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INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 



On the 26th day of February, 1564, says the register of the parish church of St. Geoige 
the Martyr, in the ancient dty of Canterbury, wcls christened Christofer the sonne qfjohn 
Marlowe i and exactly two months afterwards, on the 26th of April, 1564, the register 
of the church of Stratford-upon-Avon records the baptism of Gulielmus,Jilius JohannU 
Shakspere. So few days intervened between the births of these two children, one 
of whom was destined to lead the way in showing what an English Play ought to b^ 
and the other to carry the English Drama to the highest conceivable pitch of excellence 
and glory. But although they came into the world so nearly together, there was an 
interval of many years between their deaths. Marlowe perished suddenly before he was 
twenty-nine, and Shakspeare went quietly to his rest at the age of fifty-two. Had their 
&tes been reversed how different an aspect would our literary history have borne. It is 
idle to speculate on what Marlowe might have performed if twenty-three years had been 
added to the narrow span of his working existence ; but it is quite safe to assert that^ if 
Shakspeare had died in 1593, the name, which now fills the whole wide world with its 
renown, must have been content with a narrow niche in Specimens qf Poets of the Age 
^Elizabeth.* 

John Marlowe, the father of Christopher, is stated in a scurrilous ballad of uncertain 
date to have followed a " trade j"t and in two scribbles,^ " in a very old hand," in the 
margins of volumes, themselves not printed for some years after the poet's death, the 
particular trade is fixed as that of a " shoemaker." From a more reliable source we 
learn that he survived his son, and the entry of his funeral in 1605 describes him as 
" darke of St. Maries." He had two other sons, Thomas and John, and two daughters, 

• "Marlowe was buried on June i, 1593, and there is reason to suppose that previous to that 
year Shakspeare had done little more than improve the three parts of Henry VI. (if indeed he 
touched the third part oi Henry VJ. at all), and had written The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
The Comedy of Errors. His Richard II. has generally been assigned to the year 2593.'*— 
CoUtet's Memoirs o/Alieyn, p. 10. 

t " Had he been brought up to the trade 
His father followed still. 
This exit he had never made 
Nor playde a part so ilL"— Appendix A, p. 370. 

X " 'Mariowe a shooe makers sonne of Cant/ MS. note in a very old hand, on the margin of a 
copy of Beard's Theatre o/GocPs Judgments^ 1598, which, when I saw it, belonged to Mr. B. H. 
Bright ' His father was a shoemaker in Canterburie,' MS. note in a copy of Hero and Leander, 
«L 1699, now in the possession of Mr. J. P. Collier.**— Jfr. Dyc^s Note. 
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viii INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

Mary and Margaret. The poet appears to have been the second child and first son of 
his parents. The earlier entry of 1548 I take to refer to an aunt, not a sister.* 

It was a great advantage in those days, and not at all a bad thing now, to be bom in 
a cathedral dty. There was always the certainty of a good school, and the probability 
that among the numerous clergy who battened in the shadow of the ancient Minster, 
(men of greater culture and more abundant leisure than their fellows), some particular 
individual might haply be found with discenmient to discover and taste to appreciate 
any instance of distinguished merit which might crop up among the boys who were 
educated at their doors. There is something, too, in the daily sight of one of these 
" vast abbayes'' which rains as much poetic influence on the soul of a 3routhfi2l genius 
as all the shaggy woods, brown heaths, fountains, and floods between the Land's End 
and John o' Groats. In the next generation the " antique pillars, massy proo^'* of Powles, 
and the *' storied windows, richly dight,** of the Minster on Thorney Island, were found 
to be meet nurses for the poetic child of a scrivener in Bread Street ; whiles nearer to 
our own time the grimy tower and gloomy record chamber of an old church in Bristol 
were the Helicon and Hippocrene of Thomas Chatterton. 

Canterbury, even now, with the single exception of Oxford, b the most interesting 
city in England, and in the sixteenth century it was possessed of still greater relative 
importance. For the sordid spirit of the " little beagle,** Robert Cecil, had not yet 
turned its buildings into quarries for his palace in the Strand ;t the shrine of its am- 
biguous archbishop had not ceased to be regarded by at least one-half of the people as 
the holiest spot in the island ; and the venerable town was still as it were an ante-dty 
to &e metropolis, the halting-place of every foreign prince and ambassador who sought 
the court of the great Elizabeth. Strange emotions must have stirred the soul of the 
schoolboy who ten years afterwards was to write Doctor Faustus and Edward J J, when 
he ascended the pilgrim-worn steps which led to the shrine of Becket, or looked up at 
the sword and shield, and helmet and surc6at, which overhung the stately tomb of the 
Black Prince. 

There is something that requires clearing up about Marlowe's stay at the King's 
School at Canterbury. Mr. Dyce details the "great diflSculty** which he experienced in 



• 1548. The aSth day of December was christened Marji^ the daughter of John Marlow. 

1563. The sxst of May was christened Mary the daughter of John Marlowe. 

1565. The of May was christened Margarit the daughter of John Marlowe. 
1568. The last day of October was christened the sonne of John Marlow. 
Z569. The 2oth day of August was christened John the sonne of John Marlow. 

1566. The loth day of December was buried Simon the sonne of Thomas Marlow. 

1567. The 5th day of November was biuied the sonne of John Marlow. 

1568. The 28th day of August was buried the daughter of John Marlow. 
1570. The 7th day of August was buried Thomas the sonne of John Marlow. 
1604. John Marloe, Clarke of St Maries, was buried the 26th of January. 

The existing register is only a copy from the lost original, and the blanks arose from the t 
icribar's inability to decipher the names. 

t See the Calendars of State Papers^ Domestic Sttnu* 
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obtaining an extract from the Treasurer's Accounts ; and after giving this extract, which 
proves that Marlowe was a scholar from Michaelmas, 1578^ till Michaclmat, 1579,* he 
goes on to inform us in a note that the accounts for that very year, and the year before 
and after it, are ** wanting*' ! Beyond the dates in this curiously-derived extnd^ nothing 
is known of him until 1580, when, at sixteen years of ag^ he was entered at Benet 
(Corpus Christi) Collie, Cambridge. The terms in which this entry is made, the 
bare name MarUn being written without prefix or affix, is conceived to render it " nearly 
certain" that he had not obtained one of the two scholarships which had recently been 
founded in this very college for the benefit of the bojrs of the King's School at Can- 
terbury. But when a biographer is reduced to the dilemma of dioosing between two 
Improbabilities, the ^fest course is to select the lesser; and in the present case there 
can, I think, be no question that it is less unlikdy that a hurried and ftion informal 
entry has been made in the College books, than that a boy of Marlowe's ability and 
industry and precocity of intellect should have gone from that particular school to that 
particular oolkge on any footing but that of a foundation scholar. The matter is of 
little consequence, except as furnishing a curious instance of the manner in which a 
^ speculative^ biography is almost of necessity built up. Two centuries and a half after this 
entry was made;, "a gentleman of Corpu8"t remarks to the Rev. George Skinner that 
^scholarsmtic entered with a pomp and drcumstance not found in the notice of Marlin." 
He was thertfore not a scholar. Two anonymous scribblers in the margins of books 
had noted that he was the son of a " shoemaker," so the Either is at once set down as a 
cobbler and a pauper, and unable to pay the expenses of a college. Somebody else, 
therefore, must have paid Aem, but who could that somebody be? By great good 
fortnne, aS the very moment when this question had to be answered, a manuscript 
oopy of a Latin epitaph on a Kentish Squire, with Marlowe's name inscribed on it, 
turns up,| and one Sir Roger Manwood is immediately hailed as the generous and 
discriminating patron 1 But although a certain baklness in the wording of the College^ 
entry has thus suggested a doubt ; which, if true, demanded an hypothesis ; which, if 
not false, required a guess ; which if possessing a fragment of a toe to stand upon, was 
to be recorded as history— the entries in the Records of the University are plain 
and satis&ctory, and refuse to be burdened with any such rickety superstructure. The 
Matriculation Book tells us that on the 17th of March, is8i,§ when just turned 
seventeen, he was matriculated as Pensioner of Benet College t the Grace Book adding 
dnt he proceeded B.A. 1583, and commenced M.A. 1587.II How Marlowe passed 
the interval between these two degrees it is impossible now to determine. Of his two 
contemporaries at the Unhrersity, who grew to distinction in the same liteiary pursuits, 

* "The year ending at the Feast of St Michael, szst Ellz.** 
t Some Account of Marlowe and his Writings, p. xii. Note. 
t This epitaph was discovered by Mr. Collier, but the strangely ingenious deductions from 
it were entirely the work of others. 

§ Ai/Ufue Cantabrigumes, u. X58. " x; Mar. 1580. Chrof. Marlen Pensioner." CambrUiW 
MttiriculatwH Book. 

I *'Xrof Biaxiyn, 1583, A.B.** " Chr. Marley, 1587, A.M." Cambridg* Gmc4 Book, 

A 1 
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Tbomai Nasb, we know, passed* " seven jere together lacking a quarter" in residence 
at Cambridge; Robert Greenest on the other hand, tells us that he had been drawn 
into travelling to Italy and Spain, and on his return to England had " rufieled out in 
my silks in the habit of malcontent*' before he became a Master of Arts. There was 
nothing, therefore, to have prevented Marlowe from travelling out of the island, and 
his home at Canterbury placed him in the very track^ of the bold spirits who followed 
Leicester and Sidnqr to the Wars of the Low Countries. His femiliarity with military 
terms, and his fondness for using them are most remarkable; and I make no doubt 
myself that he was trailing a pike or managing a charger with the English force a few 
months after "that strange engine for the brunt of war," "the fiery keel," had been 
hurled against "Antwerp bridge." In the days of Elizabeth, as iu those of Anne, it 
may be granted that our army swore terribly in Flanders, and in the rough school of 
the march and the leaguer he was more likely to have acquired the habit of using 
profime oaths and appealing to the dagger than in the quiet halls on the banks of the 
Cam. While, therefore, it is very probable that some portion of the interval between 
1583 and 1587 was thus emplojred, it is quite certain that a still greater part of it 
must have been passed in a diligent cultivation of the Muses ; for the researches of 
Mr. Collier have placed it beyond a doubt, not only that Marlowe was the author of 
Tamburlaine the Great, but that both parts of that, in every sense of the word, asto- 
nishing drama, had been publicly performed in London at least as early as 1587. § I 
have already mentioned Robert Greene and Thomas Nash as contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge. The former had taken his M.A. d^ree from Clare Hall in 1583, and the 
latter had just left St. John's College with nothing but the Bachelor's degree which he 
had obtained the year before. It seems probable that he had been compelled to quit 
the University, but, at any rate there were circumstances which rendered Mariowe's 
better fortune peculiarly irritating to him. Greene had originally belonged to the same 
College as Nash, and it may have been ovring to this drcumstano^ or to a common 
jealousy of Marlowe's rising talents, that, when the former in this year 1587 published 
his Menaphon, Camillas Alarum to Slumbering Euphues in his melancholy cell qf 
Silexadra, &c &c, he permitted or invited Nash to prefix an Epistle to the Reader. 
Of the work itself we learn from its interminable title-page that it was " worthie the 
youngest eares for pleasure, or the gravest censures for principles," but it derives all 
its interest now frx)m Nash's pre&ce, which contains a violent tirade against the " idiot 
art'mtLsters who intrude themselves to our ears as the alchymists of eloquence^ who 
(mounted on the stage of arrogance) think to outbrave better pens by the swelHng 
bombast qf braggart blank verse ;" as also agsunst those "who commit the digestion 
of their choleric incumbrances to the spacious volubility of a irumming decasylla^ 

* Aihenm CanidMgiensis. 

t The Repentanct ofRobtrt Grtem, 

t In a letter dated xath Jan. 1586, Burghley describes to Leycester how his son Thomas Ced^ 

with 60 hones and aoo foot, had been lyingat " Margat in Kent ever senoe" the s6th Deoembor. 

f History of Dranwtic Po9irf, vL 113. 
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Ion,*** A great original genius had come soaring down from the topmost heights of 
Parnassus, and the kites and the crows, as is their wont on Fuch rare occasions, had 
assembled together to pick holes in the nobler bird's plumage. And as it so hap- 
pened the lights and shadows were so strong, and the colours so glaring, as to appear 
to invite the attacks of hostile beaks and claws. 

The reader of 1870 must endeavour to place himself in the position of the spectator of 
1587 before he commences upon Tamhurlaine the Great. He must consider that 
when it appeared the literature of England was only "mewing its mighty youth;" 
and that the £mtastical and wearisome, yet eloquent and ingenious Euphuet of John 
Lyly was to the then generation of Englishmen all, and more than all, that Pick' 
wick and Fanity Fair and the IVaverley Novels are to us just now* The Faery Queenef 
was still in manuscript, and so was The Arcadia ;t and although the public taste was 
showing itself ripe for the reception of dramatic entertainments of a high order, all that 
a clever body of rising young actors could obtain from a still cleverer body of rising 
young authors, was a tiresome farrago, in which stilted classical! ties and puerile historic 
fables sought to mingle with the old moralities and the stupid jokes of clownish 
jackpuddings ; the whole conveyed either in involved prose or in a bastard kind of 
verse, sometimes rhymed sometimes unrhymed, but, as a general rule, destitute of 
melody, strength, and animation^ Tamburlaine the Great, with all its foults, which 
are not un&irly hit off by Greene and Nash, put an end to this at once and for ever, 
and cleared the way for the most vigorous shoot of that " noble literature, the greatest 
of the many glories of England." 

The pervading sins of Tamburlaine are so glaring and manifest that he who travels 
express may read them, but there can be no doubt that it was by virtue of these sins 
that the pli^ became so marvellously popular. The bombast and ranting which so 
grate upon our ears or provoke us to laughter, were in the days of Elizabeth absolutely 
essential to the conventional idea of an Oriental conqueror. It was this very '* scenical 
strutting, and furious vociferation," which, though " fijring from all humanity," as 
Ben Jonson§ said fifty years afterwards, "warranted the Tamer-lanes and Tamer- 
chamsof the late age to the ignorant giqpers." But while thus of necessity ministering 
to the vulgar taste in one way by his representation of the Scythian Tamburlaine, 
"threatening the world with high astounding terms," this young poet of twenty-two 

* The work in which this appears was published in 1587, and as there can be no mistake as to 
Tamburlaifu being the production aimed at, it is plain that it must have been before the public 
some time previously. 

t The Faerie QitetHe, disposed into twelve hooks, fashioning XII Morallvertius. London, 
printed fcHr William Ponsonbie, 1590. Mr. J. W. Hales, the latest biographer of Spenser, has 
repeated the old error of fixing the day of his death as the z6th of January. The following extract 
makes it dear that it occurred on the X3th :— "Spenser, our principall poet, comming lately out 
of Ireland, died at Westminster on Satterday last.-— John Chamber lain, to Sir Dudley Carletom, 
17th Jan, 1598. 

X The CouHtesse of Pembroke s Arcadia, written hy Sir Philippe Sidnei. London. Printed 
fur William Ponsonbie. Anno Domini 1590. 

I Ben Jonson's Discoveries, Ingeniorum Discrimina. Not. la Gifford's Ed. ix. iSa 
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stood alone among the writers of 1586 in the rare power of grasping his subject as 
a whole — that prime essential of excellence — ^and in the art of making his characters 
converse in a language which was at once harmonious, poetical, and natural. The 
opening lines of the Prologue,* if spoken when the play was first acted, proclaim, per- 
haps a little arrogantly, the poet's sense of the superiority of his work over that of any 
of his predecessors, but whatever his confidence may have been, he could hardly have 
anticipated the efiect which was at once produced. Mr. Collier was the first modem 
writer to pdnt out the great extent of our debt to Marlowe on this scores and his views 
on the subject have since been fully adopted by Mr. Hallam. "This play/' says that 
most cautious and judicious of critics,t " has more spirit and poetry than any which 
upon clear grounds can be shown to have preceded it. We find also more action on 
the stage, a shorter and more dramatic dialogue, a more figurative style, with a far 
more varied and skilful versification. If Marlowe did not re-establish blank verse, 
which is difficult to prove, he gave it at least a variety of cadency and an easy adapta- 
tion of the rhythm to the sense, by which it instantly became in his hands the finest 
instrument that the tragic poet has ever employed for his purpose, less restricted than 
that of the Italians, and felling occasionally almost into numerous prose, lines of fourteen 
syllables being very common in all our old dramatists, but regular and harmonious at 
other times, as the most accurate ear could require." No man reaped greater advantage 
from this reform than Shakspeare, but so provoking occasionally is the bombast, that 
even he, all " gentle" as he was, could not resist making fim of a particular passage, 
which he has put into the mouth of Pistol in a manner so exquisitely ludicrous that 
up to the time of the publication of Mr. Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry all the 
intervening generations had received it as utterly damnatory of the poem from which 
it was takeU' Even Charles Lamb} was so tickled with the humour of Mine Ancient 
tliat it blinded him to the beauty of some lines in the same passage where, addressing 
the pampered jades of Asia, he says : 

" The horse that guide the golden eye of heavei^ 

And blow the morning from their nosterils, 

Making their fiery gait above the clouds, 

Are not so honoured in their governor !** 

which one could almost fancy to have flowed from the pen of Shakspeare himself. 
The play, indeed, will be found full of such passages by any one who honestly searches 
for them* Wc are all taught to admire the spirit and fire of Hotspur when he says : — 

" By heaven methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 
Or dive hito the bottom of the deep, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks.** 

♦ See p. 1. 
t Introduction to the Literature 0/ Europe, vol. ii. p. 27a 
X Specimtnt of English Dramatic Poets (Ed. 1849), i. 18. Mr. Dyce corrected this edition, as 
£ur as the quotations are concerned, but he omitted to notice that Lamb had given one of the lines 
quoted in the text^— 

" Making their fiery gait above the gladei,** 
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And delightful as this exaggeration is, it is not at all more poetically conceived than 
many of the rants of the Scythian shepherd and his bassoes. Take for instance the 
following lines, which appear to me to breathe the very spirit of Harry Hotspur : 

" And till by vision or by speech I hear 
Immortal Jove say * Cease my Tamburlaine,' 
I will persist, a terror to the world. 
Making the meteors (that, like armM men. 
Are seen to march upon die towers of heavei^, 
Run tilting round about the firmament, 
And break their burning lances in the air 
For honour of my wondrous victories.*** 

Marlowe was no doubt as sensible as his critics of the injury done to his genius by 
the spirit of ranting which pervaded his first production, and selected a subject for his 
second which he felt himself able to handle in such a manner as would show the world 
that he had a spirit vrithin him which would carry him to the loftiest heights of legiti- 
mate imagination. Th.% Tragical History of Dr. Faustus has had the good fortune to 
be written of by Hazlitt in his happiest vein, and when Hazlitt is at his best, what critic 
can excel him in eloquence and discrimination. 

"His Tragical History of Dr, Faustus, though an imperfect and unequal perfor- 
mance;, is his greatest work. Faustus himself is a rude sketch, but it is a gigantic one. 
This character may be considered as a personification of the pride of will and eagerness 
of curiosity sublimed beyond the reach of fear and remorse. He is hurried away, and, 
as it were;, devoured by a tormenting desire to enlarge his knowledge to the utmo^ 
bounds of nature and art, and to extend his power with his knowledge. He would 
realize all the fictions of a lawless imagination, would solve the most subtle speculations 
of abstract reason; and for this purpose sets at defiance all mortal consequences, and 
leagues himself with demoniacal power, with ' fate and metaphysical aid.' • . • • 
Faustus, in his impatience to fulfil at once and for a moment, for a fisw short years, 
all the desires and conceptions of his soul, is willing to give in exchange his soul and 
body to the great enemy of mankind. Whatever he fencies becomes by this means 
present to his sense ; whatever he commands is done. He calls back time past, and 
anticipates the future ; the visions of antiquity pass before him — Babylon in all its 
glory, P^is, and CEnone; all the projects of philosophers, or creations of the poet, pay 
tribute at his feet; all the delights of fortune of ambition, of pleasure and of learnings 

* P. 49 a. This idea, derived from the stars in their courses fighting against Sisera {yn4if* v. 30), 
had been previously employed in the first part of this play (p. 24^), where the moon, the planets, 
and the meteors are represented as angels in their crystal armour fighting a doubtful battle with 
the resohres of Tamburlaine. I had followed Mr. Dyce in giving up in despair the lines introduc- 
tory to these now referred to, but I have since fancied that a very trifling change— »wAr m for 
Muis^— would restore their meaning. 

** Eyes that, (when Ebena steps to heaven) 
In silence of thy solemn evening's walk, 
Mahe, in the mantle of the richest night 
The moon, the planets, and the meteors light" 

See p. 94b, line 9 firomitopk 
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are centered in his person ; and fipom a short-lived dream of supreme felicity and 
dmnken power, he sinks into an abyss of darkness and perdition. This is the alterna- 
tive to which he submits; the bond which he signs with his blood! As the outline 
of the character is grand and daring, the execution is abrupt and fearful. The thoughts 
are vast and irr^ular, and the style halts and staggers under them ' with uneasy steps/ 
' such footing found the sole of unhlest feet.' There is a little fustian and incongruity 
of metaphor now and then, which is not very injurious to the subject"* 

Hallamf says of Faustus that " it is full of poetical beauties, but an intermixture of 
buffoonery weakens the effect, and leaves it, on the whole, rather a sketch by a great 
genius than a finished performance. There is an awful melancholy about Marlowe's 
Mephistophiles, perhaps more impressive than the malignant mirth of that fiend in the 
renowned work of Goethe. But the feir form of Margaret is wanting, and Marlowe 
has hardly earned the credit of having breathed a few casual inspirations into a greater 
mind than his own." When the illustrious possessor of this greater mind was himself 
spoken to on the subject, J we are told that he ** burst out with an exclamation of 
praise : How greatly it is all planned ! He had thought of translating it. He was 
fully aware that Shakspeare did not stand alone. "^ Charles Lamb is the very last man 
to be selected to weigh the merits of a Georgian German and an Elizabethan English- 
man. One might as well have asked Sir Egerton Brydges for a judicial opinion on 
the claims to the Barony of Chandos of Sudeley. But the very prejudices of such a 
man are delightful, and it is difficult not to sympathize with him when he says§ " What 
has Margaret to do with Faust ? Marlowe makes Faust possess Helen of Greece ! ** 
He is not the only person who has doubted whether the conquest of a simple village 
maiden would have arrested the daring ambition that had just made so tremendous a 
sacrifice. With r^rd to the buffoonery of which Hallam so justly complains, I have 
no hesitation in saying that it must be attributed to any hand rather than Marlowe's 
own. The edition of 1604 has been separately reprinted, with the view of showing 
that this debasing matter was of gradual introduction, the dose being made stronger and 
stronger to satisfy the taste of the groundlings, a proceeding which can hardly be com* 
plained of in a generation which appears to relish few things so much as the beastly 
grimaces, hurdy-gurdy tunes, and stupid threadbare jokes of pack after pack of buffoons 
smeared all over vrith filthy lampblack. If by any chance the original MS. of the 
Tragical History of Dr, Faustus is ever recovered, it is almost safe to predicate that 
Marlowe's share would be found to consist solely and entirely of those grand, daring, 
and affecting scenes which will last as long as the English language. 



* "RzzMtt*^ Lectures on Elizabethan Literahtre, ed. 1869, p. 43. 
t Introduction to the Literature o/Europe^ ii. 271. 
X Henry Crabb Robinsotis Diary ^ il 434, under date 1829. 
} ** 1833. April 19. I reached the Lambs' at tea-time. . . . Hayward had sent him hit 
Faust. He thinks it well done, but he thinks nothing of the original How inferior to Marlowe's 
play I One scene of that is worth the whole ! What has Margaret to do with Faust? Marlowe, 
after the ori^^nal story, makes Faust possess Helen of Greece."— ^. C. Robinson*s Diary, iii. 94. 
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Mr. CoUiei* considers that The Jew qf Malta was written in 1589 or 1590^ and on 
such a point the opinion of no other man is of equal weight. It seems the work of a 
writer grown confident — not to siy careless — by use and success, as may well have been 
the case of the young author of Tamburlaine and Faustiu; and had he carried 
out the three last acts, as he was well capable of doing, with the same ability as the two 
first, he would not only have drawn a Jew fit to be matched against Shylock, but have 
written a play not much inferior to the Merchant of Venice, But while the first 
part conveys the most life-like and poetical idea conceivable of what the great Levantine 
merchant of the Middle Ages must have appeared to an untravelled subject of the 
Tudors, the whole of the latter part is more grotesquely untrue to nature than the 
worst portions of TartibrurlavM^ Looking at the Jir$t two acts, Hallamf justly says, 
that the drama is " more vigorously conceived, both as to character and circumstances, 
than any other Elizabethan play, except those of Shakspeare ;" and, rq;ardirg the 
three last acts only, Lamb,^ with equal justice (there being no modern German rival to 
warp his judgment), describes the principal character as "a mere monster, brought in 
with a large painted nose to please the rabble. He kills in sport, poisons whole nun- 
neries, invents infernal machines. He is just such an exhibition as, a century or two 
earlier, might have been played before the Londoners by the royal command, when a 
general pillage and massacre of the Hebrews had been previously resolved on in the 
Cabinet" There are, however, a few passages of uncommon merit, and among these 
may be distinguished the living picture of the Alsatian bully, tent by BeUamira to 
extort money from Barabas. 

" He sent a shaggy tottered staring slave, 
That when he speaks draws out his grisly beard 
And winds it twice or thrice about his ear : 
Whose face has been a grindstone for men's swords -: 
His hands are hacked : some fingers quite cut off ; 
Who, when he speaks, gnmts like a hog, and looks 
Like one that is employed in catzerie 
And cross-biting— such a sw* of rogue 
As is the husband to a hundred whores !"— p. ttom. 

Qualified, however, as must always be the praise assigned to the Jew of Malta, the 
critics combine in a chorus of approbation when they come to speak of Edward the 
Second, which is recognised by common consent as, after Shakspeare's, the finest 
specimen of the English historical drama; while, as r^;ards its only superiors, it 
possesses the important advantage of being anterior to them all in the date of its pro- 
duction. The conclusion, in particular, has called forth the admiration of the highest 
judges. Hazlitt § pronounces it to be ** certainly superior** to the parallel scene in 
Richard II., and "in heart-breaking distress, and the sense of human weakness 
claiming pity firom utter helplessness and conscious misery, is not surpassed bjr any 

• HUioryof Dramatic Poetry, iii. 135. 

t introduction to tho Literaturt ofEuroptt ii. 37a % Lamb's Specimens^ L ip. 

f EUaahethan Literature, p. 55. 
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writer whatever.* Thb is high praise, but it is more thin confirmed by the verdict of 
Lamb,* who says ** the death-scene of Marlowe's King moves pity and terror beyond 
any scene, ancient or modem, with which I am acquainted." But, if I may presume 
to speak after such authorities, the pity and terror Ml to exalt the character of Edward 
in the reader's mind, while the last scene of Faustus fills the soul with love and admi- 
ration as for a departed hero. 

The Massacre qf Paris is not only a fragment, but the little that remains to us 
has come down in a most corrupt state. f Mr. Dyce, however, considers that;, "after 
every allowance has been made on these accounts, it must be regarded as the veiy 
worst of Marlowe's dramas." The nobles of the French court appear to me, how- 
ever, to have more marked individuality of character than those in Edward JL, where 
the Barons resemble each other as closely as if they had been painted by Kneller, in 
his later days, when the grasping old Westphalian was thinking of his dividends 
rather than his feme.} 

In the tragedy of Dido, Queen qf Carthage, which, in Mr. Collier's opinion, was 
written in 1590, although not printed till 1594, Marlowe was assisted, or perhaps 
rather his work veas completed, by his old opponent Thomas Nash. However this 
may be, the production must be regarded on the whole as a very pleasing poem, every 
now and then swelling into real beauty, and at the worst times not sinking lower 
than other poets at the time were apt to do. Occasionally we come upon such a 
line as,— 

" Gentle Achates reach the tmder-box," 

which, if I were a proper biographer, I should at once assign to Nash, while just after- 
wards we stumble upon passages of such genuine vigour and beauty as nobody but 
the writer of a life of the lesser genius would give to any one but Marlowe. Take for 
instances the lines in which iEneas describes the opening of the Wooden Horse :— 

** Then he unlocked the horse, and suddenly, 
From out lus entrails, Neoptolemus, 
Setting his spear upon the ground, leapt forth. 
And after him a thousand Grecians more^ 
In whose stem/aces shitted the quenchless fire 
That after burnt the pride of Asia f 

and the charming verses in which Dido indulges her fency in equipping the ships of 

her lover : 

•* Fll give thee tackling made of rivelled gold. 
Wound on the bsarks df odoriferous trees, 
Ofirs of massy ivory, full of holes, 

• Lamb's Dramatic Specimens^ p. 26. 
t In the note at p. 336 on the words " Enter a soldier." 
X I have made no mention of the play of Lusts Dominion ; or. The Lacivious Queen, which 
was first printed as Marlowe's in 1657, but was proved by Mr. Collier, in 1836, to be the joint 
work of Thomas Dekker, William Houghton, and John Day. Hazlitt, who was not aware of 
the above fact, criticized it as a play of Marlowe's, and assigned it a high place uxaaag his 
dramas. The verdict of Mr. Collier has been emphatically endorsed by Mr. Dyce. 
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1 hrough which theSirater shall del^ht to play ; 
Thy anchor^shall be hewed from crystal rocks, 
Which, if thou loose, shall shine above the waves ; 
The masts, whereon thy swelling sails shall hang. 
Hollow pyramides of silver plate ; 
The sails of folded lawn, where shall be wrought 
The wars of Troy, but not Troy's overthrow; 
For ballace, empty Dido's treasury I 
Take what ye will, but leave .£neas here." 

I now come to the poem of Hero and Leander, or The Sestiad, as I suppose 
Marlowe must have intended to call it (from the town of Sestos, in which the scene is 
laid) ; a name which Chapman retained, or perhaps invented, when he completed the 
poem and divided it into books. In Marlowe's time it was supposed that the Musaeus 
who vTrote the Greek poem on which the Sestiads were founded, was in very deed the 
ancient Athenian bard whom modern criticism has dismissed from his position as the 
flesh and blood predecessor of Hesiod and Homer, and fixed in nubilms along with 
Orpheus and other " semi-mythological personages." It is fortunate that the respect 
which Marlowe must have felt for what v^as then regarded as the most ancient of 
human compositions did not lead him into a repetition of the fetal blunder of a line 
for line translation. In fact he may almost be said to have lost sight of his original 
altogether, and to have given full swing to his rich and thick-coming fancies. Malone 
told Thomas Warton that, in addition to the two first Sestiads, Marlowe left behind 
him "about a hundred lines of the third;" which, however, in my opinion are not 
to be looked for in the place assigned to them, where all is manifestly Chapman's, but 
in the episode of Teras, and other portions of the fifth Sestiad, where the higher hand 
of Marlowe seems to me easily discernible. Chapman was a true and excellent poet, 
in some respects Marlowe's superior, but altogether different from him in lines of 
thought and modes of expression, and labouring besides under the immense disad- 
vantage of singing as it were in felsetto, by endeavouring to work in the style and 
spirit of another man's performance. The age was not the age of mocking-birds, but 
of genuine songsters of the grove, who each piped the wood notes that were native to 
hun, and which persist in making themselves heard sweet and dear in the midst of 
any attempt at imitating another. The popularity of this poem was unbounded. 
Contemporary literature is full of allusions to it : Shakspeare and Ben Jonson have 
introduced quotations from it into their works 5 and Taylor the Water Poet tells its that 
his brother "scullers" sweetened their toil by chanting its couplets as they rowed 
•long the Thames. 

Rut before this time arrived, the short and troubled career of this greatly gifted man 
had come to a dark and melancholy dose. During the six years which elapsed between 
his quitting Cambridge and his death, we know literally nothing of him, except that 
he must have composed the works above enumerated ; that he had the evil reputation 
of being a free liver and a free-er thinker; and that he had tried his fortune upon the 
stage. The curtain is for a moment lifted, but it is only to show him in the agonies of 
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a violent death. In the last week of May, 1593, he was carousing at Deptford> in— to 
say the least — ^very doubtful company; and taking offence at some real or supposed insult 
to himself or his female companion, he unsheathed his dagger to avenge it, and in the 
scuffle which ensued received a mortal wound in the head from hi^own weapon. It is 
a convenient custom in &tal brawls like these to cast the blame on the dead man and 
the stranger who can make no answer himself, and is without friends to represent the 
matter in a fiurer light. In the present case, too, the narratives which have come down 
to us were written long after the event, and by men whose purpose it was to represent 
him in the blackest light as the object of the direct vengeance of the Almighty. I shall 
not, therefore, detain the reader by pointing out the improbabilities and discrepancies in 
their stories, which are given at the foot of the page,* and only wish I could convince 
myself that, in the following passage of the Hero and Leander, Chapman intended u» 
to understand that the dying bed of the poet was watched over by some "associate" or 
"friend beloved," who listened to and treasured up his "late desires." 
•* Then, now, most strangely intellectual fire 
That, proper to my soul, hast power to inspirt 

* " Not inferior to any of the former in atheisme and impietie, and equal to al in maner ci 
punishment, was one of our own nation, of fresh and late memorie, called Mariin, by profession a 
scholler, Inrought up from his youth in the Universirie of Cambridge, but by practice a playmaker 
and a poet of scurrilitie, who by giving too large a swing to his owne wit, and suffering his lust to 
have the full reines, feU (not without just desert) to that outrage and extremitie, that hee denied 
God and his sonne Christ, and not onely in word blasphemed the Trinitie, but also (as is credibly 
reported) wrote bookes against it, affirming our Saviour to be but a deceiver, and Moses to be but 
a conjurer and seducer of the people, and the holy Bible to bee but vaine and idle stories, and aU 
religion but a device of poltcie. But see what a hooke the Lord put into the nostrils of this barking 
dogge I So it fell oui; that as he purposed to stab one, whom he ought a grudge unto, with his 
dagger, the other party perceiving so avoyded the stroke, that, withal catching hold of his wrest, 
hee subbed his owne dagger into his owne head, in such sort that, notwithstanding all the 
meanes of surgerie that could bee wrought, hee shortly after died thereof: the manner of his 
death being so terrible (for hee even cursed and blasphemed to his last gaspe, and together with 
his breath an oath dew out of his mouth) that it was not only a manifest signe of GoU's judgement, 
but also an horrible and fearfuUe terror to all that beheld him. But herein did the justice of God 
most notably appeare, in that hee compelled his owne hand which had written those blasphemies, 
to bee the instrument to punish him, and that in his braine which had devised the same."— ^anf« 
Theatrt o/Gctts yndgements. 1597. In Utit /irst edition of his book, Beard states that Martowe was 
killed " in the streets of London," which is important, as showing on what vague information he 
wrote. "As the poet Lycophron was shot to death by a certain rival of his, so Christopher Mariow 
was stabd to death by a bawdy servingman, a rival of his in his lewd \fyn'*^Mar^s PaUadm 
Tamia, 1598. " Not inferior to these was one Christopher Mariow, by profession a playmaker, who 
as it was reported, about fourteen years ago wrote a book against the Trinitie. But see the effects of 
God's justice I It so hapned that at Detford, a little village about three miles distant from London, as 
be meant to stab with his poniard <me name Ingram, that had invited him thither toafeast, and was 
then playing at tables, hso quickly perceiving it, so avoyded the thrust, that with all drawing out 
his dagger for his defence, hee stabd this Marlowe into the eye, in sudi sort, his braynes comming 
out, at the daggers point, hee shortly afler dyed. Thus did God, the true executioner of divine 
justice, work the end of impious atheists."— tS'/r William VaugharCs GoldtK Grove^ MffraUudin 
tkrtt books. i6oa 

Let anyone who b inclined to place implicit reliance on evidence of tfiis description take up the 
works of Peter Pindar, Esq., 5 vols. 8vo, 18x2, and turn to tfie note at p. 493 df vol iil., and read 
what is tfiere specifically asserted as to the career of tho living \niliam Gifford. 
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Her burning fatelties, and with the wings 
Of thy unsph^^ flame, visits't the springs 
Of spbits immortaL Now, as swift as Tim* 
Doth follow motion, find th' eternal clime 
Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the dun in the Pierian flood, 
And drunk to me half this Musaean story. 
Inscribing it to deathless memory : 
Confer with it, and make my pledge as deep , 
That neither's draught be consecrate to sleep : 
Tell it how much his laU desitiu I tender 
(If yet it know not), and to light surrender 
My soul's dark offspring." 

But whatever our opinions may be as to the attending drcumstances, the parish 
register leaves us in no doubt as to the main fact by recording the burial of ** Christopher 
Marlow, slaine by ffrancis Archer, the i of June, 1593.*' The old church of St 
Nicholas at Deptford has been enlarged and rebuilt, and restored and re-restored, till 
nothing of the original except the old grey tower remains, and it is vain even to guest 
at the spot in which the body of the young poet was laid. He died wc may well 
suppose in the worst inn's worst room, and his grave was dug we may be certain in 
the obscurest comer of the churchyard ; but even had it been otherwise, all knowledge 
Df the locality would have passed away during the dark hundred years in whidi 
Christopher Marlowe became a name unknown.* The Reverend Danid Lysons was a 
" man of letters," well read in " standard authors,*' and had made a narrow scrutiny of 
the Deptford registers; but, in 1796, when he published his account of the "Towns, 
Villages, and Hamlets within Twdve Miles of London," he passed over the record above 
quoted as one in which no human being was likdy to feel interest He bestows twenty^ 
•ix quarto pages on this particular parish, and devotes several of them to extracts from 
the registers, which he says commence in the year 1563. In his anxiety that every entry 
of importance should be preserved, he is careful to transcribe the particulars of the 

* A century ago the igncwance of the general public regarding the early English writers was 
something portentous. John Monck Mas(m, when he published his edition of Ma&singer in 1779, 
hifonns his readers that "notwithstanding my partiality for this kind of reading, and some pains I 
had taken to gratify it, I never heard of Massmger Uil about two years ago, when a friend of 
mine, who knew my indination, lent me a copy of his works ! " Dean Stanley, however, goes 
loo iu when he tells us of Michad Drayton that " after the lapse of not much more than a hundred 
years^ Goldsmith, in his visit to the Abbey, could say, when he saw his monument, ' Drayton I I 
never heard of him before.* " But Goldsmith does not make the remark in ^priA personA^ 
but puts it into the mouth of his learned Chinese, Lien Chi Alttinghi. It would hardly bt 
more unfair to say that Addison imagined that St. Paul's had been hollowed out of a i 
The aention of Drayton suggests the propriety of quoting his eloquent lines i^ 

** Next Marlowe bathed in the Thespian springs. 
Had in him those brave transltmary things 
That the first poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 
For that fine madness still he did retain. 
Which fig^y should possess a Poet's braia.* 
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baptism* of ** Phincas Pctt, son of Peter Pett," on the 8th of November, 1570, and the 
burial of " Mr. Ephraim Psiget, Rector of St. Edmund, Lombard Street;" the interment* 
also, on the 26th of August, 1631, of " William Shewers and John Fmicke, two children* 
which, pla3ring together, shut themselves into a hutch and were smothered." If Mr. 
Lysons, therefore, had ever heard our poet's name, it is certain that the 6ct of his 
being slain by Francis Archer would have found a niche in his Environs, He has* 
however, preserved one item which in a manner connects itself indirectly with our 
subject. When Captain Pearse and Lieut. Logan vrere interred in the churchyard of St. 
Nicholas after being "shot to death for losing the Saphire cowardly;" we may be sure 
thqr VTere laid in the same dark comer idiich contained the dust of Marlowe. 

The dagger of Francis Archer averted one trouble which was hanging ominously over 
his victim's head. A veiy few days before the poet's death a ^note " of his " damnf 
able opinions and judgment of religion, and scorn of God's work," had been laid 
before Elizabeth's council, with a view to the institution of proceedings against hinu 
These charges, it is to be observed, were drawn up by one Richard Bames or Bame* 
who was himself hanged at Tyburn in the course of the following year for some 
d^rading otknct; and they besides include matter, such as that about coining, which 
could never have been seriously spoken by any man of ordinary common sense. As 
authority, therefore, they are of themselves utterly worthless; but, even supposing the 
whole of them to be the clumsy febrication of a scoundrelly professional informer* 
there is no smoke without fire, and the man who could thus be charged must have 
been well known as a free thinker and reckless speaker. In the present day the 
speculations, after being puiged of grossness and manifest exaggerations, would not, in 
their general scope, appear novelties to any bearded man who did not chance to be a 
*' great arithmetician" suddenly converted into a South African bishop; but in the 
Tudor tinies they found no being, certainly no utterance^ save among such intellectual 
Bohemians as formed the Greene and Marlowe circle. When the latter commenced 
his career one of the great turning-points of English history was about to commence. 
The Queen of Soots was put to death, and the Armada destroyed ; and the common 
dread of Spanish conquest and P^pal tyranny being for ever removed* the Englishmen 
who had merely drifted away from Catholicism, and the Englishmen who had become 
Protestants from convicrion, having no longer occasion to stand side by sid^ had for 
the first time leisure to look each other in the face, and to recognise the full extent 
of the gulf which separated them. Elizabeth at this moment held such a com- 
manding position in the hearts of her pec^le that it was quite in her power to have 
bridged over this chasm of diflS^ences, and to have become the founder of a really 
national Church. Not only did she neglect this opportunity, but* by following the 
bent of her ov?n* and her Other's Pidei D^ensor inclinations, she drove the Puritans into 
a position where nothing was left for earnest men but to close their ranks and with- 
draw themselves ferther than ever from thdr opponents. Happily the vigorous rule of 

* I have merely selected this^entiy on account of its eariy date. This fine old family of master 
ihipwri^its were among the most faithful serrants of their country for fully a hundred yean. 
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the great queen, and the affection which they bore to her, put actual war&re out of the 
question ; and, till other times arrived, broadsides and pamphlets were the only vents 
left for their bitterness. I have entered upon this digression to show the exceptional 
circumstances under which Marlowe's personal character has been handed down to us 
in the writings of the Puritan pamphleteers and balladmongers, and the many grains 
of salt which must in fidmess be employed to qualify their descriptions. Stage plays 
and bear-baitings and holidays had never been fevourites with the stricter Protestants ; 
but about this time th^ began to single them out as the most particular manifestations 
of the presence of Satan amongst us ; and the awfully sudden death of so eminent a 
man as Marlowe, in the very flower of his manhood, following, as it did, so dosdy 
upon the miserable ending of Robert Greene, may well have tended to confirm the 
belief. And, even in our own time, the daring sentiments which it was necessary to 
put into the mouth of Faustus, nay, the mere selection of such a subject for a drama, 
have been held by many to justify the description which had then been given of his 

- opinions. Even so gentle a critic as Charles Lamb gives a certain amount of counte- 
nance to the idea. 

*' The growing horrors of Faustus arc awfully marked by the hours and half hours 
as they expire, and bring him nearer and nearer to the exactment of his dire compact 
It b indeed an agony and bloody sweat Marlowe is said to have been tainted with 
atheistical positions, to have denied God and the Trinity. To such a genius the 
history of Faustus must have been delectable food : to wander in fields where curiosity 
is forbidden to go ; to approach the dark gulf near enough to look in ; to be busied in 
fpeculations which are the rottenest part of the core of the fruit that fell from the tree 
of knowledge. Barabas the Jew and Faustus the conjuror are of&prings of a mind 
irtiich at least delighted to dally with interdicted subjects. They both talk a language 
which a believer would have been tender of putting in the mouth of a character, though 
but in fiction. But the holiest mmds have sometimes not thought it blameable to 
counterfdt impiety in the person of another, to bring '^ce in upon the stage speaking 
her own dialect, and themselves being armed with an unction of self-confident impu- 
nity, have not scrupled to handle and touch that fiuniliarly which would be death to 
others. Milton, in the person of Satan, has started speculations hardier than any 
which the feeble armoury of the atheist ever furnished ; and the precise, strait-laced 
Richardson has strengthened Vice from the mouth of Lovelace, with entangling 
sophistries, and abstruse pleas against her adversary. Virtue, which Sedlqr, ViUiers, and 
Rochester wanted depth of libertinism sufficient to have invented." 

It only remains to speak of some of the minor productions which go to make op 
this volume and which we may suppose to have been the mere sweepings found m 
his desk after the tragedy at Deptford. The translation, line for lin^ and in rhymes 
of Ovid's Elegies, was in all probability executed in his Cambridge days, an dalmost as 
a tour deforce. Some years after his death the bishops fixed upon it as a proper 
sacrifice to be burned by the common hangman; but although perhq;>s the object was 
to heap further discredit on the name of Marlowe, and through him on the Stag^ it 
most be remembered that the publication was no doing of his own, and that the ideM 
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ve the property of Ovid. A much better plea might easily be set up for him than 
Dryden, a century later, with all his ingenuity, was able to offer for a similar offence.* 

The charming verses. The Passionate Shepherd to his Love, must also have been an 
early production. They are quoted by Marlowe himself in The Jew of Malta (p. i lo a), 
and no doubt suggested to Shakspeare the affectionate name of "dead Shepherd*' 
under which he apostrophizes him in As You Like it, Mr. Campbell, one of the most 
festidious of critics, says very truly of this song that it " combines a sweet wild spirit 
with an exquisite finish of expression." Thb delightful combination again appears In 
the beautiful lines called A Fragment (p. 374) in reading which the blindest eye must 
see the sun flickering through the leaves and the dullest ear recognise the sound of 
the crystal stream singing among the pebbles. In the translation of the First Book <^ 
Lucan bhnk verse was happily chosen instead of rhyme as in the Ovid, and the result has 
been the occurrence every here and there of one of those ** mighty lines" of which the 
mightiest might be proud. At page 285 they will be found in a cluster, and the de- 
scription of the supernatural appearances which followed the passage of the Rubioo-^, 
must have been lingering in the memory of Shakspeare when he penned two of his 
noblest passages. How still grander might Marlowe here have shown himself had he 
not been dancing in the self-imposed fetters of a line-for-line translation. 

It would be unpardonable to dose any notice of Marlowe without adverting to the 
great loss which the cause of old English literature has recently suffered by the death 
of the Rev. Alexander Dyce. No person who has not had occasion to compare the 
Edition of Marlowe's Works in 3 vols. 8vo., published by Mr. Pickering, in iSalSi, 
under the editorship of Mr. Dickinson* with those which Mr. Dyce issued in 1850 and 
1865, can appreciate the immense labour which he must have bestowed upon his task 
If I have differed from him now and then in the course of the notes at the end of this 
volume, I have never done so but with the most unfeigned difHdence in the value of 
my own opinion, and the most genuine respect for his acquirements as a scholar and a 
critic^ and regard for his memory as a gentleman and a friend. 

* " I can less easily answer why I translated it than why I thus translated it' The objectionarises 
fr<nn the obscenity (A the subject, which is aggravated by the too lively and alluring delicacy of 
the verses. In the first place, without the least formality of an excuse, I own it pleased me, and 
let my enemies make the worst they can of this confession ; I am not yet so secure from that passion, 
but that I want my author's antidotes against it He has given the truest and most philosophical 
account both of the disease and remedy which I ever found in any author : for which reasons I 
translated him. But it will be asked why I turned him into this luscious English (for I will not 
give it a worse word) ? Instead of an answer, I would ask again of my supercilious adversaries, 
whether I am not bound when I translate an author to do him all the right I can, and to translate 
him to the best advantage ... If nothing of this kind be to be read, physictans must not 
study nature, anatomies must not be seen, and somewhat I could say of particular passages in 
books, which, to avoid profaneness, I do not name*— -Pf^s/&tf» U Sylvm^ 9r th4 StcondPrnri qf 
P m nc i t l MumUohUs, x68> 
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Tamburlainc the Great. 

PART THE FIRST. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Mycetes, King of Persia, 
Cosroe, his Brother, 
Ortygius, 



Ceneus, 

Meander, 

Menaphon, 

Theridamas, 

Tamburlainc. 



i 



Persian Lords, 



Persian Captains 



Techelles, > ,. ^^ 
Usumcasane, y^ Officers, 



Agydas, 
Magnetes, 



} Median Lords attending 
upon Zenocrate, 



Capolin, an Egyptian Captain, 



Bajazet, Emperor of the Tmhu 

King ^Arabia. 

King o/Yez. 

King of Morocco. 

King ^Algiers. 

Soldan ^ Egypt. 

Governor ^Damascus. 

Philemus, a Messenger, 

Zenocrate, Daughter of the Soldan ef 

Egypt, 
Anippe, her Maid. 
Zabina, Empress of the Turku 
Ebra, her Maid, 



THE PROLOGUE. 

From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of war, 
Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine : 
Threatening the world with high astounding terms. 
And scourgmg kingdoms with his conquering sword. 
View but his picture in this tragic glass, 
And then applaud his fortune as you please. 



ACT THE FIRST. 
SCENE I. 
Enter Mycetes, Cosroe, Meander, Therida- 
mas, Ortygius, Ceneus, Menaphon, with 
others, 
Mye. brother Cosroe, I find mjrself 
aggrieved. 
Yet insufficient to express the same ; 
For it requires a great and thundering 

speech: 
Good brother, tell the cause unto my Lords ; 
1 know you have a better wit than I. 

Cos, Unhappy Persia, that in former age 
Hast been the seat of mighty conquerors, 
That, in their prowess and their policies. 
Have triumphed over Afric and the bounds 
Of Europe, where the sun scarce dares ap- 
pear 
For freezing meteors and congealM cold, 
Now to be ruled and governed by a man 
At whose birth-day Cynthia with Satxun 
joined. 



And Jove, the Sun, and Mercury denied 
To shed their influence in his fickle brain. ^ 
Now Turks and Tartars shake their sword* 

at thee. 
Meaning to mangle all thy provinces. 
Myc, Brother, I see your meaning well 
enough. 
And through your planets I perceive you 

think 
I am not wise enough to be a king. 
But I refer me to my noblemen 
That know my wit, and can be witnesses. 
I might command you to be slain for this : 
Meander, might I not ? 
Meand. Not for so small a fault, my 

sovereign lord. 
Myc. I mean it not, but yet I know I might ; 
Yet live ; yea live, Mycetes wills it so. 
Meander, thou, my faithfiil counsellor. 
Declare the cause of my conceivM grief. 
Which is, God knows, about that Tambur- 
laine, 
That, like a fox in midst of harvest tim«k 



L 
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Doth prey upon my flocks of passengeis ; 
And, as I hear, doth mean to pull my 

plumes : 
Therefore 'tis good and meet for to be wise. 
Meand. Oft have I heard your Majesty 

complain 
Of Tamburlaine, that sturdy Scjrthian thief, 
That robs your merchants of Persepolis 
Trading by land unto the Western Isles, 
And in your confines with his landess train 
Daily commits uncivil outrages. 
Hoping (misled by dreaming prophecies) 
To reign in Asia, and with barbarous arms 
To make himself the monarch of the East ; 
But ere he march in Asia, or display 
His vagrant ensign in the Persian fields. 
Your Grace hath taken order by Theridamas, 
Charged with a thousand horse, to appre- 
hend 
And bring him captive to your Highness' 

throne. 
Myc. Full true thou speak'st, and like 

th)rself, my Lord, 
Whom I may term a Damon for thy love : 
Therefore 'tis best, if so it like you all. 
To send my thousand horse incontinent 
To apprehend that paltry Scythian. 
How like you this, my honourable Lords? 
Is 't not a kingly resolution? 
• Cos. It cannot choose because it comes 

from you. 

Myc, Then hear thy charge, valiant The- 
ridamas, 
The chiefest captain of Mycetes' host, 
The hope of Persia, and the very legs 
Whereon our State doth lean as on a staff. 
That holds us up, and foils our neighbour 

foes : 
Thoushalt be leader of this thousand horse. 
Whose foaming gall with rage and high 

disdain 
Have sworn the death of wicked Tambur* 

laine. 
Go frowning forth ; but come thou smiling 

home. 
As did sir Paris with the Grecian dame ; 
Retnm with speed — time passeth swift 

away; 
Our life is frail, and we may die to-day. 
Ther, Before the moon renew her bor- 
rowed light. 
Doubt not, my Lord and gracious Sovereign, 
But Tamburlaine and that Tartarian rout. 
Shall either perish by our warlike hands. 
Or plead for mercy at your Highness' feet. 
Myc, Go, stout Theridamas, thy words 

are swords. 
And with thy looks thou conquerest all thy 

foet; 



I long to see thee back return from thence. 
That I may view these milk-white steeds of 

mine 
All loaden with the heads of killM men. 
And from their knees e'en to their hoofs 

below 
Besmeared with blood that makes a dainty 
show. 
Ther, Then now, my Lord* I humbly 

take my leave. 
Myc. Theridamas, farewell I ten thousand 
times. [iB«7 Theridamas. 

Ah, Menaphon, why stay'st thou thus be- 
hind. 
When other men press forward for re- 
nown? 
Go, Menaphon, go into Scythia ; 
And foot by foot follow Theridamas. 

Cos. Nay, pray you let him stay; a 
greater [task] 
Fits Mehaphon than warring with a thief : 
Create him Prorex of all Africa, 
That he may win the Babylonians' hearts 
Which will revolt from Persian govern- 
ment. 
Unless they have a wiser king than you. 
Myc. "Unless they have a wiser kin^ 
than you." 
These are his words; Meander, set then 
down. 
Cos. And add this to them— that all Asia 
Laments to see the folly of their king. 
Myc. Well, here I swear hy this my royal 

seat, — 
Cos. You may do well to kiss it then. 
Myc. Embossed with silk as best beseems 
my state. 
To be revenged for these contemptuous 

words. 
O, where is duty and allegiance now? 
Fled to the Caspian or the Ocean main ? 
What shall I call thee? brother?— no, 

a foe; 
Monster of natiure I — Shame unto thy stock 
That dar'st presume thy sovereign for to 

mockl 
Meander, come : I am abused. Meander. 
[A II go out but Cosroe and Men^hon. 
Men. How now, my Lord? What, 
mated and amazed 
To hear the king thus threaten like him- 
self 1 
Cos. Ah, Menaphon, I pass not for his 
threats ; 
The plot is laid by Persian noblemen 
And captains of the Median garrisons 
To crown me emperor of Asia : 
But this it is that doth excruciate 
The very substance of my vexfed soul- 
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To see our neighbours that were wont to 

quake 
And tremble at the Peraan monarch's name. 
Now sit and laugh our regiment to scorn ; 
And that, which might resobe me into 

tears — 
Men from the farthest equinoctial Ifaie 
Have swarmed in troops into the Eastern 

India, 
Lading their ships with gold and precious 

stones, 
And made their spoils from all our pro- 
vinces. 
Men. This should entreat your highness 

to rpioice, 
Since Fortune gives you opportunity 
To gain the title of a conqueror 
By curing of this maimM empeiy. 
Afric and Europe bordering on your land, 
And continent to your dominions, 
How easily may you, with a mighty host. 
Pass into Graecia, as did Cyrus once, 
And cause them to withdraw theu: forces 

home, 
Lest you subdue the pride of Christendom. 
Cos, But, Menaphon, what means this 

trumpet's sound ? 
Men. Behold, my lord, Ortygius and the 

rest 
Bringing the crown to make you emperor 1 

£«i^ Ortygius tfiMf Ceneus, with others^ 
bearing a Crown. 
Magnificent and mighty Prince 



We, in the name of other Persian states 
And Commons of the mighty monarchy, 
Present thee with the imperial diadem. 
Cen. The warlike soldiers and the gentle- 
men. 
That heretofore have filled Persepolis 
With Afric captains taken in the field, 
W oats 



ts, 

joy, 

irsia 
lit. 



And vow to wear it for my country's good. 
In spite of them shall malice my estate. 

Orty. And in assurance of desired success, 
We here do crown thee monarch of the East, 
Emperor of Asia and of Persia ; 
Great Lord of Media and Armenia; 
Duke of Africa and Albania, 
Mesopotamia and of Parthia, 
East India and the late discovered isles ; 
Chief lord of all the wide, vast Euxine Sea. 
And of the ever-raging Caspian Lake. 

All. Long live Cosroe, mighty emperor I 

Cos. And Jove may never let me longer 
live 
Than I may seek to gratiiy your love. 
And cause the soldiers that thus honour me 
To triumph over many provinces I 
By whose desire of discipline in arms 
I doubt not shortly but to reign sole king. 
And with the army of Theridamas, 
(Whither we presently will fly, my lords) 
To rest secure agamst my brother's force. 

Orty. We knew, my lord, before wt 
brought the crown. 
Intending your investion so near 
The residence of your despisM brother, 
The lords would not be too exasperate 
To injury or suppress your worthy title ; 
Or, if they would, there are in readiness 
Ten thousand horse to cany you from hence; 
In spite of all suspected enemies. 

Cos. I know it well, my lord, and thank 
you all. 

Orty. Sound up the trumpets then — 

[Trumpets sounds 

All, God save the king 1 

[Exeunt omnes. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Tamburlaine, leading Zenocrate, fol- 
lawed by Techelles, Usumcasane, 
Agydas, Magnetes, Lords, and Sol- 
dterst loaded with Treasure. 

Tamb. Come, lady, let not this appal 
yoiu: thoughts ; 
The jewels and the treasure we have ta'en 
Shall be reserved, and you in better state. 
Than if you were arrived in Syria, 
Even in the circle of your father's arms, 
The mighty soldan of iEgyptia. 

Zeno. An, shepherd ! pity my distressed 
plight, 
(If, as thou seem'st, thou art so mean a man,) 
And seek not to enrich thy followers i 

By lawless rapine firom a silly maid, | 

Who travelling with these, my uncle's, lordf 
To Memphis, firom his country of Media, 
Where, aXL my youth, I have been govern^ 
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Have past the arm^ of the mighty Turk, 
Bearing his privy signet and bis hand 
To safe conduct us thorough Africa. 
Mag. And since we have arrived in 
^ythia, 
Besides rich presents from the puissant Cham, 
We have his highness' letters to command 
Aid and assistance, if we stand in need. 
Tamb, But now you see these letters and 
commands 
Are countermanded by a greater man ; 
And through my provinces you must expect 
Letters of conduct from my mightiness, 
If you intend to keep your treasure safe. 
But since I love to live at liberty, 
As easily may you get the soldsm's crown 
As any prizes out of my precinct ; 
For they are friends that help to wean my 

state 
Till men and kingdoms help to strengthen 

it, 
And must maintain my life exempt from 

servitude — 
But, tell me, madam, is your grace be- 
trothed? 
Zeno. I am — my lord — ^for so you do im- 
port. 
Tamb. I am « lord, for so my deeds shall 
prove ; 
And vet a shepherd by my parentage. 
But, lady, this fair face and heavenly hue 
Must grace his bed that conquers Asia, 
And means to be a terror to the world, 
Measuring the limits of his empery 
By east and west, as Phcebus doth his 

course. 
Lie here ye weeds that I disdain to wear I 
This complete armour and this curtle axe 
Are adjuncts more beseeming Tamburlaine. 
And, madam, whatsoever you esteem 
Of this success and loss unvalued, 
Both may invest you empress of the East ; 
And these that seem but silly country swains 
May have the leading of so great an host. 
As with their weight shall make the moun- 
tains quake. 
Even as when vidndy exhalations 
Fighting for passage, tilt within the earth. 
Tuh. As princely lions, when they rouse 
themselves. 
Stretching their paws, and threatening herds 

of b^ts, 
So in his armour looketh Tamburlaine. 
Methinks I see kings kneeling at his feet, 
And he with frowning brows and fiery looks. 
Spuming their crowns from oflf their captive 
heads. 
Usum. And making thee and me, Te- 
chelles, kings. 



That even to death will follow Tamburlaine. 
Tamb. Nobly resolved, sweet friends and 
followers 1 
These Lords, perhaps do scorn our esti- 
mates. 
And think we prattle with distempered 

spirits ; 
But since they measure our deserts so mean. 
That in conceit bear empires on our spears, 
Affecting thoughts coequal with the clouds. 
They sluill be kept our forcM followers, 
Till with their eyes they view us emperors. 
Zeno. The Gods, defenders of the inno- 
cent. 
Will never prosper your intended drifts. 
That thus oppress poorfriendless passengers. 
Therefore at least admit us liberty, 
Even as thou hopest to be eternized* 
By living Asia's mighty emperor. 
Agyd. I hope our ladies' treasures and 
our own. 
May serve for ransom to our Hberties : 
Return our mules and empty camels back. 
That we may travel into Syria, 
Where her betrothed lord Alcidamas, 
Esroects th' arrival of her highness' person. 
Mag. And wheresoever we repose our- 
selves. 
We will report but well of Tamburlaine. 
Tamb, Disdains Zenocrate to live with 
me? 
Or you, my lords, to be my followers? 
Thkik you I weigh this treasure more than 

you? 
Not all the gold in India's wealthy arms 
Shall buy the meanest soldier in my train. 
Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of Jove, 
Brighter than is the silver Rhodope, 
Fairer than whitest snow on Scythian hills,— 
Thy person is more worth to 'Tambiurlaine, 
Than the possession of the Persian crown. 
Which gracious stars have promised at my 

A hundr^ Tartars shall attend on thee, 
Moimted on steeds swifter than Pegasus ; 
Thy garments shall be made of Median 

Enchased with precious jewels of mine own, 
More rich and valurous than Zenocrate's. 
With milk-white harts upon an ivory sled. 
Thou shalt be drawn amidst the frozen 

pools. 
And scale the icy mountains' lofty tops. 
Which with thy beauty will be soon resolved. 
My martial prizes with five hundred men. 
Won on the fifty-headed Wolga's waves, 
Shall we all offer to Zenocrate, — 
And then myself to fair Zenocrate, 
Tuh, What now I— in love? 
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Tam^. Techelles, women must be flat- 
terM: 
But this is she with whom I am in love. 

E»^ a Soldier. 

Sold, News I news ! 
Tamb, How now— what's the matter ? 
Sold, A thousand Persian horsemen are 
at hand, 
Sent from the king to overcome us all. 
Tamb, How now, my lords of Egypt, and 

Zenocrate I 
How ! — ^must your jewels be restored again, 
And I, that triumphed so, be overcome? 
How say you, lordings, — ^is not this your 
hope? 
Agyd. We hope yourself will willingly re- 

stcnre them. 
Tamb, Such hope, such fortune, have the 
thousand horse. 
Soft ye, my lords, and sweet Zenocrate ! 
You must be forced from me ere you go. 
A thousand horsemen ! — We five hundred 

foot I— 
An odds too gnat for us to stand against. 
But are they rich?— and is their armour 
good? 
Sold, Their plimiW helms are wrought 
with beaten gold, 
Their swords enamdled, and about their 

necks 
Hang massy chains of gold, down to the 

waist, 
In every part exceeding brave and rich. 
Tamb. Then shall we fight courageously 
with them? 
Or look you I should play the orator? 
Tech, No: cowards and Dunt-hearted 
runaways 
Look for orations when the foe is near : 
Our swords shall play the orator for us. 
Usum, Come! let us meet them at the 
mountain top. 
And with a sudden and a hot alarum, 
Drive all their horses headlong down the 
hill. 
Tech. Come, let us march ! 
Tamb, Stay i ask a parle first. 

Th£ Soldiers enter. 

Open the mails, vet guard the treasure sure ; 
Lay out our golden wedges to the view. 
That their i^ections may amaze the Per- 
sians; 
And look we friendly on them when they 

come; 
But if they offer word or violence, 
We'll fight five hundred men at arms to one. 
Before we part with our possession. 



And 'gainst the general we will lift our 

swords. 
And either lance his greedy thirsting throat. 
Or take him prisoner, and his chain shall serve 
For manacles, till he be ransomed home. 
Tech, I hear them come ; shall we en- 
counter them ? 
Tamb. Keep all your standings and not 
stir a foot. 
Myself will bide the danger of the brunt 

Enter Theridamas and others, 

Thtr, Where is this Scythian [this] Tam- 

burlaine ? 
Tamb, Who seek'st thou, Persian?— -I 

am Tamburlaine. 
Ther, Tamburlaine !— A Scythian shep- 
herd so embellished 
With nature's pride and richest furniture I 
His looks do menace Heaven and dare the 

gods: 
His fiery eyes are fixed upon the earth, 
As if he now devised some stratagem. 
Or meant to pierce Avemus' darksome vauts 
To puU the triple-headed dog from hell. 
Tamb, Noble and mild this Persian seems 

to be, 
If outward habit judge the inward man. 
Tech, His deep affections make him pas- 
sionate. 
Tamb. With what a majesty he rears his 

looks! 
In thee, thou valiant man of Persia, 
I see the folly of thy emperor. 
Art thou but captain of a thousand horse. 
That by characters graven in thy brows. 
And by thy martial face and stout aspect, 
Deserv'st to have the leading of an host ? 
Forsake thy king, and do but join with me. 
And we will triumph over all the world ; 
I hold the fates bound fast in iron chains, 
And with my hand turn fortune's wheel 

about: 
And sooner shall the sun fall from his sphere, 
Than Tambiu-laine be slain or overcome. 
Draw forth thy sword, thou mighty man at 

arms, 
Intending but to raze my charmed skin. 
And Jove himself will stretch his hand from 

Heaven 
To ward the blow and shield me safe from 

harm. 
See how he rains do'vvn heaps of gold in 

showers, 
As if he meant to give my soldiers pay ! 
And as a sure and grounded argument. 
That I shall be the monarch of the East, 
He sends this soldan's daughter rich and 

brave. 
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To be my queen and portly emperess. 
If thou wilt stay with me, renownM man, 
And lead thy thousand horse vrith my con- 
duct, 
Besides thy share of this Egyptian prize, 
Those thousand horse shall sweat with mar- 
tial spoil 
Of conquered kingdoms and of cities sacked ; 
Both we will walk upon the lofty difife. 
And Christian merchants that with Russian 

stems 
Plough up huge furrows in the Caspian sea, 
Shall vail to us, as lords of all the lake. 
Both we will reign as consuls of the earth, 
And mighty kings shall be our senators. 
Jove sometimes maskM in a shepherd's 

weed, 
And by those steps that he hath scaled the 

heavens 
May we become immortal like the gods. 
Join with me now in this my mean estate, 
(I call it mean because being ^t obscure, 
The nations far removed adnure me not,) 
And when my name and honour shall be 

spread 
As far as Boreas claps his brazen wings. 
Or fair Bdotes sends his cheerful light. 
Then shalt thou be competitor with me, 
And sit with Tamburlaine in all his majesty. 
Thcr. Not Hermes, prolocutor to the 
gods. 
Could use persuasions more patheticaL 
Tamb, Nor are Apollo's oracles more 
true, 
Than thou shalt find my vaunts substantiaL 
Tech. We are his friends, and if the Per- 
sian king 
Should offer present dukedoms to our state, 
We think it loss to make exchange for that 
We are assured of by our friend's success. 
Usum. And kingdoms at the least we all 
expect, 
Besides the honour in assurM conquests. 
When kings shall crouch \mto our conquer- 
ing swords 
And hosts of soldiers stand amazed at us ; 
When with their fearful tongues they shall 

confess, 
These are the men that all the world ad- 
mires. 
Ther, What strong enchantments tice my 



yielding soul 
> thes 



To these resolvM, noble Scythians ? 
But shall I prove a traitor to my king? 
Tamb. ^fo, but the trusty friend of Tam- 
burlaine. 
Ther. Won with thy words, and con- 
quered with thy looks, 
1 yield myself* my men, and horse to tbee^ 



To be partaker of thy good or ill, 
As long as life maintains Theridamas. 
Tamb. Theridamas, my friend, take here 
my hand. 
Which is as much as if I swore by Heaven, 
And call'd the gods to witness of my vow. 
Thus shall my heart be still combined with 

thine 
Until our bodies turn to elements. 
And both our souls aspire celestial thrones. 
Techelles and Casane, welcome him I 
Tech. Welcome, renownM Persian to us 

alll 
Usum. Long may Theridamas remain 

with us! 
Tamb. These are my friends, in whom I 
more rejoice 
Than doth the kmg of Persia in his crown. 
And by the love of I^lades and Orestes, 
Whose statues we adore in Scjrthia, 
Thyself and them shall never part from torn 
Before I crown you kings in Asia. 
Make much of them, gentle Theridamas, 
And they will never leave thee till the death. 
Ther. Nor thee nor them, thrice noUa 
Tamburlaine, 
Shall want my heart to be with gladness 

pierced, 
To do you honour and security. 

Tamb. A thousand thanks, worthy The- 
ridamas. 
And now fair madam, and my noble lords. 
If you will willingly remain with me 
You shall have honours as your merits be ; 
Or else you shall be forced with slavery. 
Agyd. We yield imto thee, happy Tam- 
burlaine. 
Tamb. For you then, madam, I am out 

of doubt. 
Zeno. I must be pleased perforce. 
Wretched Zenocrate I {E^eunk 



ACT THE SECOND. 
SCENE I. 

Enter Cosrott Menaphon, Ortygius, 
Ceneus, with other soldiers. 

Cos. Thus far are we towards Therida- 
mas, 
And valiant Tamburlaine, the man of fame, 
The man that in the forehead of his fortune 
Bears figures of renown and miracle. 
But tell me, that hast seen him, Menaphon, 
What stature wields he, and what person- 
age? 
Men. Of stature tall, and straightly 
fashioned. 
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Like his desire lift upward and divine, 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly 

knit, 
Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly 

bear 
Old Atlas' burthen;— 'twixt his manly 

pitch, 
A pearl, mme worth than all the world, is 

placed, 
"Wherein by curious sovereignty of art 
Are fixed lus piercing instruments of sight, 
AVhose fiery circles bear encompassM 
A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 
Xhat guides his steps and actions to the 

throne. 
Where honour sits invested royally : 
Pale of complexion, wrought in him with 



Thirsting with sovereignty and love oi arms ; 
His lofty brows in fdds do figure death, 
And in their smoothness amity and life ; 
About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 
AVrappM in curls, as fierce Achilles' was, 
On which the breath of Heaven delights to 

play, 
Making it dance with wanton majesty ." 
His arms and fingers, long, and sinewy, 
Betokening valour and excess of strength ; — 
In every part proportioned like the man 
Should make the world subdued to Tam- 
burlaine. 
Cos. Well hast thou pourtrayed in thy 
terms of life 
The face and personage of a wondrous 

man; 
Nature doth strive with Fortune and his 

stars 
To make him famous in accomplished 

worth; 
And well his merits shew him to be made 
His fortune's master and the king of men. 
That could persuade at such a sudden pinch, 
With reasons of his valour and his life, 
A thousand sworn and overmatching foes. 
Then, when our powers in points of swords 

are joined 
And closed in compass of the killing bullet. 
Though strait the passage and the port be 



That leads to palace of my brother's life, 
Proud is his fortune if we pierce it not. 
And when the princely Persian diadem 
Shall overwdgh his weary witless bead, 
^d fall like mellowed fruit with shakes of 

death, 
In lair Persia, noble Taniburlaine 
Shall be my regent and remain as king. 
Orfy. In ha^py hour we have set the 
crown 



Upon yoiu* kingly head that seeks our 

honour. 
In joining with the man ordained by Heaven, 
To further every action to the best 
Cen, He that with shepherds and a little 

spoil 
Durst in disdain of wrong and tyrannv. 
Defend his freedom 'gainst a monarchy, 
What will he do supported l^ a king. 
Leading a troop of gentlemen and lords. 
And stuffed with treasure for his highest 

thoughts ! 
Cas, And such shaU wait on worthy Tarn- 

burlaine. 
Our army will be forty thousand strong. 
When Tamburlaine and brave Theridamas 
Have met us by the river Araris ; 
And all conjoined to meet the witless long. 
That now is marching near to Parthia, 
And with unwilling soldiers faintly armed. 
To seek revenge on me and Tamburlaine, 
To whom, sweet Menaphon, direct me 

straight. 
Mm, 1 will, my lord. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Enter Mycetes, Meander, with other Lords; 
and Soldiers, 

Mye, Come, my Meander, let us to this 

gear. 
I tell you true, my heart is swoln with wrath 
On this same thievish villain, Tamburlaine, 
And, on that false Cosroe, my traitorous 

brother. 
Would it not grieve a king to be so abused 
And have a thousand horsemen ta'en 

away? 
And, which is worse, to have his diadem 
Sought for by such scald knaves as love him 

not? 
I think it would ; well then, by Heavens I 

swear, 
Aurora shall not peep out of her doors. 
But I will have Cosroe by the head. 
And kill proud Tamburlaine with point of 

sword. 
Tell you the rest. Meander ; I have said. 
Meand, Then having past Armenian de- 
serts now. 
And pitched our tents under the Georgian 

hills. 
Whose tops are covered with Tartarian 

thieves, 
That lie in ambush, waiting for a prey, 
What should we do but bid them battk 

straight, 
And rid the world of those detested troops? 
Lest, if we let them linger here awhile^ 
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They gather strength by power of fresh 

supplies. 
This country swarms with vile outrageous 

men 
That live by rapine and by lawless spoil. 
Fit soldiers for the wicked Tamburlaine ; 
And he that could with gifts and promises 
Inveigle him that led a thousand horse, 
And make him false his faith unto his king, 
Will quickly wm such as be like himself. 
Therdfore dieer up your minds ; prepare to 

fight; 
He that can take or slaughter Tamburlaine, 
Shall rule the province oi Albania : 
Who brings that traitor's head, Theridamas, 
Shall have a government in Media, 
Beside the spoil of him and all his train : 
But if Cosroe, (as our spials say, 
And as we know) remains with Tambur- 
laine, 
His Highness' pleasure is that he should live, 
And be reclaimed with princely lenity. 
A Spy. A hundred horsemen of my com- 
pany 
Scouting abroad upon these champion plains 
Have viewed the army of the Scythians, 
Which make report it far exceeds the 
king's. 
Meand. Suppose they be in number in- 
finite. 
Yet being void of martial discipline, 
All running headlong after greedy spoils. 
And more regarding gain than victory, 
like to the cruel brothers of the earth. 
Sprung of the teeth of dragons venomous, 
Tneir careless swords shall lance their 

fellows' throats, 
And make us triumph in their overthrow. 
Myc. Was there such brethren, sweet 
Meander, say, 
That sprung of teeth of dragons venomous ? 
Meand. ho poets say, my lord. 
Myc. And 'tis a pretty toy to be a poet. 
Well, well. Meander, thou art deeply fkuI, 
And having thee, I have a jewel sure. 
Go on, my Lord, and give your charge, I 

say; 
Thy wit will make us conquerors to-day. 
Meand. Then, noble soldiers, to entrap 
these thieves. 
That live confounded in disordered troops. 
If wealth or riches may prevail with them. 
We have our camels laden all with gold. 
Which you that be but common soldiers 
Shall fling in every comer of the field ; 
And while the base-bom Tartars take it up. 
You, fighting more for honour than for gold. 
Shall massacre those greedy-minded slaves ; 
And when their scattered army is subdued. 



And you march on their slaughtered car- 
casses. 

Share equally the gold that bought theif 
lives, 

And live like gentlemen in Persia. 

Strike up the drum ! and march courage- 
ously ! 

Fortune herself doth sit upon our crests. 
Afyc. He tells you tme, my masters : so 
he does. 

Drums, why sound ye not, when Meander 
speaks ? [Exeunt^ drums sounding, 

SCENE IIL 

Enter Cosroe, Tambiurlaine, Theridamas, 
Techelles, Usumcasane and Ortygius, 
with others. 

Cos. Now, worthy Tambmiaine, have I 

reposed 
In thy approvM fortunes all my hope. 
What think'st thou, man, shall come of our 

attempts? 
For even as from assured oracle, 
I take thy doom for satisfaction. 

Tamb. And so mistake you not a whit, 

my Lord ; 
For fates and oraclds [of] Heaven have 

sworn 
To royalize the deeds of Tamburlaine, 
And make them blest that share in his 

attempts. 
And doubt you not but, if you favom* me, 
And let my fortunes and my valour sway 
To some direction in your martial deeds. 
The world will strive with hosts of men at 

arms. 
To swarm unto the ensign I support : 
The host of Xerxes, which by fame is said 
To have drank the mighty Parthian Araris, 
Was but a handful to that we will have. 
Our quivering lances, shaking in the air. 
And bullets, like Jove's dreadful thunder- 
bolts. 
Enrolled in flames and fiery smouldering 

mists. 
Shall threat the gods more than Cyclopian 

wars: 
And with our sun-bright armour as wc 

march, 
We'll chase the stars from heaven and dim 

their eyes 
That stand and muse at our admirM arms. 
Ther. You hear, my Lord, what working 

words he hath : 
But when you see his actions stop his 

speech. 
Your speech will stay or so extol his worth 
As I shall be commended and excused 
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For turning in^ poor charge to his direction. 
And these his two renownM friends, my 

lord. 
Would make one thirst and strive to be xe- 

tained 
In such a mat degree of amity. 

Tech. With duty and with amity we 

yield 
Our utmost service to the fait Cosroe. 
Cos, Which I esteem as portion of my 
crown. 
Usumcasane and Techdles both, 
When she that rules in Rhamnus' golden 

gates, 
And makes a passage for all prosperous 

arms, 
Shan make me solely emperor of Asia, 
Then shall your meeds and valours be ad- 
vanced 
To rooms of honour and nobility. 

Tamb, Then haste, Cosroe, tc be king 

alone, 
That I with these, my friends, and ^XL my 

men 
May triumph in our long-expected fate. — 
The king, your brother, is now hard at 

hand; 
Meet with the fool, and rid your royal 

shoulders 
Of such a burthen as outweighs the sands 
And all the craggy rocks of Caspia. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes, My lord, we have discoverM the 
enemy 
Ready to charge you with a mighty army. 
Cos. Come, Tamburlaine I now whet thy 
winged sword, 
And lift thy lofty arm into the clouds. 
That it may reach the king of Persia's 

crown. 
And set it safe on my victorious head. 
Tamb, See where it is, the keenest curtle 
axe 
That e'er made passage thorough Persian 

arms. 
These are the wings shall make it fly as 

swift 
As doth the lightning or the breath of 

Heaven, 
And kill as siire as it swiftly flies. 
Cos. Thy words assttre me of kind suc- 
cess; 
Go, valiant soldier, go before and charge 
The fainting army of that foolish king. 

Tamb. Usumcasane and Techelles come ! 
We are enow to scare the enemy. 
And more than needs to make an emperor. 
[Tkiygo out to the battle. 



SCENE IV. 

Enter Mycetes, with his Crown in his 

hand, offering to hide it, 
Mye. Accursed be he that first faivente^ 

wart 
They knew not, ah they knew not. simpla 

men. 
How those were hit by pelting cannon shot. 
Stand staggering like a quivering aspen 

leaf 
Fearing the force of Boreas'boisterous blaiti. 
In whsU a lamentable case were I 
If Nature had not given me wisdom's lore^ 
For kings are clouts that every man shoots at. 
Our crown the pm that thousands seek to 

cleave ; 
Therefore in policy I think it good 
To hide it close ; a goodly stratagem. 
And far from any man thiat is a fool : 
So shall I not be known ; or if I be, 
They cannot take away my crown from ma 
Here will I bide it in this simple hole. 

Enter Tamburlaine. 

Tamb, What, fearftil coward, straggling 
from the camp. 
When kings themselves are present in the 
field? 
Myc. Thouliest. 
Tamb. Base villain! darest thou give me 

theUe? 
Mye. Away; I am the king; go; touch 
me not. 
Thou break'st the law of arms, unless thou 

kneel 
And cry me "mercy, noble king." 

Tamb. Are you the witty king of Persia? 
Myc. Aye, marry am I: have you any 

suit to me? 
Tamb. I would entreat you speak but 

three wise words. 
Myc, So I can when 1 9ee my time. 
Tamb. Is this your crown? 
Myc. Aye, didst thou ever see a fairer? 
Tami. You will not sell it, will you? 
Myc. Such another word and I will have 

thee executed. Come, giv« it me I 
Tamb. No ; I took it prisoner. 
Myc. You lie ; I gave it you. 
Tamb. Then 'tis mine. 
Myc. No ; I mean I let you keep it. 
Tamb. Well ; I mean you shall have H 
again. 
Here ; take it lor awhile : I lend it thee, 
*Till I may see thee hemmed with armMment 
Then shalt thou see me pull it from thy head! 
Thou art no match for mighty Tamburlaine, '■ 
\ExU1vs^.\ 
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Mye. O godsl Is this Tambuilaiiie the 
thief? 
I marvel much he stole it not away. 

[Trumpets sound to the battlt: Mycetes 
runs out, 

SCENE V. 
Rniir Cosroe, Tambuilahie, Theridamas, 
Menaphon, Meander, Ortygius, Techd- 
ks, Usumcasane, with others, 
Tawtb, Hold thee, Cosroe ! wear two im- 
perial crowns; 
Think thee invested now as royally, 
Even by the mighty hand of Tamburlaine, 
As if as many kings as could encompass thee 
V^th greatest pomp, had crowned thee em- 
peror. 
Cos. So do I, thrice-ienownM man at 
arms. 
And none shall keep the crown but Tambur- 
laine. 
Thee do I make my regent of Persia, 
And general lieutenant of my armies. 
Meander, you, that were our brother's guide, 
And chiefest counsellor in all his acts. 
Since he is yielded to the stroke of war. 
On your submission we with thanks excuse, 
And give you equal place in our affairs. 
Meand. Most hs^piest emperor, in hum- 
blest terms, 
I vow my service to your majesty. 
With utmost virtue of my faith and duty. 
Cos. Thanks, good Meander: then Cosroe 
reign. 
And govern Persia in her former pomp 1 
Now send embassage to thy neighbour kings. 
And let them know the Persian king is 

changed. 
From (me that knew not what a king should 

do, 
Toone that can command what longs thereto. 
And now we will to fair Persepolis, 
With twenty thousand expert soldiers. 
The lords and captains of m v brother's camp 
With httle slaughter take Meander's course 
And gladly yield them to my gracious rule. 
Ortygius and Menaphon, my trusty friends, 
Now will I gratify your former good. 
And grace your calling with a neater sway. 
Oriy, And as we ever aimed at your be- 
hoof 
And sought your state all honour it deserved. 
So will we with our powers and our lives 
Endeavour to preserve and prosper it 

Cos. I will not thank thee, sweet Ortygius; 
Better replies ^hall prove my purposes. 
And now, Lord Tamburlaine, my brother's 

camp 
I leave to thee and to Theridama% 



To follow me to fair Persepolis. 
Then will I march to all those Indian mines. 
My witless brother to the Christians lost. 
And ransom them with fame and usury. 
And tiU thou overtake me, Tamburlaine, 
^taying to order all the scattered troops,) 
Farewell, lord regent and his ha^ppy friends 1 
I long to sit upon mj brother's tmone. 
Meand, Your majesty shall shortly have 
your wish. 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis. 

lAllgo out but Tamb., Tech., Ther.,^ 
aiut Usiun. *%j^ 

Tamb, *'And ride In triumph throu|;n^ 
Persepolis !" 
Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles? 
Usumcasane and Theridamas, 
Is it not passing brave to be a king, 
•• And ride in triimiph through Persepolis ?[|^ 
Tech. O, my lord, 'tis sweet and fulL^ 

pomp. 
Usum. To be a king is half to be a god. 
Ther. A god is not so glorious as a king. 
I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven. 
Cannot compare with kingly joys in earth. — 
To wear a crown encha^ with pearl and 

gold. 
Whose virtues cany with it life and death ; 
To ask and have, command and be obeyed; 
When looks breed love, with looks to gain 

the prize. 
Such power attractive shines in princes' eyes ! 
Tamb, Why say, Theridamas, wilt thou 

be a king? 
Ther. Nay, though I praise it, I can live 

without it. 
Tamb. What say my other friends? Wll 

you be kings ? 
Tech, I, if I could, with all my heart, my 

lord. 
Tamb. Why, that's well said, Techelles; 
so would I, 
Andsowouldyou,mymasters, wouldyounot? 
Usum. What then, my lord ? 
Tamb. Why then, O^ane, shall we wish 
for aught 
The world affords in gr^est novelty. 
And rest attemptless, faint, and destitute? 
Methinks we should not: I am strongly 

Uiuved, 
That if I should desire the Persian crown, 
I could attain it with a wondrous ease. 
And would not all our soldiers soon consent, 
If we should aim at such a digni^ ? 
Ther. I know they would with our per- 
suasions. 
Tamb. Why then, Theridamas, 111 first 
assay 
To get the Persian kingdom to myself; 
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Then thou for Parthia ; they for Scythia and 

Media; 
And, if I prosper, all shall be as sure 
As if the Turk, the Pope, Afric, and Greece, 
Oune creeping to us with their crowns apiece. 
Tech. Then shall we send to this tri- 
umphing king. 
And bid him battle for his novel crown? 
Usum. Nay, quickly then, before his room 

be hot. 
Tamb. Twill prove a pretty jest, in faith, 

my friends. 
Ther, A jest to charge on twenty thou- 
sand men! 
I judge the purchase more important far. 
Tamb, Judge by thyself, Theridamas, not 
me; 
For presently Techelles here shall haste 
To bid him battle ere he pass too far, 
And lose m(^e labour than the gain will quit. 
Then shalt thou see this Scythian Tambur- 

laine, 
Make but a jest to win the Persian crown. 
Techelles, take a thousand horse with thee. 
And bid him turn him back to war with us, 
That only made him king to make us sport. 
We will not steal upon him cowardly. 
But give him warning and more warriors. 
Haste, thee, Techelles, we will follow thee. 
What saith Theridamas? 

Ther, Go on for me. {Exeunt, 

SCENE VI. 

£nier Cosroe, Meander, Ortygius, Mena- 
phon, wttA other Soldiers, 

Cos. What means this devilish shepherd 
to aspire 
^^th such a giantly presumption 
To cast up hUls against the face of heaven, 
And dare the force of angry Jupiter ? 
But as he thrust them underneath the hills. 
And pressed out ffre from their bummg jaws, 
So will I send this monstrous slave to hell. 
Where flames shall ever feed upon his souL 
Meand, Some powers divine, or else in- 
fernal, mixed 
Their angry seeds at his conception ; 
For he was never rorung of human race, 
Since with the spint of his fearful pride. 
He dare so d<3ubtlessly resolve of ruk, 
And by profession be ambitious. 
Orty, What god, or fiend, or spirit of the 
^rth. 
Or monster tumM to a manly shape. 
Or of what mould or mettle he be made, 
What star or state soever govern him. 
Let us put on our meet encountering minds; 
And in detesting such a devilish chief. 



In love of honour and defence of right, 
Be armed against the hale of such a foe. 
Whether from earth, or bell, or heaven, he 
grow. 
Cos, Nobly resolved, my good Ortygius; 
And since we all have sudced one whole- 
some air. 
And with the same proportion of elements 
Resolve, I h&pt we are resembled 
Vowing our loves to equal death and life. 
Let's <meer our soldiers to encounter him. 
That grievous image of ingratitude, 
That fiery thirster after sovereignty. 
And bum him in the fury of that name. 
That none can quench but blood and 

empery. 
Resolve, my lords and loving soldiers, now 
To save your king and coimtry from decay. 
Then strike up, drum ; and all the stars that 

make 
The loathsome circle of my dated life. 
Direct my weapon to his barbarous heart, 
That thus opposeth him against the gods. 
And scorns the powers that govern Persia I 
[Exeunt, Martial music, 

SCENE VII. 

Alarums. — A battle; enter Cosroe, wounded, 
Theridamas, Tamburlaine, Techelles, 
Usumcasane, with others, 

Cos. Barbarous and bloody Tamburlaine, 
Thus to deprive me of my crown and life I 
Treacherous and false Theridamas, 
Even at the moming of my happy state. 
Scarce being seated in my royal throne. 
To work my downfiall and untimely end ! 
An uncouth pain torments my grievfed soul, 
And death arrests the organ of my voice, 
Who, entering at the breach thy sword hath 

made, 
Sacks every vein and artier of my heart. — 
Bloody and insatiate Tamburlaine ! 
Tatnb. The thirst of reign and sweetness 

of a crown 
That caused the eldest son of heavenly Ops, 
To thrust his doting father from his cnair, 
And place himself in the empyreal heaven, 
Moved me to manage arms against thy 

state. 
What better precedent than mighty Jove? 
Nature that framed us of four elements. 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world. 
And measure every wandering planet's 

course, 
I Still climbing after knowledge infinite^ 
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And alwajn moving as the restless spheres. 
Will us to wear ourselves, and never rest, 
ntil we reach the ripest fruit of all, 
it perfect bliss and sole felicity, 
The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 
Ther, And that made me to join with 
Tamburlaine : 
For he is gross and like the massy earth, 
That moves not upwards, nor by princely 

deeds 
Doth mean to soar above the highest sort. 
Tech. And that made us the friends of 
Tamburlaine, 
To lift our swords against the Persian king. 
Usum, For as when Jove did thrust old 
Saturn down, 
Neptune and Dis gained each of them a 

cro¥m. 
So do we hope to reign in Asia, 
If Tamburlaine be placed in Persia. 
Cos. The strangest men that ever nature 
made! 
I know not how to take their tyrannies. 
My bloodless body waxeth chill and cokl. 
And with my blood my life slides through 

my wound ; 
My soul begins to take her flight to hell. 
And summons all my senses to depart. — 
The heat and moisture, which did feed each 

other, 
For want of nourishment to feed them both. 
Are dry and cold; and now doth ghastly 

death. 
With greedy talons gripe my bleeding heart. 
And luce a harpy, tires on my life. 
Theridamas and Tamburlaine, I die : 
And fearful vengeance light upon you both ! 
[Cosroe dies. — ^Tamburlaine takts tfu 
craum and puts it on. 
Tamd. Not all the curses, which the furies 
breathe. 
Shall make me leave so rich a prize as this. 
Theridamas, Techelles, and the rest, 
Who think you now is king of Persia? 
AIL Tamburlaine 1 Tamburlaine 1 
Tami, Though Mars himself, the angiy 
god of arms. 
And all the earthly potentates conspire 
To dispossess me of this diadem, 
Yet will I wear it in despite of them, 
As great commander of this eastern world, 
If you but say that Tamburlaine shall reign. 
All, Long live Tamburlaine and reign in 

Asia! 
Tamb. So now it is more surer on my 
head. 
Than if the gods had hekl a Parliament, 
And all pronounced me king of Persia. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Bajazet, the Kings of Fez, Morocco, and 
Argier, with others in great Pomp. 

Baj. Great kings of Barbary and m/ 
portly bassoes. 
We hear the Tartars and the eastern thieves* 
Under the conduct of one Tamburlaine, 
Presume a bickering with your emperor. 
And think to rouse us from our dreadful 

siege 
Of the fJEunous Grecian Constantinople. 
You know our army is invindble; 
As many circumcisM Turks we have. 
And warlike bands of Christians renied. 
As hath the ocean or the Terrene sea 
Small drops of water when the moon begins 
To join in one her semicircled horns. 
Yet would we not be braved with foreign 

power. 
Nor raise our siege before the Grecians yield. 
Or breathless lie before the city walls. 

K. of Fes, RenownM emperor, and 
mighty general, 
What, if you sent the bassoes of your guard 
To charge him to remain in Asia, 
Or else to threaten death and deadly arms 
As from the mouth of mighty Bajazet. 

Bai. Hie thee, mv basso, fast to Persia, 
Tell him thy lord, the Turkish emperor, 
Dread lord of Afric, Europe, and Asia, 
Great king and conqueror of Graecia, 
The ocean Terrene, and the Coal-black sea. 
The high and highest monarch of the world 
Wills and commands (for say not I entieat), 
Not once to set his foot on Africa, 
Or spread his colours [forth] in Graecia, 
Lest he incur the fury of my wrath. 
Tell him I am content to take a truce. 
Because I hear he bears a valiant mind : 
But if, presuming on his silly power, 
He be so mad to manage arms with me. 
Then stay thou with him ; say, I bid thee so : 
And if, before the sun have measured heaven 
With triple circuit, thou legreet us not. 
We mean to take his morning's next arise 
For messenger he will not be reclaimed. 
And mean to fetch thee in despite of him. 

Bas. Most great and puissant monarch of 
the earth. 
Your basso will accomplish your behest. 
And show your pleasure to the Persian, 
As fits the legate of the stately Turk. 

[ExifBu, 

Arg. They say he is the king of Persia ; 
But. if he dare attempt to stir your siege, 
'Twere requisite he should be ten tiiiiesmoi% 
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For all flesh quakes at your magnificence. 
Baj, True, Argier ; and trembles at my 

looks. 
AT. o/Mor, The spring is hindered by 
your smothering host, 
For neither rain can fall upon the earth, 
Nor sun reflex his virtuous beams thereon, 
The ground is mantled with such multitudes. 

Baj. All this is true as holy Mahomet ; 
And all the trees are blasted with our breaths. 
K, of Fen. What thinks your greatness 
best to be achieved 
In pursuit of the city's overthrow? 

Baj. I will the captive pioneers of Aigier 
Cut ofif the water that by leaden pipes 
Runs to the city from the mountain Camon. 
Two mousand horse shall forage up and 

down. 
That no relief or succour come by land : 
And all the sea my gallies countermand. 
Then shall our footmen lie within the trench. 
And with their cannons mouthed like Orcus' 

gulf. 
Batter the walls, and we will enter in ; 
And thus the Grecians shall be conquer&d. 

{Exeunt, 
SCENE II. 

ZenocnUe, Agydas, Anippe, with others. 

Agyd, Madam Zenocrate, may I presume 
To &OW the cause of these unquiet fits. 
That work such trouble to your wonted rest? 
Tis more than pity such a heavenly face 
Should by heart's sorrow wax so wan and 

pale. 
When your offensive rape by Tamburlaine, 
(Which of your whole displeasures should 

be most) 
Hath seemed to be digested long ago. 

Zeno, Although it be digested long ago. 
As his exceeding favours have deserved, 
And might content the Queen of Heaven, as 

w^ 
As it hath changed my first conceived dis- 
dain. 
Yet since a farther passion feeds my thoughts 
With ceaseless and disconsolate conceits, 
Which dye my looks so lifeless as they are. 
And might, if my extremes had full events, 
Make me the ghastly counterfeit of death. 
Agyd, Eternal heaven sooner be dis- 
solved, 
And all that pierceth Phoebus' silver eye. 
Before such hap fall to Zenocrate ! 
Zeno, Ah, life and soul, still hover in his 
breast 
And leave my body senseless as the earth. 
Or else unite you to his life and soul, 
Ttart I may live and die with Tainburlainel 



Enter behind Tamburlaine, Techelles, 

and others, 
Agyd, With Tamburlaine I Ah, 6df 

Zenocrate, 
Let not a man so vile and barbarous. 
That holds you from your father in despite, 
And keeps you from tne honours of a queen, 
(Being supposed his worthless concubme,) 
tie honoured with your love but for necessity. 
So now the mighty soldan hears of you. 
Your highness needs not doubt, but in short 

time. 

He will with Tamburlaine's destruction 
Redeem you from this deadly servitude. 
Zeno. Leave [Agydas] to wound me with 

these words, 
And speak of Tamburlaine as he deserves. 
The entertainment we have had of him 
Is far from villainy or servitude, 
And might in noble minds be counted 

princely. 
Agyd. How can you fancy one that looks 

so fierce, 
Only disposed to martial stratagems? 
Who, when he shall embrace you in his 

arms, 
Will tell how many thousand men he slew ; 
And when you look for amorous discourse. 
Will rattle forth his facts of war and blood. 
Too harsh a subject for your dainty ears. 
Zeno. As looks the Sun through Nilus' 

flowing stream. 
Or when the Morning holds him in her 

arms. 
So looks my lordly love, fair Tamburlaine ; 
His talk more sweeter than the Mij^ses' song 
They sung for honour 'gainst Pierides ; 
Or when Minerva did with Neptune strive : 
And higher would I rear my estimate 
Than Juno, sister to the highest god. 
If I were matched with mighty Tambur 

laine. 
Agyd, Yet be not so inconstant in your 

love; 
But let the yoimg Arabian live in hope 
After your rescue to enjoy his choice. 
You see though first the king of Persia, 
Being a shepherd, seem'd to love you much. 
Now in his majesty he leaves those looks, 
Those words of favour, and those comfort- 

ings, 
And gives no more than common courtesies. 
Zeno, Thence rise the tears that so dis- 

tain my cheeks. 
Fearing his love through my unworthiness. — 

[Tamburlaine ^iEi£f to her and takes her 
away lovingly by the hand^ looking 
wrath/ully on Agydas, and say$ 
nothing. Exeunt all but Agydas, 
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A^d, Betrayed by fortune and suspicious 



love, 



Threatened with frowning wrath and 

jealousy, 
Surprised with fear of hideous revenge, 
I stand aghast ! but most astoniM 
To see his choler shut in secret thoughts, 
And wrapt in silence of his angry soul I 
Upon his brows was pourtrayed ugly death ; 
And in his eyes the furies of his heart 
That shine as comets, menacing revenge, 
And cast a pale complexion on his cheeks. 
As when the seaman sees the Hyades 
Gather an army of Cimmerian douds, 
(Auster and Aquilon with wingM steeds. 
All sweating, tilt about the watery heavens, 
With shivering spears enforcing thunder 

claps, 
And from their shields strike flames of 

lightning,) 
All-fe^ul folds his sails and sounds the 

main, 
lifting his prayers to the Heavens for aid 
Against the terror of the winds and waves, 
So fares Agydas for the late-felt frowns. 
That sent a tempest to my daunted 

thoughts. 
And make my soul divine her overthrow. 

Rntir Usumcasane, and Techelles with 
a naked dagger. 

Tech, See you, Agydas, how the king 

salutes you ? 
He bids you prophesy what it imports. 
Agyd, I prophesied before, and now I 

prove 
The killing frowns of jealousy and love. 
He needed not with words confirm my fear. 
For words are vain where working tools 

present 
The naked action of mv threatened end : 
It says, Agydas, thou shalt surely die. 
And of extremities elect the least ; 
More honour and less pain it may procure 
To die by this resolvM hand of thine. 
Than stay the torments he and Heaven 

have sworn. 
Then haste, Agydas, and prevent the plagues 
Which thy prolong^ fiates may draw on 

thee. 
Go, wander, free from fear of tyrant's rage, 
Removed from the torments and the hell. 
Wherewith he may excruciate thy soul, 
And let Agydas by Agydas die. 
And with this stab slumber eternally. 

{Stabs himself, 
Tech, Usumcasane, see, now right the 

man 
Hath hit the meaning of my lord, the king. 



Usum. 'Faith, and Techetlef, it was manly 
done ; 
And since he was so wise and honourable. 
Let us afford him now the bearing hence. 
And crave his triple-worthy buriaL 

Tech. Agreed, Casane ; we will honour 
him. \Exeuntt hearing out the body. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Tamburlaine, Techelles, Usumca- 
sane, Theridamas, a Basso, Zenocrate^ 
Anippe, with others, 

Tamb, Basso, by this thy lord and master 
knows 
I mean to meet him in Bithynia : 
See how he comes 1 tush, Turks aie full of 

brags, 
And menace more than they can well per- 
form. 
He meet me in the field, and fetch thee 

hence! 
Alas I poor Turk ! his fortune is too weak 
To encoimter with the strength of Tambur- 
laine. 
View well my camp, and speak indiffsrently ; 
Do not my captains and my soldiers look 
As if thw meant to conquer Africa. 
Bas, Your men are valiant, but their 
number few. 
And cannot terrify his mighty host. 
My lord, the great conmiander of the 

world. 
Besides fifteen contributory kings, 
Hath now in arms ten thousand Janisaries, 
Mounted on huty Mauritanian steeds, 
Brought to the war by men of Tripoli ; 
Two hundred thousand footmen that have 

serv'd 
In two set battles fought in Grsecia ; 
And for the expedition of this war. 
If he think good, can ixom his garrisons 
Withdraw as many more to follow him. 
Tuh, The more he brings, the greater is 
the spoil. 
For when they perish by our warlike hands, 
We mean to seat our footman on their 

steeds. 
And rifle all those stately Janisars. 

Tamb, But will those kings accompany 

your lord? 
Bas, Such as his highness please ; but 
some must stay 
To rule the provinces he late subdued. 
Tamb, [To his Oficers.] Then 
courageously: Their crowns are yotufs ; 
This hand shall set them on your conquer- 
ing heads. 
That made me emperor of Asia. 
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Usum. Let him bring millions infinite of 

men. 
Unpe<^ling Western Africa and Greece, 
Yet we assure us of the victory. 
Ther. Even he that in a trice vanqtiished 

two kings. 
More mighty than the Turkish emperor, 
Shall rouse him out of Europe, and pursue 
His scattered army till they yield or die. 
Tamb, Well said, Theridamas ; speak in 

that mood ; 
For will and shall best fitteth Tamburiaine, 
Whose smiling stars give him assurM hope 
Of martial triumph ere he meet his foes. 
I that am termed the scourge and wrath of 

God, 
The only fear and terror of the world. 
Will first subdue the Turk, and then cn- 



Those Christian captives, which you keep as 

slaves, 
Burthening their bodies with your heavy 

chains. 
And feeding them with thin and slender 

fare, 
That naked row about the Terrene sea. 
And when they chance to rest or breathe a 

space, 
Are punished with bastones so grievously. 
That they lie panting on the galley's side. 
And strive for life at every stroke they give. 
These are the cruel pirates of Argier, 
That damned train, the scum of Africa, 
Inhabited with straggling runagates, 
That make quick havock of the Christian 

blood; 
But as I live that town shall curse the time 
That Tamburiaine set foot in Africa. 

Enter Bajazet with his Bassoes and 
contributory Kings* 

Baj. Bassoes and Janisaries of my guard. 
Attend upon the person of your lord. 
The greatest potentate of Africa. 
Tanib* Techelles, and the rest, prepare 
your swords ; 
I mean to encounter with that Bajazet. 

Baj. Kings of '^^z, Morocco, and Argier, 
He calls me Bajazet, whom you call lord I 
Note the presumption of this Scythian 

slave ! 
I tdl thee, villain ; those that lead my horse. 
Have to their names titles of dignity. 
And dar'st thou bluntly call me Bajazet ? 
Tamb. And know, thou Turk, that those 
which lead my horse. 
Shall lead thee captive thorough Africa ; 
And dar'st thou bluntly call me Tambur- 
iaine? 



Baj. By Mahomet my kinsmani sepal* 

chre. 
And by the holy Alcoran I swear. 
He shall be made a chaste and histlest 

eunuch. 
And in my sareU tend my concubines ; 
And all his captains that thus stoutly 

stand. 
Shall draw the chariot of my emperess, 
Whom I have brought to sec their over- 
throw. 
Tamb, By this my sword, that conquered 

Persia, 
Thy fall shall make me famous through the 

world. 
I will not tell thee how 111 handle thee. 
But every common soldier of my camp 
Shall smile to see thy miserable state. 
K, of Fez, What means the mighty 

Turkish emperor, 
To talk with one so base as Tamburiaine? 
K. of Mar. Ye Moors and valiant men of 

Barbary, 
How can ye suffer these indignities ? 
K, of Arg. Leave words, and let them 

fed your lances' points 
Which glided through the bowels of the 

Greeks. 
Baj. Well said, my stout contribatoiy 

Kings: 
Your threefold army and my hugy host 
Shall swallow up these base-bom Persians. 
Tech. Puissant, renowned, antl mighty 

Tamburlame, 
Why stay we thus prolonging of their lives? 
TJur. I long to see those crowns won bj 

our swords. 
That we may rule as kings of Africa. 

Usum. what coward would not fight for 

such a prize ? 
Tamb. Bight all courageously, and be 

you kings ; 
I speak it, and my words are oracles. ' 

Baj. Zabina, mother of three braver boyi 
Than Hercules, that in his infancy 
Dki pash the jaws of serpents venomous ; 
Whose hands are made to gripe a warlike 

lance. 
Their shoulders broad for complete armour 

fit,- 
Their limbs more large, and of a bigger 

size, 
Than all the brats ysprung from Typhon's 

loins ; 
Who, when they come imto their father's 

age, 
Will batter turrets with their manly fists, 
Sit here upon this royal chair of state. 
And on thy head wear my imperial crowiv 
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Untn I bring this sturdy Tamburlaine, 

And all his captains bound in captive chains. 
Zo^. Such good success haj:^)eii to Ba- 

jasetl 
Tam^, Zenocrate, the loveliest maid 
alive, 

Fairer than rocks of pearl and precious 
stone, 

The only paragon of Tamburlaine, 

Whose eyes are brighter than the lamps of 
heaven. 

And speech more pleasant than sweet har- 
mony; 

That with thy looks canst dear the darkened 

And calm the rage of thundering Jupiter, 

Sit down by her, adomM with my crown. 

As if thou wert the empress of the world. 

Stir not, Zenocrate, \mtil thou see 

Me march victoriously with all my men, 

TrUmiphini^ over him and these his kings. 

Which I will bring as vassals to thy feet ; 

Till then take thou my crown, vaunt of my 
worth, 

And manage words with her, as we will 
arms. 
ZejM, And may my love the king of 
Persia, 

Return with victory and free from wound 1 
Bat, Now shalt thou feel the torce of 
Turkish arms. 

Which lately made all Europe quake for 
fear. 

I have of Tttrks, Arabians, Moors, and 
Jews, 

Enough to cover all Bithvnia. 

Let thousands die ; their slaughtered car- 
cases 

Shall serve for walls and bulwaiks to the 
rest; 

And as the heads of Hydra, so my power. 

Subdued, shall stand as mighty as before. 

If they should yieki their necks unto the 
sword, 

Thy soldiers' arms could not endure to 
strike 

So many blows as I have heads for thee. 

Thou knoVst not, foolish, hardy Tambur- 
laine, 

What 'tis to meet me in the open field. 

That leave no ground for thee to march 
upon. 
Tam^. Our conquering swords shall mar- 
shal us the way 

We use to march upon the slaughter'd foe, 

TXampling their bowels with our horses' 
hools; 

Brave horses bred on th* white Tartarian 
hills; 



My camp is like to Julius Caesar's host. 
That never fought but had the victory ; 
Nor in Pharsaha was there such hot war. 
As these, my followers, willingly would have* 
Legions of spirits fleeting in the air 
Direct our bullets and our weapons' points. 
And make your strokes to wound the sense- 
less light, 
And when she sees our bloody colours 

spread, 
Then Victory beghs to take her flight. 
Resting herself upon my milk-white tent?-— 
But come, my lords, to weapons let us fiEdl ; 
The field is ours, the Turk, his wife and aU. 
[£xtt, with his followers, 
Baj, Come kings and bassoes, let us glut 
our swords. 
That thirst to drink the feeble Persian's 
blood. XExitt with his followers, 

2Mb. Base concubine, must thou be placed 
by me. 
That am the empress of the mighty Turk ? 
Zeno. Disdainful Turkess and unreverend 



thou me concubine, that am be- 
trothed 
Unto the great and mighty Tamburlaine? 
Zdb. To Tamburlame, the great Tar- 
tarian thief! 
T^eno. Thou wilt repent these lavish words 
of thine. 
When thy great basso-master and thjrself 
Must plead for mercy at his kingly feet. 
And sue to me to be your advocate. 
Zab, And sue to thee 1— I tell thee, shame- 
less girl. 
Thou shalt be laundress to my waiting 

maid! 
Hov lik'st thou her, Ebea?->Will she 
serve? 
Ebea, Madam, perhaps, she thinks she is 
too fine. 
But I shall turn her into other weeds, 
And make her dainty fingers fall to work. 
Zeno, Hear'st thou, Anippe, how thy 
drudge doth talk? 
And how my slave, her mistress, menaceth? 
Both for their sauciness shall be emplc y :d 
To dress the common soldiers' meat and 

drink. 
For we will scorn they should come near 
ourselves. 
Anip, Yet sometimes let your highness 
send for them. 
To do the work my chambermaid disdains. 
{They sound to the battle within, 
Zeno, Ye gods and powers that govern 



And made my lordly love her worthy king. 
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Now strengthen him against the Turkish 

Bajazet, 
And let his foes, like flocks of fearful roes 
Pursued by hunters fly his angry looks. 
That I may see him issue conqueror ! 
Zab, Now, Mahomet, solicit God him- 
self. 
And make him rain down murdering shot 

from heaven 
To dash the Scythians' brains, and strike 

them dead, 
That dare to manage arms with him 
That offered jewels to thy sacred shrine. 
When first he warred against the Christians ! 
[To the battle o^atH. 
Zeno. By this the Turks lie weltering in 
their blood, 
And Tamburlaine is lord of Africa. 

Zab. Thou art deceived. — I heard the 
trumpets sound, 
As when my emperor overthrew the Greeks, 
And led them captive into Africa. 
Straight will I use thee as thy pride de- 
serves, — 
Prepare thyself to live and die my slave. 
Zeno, If Mahomet should come from 
heaven and swear 
My royal lord is slain or conquered. 
Yet should he not persuade me otherwise 
But that he lives and will be conqueror. 

Enter Bajazet, who is pursued by Tam- 
burlaine, and overcome, 

Tamb, Now, king of bassoes, who is 

conqueror? 
BaJ. Thou, by the fortune of this damn^ 

foil. 
Tamb. Where are your stout, eontributory 

kings? 

Enter Techelles, Theridamas, and 
Usumcasane. 

Tech, We have their crowns — their bodies 

strow the field. 
Tamb. Each man a crown !— Why kingly 
fought i' faith. 
Deliver them into my treasury. 
Zeno. Now let me offer to my gracious 
lord 
His royal crown again so highly won. 
Tamb. Nay, take the crown from her, 
Zenocrate, 
And crown me emperor of Afri'ca. 
Zab, No, Tamburlaine: though now 
thou gat the best. 
Thou shalt not yet be lord of Africa. 
Ther, Give her the crown, Turkess ; you 
were best, [He takes it from her. 



Zab. Injurious villains ! — thieves ! — run- 
agates 1 
How dare you thus abuse my majesty? 
Ther. Here, madam, you are empress ; 
she is none. (j^'^^ ^'^ ^ Zenocrate. 
Tamb, Not now, Theridamas; her time 
is past. 
The pillars that have bolstered up those 

terms, 
Are fallen in clusters at my conquering feet. 
Zab. Though he be prisoner, he may be 

ransomed. 
Tamb. Not all the world shall ransom 

Bajazet. 
Baj, Ah, fair Zabina ! we have lost ihe 
field; 
And never had the Turkish emperor 
5>o great a foil by any foreign foe. 
Now will the Christian miscreants be glad, 
Ringing with joy their superstitious bdls, 
And making bonfires for my overthrow. 
But, ere I die, those foul idolaters 
Shall make me bonfires with their filthy 

bones. 
For though the glory of this day be lost, 
Afric and Greece have garrisons enough 
To make me sovereign of the earth af ain. 
Tamb, Those waUed garrisons will I sub- 
due. 
And write myself great lord of Afnca. 
So from the East unto the furthest West 
Shall Tamburlaine extend his puissant arm. 
The galleys and those pilling brigandines, 
That yearly sail to the Venetian gulf, 
And hover in the Straits for Christian wreck. 
Shall lie at anchor in the isle Asant, 
Until the Persian fleet and men of war, 
Sailing along the oriental sea, 
Have fetched about the Indian continent. 
Even from Persepolis to Mexico, 
And thence tmto the straits of Jubalt^r ; 
Where they shall meet and join their force 

in one, 
Keeping in awe the bay of Portingale, 
And all the ocean by the British shore ; 
And by this means I'll win the world at last 
BaJ. Yet set a ransom on me, Tambur- 
laine. 
Tamb. What think'st thou Tamburlaine 
esteems thy gold ? 
I'll make the kings of India, ere I die, 
Offer their mines to sue for peace to me. 
And dig for treasure to appease my wrath. 
Come, bind them both, and one lead in the 

Turk; 
The Turkess let my love's maid lead away. 
[They bind them* 
BaJ. Ah, villains I — dare ye touch my 
sacred arms? 

15 
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O Mahomet !— O sleepy Mahomet t 
Zab. O cuisM Mahomet, that makes us 
thus 
The slaves to Scythians rude and barbarous ! 
Tamb. Come, bring them in; and for 
this happy conquest. 
Triumph, and solemnize a martial feast. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

Snter the Soldan ofEgfpi, CapoUn, Lords, 

and a MessSsnger. 

Sold. Awake, ye men of Memphis I— 

hear the dang 
Of Scythian trumpets I— hear the basilisks. 
That, roaring, shake Damascus' turrets 

downl 
The rogue of Volga holds Zcnocrate, 
The Soldan's daughter, for his concubine, 
And with a troop of thieves and vagabonds, 
Hath spread his colours to oiu- high disgrace. 
While you, faint-hearted, base Egyptians, 
Lie slumbering on the flowery banks of Nile, 
As crocodiles that unaflrighted rest. 
While thimdering cannons rattle on their 

skins. 
Mess, f^ay, mighty Soldan, did your 

greatness see 
The frowning looks of fiery Tamburlaine, 
That with his terror and imperious eyes. 
Commands the hearts of his associates. 
It might amaze yoiu: royal majesty. 
Sold, Villain, I tell thee, were that Tam- 
burlaine 
As monstrous as Gorgon prince of hell. 
The Soldan would not start a foot from him. 
But speak, what power hath he? 

Mess. Mighty lord. 
Three hundred thousand men in armour 

clad, 
Upon their prancmg steeds disdainfully, 
WiUi wanton paces trampling on the 

ground: 
Five hundred thousand footmen threatening 

shot, 
Shakmg their swords, their spears, and iron 

Environing their standard round, that stood 
As bristle-pomted as a thorny wood ; 
Their warlike enginestmd munition 
Exceed the forces of their martial men. 
Sold. Nay, could their numbers counter- 
vail the stars, 
Or ever-drizzling drops of April showers, 
Or withered leaves that Autumn shaketh 
down* 



Yet wotild the Soldan, by bis conquering 

power 

So scatter and consume them in his rage, 
That not a man should live to rue their fall. 
Cafo. So might your highness, had you 
time to sort 
Your fighting men, and raise your royal host ; 
But Tamburlaine, by expedition. 
Advantage takes of your unreadiness. 
Sold. Let him take all the advantages he 
can. 
Were all the worid cons{Hred to fight for 

him, 
Nay, were he devil, as he is no man. 
Yet in revenge of fair Zenocrate, 
Whom he detaineth in despite of us. 
This arm should send him down to Erebus, 
To shroud his shame in darkness of the 
night. 
Mess. Pleaseth your Mightiness to under- 
stand. 
His resolution far exceedeth all. 
The first day when he pitcheth down hb 

tents, 
White is their hue, and on his silver crest, 
A snowy feather spangled white he bears. 
To signify the mildness of his mind, 
That, satiate with spoil, refuseth blood* 
But when Aurora mounts the second time 
As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 
Then must his kindled wrath be quenched 

with blood, 
Not sparing any that can manage arms ; 
But if these threats move not submission. 
Black are his colours, black pavilion ; 
His spear, his shield, his horse, his armoiur, 

plumes. 
And jetty feathers, menace death and hell ; 
Without respect of sex, degree, or age, 
He razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 
Sold, Merciless villain 1 — peasant, ig- 
norant 
Of lawful arms or martial discipline 1 
Pillage and murder are his usual trades. 
The slave usurps the glorious name of war. 
See, Capolin, &e fair Arabian king. 
That hath been disappointed by this slave 
Of my fair daughter, and his princely love. 
May have fresh warning to go war with us. 
And be revenged for her disparagement. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE n. 

^»/^rTamburlaine, Techelles, Theridamas, 
Usumcasane, Zenocrate, Anippe, two 
Moors drawing Bajazet in a cage, and 
his Wife following him. 

Tami. Bring out my footstooL 

[Bajazet is taken out of the cage. 
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Baj, Ye holy priests of heavenly Mahomet, 
lliat, sacrificing, slice and cut your flesh, 
Staining his altars ¥rith your purple blood ; 
Make Heaven to frown and every fixM star 
To suck up poison from the moorish fens, 
And pour it in this glorious tyrant's throat ! 
Tamb. The chiefest god, first mover of 
that sphere, 
Enchased with thousandsever-shining lamps, 
Will sooner bum the glorious frame of 

Heaven, 
Than it should so conspire my overthrow. 
But villain ! thou that wishest this to me, 
Fall prostrate on the low disdainful earth. 
And be the footstool of great Tamburlaine, 
That I may rise into my royal throne. 
BaJ. First shalt thou rip my bowels with 
thy sword. 
And sacrifice my soul to death and hell, 
Before I yield to such a slavery. 

Tamb. Base villain, vassal, slave to Tam- 
burlaine ! 
Unworthy to embrace or touch the ground, 
That bears the honour of my royal weight ; 
Stoop, villain, stoop ! — Stoop I for so he bids 
That may command thee piecemeal to be 

torn, 
Or scattered like the lofty cedar trees 
Struck with the voice of thundering Jupiter. 
Baj. When as I look down to the damnM 
fiends, 
Fiends look on me ; and thou dread god of 

hell 
With ebon sceptre strike this hateful earth. 
And make it swallow both of us at once. 

[Tamburlaine ^(f/j up on him to 
his chair. 
Tamb. Now clear the triple region of the 
air, 
And let the Majesty of Heaven behold 
Their scourge and terror tread on emperors. 
Smile stars, that reigned at my nativity, 
And dim the brightness of your neighbour 

lamps! 
IMsdain to borrow light of Cynthia I 
For I, the chiefest lamp of aU the eaith, 
First rising in the East with mild asp^t, 
But fixM now in the Meridian line, 
Will send up fire to your turning spheres, 
And cause the sun to borrow light of you. 
My sword struck fire from his coat of steel 
Even in Bithynia, when I took this Turk ; 
As when a fiery exhalation. 
Wrapt in the bowels of a fireezing cloud 
Fighting for passage, makes the welkin 

craick, 
And casts a flash of lightning to the earth : 
But ere I march to w^thy Persia, 
Or leave Damascus and the Egyptian fields, 



As was the fame of Clymene's brain-sick son, 

That almost brent the axle-tree of heaven, 

So shall our swords, our lances, and our shot 

Fill all the air with fieiy meteors : 

Then when the sky shall wax as red as blood 

It shall be said I made it red myself. 

To make me think of nought but blood and 

war. 
Zab. Unworthy king, that by thy cruelty 
Unlawfully usurp'st the Persian seat, 
Dar'st thou that never saw an emperor, 
Before thou met my husband in the field, 
Being thy captive, thus abuse his state, 
Keeping his kingly body in a cage, 
That roofs of gold and sun-bright palaces 
Should have prepared to entertain his grace ? 
And treading him beneath thy loathsome 

feet. 

Whose feet the kings of Africa have kissed. 
Tech. You must devise some torment 

worse, my lord, 
To make these captives rein their lavish 

tongues. 
Tamb. Zenocrate, look better to your 

slave. 
Zeno. She is my handmaid's slave, and 

she shall look 
That these abuses flow not from her tongue : 
Chide her, Anippe. 
Anip. Let these be warnings for you 

then, my slave. 
How you abuse the person of the Idng ; 
Or else I swear to have you whipt, stark- 
naked. 
Baj. Great Tamburlaine, great in my 

overthrow. 
Ambitious pride shall make thee fall as low, 
For treading on the back of Bajazet, 
That should be horsM on four mighty kings. 
Tamb. Thy names, and titles, and thy 

dignities 
Are fled from Bajazet and remain with me. 
That will maintain it 'gainst a world of 

kings. 
Put him in again. 

[ They put him into the cagi. 
Baj. is this a place for mighty Bajazet ? 
Confusion light on him that helps thee 

thus! 
Tamb. There, while he lives, shall Baja- 
zet be kept ; 
And, where I go, be thus in triumph drawn ; 
And thou, his wife, shalt feed him with the 

scraps 
My servitors shall bring thee from my board ; 
For he that gives him other food than this, 
Shall sit by him and starve to death himself; 
This is my mind and I will have it so. 
Not all the kings and empercns dF the eartl^ 
c a 
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If tbey would lay their crowns before my 

feet, 
Shall ransom him, or take him from his 

cage. 
The ages that shall talk of Tamburlaine, 
Even from this day to Plato's wondrous 



Shall talk how I have handled Bajazet ; 
These Moors, that drew him from Bithynia, 
To fair Damascus, where we now remain. 
Shall lead him with us wheresoe'er we go. 
Techdles, and my loving followers. 
Now may we see Damascus' lofty towen, 
Like to the shadows of Pyramides, 
That with their beauties grace the Mem- 

phian fields : 
The golden statue of their feathered bird 
That spreads her wings upon the city's walls 
Shall not defend it from our battering shot : 
The townsmen mask in silk and cloth of 

gold. 
And every house is as a treasunr : 
The men, the treasure, and me town sre 

ours. 
Ther. Your tents of white now pitched 

before the gates. 
And gentle flags of amity displayed, 
I doubt not but the governor will yield, 
Offering Damascus to your majesty. 

Tamb. So shall he hav^ his life and all 

the rest : / 

But if he stay until the bloody flag 
Be once advanced on vtiy vermilion tent. 
He dies, and those that kept us out so long. 
And when they see us march in black array. 
With mournful streamers hanging down their 

heads. 
Were in that city all the world contained, - 
Not one should scape, but perish by our 

swords. 
Zeno. Yet would you have some pity for 

my sake, 
Because it is my country, and my fathei's. 
Tamb, Not for the world, Zenocratc; I've 

sworn. 
Come ; bring in the Tuilt. [ExeUnt. 

SCENE III. 

£nter Soldan, Arabia, Capolin, and 
Soldiers with streaming colours. 

Sold. Metbjn ks we march as Meleager did, 
EnvironM wiml>rave Argolian knights. 
To chase the savage Calydonian boar. 
Or Cephalus with lusty Theban youths 
Against the wolf that angry Themis sent 
To waste and spoil the sweet Aonian fields, 
A monster of five hundred thousand heads, 
Compact of rapine, piracy, and spoil. 



The scum of men, the hate and scourge of 

God, 
Raves in iEgyptia and annoyeth us. 
My lord, it is the bloody Tamburlaine^ 
A sturdy felon and a base-bred thief, 
By murder raisM to the Persian crown. 
That dares control us in our territories. 
To tame the pride of this presumptuous 

beast, 
Join your Arabians with the Soldan's power; 
Let us unite our royal bands in one, 
And hasten to remove Damascus' siege. 
It is a blemish to the majesty 
And high estate of mighty emperors. 
That such a base usurping vagabond 
Should brave a king, or ¥rear a princely 
crown. 
Arab, RenownM Soldan, have ye lately 
heard 
The overthrow of mighty Bajazet 
About the confines of Bithynia? 
The slavery wherewith he persecutes 
The noble Turk and his great emperesi? 
Sold. I have, and sorrow for his bad suc- 
cess; 
But noble lord of great Arabia, 
Be so persuaded that the Soldan is 
No more dismayed with tidings of his fall. 
Than in the haven when the pilot stands, 
And views a stranger's ship rent in the winds. 
And shiverM agamst a craggy rock ; 
Yet in compassion of his wretched state, 
A sacred vow to Heaven and him I make. 
Confirming it with Ibis' holy name. 
That Tamburlaine shall rue the day, the 

hour. 
Wherein he wrought such ignominious 



Unto the hallowed person of a prince^ 
Or kept the fair Zenocrate so long 
As concubine, I fear, to feed his lust. 
Arab. Let grief and fury hasten on re^ 

venge; 
Let Tamburlaine for his offences feel 
Such plagues as we and heaven can pour on 

him. 
I long to break my spear upon his crest, 
And prove the weight of his victorious arm ; 
For Fame, I fear, hath been too prodigal 
In sounding through the world his partial 

praise. 
Sold. Capolin, hast thou surveyed our 

powers? 
Cafol. Great emperors of Egypt and 

Arabia, 
The number of your hosts united is 
A hundred and fifty thousand horse ; 
Two hundred thousand foot, brave men at 

arms. 
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Courageous, and full of hardiness. 
As froijck as the hunters in the chase 
Of savage beasts amid the desert woods. 
Arab, My mind presageth fortunate suc- 
cess; 
And Tamburlaine, my spirit doth foresee 
The utter ruin of thy men and thee. 

Sold. Then rear your standards ; let your 
sotmding drums 
Direct our soldiers to Damascus' walk. 
Now, Tamburlaine, the mighty Soldan 

comei^ 
And leads with him the great Arabian king, 
To dizn thy baseness and obscurity. 
Famous for nothing but for theft and spoil ; 
To raze and scatter thy inglorious crew 
Of Scythians and slavish Persians. 

\RxiunU 
SCENE IV. 

The Banptet; and to it come Tambuilaine, 
ail tn scarlet^ Theridamas, Techelles, 
Usumcasane, Bajazet \in his cage\ 
Zabina, and others, 

I Xamh. Now hang our bloody coloius by 

Damascus, 
I Reflexing hues of blood upon their heads, 
"While they walk quivering on their city walls, 
Half dead for fear before they feel my wrath. 
Then let us freely banquet and carouse 
Full bowls of wine imto the god of war 
That means to fill yoiir helmets full of gold, 
And make Damascus' spoils as rich to you. 
As was to Jason Colchos' golden fleece. 
And now, Bajazet, hast thou any stomach? 
BaJ, Aye, such a stomach, cruel Tamber- 
laine, as I could willingly feed upon thy 
blood-raw heart. 

Tamb. Nay thine own is easier to come 
by ; pluck out that ; and 'twill serve thee 
and uiy wife: Well, Zenocrate, Techelles, 
and the rest, fall to your victuals. 
BaJ. Fall to, and never may your meat 
digest I 
Ye fillies, that can mask invisible. 
Dive to die bottom of Avemus' pool, 
And in your hands bring hellish poison up 
And squeeze it in the cup of Tamburlaine ! 
Or, wingM snakes of Lema, cast your stings, 
And leave your venoms in this tyrant's dish I 
Zt^, And may this banquet prove as omi- 
nous 
As Progne's to the adulterous Thradah king, 
That fed upon the substance of his child. 

Zeno, My lord,— how can vou suffer these 

Outrageous curses by these slaves of yours? 

Tamb. To let them see, divine Zenocrate, 

I glory in the curses of my foes, 

mvinig the power from the empyreal heaven 



To turn them all upon their proper heads. 

Tech. I pray you give them leave, ma- 
dam; this speech is a goodly refreshing to 
them. 

Ther. But if his highness would let them 
be fed, it would do them more good. 

Tamb. Sirrah, why fall you not to?— are 
you so daintily brought up, you cannot eat 
your own flesh? 

BaJ. First, legions of devils shall tear thee 
in pieces. 

usum. Villain, know'st thou to whom 
thouspeakest? 

Tamb* O, let him alone. Here ; eat sir; 
take it from my sword's point, or I'll thrust 
it to thy heart. 

[Bajazet takes H and stamfs upon it, 

Ther, He stamps it under his feet, my 
lord. 

Tamb. Take it up. villain, and eat it ; or 
I will make thee slice the brawns of thy arms 
into carbonades and eat them. 

Usum. Nay, 'twere better he killed his 
wife, and then he shall be sure not to be 
starved, and he be provided for a month's 
victual beforehand. 

Tamb. Here is my dagger : despatch her 
while she is fat, for if she live but a while 
longer, she will fall into a consumption with 
fretting, and then she will not be worth the 
eating. 

Ther. Dost thou think that Mahomet will 
suffer this? 

Tech. 'Tis like he will when he cannot 
let it. 

Tamb. Go to ; fall to your meat.— What; 
not a bit ! Belike he hath not been watered 
to^ay; give him some drink. 

[^Theypve him toater to drink, and hi 
Jltngs it on the ground, 

Tamb. Fast, and welcome, sir, while 
hunger make you eat. How now, Zeno- 
crate, do not the Turk and his wife make a 
goodly show at a banquet ? 

Zeno. Yes, my lord. 

Ther. Methinkg, 'tis a great deal better 
than a con^lt ol' musick. 

Tamb. Yet musick would do -well to cheer 
up Zenocrate. Pray thee, tell, why thou 
art so sad? — If thou wilt have a song, 
the Turk shall strain his voice. But why 
is it? 

Zeno. My lord, to see my Other's town 
besieged, 
The country wasted where myself was born. 
How can it but afflict my very soul? 
If any love remain in you, my lord. 
Or if my love unto your majesty 
May merit favour at your highness' handi, 
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Then raise joor siege from fair Damascus' 

walls, 
And with my father take a friendly truce. 

Tamb. Zenocrate, were Egypt Jove's own 
land. 
Yet would I with my sword make Jove to 

stoop. 
I will confute those blind geographers 
That make a triple region in the world. 
Excluding regions which I mean to tracer 
And with this pen reduce them to a map, 

[Painting to his sword. 
Calling the provinces cities and towns, 
After my name and thine, Zenocrate. 
Here at Damascus will I make the point 
That shall begin the perpendicular ; 
And would'st thou have me buy thy father's 

love 
With such a loss?— Tell me, Zenocrate. 

Zeno. Honour still wait on happy Tam- 
burlaine; 
Yet give me leave to plead for him my lord. 

Tamb. Content thyself: his person shall 
be safe 
And all the friends of fair Zenocrate, 
If with their lives they may be pleased to 

yield. 
Or may be forced to make me emperor ; ^ 
For Egypt and Arabia must be mine. — > 
Feed you slave ; thou may'st think thyself 
happy to be fed from my trencher. 

Baj. My empty stomach, full of idle heat. 
Draws bloody humours from my feeble parts, 
Preserving life by hastening cruel death. 
My veins are pale ; my sinews hard and dry ; 
My joints benumbed ; unless I eat, I die. 

Zab, Eat, Bajazet : and let us live 
In spite of them, — ^looking some happypower 
Will pity and enlarge us. 

Tana, Here, Turk; wUt thou have a 
dean trencher? 

Baj. Aye, tyrant, and more meat. 

Tamb, Soft, sir ; you must be dieted ; 
too much eating will make you surfeit 

Ther, So it would, my lord, especially 

having so small a walk and so little exercise. 

\A second course is brought in of crowns. 

Tamb. Theridamas, Techelles, and Ca- 
sane, here are the cates you desire to finger, 
are Uiey not ? 

Ther, Aye my lord : but none save kings 
must feed with these. 

Tech, 'Tis enough for us to see them, and 
for Tamburlaine only to enjoy them. 

Tamb. Well ; here is now to the Soldan 
of Egypt, the King of Arabia, and the Gover- 
nor of Damascus. Now take these three 
crowns, and pledge me, my contributory 
Ungs. — I crown you here Theridamas, King 



of Argier ; Techelles, King of Fez ; and 
Usumcasane, King of Morocco. How say 
you to this, Turk? These are not your con- 
tributory kings. 

Baf. Nor shall they long be thine, I 
warrant them. 

Tamb, Kmgs of Aigier, Morocco, and of 
Fez, 
You that have marched with happy Tambur- 
laine 
As far as from the frozen plage of heaven, 
Unto the watery morning's ruddy bower. 
And thence by land unto the torrid zone, 
Deserve these titles I endow you with, 
By valour and by magnanimity. 
Yoiu: births shall be no blemish to yomrfame, 
For virtue is the fount whence honour springs. 
And they are worthy she investeth kings. 
Ther, And since your highness hath so 
well vouchsafed ; 
If we deserve them not with higher meeds 
Than erst our states and actions have re- 
tained ^ 
Take them away again and make us slaves. 
Tamb. Well said, Theridamas; when 
holy fates 
Shall slablish me in strong ^gyptia. 
We mean to travel to the antarctick pole. 
Conquering the people underneath oxu: feet. 
And be renowned as never emperors were. 
Zenocrate, I will not crown thee yet. 
Until with greater honours I be graced. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCENE I. 

Enter the Governor ^Damascus, with three 

or four Citizens, and four Virgins, with 

branches of laurel in their hands. 
Gov. Still doth this man, or rather god of 

war, 
Batter our walls and beat our turrets down ; 
And to resist with longer stubbornness. 
Or hope of rescue from the Soldan's power, 
Were but to bring our wilful overthrow. 
And make us desperate of our threatened 

lives. 
We see his tents have now been alterM 
With terrors to the last and cruellest hue. 
His coal-black colours every where advanced, 
ITireaten our citv with a general spoil ; 
And if we should with common rites of arms 
Offer ova safeties to his clemency, 
I fear the custom, proper to his sword. 
Which he observes as parcel of his fame, 
Intending so to terrify the world, 
By any mnovation or remorse 
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Will never be dispensed with 'till our deaths ; 
Therefore, Tot these our harmless virgins' 



Whose honours and whose lives rely on him, 
Let us have hope that their unspotted prayers, 
Their blubbered cheeks, and hearty, humble 

moans, 
Wll melt his fury into some remorse, 
And use us like a loving conc^ueror. 

I Virz* If humble suits or imprecations, 
(Uttered with tears of wretchedness and 

blood 
Shed from the heads and hearts cS, all our 

sex 
Some made your wives, and some your 

children) 
Might have entreated your obdurate breasts 
To entertain some care of our securities 
While only danger beat upon our walls, 
These more than dangerous warrants of 

our death 
Had never been erected as they be, 
Nor you depend on such weak helps as we. 
Gov. Well, lovely virgins, think our 
countij's care. 
Our love of honour, loath to be inthraUed 
To foreign powers and rough imperious 

yokes, 
Would not with too much cowardice ot 

fear, 
(Before all hope of rescue were denied) 
Submit yourselves and us to servitude. 
Therefore in that your safeties and our own. 
Your honours, liberties, and lives were 

weighed 
In equal care and balance with our own. 
Endure as we the malice of our stars. 
The wrath of Tamburlaine and power of 

wars; 

Or be the means the overweighing heavens 
Have kept to qualify these hot extremes. 
And bring us pardon in your cheerful looks, 
a Virg, Then here before the Majesty of 
Heaven 
And holy patrons of ^gyptia, 
With knees and hearts submissive we entreat 
Grace to our words and pity to our looks 
That this device may prove propitious. 
And through the eyes and ears of Tambur- 
laine 
Convey events of mercy to his heart ; 
Grant that these signs of victoiy we yield 
May bind the temples of his conquering 

head, 
To hide the folded furrows of his brows. 
And shadow his displeasM countenance 
With happy looks of ruth and lenity. 
Leave us, my lord, and loving countrymen ; 
^ What simple virgins may persuade, we will* 
I 



Gov, FareweU, sweet viij^ins, on whose 
safe return 
Depends our city, liberty, and lives. [Exiunt, 

SCENE II. 

£»/^ Tamburlaine, Techelles. Theridamas. 
Usumcasane, with others : Tamburlaing 
all in black and very melancholy, T§ 
them approach the Virgins of Damascus. 

Tamb. What, are the turtles frayed out of 

their nests ? 
Alas, poor fools I must you be first shall 

feel 
The sworn destruction of Damascus ? 
They knew my custom ; could they not as 

well 
Have sent ye out, when first my milk-white 

flags, 
Through which sweet mercy threw her 

gentle beams, 
ReflexM them on your disdainful eyes, 
As now, when fury and incensM hate 
Flings slaughtering terror from my ooal- 

black tents, 
And tells for truth submission comes too 

late ? 
1 Virg. Most happykmg and emperor of 

the earth, 
Image of honour and nobility, 
For whom the powers divine have made the 

world, 
And on whose throne the holy graces sit ; 
In whose sweet person is comprised the sum 
Of nature's skill and heavenly majesty ; 
Pity our plights 1 O pity poor Damascus 1 
Pity old age, within whose silver hairs 
Honour and reverence evermore have 

reigned! 
Pity the marriage bed, where many a lord, 
In prime and glory of his loving joy, 
Embraceth now with tears of ruth and 

blood 
The jealous body of his fearful wife, 
Whose cheeks and hearts so punished with 

conceit, 
To think thy puissant, never-stayM arm, 
Will part their bodies, and prevent their 

souls 
From heavensof comfort yet their age might 

bear. 
Now wax all pale and withered to the death, 
As well for grief our ruthless governor 
Hath thus refused the mercy of thy hand, 
(Whose sceptre angels kiss and furies dread,) 
As for their liberties, their loves, or lives ! 
Oh then for these, and such as we our* 

selves. 
For us, our iniants, and for all oar bloods, 
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That never nourished thought against thy 

rule, 
Pity, oh pity, sacred emperor, 
The prostrate service of this wretched town, 
And take in sign thereof this gilded wreath ; 
Whereto each man of rule hath given his 

hand, 
And wished, as worthy subjects, happy 

means 
To be investers of thy royal brows 
Even with the true Egyptian diadem ! 
Tamb. Virgins, in vain you labour to 

prevent 
That which mine honour swears shall be 

performed. 
Behold my sword I what see you at the 

point? 
z Virg. Nothing-but fear, and fatal steel, 

my lord. 
Tami, Your fearful minds are thick and 

misty then ; 
For there sits Death ; there ^ts imperious 

Death 
Keeping his circuit by the slicing edge. 
But I am pleased you shall not see him there 
He now is seated on my horsemen's si 
And on their points hisfleshless body feeds. 
Tecbelles, straight go charge a few of them 
To charge these dames, and shew my ser- 
vant, Death, 
Sitting in scarlet on their armed spears. 
AH, O pity us! 
Tamd, Away with them, I say, and show 

them Death. 

[TJke Virgins are taken out. 
I will not spare these proud Eg3rptians, 
Nor change my martial observations 
For all the v/ealth of Gihon's golden waves, 
Or for the love of Venus, would she leave 
The angry god of arms and lie with me. 
They have refused the offer of their lives. 
And know my customs are as peremptory 
As wrathful planets, death, or destiny. 

^«/^Techelles. 

What, have your horsemen shown the 
virgins Death ? 
Tech. They have, my lord, and on Da- 
mascus' walls. 
Have hoisted up their slaughtered carcases. 
Tamb. A sight as baneful to their souls, 
I think, 
As are Thessalian drugs or Mithridate : 
But go, my lords, put the rest to the sword. 
\ExeuHt Lords. 
Ah, fair Zenocrate ! — divine Zenocrate ! — 
Fair is too foul an epithet for thee, 
That in thy passion for thy country's love, 
And fear to see thy kingly father's harm. 



With hair dishevelled wip'st thy watery 

cheeks; 
And, like to Flora in her morning pride, 
Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 
Rain'st on the earth resolvM pearl in 

showers, 
And sprinklest sapphires on thy shining fieice. 
Where beauty, mother to the Muses, sits 
And comments volumes with her ivory pen. 
Taking instructions from thy flowing eyes, 
Eyes, when that Ebena steps to heaven, 

In silence, of thv solgmn Pvonirn^'c wallr 



Kiakmg me mantle of the richest nigfat^ 
The moon, the planets, and the meteors, 

light; 
These angeb, in their crystal armours fight 
A doubtful battle with my tempted thoughts 
For Egypt's freedom, and the Soldan's life ; 
His life that so consumes Zenocrate, 
Whose sorrows lay more siege imto my soul. 
Than all my armv to Damascus' walls : 
And neither Persia's sovereign, nor the Ttirk 
Troubled my senses with conceit of foil 
much by much as doth Zenocrate. 
lat is beauty , saith my sufferings, then ? 
li all the |S&iis that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters' 

thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their 

hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admirM themes ; 
If all the heavenly qumtessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy. 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit ; 
If these had made one poem's period. 
And all combined in beauty's worthiness. 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the 

least, J 

Which into words no virtue can digest ; y^ 
*But how unseemly is it for my sex. 
My discipline of arms and cluvalry. 
My nature, and the terror of my name. 
To harbour thoughts effeminate and faint ! 
Save onlv that in beauty's just applause. 
With whose instinct the soul of man is 

touched; 
And every warrior that is rapt with love 
Of £une, of valour, and of victory. 
Must needs have beauty beat on his con- 
ceits. 
I thus conceiving and subduing both 
That which hath stoopt the chiefest of the 

gods,* 



\ Wl 

''Bui 



• Mr. Dyce and others have done their best te 
make this speech intelligible. The old text It 
hopelessly conrupt. 
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Even from the fiery-spangled veil of Heaven, 
To feel the lowly warmth of shepherds' 

flames, 
And mask in cottages of strowM reeds, 
Shall give the world to note for all my birth, 
That virtue solely is the sum of glory, 
And fashions men with true nobility.— 
Who's within there ? 

EnUr Attendants. 

Hath Bajazet been fed to-day? 

Atten. Aye, my lord. 

Tamb. Bring him forth ; and let us know 
if the town be ransacked. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Enter Techelles, Theridamas, Usumcasane, 
and others. 

Tech. The town is ours, my lord, and 
firesh supply 
Of conquest and of spoil is offered us. 
7"amb, That's well, Techelles ; what's the 

news? 
Tech. The Soldan and the Arabian king 
together, 
March on us with such eager violence, 
As if there were no way but one with us. 

Tamb. No more there is not, I warrant 
thee, Techelles. 

Bajazet and Zabina are brought in, 

Ther, We know the victoiy is ours, my 
lord; 
But let us save the reverend Soldan's life, 
For fair Zenocrate that so laments his state. 
Tamb. That will we chiefly see unto, 
Theridamas, 
For sweet Zenocrate, whose worthiness 
Deserves a conquest over every heart. 
And now, my footstool, if I lose the field, 
You hope of liberty and restitution ? 
Here let him stay, my masters, from the 

tents. 
Till we have made us ready for the field. 
Pray for us, Bajazet ; we are going. 

[ExeuntT3m\)wi\aixne, Techelles, Usum- 
casane, and Persians. 
BaJ. Go, never to return with victory. 
Millions of men encompass thee about, 
And gore thy body with as many wounds ! 
Sharp, forkM arrows light upon thy horse ! 
Furies from the black Cocytus lake, 
Break up the earth, and with their fire- 
brands. 
Enforce thee run upon the baneful pikes 1 
Volleys of shot pierce through thy charmM 

skin. 
And every bullet dipt in poisoned drugs I 
Or, roaring cannons sever all thy joints. 



Making thee mount as high as eagles soar! 
Zab. Let all the swords and lances in the 

field 
Stick in his breast as in their proper rooms 1 
At every pore let blood come dropping 

forth. 
That lingering pains may massacre his heart. 
And madness send his oamnM soul to hell 1 
BaJ. Ah, fair Zabina 1 we may curse hit 

power; 
The heavens may frown, the earth for anger 

quake: 
But such a star hath influence in his sword, 
As rules the skies and countermands the 

gods 
More than Cimmerian Styx or Destiny ; 
And then shall we in this detested guise, 
With shame, with hunger, and wim horror 

stay. 
Griping our bowels with retorquM thoughts. 
And have no hope to end our ecstasies. 
Zab. Then is there left no Mahomet, no 

God, 
No fiend, no fortune, nor no hope of end 
To our infSLmous, monstrous slaveries. 
Gape earth, and let the fiends infernal view 
A hell as hopeless and as full of fear 
As are the blasted banks of Erebus, 
Where shaking ghosts with ever-howling 

groans 
Hover about the ugly ferryman. 
To get a passage to Elysian 1 
Why should we live ? O, wretches, beggars, 

slaves ! 
Why live we, Bajazet, and build up nests 
So high within the region of the air 
By living long in this oppression, 
That all the world wm see and laugh to 

scorn 
The former triumphs of our mightiness 
In this obscure infernal servitude? 
Baj. O life, more loathsome to my vexM 

thoughts 
Than noisome parbreak of the Stygian 

snakes. 
Which fills the nooks of hell with standing 

air. 
Infecting all the ghosts with cureless grieft t 
O dreary engines of my loathM sight. 
That see my crown, my honour, and my 

name 
Thrust under yoke and thraldom of a thief. 
Why feed ye still on day's accursM beams 
And sink not quite into my tortured soul ? 
You see my wife, my queen, and emperess, 
BroiM^ht up and proppM by the hand of 

fame. 
Queen of fifteen contributory queens. 
Now thrown to rooms of black abjectioO' 
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SmearM with blots of basest drudgeiy, 
And villainess to shame, disdain, and miseiy. 
AccuisM Bajazet, whose words of truth, 
(That would with pity cheer Zabina's heart, 
And make our souls resolve in ceaseless 

tears;) 
Sharp hunger bites upon, and gripes the 

root, 
From whence the issues of my thoughts do 

break! 

poorZabina! O myqueeni my qaeeni 
Fetch me some water for my burning breast. 
To cool and comfort me with longer date. 
That in the shortened sequel of my life 

1 may pour forth my soul into thine arms 
With words of love, whose moaning inter- 
course 

Hath hitherto been stayed with wrath and 

hate, 
Of our expressless bann'd inflictions. 
Zab, Sweet Bajazet, I will prolong thy 

life, 
As long as any blood or spark of breath 
Can quench or cool the torments of my 

gridf. [She goes out 

Baj, Now, Bajazet, abridge thy baneful 

days. 
And beat thy brains out of thy conquered 

head. 
Since other means are all forbidden me, 
TTiat may be ministers of my decay. 
O, highest lamp of ever-living Jove, 
Accu^M day I infected with my griels. 
Hide now thy stainM face in endless night. 
And shut the windows of the lightsome 

Heavens 1 
Let ugly Darkness with her rusty coach. 
Engirt with tempests, wrapt in pitchy clouds. 
Smother the earth with never-tading mists ! 
And let her horses from their nostnls 

breathe 
Rebellious winds and dreadful thunder- 
claps 1 
That in this terror Tamburlaine may live. 
And my pined soul, resolved in liquid air. 
May still excruciate his tormented thoughts ! 
Then let the stony dart of senseless cold 
Pierce through the centre of my withered 

heart. 
And make a passage for my loathed life 1 

[He brains himself against the cage. 

Re-enter 2Jabina. 

Zab. What do mine eyes behold? my 
husband dead ! 

His skull all riven in twain i his brains 
dashed out, — 

The brams of Bajazet, my lord and sove- 
reign: 



O, Bajazet, my husband and my lordl 
O Bajazet ! O Turk I O Emperor i 
Give him his liquor ? not I. Bring milk and 
fire, and my blood I bring him again.— Tear 
me in pieces — give me the sword with a 
ball of wild-fire upon it — Down with him ! 
Down with him I — Go to, my child 1 Away ! 
Away I Away I — ^Ah, save that infant ! save 
him, save him ! — I, even I, speak to her. — 
The sun was down— streamers white, red, 
black—here, here, here 1 — Fling the meat in 
his face — ^Tamburlaine. — ^Tamburlaine ! — 
Let the soldiers be bum'd. — Hell I Death, 
Tamburlaine, Hell 1 — Make ready my coach, 
my chair, my jewels. — I come I I come ! I 
come 1 [She runs against the cage and 

brains herself. 

Enter Zenocrate with Anippe. 

Zeno, Wretched Zenocrate I that liv'st 

to see 
Damascus' walls dyed with Egyptians* 

blood. 
Thy father's subjects and thy countrymen ; 
Thy streets strowed with dissevered joints of 

men 
And wounded bodies gasping yet for life : 
But most accurst, to see the sun-bright 

troop 
Of heavenly virgins and unspotted maids, 
(Whose looks might make the angry god of 

arms 
To break his sword and mildly treat of 

love) 
On horsemen's lances to be hoisted up 
And guiltlessly endure a cruel death : 
For every fell and stout Tartarian steed, 
That stampt on others with their thundering 

hoofs. 
When all their riders charged their quiver- 

hig spears, 
B^;an to check the ground and rein them- 
selves 
Gazing upon the beauty of their looks. — 
Oh, Tamburlaine I wert thou the cause of 

this 
That term'st Zenocrate thy dearest love? 
Whose lives were dearer to Zenocrate 
Than her own life, or aught save thine own 

love. 
But see another bloody spectacle ! 
Ah, wretched eyes, the enemies of my heart. 
How are ye glutted with these grievous 

objects, 
And tell my soul more tales of bleeding 

ruth I 
See, see, Anippe, if they breathe or no. 
Anippe. ^fo breath, norsense, nor motion 

in them both ; 
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Ah, madam t this their slaveiy hath en- 
forced. 
And ruthless cruelty of Tamburlaine. 
Ztmo, Earth, cast up fountains from thine 
entrails, 
Aakl wet diy diedcs for their antimdy 

deaths 1 
Shake with their weight in sign of fear and 

grief! 
Blush, Heaven, that gave them honour at 

their birth 
And let them die a death so barbarous t 
Those that are proud of fickle empery 
And place their chiefest good in earthly 

pomp, 
Behold the Turic and his great Emperess I 
Ab, Tamburlaine 1 my love I sweet Tam- 
burlaine I 
That fight's! for sceptres and for slippeiy 

crowns, 
Behdd the Turic and his great Emperess 1 
Thou, that in conduct of thy happy stars 
Sleep'st evety night with conquests on thy 

brows 
And yet would'st shun the wavering tuns of 

war, 
In fear and feeling of the Uke distress 
Behokl the Turk and his great Emperess ! 
Ah, miighty Jove and holy Mahomet, 
Pardon my love I— Oh, pardon his contempt 
Of earthly fortune and respect of pity, 
And let not conquest, ruthlessly pursued. 
Be equally against his life incensed 
In this great Turk and h£^>Iess Emperess t 
And pardon me that was not moved with ruth 
To see them live so l<xig in misery I 
Ah, what mav chance to thee, Zenocrate? 
Anipfe. Madam, content yourself, and 
be resolved 
Your love hath Fortune so at his command, 
That she shall stay and turn her wheel no 

more, 
As long as life malntams his mighty arm 
That ^hts for honour to adorn your head. 

Enter Philemus, a Messenger, 

Zeno, What other heavy news now brings 

Philemus? 
Phil. Madam, your £a,ther, and the Ara- 
Inanking 
The first affecter of your excellence, 
Come now, as Tumus 'gainst iEneas did, 
ArmM with lance into the Egyptian fi^slds, 
Ready for battle 'gainst my lord, the king. 
Zmo. Now shame and duty, love and fear 
present 
A thoussmd sorrows to my mart^rred souL 
Whom should I wish the fatal victory 
When my poor pleasures are divided (hus 



And racked by duty from my cursW heart ? 
My father and my first-betrothM love 
Must fight against my life and f>resent love ; 
Wherein the change I use condemns my 

£EUth, 
And makes my deeds infiunous through tbt 

world: 
But as the gods, to end the Trojans' toil 
Prevented Tumus of Lavinia 
And fatally enriched ^Eneas' love. 
So for a final issue to my griefs. 
To pacify my country and ray love 
Must Tamburlaine by their resistless pow'rs 
With virtue of a gentle victory 
Conclude a league of honour to my hope ; 
Then, as the Poweci divine have pre- 
ordained. 
With happr safety of my father's life 
Send like defence of fair Arabia. 

[ They sound to the battle : and Tambur- 
laine enjoys tht victory ; after, the 
King of Arabia enters wounded. 
K, of Are^. What cursM pow^ guides 

the murdering hands 
Of this infiunous tyrant's soldiers. 
That no escape may save their enemies, 
Nor fortune keep themselves from victory? 
Lie down, Arabia, wounded to the death. 
And let Zenocrate's fair eyes behold 
That, as for her thou bear'st these wretched 

aims. 

Even so for her thou diest in these arms, 
Leaving thy blood for witness of thy love. 
Z.cno, Too dear a witness for such \oi% 

my lord t 
Behold Zenocrate I the cnrsM direct, 
Whose fortunes never masterM her griefe ; 
Behold her wounded, in conceit, for tbee^ 
As much as thy fair body is for me. 
K, of Arab. Then shall I die widi full, 

contented heart, 
Having beheld divine Zenocrate, 
Whose sight with joy would take away my 

life 
As now it bringeth sweetness to my woondg 
If I had not been wounded as I am. 
Ah ! that the deadly pangs, I suffer now, 
Would lend an hour's licence to my tongue, 
To make discourse of some sweet accidents 
Have chanced thy merits in this worthless 

bondage ; 
And that I might be privy to the state 
Of thy deserved contentment, and thy love ; 
But, making now a virtue of thy sight, 
To drive all sorrow from my fainting soul. 
Since death denies me fEuther cause of joy, 
Deprived of care, my heart with comfort dies. 
Since thy desirM hand shaU dose mine eyes. 

\fi$ii4K 
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Bmter Tamburiaine, hading tJu Soldan, 
Techelles, Theridamas, with others, 
Tamb, Come, hs^Tpy father of Zenocrate, 
A title higher than thy Soldan's name. 
Though my right hand has thus enthiallM 

thee, 
Thy TOincdy daughter here shall set thee 

nee ; 
She that hath calmed the finr of my sword, 
Which had ere this been bathed in streams 

of blood 
As vast and dea> as Euphrates or Nile. 
Ztmo, O sight thrice welcome to my 

jojrfiil soul. 
To see the king, my fieUher, issue safe 
From dangerous battle of my conquoing 

love! 
Sold, Well met, my onlr dear Zenocrate, 
Though with the loss or Egypt and my 

crown. 
Tamb, Twas I, my lord, that got the 

victory, 
Ajid therefore grieve not at your overthrow. 
Since I shall render all into your hands, 
And add more strmgth to your dominions 
Than ever yet confirmed the Egyptian crown. 
The God of war resigns his room to me. 
Meaning to make me general of the worid : 
Jove, viewing me in arms, looks pale and 

wan* 
Fearing my power should pull him from his 

throne. 
Where'er I come the Fatal Sisters sweat. 
And grisl)r Death, by running to and frx). 
To do their ceaseless homage to my sword ; 
And here in Afric, where it seldom rains. 
Since I arrived with my triumphant host. 
Have swelling douds, drawn from wide- 
gasping wounds. 
Been oft resolved in blood v purple showers, 
A meteor that might terrify the earth, 
And make it quake at every drop it drinks. 
Millions of souls sit on the banks of Styx 
Waiting the back-return of Charon's boat ; 
Hell and E^ysian swarm with ghosts of men. 
That I have sent from sundryfoughtenfiekb. 
To spread my frune through hell and up to 

heaven. 
And see, my lord, a sight of strange import. 
Emperors and Kings lie breathless at my 

feet: 
TheTurk and his great Empress, as it seems. 
Left to themselves while we were at the ^ht, 
Have desperately despatched their slavish 

lives: 
With them Arabia, too, hath left his life: 
All sights of power to grace my victoiy ; 
And such are objects fit for Tambmrlaine ; 
Wherein, as in a mirror, may be seen 



His honour, that consists in shedding blood. 
When men presume to manage arms with 

him. I 

Sold, Mighty hath God and Mahomet 

made thv hand. 
Renowned Tamburiaine ! to whom all Ungs 
Of force must yield their crowns and em- 

peries; 
And I am pleased with this my overtbrofw* 
If, as beseems a perK>n of thy state. 
Thou hast with honour used Zenocrate. 
Tamb, Her state and person want no 

pomp. Tou see ; 
And for all bk>t of foul inchastity 
I record Heaven her heavenly self is dear : 
Then let me find no farther tune to grace 
Her princely temples with the Pendan 

crown. 
But here these kings that on my fortonea 

wait. 
And have been crowned for provM worthi- 
ness. 
Even by this hand that shall establish them, 
Shall now, adjoining all their hands with 



Invest her here mv Queen of Persia. 
What saith the noble Soldan ajid Zenocrate? 
Sold, I yield with thanks and protesta- 
tions 
Of endless honour to thee for her love. 
Tamb, Then doubt I not but fair Zeno 
crate 
\P^ soon consent to satisfy us both. 
ZiHo, Else should I much foiget myself 

my lord. 
Ther. Then let us set the crown upon hei 
head. 
That long hath lingered for so high a seat 
Tech, My hand is ready to peribrm the 
deed; 
For now her marriage-time shall work us 
rest. 
Usum, And here's the crown, my lord; 

help set it on. 
Tamb, Then sit thou down, divine Zeno- 
crale; 
And here we crown thee Queen of Persia, 
And all the kingdoms and dominions 
That late the power of Tamburlainesubdued. 
As Juno, when the giants were suppressed. 
That darted mountains at her brother Jove, 
So looks my love, shadowing in her brows 
Triumphs and trophies for my victories ; 
Or, as Latona's daughters, bent to arms, 
Addinr more courage to my conquering 

nund. 
To gratify the sweet Zenocrate, 
Egyptians, Moors, and men of Asia, 
From Barbaxy unto the western India, 
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Shan pay a jeaily tribute to thy sire : 
And m>m the bounds of Afiric to the banks 
Of Ganges shall his mighty arm extend. 
And now, my loids and loving followers. 
That purchased kingdoms by your martial 

deeds. 
Cast off jfoor armour, put on scarlet robei^ 
Mount up your nqral places of estate^ 
EvfironM with tioons of noblemen. 



And there make laws to rule your provinces. 
Hangup vour weapons on Alddes' posts. 
For Tamburlame takes truce with all the 

worid. 
Thy first-betrothM love, AraUa, 
Shall we with honour, as beseems, entomb 
A^th this great Turk and his fidr Emperess. 
Then, after all these solemn exequies. 
We wiU our ntes of miniage iolffnmiWL 



U- 
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PART THE SECOND. 



THE PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Tamburlaine. 

Calyphas, ) 

Amyras, yffis thru Sons, 

Celebinus,J 

\3w»maaa:^,S S^r, Fez, and Morocco. 

Orcanes, King of Natolia, 

King of Temsalem. 

King of Trebizond. 

King of Syria. 

Gazellus, Viceroy of Byron, 

Uribassa. 

Sigismund, King of Hungary, 

gjS^^ J Lords of Buda ami Bohemia, 



Perdicas, Servant to Cal/phau 

Governor of Babylon. 

Maximus. 

Callapine^ Son of BajazeU 

Almeda* his Keeper, 

Kingo/AmsLsiaL 

Physician. 

Captain ofBalsercu 

His son. 

Another Captain. 

Lords, Citizens, Soldiers, 6v. 

Zenocrate, Tamburlaine's <^uun» 
Olympia, the Captain's Wife, 
Turkish Concubines. 



PROLOGUE. 

The general welcomes Tamburlaine received. 

When he arrivM last upon the stage, 

Hath made our poet pen his Second Part, 

Where death cuts off the progress of his pomp. 

And murderous fates throw all his triumphs down. 

But what became of fair Zenocrate, 

And with how many cities' sacrifice 

He celebrated her sad funeral, 

Himself in presence shall unfold at large. 



ACT THE FIRST. 
SCENE I. 
Orcanes, King of Natolia, Gazellus, Vice- 
roy of Byron^ UrT^zssSi^andtheir Train, 
with drums and trumpets. 
Ore, ^gr^ous viceroys of these eastern 
parts, 
Placed by the issue of great Bajazet, 
And sacred lord, the mighty Callapine, 
Who lives in E^^pt, prisoner to that slave 
Which kept his father in an iron cage ; — 
Now have we marched from fair Natolia 
Tiro hundred leagues, and on Danubius' 

banks 
Our warlike host, in complete armour, rest. 
Where Sigismund, the king of Hungary 
Should meet our person to conclude a truce. 



What ! Shall we parle with the Christian? 
Or cross the stream, and meet him in the 

field? 
Gcu, King of Natolia, let us treat of 

peace; 
We all are glutted with the Christians* blood. 
And have a greater foe to fight against, — 
Proud Tamburlaine, that, now in Asia, 
Near Guyron't head doth set his conq'ring 

feet. 
And means to fire Turkey as he goes. 
'Gainst him, my lord, you must address 

your power. 
Uri, Besides, King Sigismund hath 

brought from Christendom, 
More than his camp of stout Hungarians, — 
Sclavonians, Almains, Rutters, MuffiBS» and 

Danes, 
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That with the halberd, lance, and murder- 
ing axe. 
Will hazard that we might with surety hold. 
Ore. Though bom the shortest northern 

parallel. 
Vast Grantland, compassed with the Frozen 

Sea, 
(Inhabited with tall and sturdy men. 
Giants as big as hugy Polypheme,) 
Millions of soldiers cut the arctick line. 
Bringing the strength of Europe to these 

arms, 
Our Turicey blades shall glide through all 

their throats, 
And make this champion mead a bloody fen. 
Danubius* stream, that runs to Trebizon, 
Shall carry, wrapt within his scarlet waves, 
As martial presents to our friends at home. 
The slaughtered bodies of these Christians. 
The Terrene Main, wherein Danubius falls. 
Shall, by this battle, be the Bloody Sea. 
The wandering sailors of proud Italy 
Shall meet those Christians, fleeting with 

the tide. 
Beating in heaps against their Argosies, 
And make fair Eiu"ope, mounted on her bull, 
Trapped with the wealth and riches of the 

world, 
Alight, and wear a woeful mourning weed. 
Gaz, Yet, stout Orcanes, Prorex of the 

world. 
Since Tamburlaine hath mustered all his 

men, 
Marching from Cairo northward with his 

camp. 
To Alexandria, and the frontier towns, 
Meaning to make a conquest of our land, 
•Tis requisite to parle for a peace 
With Sigismund, the king of Hungary, 
And save our forces for the hot assaults 
Proud Tambiu-laine intends Natolia. 
Ore. Viceroy of Byron, wisely hast thou 

said. 
My realm, the centre of our empery. 
Once lost, all Turkey would be overthrown, 
And for that cause the Christians shall have 

peace. 
Sdavonians, Almains, Rutters, Muffesi and 

Danes, 
Fear not Orcanes, but great Tamburlaine ; 
Nor he, but fortune, that hath made him 



We have revolted Grecians, Albanese, 
Sicilians, Jews, Arabians, Tturks, and Moors, 
Natolians, Syrians, black E^gyptians, 
Illyrians, Thracians, and Bithynians, 
Enough to swallow forceless Sigismimd, 
Yet scarce enough to encounter Tambur- 
laine. 



He brings a world of people to the field. 
From Scythia to the oriental plage 
Of India, where raging Lantchidol 
Beats on the regions with his boisterous 

blows. 
That never seaman yet discover^. 
All Asia is in arms with Tamburlaine, 
Even from the midst of fiery Cancer's tn>- 

pick. 
To Amazonia tmder O^ricom ; 
And thence as far as Archipelago, 
All Afric is in arms with Tamburlaine ; 
Therefore, viceroy, the Christians must liave 

peace. 

Enter Sigismund, Frederick, Baldwin, and 
their Train, vnth drums and trumpets, 

Sig. Orcanes, (as our legates promised 

thee,) 
We, with our peers, have crossed Danubius' 

stream. 
To treat of friendly peace or deadly war. 
Take which thou wilt, for as the Romans 

used, 
I here present thee with a naked sword ; 
Wilt thou have war, then shake this blade 

at me; 
If peace, restore it to my hands again. 
And I will sheathe it, to confirm the same. 
Ore. Stay, Sigismund! forget'st thou I 

am he 
That with the cannon shook Vienna wall. 
And made it dance upon the contin^it, 
As when the massy substance of the esuth 
Quivers about the axle-tree of heaven? 
Forget'st thou that I sent a shower of darts. 
Mingled with powdered shot and feathered 

steel, 
So thick upon the blink-eyed burghers' 

heads, 
That thou thyself, then County Palatine^ 
The King of Boheme, and the Austrick 

Duke, 
Sent heralds out, which basely on their 

knees 
In all your names desired a truce of me ? 
Foxget'st thou, that to have me raise my 

siege. 
Waggons of gold were set before my tents, 
Stampt with the princely fowl, that in her 

wings, 
Carries the fearful thunderbolts of Jove? 
How canst thou think of this, and offer 

war? I. 

Sig. Vienna was besieged, and I was 

there, 
Then County Palatine, but now a king. 
And what we did was in extremitv. 
But now, Orcanes, view my royal host. 
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That hides these plains, and seems as vast 

and wide, 
As doth the desert of Arabia 
To those that stand on Bagdad's lofty tower ; 
Or as the ocean, to the traveller 
That rests upon the snowy Apennines ; 
And tdl me whether I should stoop so low, 
As treat of peace with the Natolian king. 

Com. Kings of Natolia and of Hungary, 
We came from Turkey to confirm a league, 
And not to dare each other to the field. 
A friendly parle might become you both. 
^M. And we from Europe, to the same 
faitent. 
Which if your general refuse or scorn, 
Our tents are pitched, our men stand in 

array. 
Ready to charge you ere yon sthr your feet 
Ore. So prest are we; but yet, if Sigis- 
mund 
Speak as a friend, and stand not upon terms, 
Here is his sword, ^et peace be ratified 
On these conditions, specified before. 
Drawn with advice of our ambassadors. 
Sif. Then here I sheathe it, and give thee 
my hand, 
Never to draw it out, or manage arms 
Against thyself or thy confederates. 
But Tifhilst I live will be at truce with thee. 
Ore. But, Sigismund, confirm it with an 
oath, 

And swear in sight of heaven and by thy 
Christ. 
<S(f. By him that made the woild and 
saved nnr soul. 
The Son of God and issue of a maid. 
Sweet Jesus Christ, I solenmly protest 
And vow to keep this peace inviolable. 
Ore. By sacred Mahomet, the friend of 
God. 
Whose holy Alcoran remains with us, 
Whose glorious body, when he left the 

world, 
Closrd in a coffin mounted up the air, 
And hung on stately Mecca's temple-roof, 
I swear to keep this truce inviolable ; 
Of whose conditions and our solemn oaths. 
Signed with our hands, each shall retain a 

scroll 
As memorable witness of our league. 
Now Sigismund, if any Christian king 
Encroach upon the confines of thy r^ilm, 
Send word, Orcanes of Natolia 
Confirmed this league beyond Danubius* 

stream. 
And they will, trembling, sound a quick 

retreat ; 
So am I feared among all nations. 
S^, If any heathen potentate or king 



Invade Natolia, Sigismund will send 

A hundred thousand hoise trained to the 

war, 
And backed by stout landers of GermaLy, 
The strength and sinews of the Imperial 

seat. 
Ore, I thank thee, Sigismund ; but, when 

I war, 
All Asia Minor, Africa, and Greece, 
Follow my standard and my thundering 

drums. 
Come, let us go and banquet in our tents ; 
I will despatch chief of my army hence 
To fair Natolia and to Trebizon, 
To stay my coming 'gainst proud Tambur- 

laine. 
Friend Sigismund, and peers of Hungary, 
Come, banquet and carouse with us a while. 
And then depart we to our territories. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE 11. 
Callafune with Almeda, his Keeper^ 
discovered. 
Call, Sweet Almeda, pity the ruthful 
plight 
Of Callapine, the son of Bajazet, 
Bom to be monarch of the western world. 
Yet here detained by cruel Tamburlaine. 
Aim. My lord, I pity it, and with all my 
heart 
Wish your release; but he whose wrath is 

death, 
My sovereign lord, renownM Tamburiaine, 
Forbids you farther liberty than this. 

Call. Ah, were I now but half so eloquent 

To paint in words what I'll perform in deeds, 

I know thou would'st depart from hence 

with me. 

Aim. Not for all Afric: therefore move 

me not 
Call. Yet hear me speak, my gentle 

Almeda. 
Aim. No speech to that end, by your 

fevour, sir. 
Call. Bv Cairo run s 

Aim. No talk of running, I tell jrou, sir. 
Call. A little farther, gentle Ahneda. 
Aim. Well, sir, what of this? 
Call. By Cairo runs to Alexandria bay 
Darote's streams, wherein at anchor lies 
A Turkish galley of my royal fleet. 
Waiting my coming to the river side, 
Hoping by some means I shall be released, 
Which, when I come aboard, will hoist up 

saU, 
And soon put forth into the Terrene sea. 
Where, 'twixt the isles of Cyprus and of 
Crete, 
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'Wt quickly may in Turidsh seas arrive. 
Then shalt thoa see a hundred kings and 

more, 
Upon their knees, all bid me welcome home. 
Amongst so many crowns of burnished gold. 
Choose which thou wilt, all are at thy com- 
mand; 
A thousand galleys, manned with Christian 

slaves, 
I freely give thee, which shall cut the straits. 
And bring armados from the coasts of Spain 
Fraughted with gold of rich America ; 
The Urecian virgins shall attend on thee, 
Skilful in music and in amorous lays. 
As fair as was Pygmalion's ivory girl 
Or lovely lo metamorphosM. 
With naked negroes shall thy coach be 

drawn, 
And as thou rid'st in triumph through the 

streets 
The pavement underneath thy chariot 

wheeb 
"^^th Turkey carpets shall be coverfed. 
And doth of Arras hung about the walls, 
Fit objects for thy princely eye to pierce. 
A hundred bassoes, clothed in crimson silk, 
Shall ride before thee on Barbarian steeds ; 
And when thou goest, a golden canopy 
Enchased with precious stones, which shine 

as bri|:ht 
As that fair veil that covers all the world. 
When Phoebus, leaping from the hemi- 
sphere, 
Descendeth downward to the Antipodes, — 
And more than this — ^for all I cannot tell. 
Aim, How far hence lies the galley, say 

you? 
Call, Sweet Almeda, scarce half a league 

from hence. 
jilm. But need we not be spied gomg 

aboard? 
Call, Betwixt the hollow hanging of a 

hiU, 
And crookM bending of a craggy rock, 
The saUs wrapt up, the mast and tacklings 

down. 
She lies so dose that none can find her out. 
Aim. I like that well : but tell me, my 
lord, if I should let you go, would you be as 
good as your word? Shall I be made aking 
for my labour? 

Call. As I am Callapine the emperor, 
And by the hand of Mahomet I swear 
Thou shalt be crowned a king, and be my 

mate. 
Aim, Then here I swear, as I am Almeda 
Your keeper tinder Tamburlaine the Great. 
(For thats the style and title I have yet,) 
AlUiougb he sent a thousand armM men 



To intercept this haughty enterprize. 
Yet would I venture to conduct 3rour grace. 
And die before I brought you back again. 
Call, Thanks, gentle Almeda ; then let 
us haste, 
Lest time be past, and lingering let us both. 
Aim. When you will, my lord ; I am 

ready. 
Call. Even straight ; and farewell, cursM 
Tamburlaine. 
Now go I to revenge my father's death. 

[ExeuMi. 
SCENE HI. 

£/t(er Tamburiaine, wtlk Zenocrate and 
kis three Sons^ Calyphas, Amyras, and 
Celebinus, with Drums and Trumpets. 

Tamb. Now, bright Zenocrate, the world's 

fair eye, 
Whose beams illuminate the lamps of 

heaven. 
Whose cheerful looks do clear the doudy 

air, 
And clothe it in a crystal livery ; 
Now rest thee here on fair Laiissa plains. 
Where Egypt and the Turkish empire part 
Between thy sons, that shall be emperors. 
And every one commander of a world. 
Zeno. Sweet Tamburlaine, when wilt 

thou leave these arms, 
And save thy sacred [)erson free from scathe, 
And dangerous chances of the wrathful war ? 
Tamb. When heaven shall cease to move 

on both the poles, 
And when the ground, whereon my soldiers 

march. 
Shall rise adoft and touch the homM moon. 
And not before, my sweet Zenocrate. 
Sit up, and rest thee like a lovdy queen ; 
So, now she sits in pomp and majesty. 
When these, my sons, more predous in 

mine eyes. 
Than all the wealthy kingdoms I subdued. 
Placed by her side, look on their mother's 

face : 
But yet methinks their looks are amorous. 
Not martial as the sons of Tamburlaine : 
Water and air, being symbolized in one» 
Argue their want of courage and of Mrit ; 
Their hair as white as milk and soft as down, 
(Which should be like the quills of porcu- 
pines 
As black as jet and hard as iron or sted) 
Bewrays they are too dainty {<x the wars ; 
Their fingers made to quaver on a lute. 
Their arms to hang about a lady's neck. 
Would make me think them bastards not 

my sons, 
But that I know they issued from thy womb 

D 
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That never looked on man but Tambur- 

Udne. 
Zetto. My graciotis lord, they have their 

mother's looks, 
But, when they list, their conquering father's 

heart. 
This lovely boy, the youngest of the three. 
Not long ago bestrid a Sc^rthian steed 
Trotting the ring, and tilting at a glove, 
Which, when he tainted with his slender rod. 
He reined him straight and made him so 

curvet. 
As I cried out for fear he should have fallen. 
Tami. Well done, my boy, thou shalt 

have shield and lance, 
Armour of proof, horse, helm, and cnrtle 

axe, 
And I will teach thee how to charge thy foe, 
And harmless run among the deadly pUces. 
If thou wilt love the wars and follow me. 
Thou shalt be made a king and reign with 

me. 
Keeping in iron cages emperors. 
If thou exceed thy elder brothers' worth 
And shine in c6mplete virtue more than they. 
Thou shalt be king before them, and thy 

seed 
Shall issue crownM from their mother's 

womb. 
Cil. Yes, father : you shall see me, if I 

live, 
Have under me as many kings as you. 
And march with such a multitude of men. 
As all the world shall tremble at their view. 
Tamd. These words assure me, boy, 

thou art my son. 
When I am old and cannot manage arms, 
Be thou the scourge and terror of the world. 
Amy. Why may not I my lord, as well as 

he, 
Be termed the scourge and terror of the 

world ? 
Tam^. Be all a scourge and terror to the 

world. 
Or else you are not sons of Tamburlaine. 
CaL But while my brothers follow arms, 

my lord, 
Let me accompany my gracious mother ; 
They are enough to cobquer all the world. 
And you have won enough for me to keep^ 
Tafnd. Bastardly boy, sprung from some 

coward's loins. 
And not the issue of great Tamburlaine ; 
Of all the provinces I have subdued. 
Thou shalt not have a foot unless thou bear 
A mind courageous and invincible : 
For he shall wear the crown of Persia 
Whose head hath deepest scars, whose 

breast most wounds 



Which being wroth sends lightning from his 

eyes. 
And in the furrows of his frowning brows 
Harbours revenge, war, death, and cruelty ; 
For in a field, whose superficies 
Is covered with a liquid purple veil 
And sprinkled with the brains of slaughtered 

men. 
My royal chair of state shall be advanced ; 
And he that means to place himself therein, 
Must armM wade up to the chin in blood. 
Zeno. My lord, such speeches to our 

princely sons 
Dismay their minds before they come to 

prove 
The wounding troubles angry war affords. 
Cel, No, madam, these are speeches fit 

for us. 
For if his chair were in a sea of blood 
I would prepare a ship and sail to it. 
Ere I would lose the title of a king. 
Amy. And I would strive to swim through 

pools of blood. 
Or make a bridge of murdered carcases. 
Whose arches should be framed with bones 

of Turks, 
Ere I would lose the title of a king. 

Tamd. Well, lovely boys, ye shall be 

emperors both. 
Stretching your conquering arms from East 

to West ; 
And, sirrah, if you mean to wear a crown. 
When we shall meet the Turkish deputy 
And all his viceroys, snatch it from his bead. 
And cleave his pericranium with thy sword. 
Cal. If any man will hold him, I will 

strike 
And cleave him to the channel with my 

sword. 
Tamd. Hold him, and cleave him too, 

or I'll cleave thee. 
For we will march against them presently. 
Theridamas, TecheUes, and Casane 
Promised to meet me on Larissa plains 
With hosts apiece against this Turkish 

crew; 
For I have sworn by sacred Mahomet 
To make it i>arcel of my empery ; 
The trumpets sound, Zenocrate ; they come. 

Enfer Theridamas, and his train, with 
Drums and Trumpets. 

Tamb. Welcome, Theridamas, king of 

Argier. 
Ther. My lord, the great and mighty 
Tamburlaine, — 
Arch-monarch of the world, I offer here 
My crown, myself, and all the power I have^ 
In all affection at thy kingly feet 
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Tamb, Thanks, good Theridamas. 

Ther, Under my colours march ten thou- 
sand Greeks ; 
And of Aigier's and Afric's firontier towns 
Twice twenty thousand valiant men at arms, 
All which have sworn to sack Natolia. 
Five hundred brigantines are under sail. 
Meet for your service on the sea, my lord. 
That launching from ^rgier to Tripoli, 
Will quickly ride before Natolia, 
And batter down the castles on the shore. 

Tamb, Well said, Aigier; receive thy 
crown agaili. 

Enter Techelles and Usumcasane, Ugetktr. 

Tamb. Kings of Morocco and of Fez, 

welcome. 
Usum, Magnificent and peerless Tam- 

burlaine! 
I and my neighbour king of Fes have 

brought 
To aid thee in this Turkish expedition, 
A hundred thousand expert soldiers : 
From Azamor to Tunis near the sea 
Is Barbary unpeopled for thy sake. 
And all the men in armour under me, 
Which with my crown I gladly offer thee. 
Tatnb. Thanks, king of Morocco, take 

your crown again. 
Tech, And, mighty Tamburlaine, our 

earthly god, 
WhdSe iOoKs make this inferior world to 

quake, 
I here present thee with the crown of Fez, 
And with an host of Moors trained to the 

war. 
Whose coal-black faces make their foes 

retire. 
And quake for fear, as if infernal Jove 
Meamng to aid thee in these Turkish arms. 
Should pierce the black circumference df 

hell 
With i^ly Fiuies bearing fiery flags. 
And millions of his strong tormenting spirits ; 
From strong Tesella unto Biledull 
All Barbary is unpeopled for thy sake. 
Tamb, Thanks, kmg of Fez ; take here 

thy crown again. 
Your presence, loving friends, and fellow 

kings. 
Makes me to surfeit in conceiving joy. 
If all the crystal gates of Jove's high court 
Were opened wide, and 1 might enter in 
To see the state and majesty of Heaven, 
It could not more delight me than your 

sight. 
Now will we banquet on these plains 

awhile, 
And after march to Turk^ with our camp. 



In number more than are the drops that fan. 
When Boreas rents a thousand swelling 

clouds; 
And proud Orcanes of Natolia 
With all his viceroys shall be so afiaid. 
That though the stones, as at Deucalion's 

flood. 
Were turned to men, he should be over- 
come. 
Such lavish will I make of Turkish blood. 
That Jove shall send his wingM messenger 
To bid me sheathe my sword and leave dso 

field; 
The sun unable to sustain the sight. 
Shall hide his head in Thetis' watery lap. 
And leave his steeds to feir Badtes' charge; 
For half the world shall perish in this fight. 
But now, my friends, let me examine je ; 
How have ye spent your absent time from 

me? 
Usum. Mylord, our men of Barbary have 

marched 
Four hundred miles with armour on their 

backs. 
And lain in leaguer fifteen months and more ; 
For since we left you at the Soldan's court, 
We have subduea the southern Guallada, 
And all the land unto the coasts of Spain, 
We kept the narrow Strait of Jubalt^, 
And made Canaria call us kings and lords ; 
Yet never did they recreate themselves. 
Or cease one day from war and hot alarms, 
And therefore let them rest awhile, my 

lord. 
Tamb. They shall, Casane, and 'tis time 

i'faith. 
Tech. And I have marched along the river 

NUe 
To Machda, where the mighty Christian 

priest. 
Called John the Great, sits in a milk-white 

robe. 
Whose triple mitre I did take by force, 
And made him swear obedience to my crown. 
From thence unto Cazates did I march, 
Where Amazonians met me in the field, 
With whom, being women, I vouchsafed a 

league. 
And with my power did march to Zanzibar, 
The eastern i^ of Afric, where I view**d 
The Ethiopian sea, rivers and lakes. 
But neither man nor child in all the laud ; 
Therefore I took my course to Manico, 
Where unresisted, I removed my camp ; 
And by the coast of B)rather, at last 
I came to Cubar, where the Negroes dwelV 
And conquering that, made haste to Nubia. 
There, having sacked Bomo the kingly seat, 
I took the king and led him bound in chains 
D a 
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Unto Damascus, where I stayed before. 
Tamb. Well done, Techelles. Whatsaith 

Theridamas? 
Tk€r. I left tbe confines and the bounds 

ofAfrk, 
And [thence I] made a voyage into Europe, 
Where by the river, Tyras, I subdued 
St<^ca, Podolia, and Codemia; 
Thence crossed the sea and came to Oblia, 
And Nigra Sylva, where the devils dance. 
Which in despite of them, I set on fire. 
From thence I crossed the gulf called by the 

name 
Mare Majore of the inhabitants. 
Yet shall mv soldiers make no period, 
Untn NatoUa kntel before your feet. 
Tamb, Then will we triumph, banquet 

and carouse; 
Cooks shall have pensions to provide us 

cates. 
And glut us with the dainties of the world ; 
LachjTma Christi and Calabrian wines 
Shall common soldiers drink in quafiing 

bowls, 
Aye, liquid gold (when we have conquered 

him) 
Mingled with coral and with orient pearl. 
Come, let us banquet and carouse the while. 

[Exeunt, 



ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

EnUr Sigismund, Frederick, Baldwin, 

and their Train, 
Si^ Now say, my lords of Buda and 
Bohemia, 
What motion is it that inflames your 

thoughts. 

And stirs your valours to such sudden arms? 

Fred. Your majesty remembers, I am 

sure. 

What cruel slaughter of our Christian bloods 

These heathenish Turks and Pagans lately 

made, 
BetMOxt the city Zula and Danubius ; 
How through the midst of Varna and Bul- 
garia, 
And almost to the very walls of Rome, 
They have, not long since, massacred our 

camp. 
It lesteth now then, that your majesty 
Take all advantages of time and power. 
And work revenge upon these infidels. 
Your highness knows for Tamburlaine's 

repair. 
That strikes a terror to all Turkish hearts, 
Watolia hath dismissed the greatest part 



Of all his army, pitched against our power« 
Betwixt Cutheia and Orminius' mount. 
And sent them marching up to Be^asar, 
Acantha, Antioch, and Cassarea, 
To aid the kings of Syria and Jerusalem. 
Now then, my lord, advantage take thereof* 
And issue suddenly upon the rest ; 
That in the fortune of their overthrow. 
We may discourage all the pagan troop, 
That dare attempt to war with Christians. 
Sig. But calls not then your grace to 
memory 
The league we lately made with king Or- 

canes, 
Confirmed by oath and articles of peace, 
And calling Christ for record of our truths ? 
This should be treachery and violence 
Against the grace of our profession. 
Bald. No whit, my lord, for with such 
infidels. 
In whom no faith nor true religion rests. 
We are not bound to those accomplish- 
ments, 
The holy laws of Christendom enjoin ; 
But as the faith, which they profanely 

plight. 
Is not by necessary policy 
To be esteemed assurance for ourselves. 
So that we vow to them, should not infringe 
Our liberty of arms or victory. 
Sig. Though I confess the oaths they 
undertake 
Breed little strength to our security. 
Yet those infirmities that thus defame 
Their faiths, their honours, and religion. 
Should not give us presumption to the like. 
Our faiths are sound, and must be con- 
summate. 
Religious, righteous, and inviolate. 

Fred. Assure your grau» 'tis superstition 
To stand so strictly on dispensive faith ; 
And should we lose the opportunity 
That God hath given to avenge our Chris- 
tians' death. 
And scourge their foul blasphemous Pa- 
ganism, 
As fell to Saul, to Balaam, and the rest. 
That would not kill and curse at God's 

command, 

So surelv will the vengeance of the Highest, 
And jealous anger of his fearful arm, 
Be poured with rigour on our sinfiil heads. 
If we neglect this offered victory. 
Sig. llien arm, my lords, and issue sud« 
denly. 
Giving commandment to our general host. 
With expedition to assail the Pagan, 
And take the victory our God hath given. 

lExeuni, 
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SCENE II. 

Enter Orcanes. Gazellus, and Uribassa, 
with their Trains, 

Ore. Gazellus, Uribassa, and the rest. 
Now will we march from proud Orminius* 

mount. 
To fair Natolia, where our neighbour kings 
Expect our power and our royal presence. 
To encounter with the cruel Tamburlaine, 
That nigh Larissa sways a mighty host. 
And, with the thunder of his martial tools, 
Makes earthquakes in the hearts of men and 

heaven. 
Cax, And now come we to make his 

sinews shake. 
With greater power than erst his pride hath 

An hundred kings, by scores, will bid hhn 

arms. 
An hundred thotisand subjects to each score, 
"\Vhich, if a shower of wounding thunderbolts 
Should break out of the bowels of the clouds. 
And fall as thick as hail upon our heads. 
In partial aid of that proud Scythian, 
Yet should our courages and steelM crests, 
And numbers, more than infinite, of men. 
Be able to withstand and conquer him. 
Uri. Methinks I see how glad the Chris- 
tian king 
Is made, for joy of 3rour admitted truce. 
That could not but before be terrified 
With unacquainted power of our host. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Arm, dread sovereign, and my 
noble lords ! 
The treacherous army of the Christians, 
Taking advantage of yoiu" slender power. 
Comes marching on us, and determines 

straight 
To bid lis battle for our dearest lives. 
Ore. Traitors 1 villains 1 damnM Chris- 
tians! 
Have I not here the articles of peace, 
And solemn covenants we've both confirmed. 
He by his Christ, and I by Mahomet ? 
Gax, Hell and confiision light upon their 
heads. 
That with such treason seek our overthrow. 
And care so little for their prophet, Christ 1 
Ore* Can there be such deceit in Chris- 
tians, 
Or treason in the fleshly heart of man. 
Whose shape is figure of the highest God I 
Then, if there be a Christ, as Christians say. 
But in their deeds deny him for their Christ, 
If he be son to everliving Jove, 
And hath the power of his outstretchM arm ; 



If he be jealous of his name and honoior. 
As is our holy prophet, Mahomet ; — 
Take here these papers as our sacrifice 
And witness of thy servant's perjury. 

[He tears to pieces the articles of peace 
Open, thou shinmg veil of Cynthia, 
And make a passage from the empyreal 

heaven. 
That he that sits on high and never sleeps, 
Nor in one place is circumscriptible. 
But everywhere fills every continent 
With strange infusion of his sacred vigour, 
May in his endless power and purity. 
Behold and 'venge this traitor's perjury I 
Thou Christ, that art esteemed omnipotent. 
If thou wilt prove thyself a perfect God, 
Worthy the worship of all faithful hearts. 
Be now revenged upon this traitor's soul. 
And make the power I have left behind, 
(Too Uttle to defend our guiltless lives), 
Sufficient to discomfit and confound 
The trustless force of those false Christians. 
To arms, my lords 1 On Christ still let us 

cry! 
If there be Christ, we shall have victory. 

SCENE III. 

Alarums of battle.—Enter Sigismimd, 
wounded, 

Sig. Discomfited is all the Christian host. 
And God hath thundered vengeance from 

on high, 
For my accursed and hateful perjury 
O, just and dreadful punisher of sin, 
Let the dishonour of the pams I feel. 
In this my mortal well-deservM wound. 
End all my penance in my sudden death 1 
And let this death, wherein to sin I die. 
Conceive a second life in endless mercy ! 

\Hedies, 

Enter Orcanes, Gazellus, Uribassa, and 
others. 

Ore, Now lie the Christians bathing in 
their bloods, 
And Christ or Mahomet hath been my friend. 
Gaz, See here the perjured traitor, Hun- 
gary, 
Bloody and breathless for his villainy. 
Ore. Now shall his barbarous body be a 
prey 
To beasts and fowls, and all the whids shall 

breathe 
Through shady leaves of every senseless tree^ 
Murmurs and hisses for his heinous sin. 
Now scalds his soul in the Tartarian streau^ 
And feeds upon the banefiil tree of hell. 
That Zoacum, that fiiiit of bitterness. 



\ 
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That in the midst of fire is Ingraffed, 
Yet flotirishes as Flora in her pride, 
With apples like the heads of damnM fiends. 
The de^ there, in chains of quenchless 

flame, 
Shall lead his soul through Orcus' burning 

gulph, 
From pain to pain, whose change shall never 

end. 
What say'st thou yet, Gazellus, to his foil 
Which we referred to justice of his Christ, 
And to his power, which here appears as full 
As rays of Cvnthia to the clearest sight ? 
Gax, 'Tis but the fortune of the wars, my 

lord, 
Whose power is often proved a miracle. 
Ore, Vet in my thoughts shall Christ be 

honourM, 
Not doing Mahomet an injur]^, 
Whose power had share in tms our victory ; 
And since this miscreant hath disgraced his 

faith, 
And died a traitor both to heaven and earth, 
We will, both watch and ward shall keep 

his trunk 
Amidst these plains for fowls to prey upon. 
Go, Uribassa, give it straight in charge. 
Uri, I will, my lord. [Exit, 

Ore, And now, Gazellus, let us haste and 

meet 
Our army, and our brothers, of Jerusalem, 
Of Syria, Trebizond, and Amasia, 
And happily with full Natolian bowls 
Of Greekish wine, now let us celebrate 
Our happy conquest, and his angry fate. 

\ExeunU 
SCENE IV. 

Zeoocrate is diuovered in her Bed of State; 
Tamburlaine sitting by her; thru Phy- 
sicians about her bedf tempering potions ; 
Theridamas, Techelles, Usumcasane, 
and the three Sons, 

Tamb, Black is the beauty of the bright- 
est day; 
The golden ball of Heaven's eternal fire. 
That danced with glory on the silver waves, 
Now wants the fiiel that mflamed his beams ; 
And all with faintness, and for foul disgrace. 
He binds his temples with a frowning 

doud. 
Ready to darken earth with endless night 
Zenocrate, that gave him light and life. 
Whose eyes shot fire fix)m their ivory bowers. 
And tempered every soul with lively heat. 
Now by the malice of the angry skies. 
Whose jealousy admits no second mate. 
Draws in the comfort of her latest breath. 
All dazzled with the hellish mists of death. 



Now walk the angels on the waUs of heaven, 
As sentinels to warn the immortal souls 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
i^jx>llo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently looked iq)on this loathsome 

earth. 
Shine downward now no more, but deck the 

heavens, 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
The crystal springs, whose taste illuminates 
RefinM eves with an eternal sight, 
Like triM silver, run through Paradise^ 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
The cherubins and holy seraphins, 
That sing and play before the King of 

Kings, 
Use all their voices and then: instruments 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
And in this sweet and curious harmony. 
The God that times this music to our souls, 
Holds out his hand in highest majesty 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 
Then let some holy trance convey my 

thoughts 
Up to the palace of the empyreal heaven. 
That this my life may be as short to me 
As are the (fays of sweet Zenocrate. 
Physicians, will no physic do her good ? 
Phys, My lord, your majesty shall soon 

|)erceive : 
And if she pass this fit, the worst is past. 
Tamb, Tell me, how fares my fair Zeno- 
crate? 
Zeno, I fare, my lord, as other empresses, 
That, when this frail and transitor^r flesh 
Hath sucked the measure of that vital air 
That feeds the body with his dated health. 
Wane with enforced and necessary change. 
Tamb, May never such a change trans- 
form my love, 
In whose sweet being I repose my life, 
Whose heavenly presence, beautified with 

health. 
Gives light to Phoebos and the fixM stars ! 
Whose absence makes the sun and moon as 

dark 
As when, opposed in one diameter. 
Their spheres are mounted on the serpent's 

head, 
Or else descended to his winding train. 
Live still, my love, and so conserve my life. 
Or, dying, be the author of my death 1 
Zeno, Live still, my lord 1 Oh, let my 

sovereign live I 
And sooner let the fiery element 
Dissolve and make your kingdom in the 

sky. 
Than this base earth should shroud your 

majesty: 
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For should I but suspect ^our death by 

mine, 
The comfort of my future happiness, 
And hope to meet your highness in the 

heavens, 
Turned to despair, would break my wretched 

breast. 
And fury would confound my present rest. 
But let me die, my love ; vet let me die ; 
With love and patience let your true love 

die I 
Your grief and fury hurts my second life, — 
Yet let me kiss my lord before I die. 
And let me die with kissing of my lord. 
But since my life is lengthened yet awhile, 
Let me take leave of these my loving sons, 
And of my lords, whose true nobility 
Have merited my latest memory. 
Sweet sons, farewell ! In death resemble 

me. 
And in your lives your father's excellence. 
Some music, and my fit will cease, my lord. 
[TA^y call for music, 
Tamh. Proud fury, and intolerable fit, 
That dares torment the body of my love, 
And scourge the scourge of the immortal 

God: 
Now are those spheres, where Cupid used 

to sit, 
Wounding the world with wonder and with 

love. 
Sadly supplied with pale and ghastly death, 
Whose darts do pierce the centre of my 

soul. 
Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven ; 
And had she lived before the siege of 
^/' Troy, 
/i^ Helen (whose beauty summoned Greece to 

arms, 
^ sA**d drew a thousand ships to Tenedos), 
Had not been named in Homer's Iliades ; 
Her name had been in every line he 

wrote. 
Or had those wanton poets, for whose birth 
Old Rome was proud, but gazed awhile on 

her. 
Nor Lesbia nor Coriima had been named ; 
Zenocrate had been the argument 
Of every epigram or elegy. 

\The music sounds. — Zenocrate die^. 
What 1 is she dead? Techelles, draw thy 

sword 
And wound the earth, that it may cleave in 

twain, 
And we descend into the infernal vaults, 
To hale the Fatal Sisters by the hair. 
And throw them in the triple moat of hell, 
For taking hence my fair Zenocrate. 
Casane and Theridamas, to arms 1 



Raise cavalieros higher than the clouds, 
And with the cannon hreok the frante of 

heaven ; 
Batter the shining palace of the sun. 
And shiver all the starry firmament. 
For amorous Jove hath snatched my love 

from hence, 
Meaning to make her stately queen of 

heaveiL 
What God soever holds thee in his arms. 
Giving thee nectar and ambrosia. 
Behold me here, divine Zenocrate, 
Raving, impatient, desperate, and mad, 
Breaking my steelM lance, with which I 

burst 
The rusty beams of Janus' temple-doors. 
Letting out Death and tyrannizing War, 
To march with me under this bloody 

flag! 
And if thou pitiest Tamburlaine the Great, 
Come down from heaven, and live with me 

again. 
Ther. Ah, good my lord, be patient ; she 

is dead. 
And all this raging cannot make her live. 
If words might serve, our voice hath rent 

the air ; 
If tears, our eyes have watered all the 

earth; 
If grief, our murdered hearts have strained 

forth blood ; 
Nothing prevails, for she is dead, my lord. 
Tamb. For she is dead I Thy words do 

pierce my soul ! 
Ah, sweet Theridamas ! say so no more ; 
Though she be dead, yet let me think she 

lives. 
And feed my mind that dies for want of 

her. 
Where'er her soul be, thou [To the body] 

shalt stay with me. 
Embalmed with cassia, ambergris, and 

myrrh. 
Not lapt in lead, but in a sheet of gold, 
And till I die thou shalt not be interred. 
Then in as rich a tomb as Mausolus' 
We both will rest and have our epitaph 
Writ in as many several languages 
As I have conquered kingdoms with my 

sword. 
This cursM town will I consume with fire. 
Because this place bereaved me of my love : 
The houses, brnnt, will look as if they 

mourned ; 
And here will I set up her statua, 
And march about it with my mourning 

camp 
Drooping and pining^ for Zenocrate. 

[The scene ohMt, 
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ACT THE THIRD. 
SCENE I. 

EnUr the Kings of Trebizond and Syria, 
one bearing a swords and the other a 
sceptre; next Natolia and Jerusalem, 
with the imperial Crown ; after Calla- 
pine, and after him other Lords and 
Almeda. Orcanesa^ii Jerusalem ^nwrw 
him, and the others give him the 
sceptre^ 

Ore, Callapinus Cyricelibes, otherwise 
Cybelius, son and successive heir to the late 
mighty emperor, Bajazet, by the aid of God 
and his fnend Mahomet, emperor of Na- 
tolia, Jerusalem, Trebizond, Syria, Amasia, 
Thracia, lUyria, Carmania, and all the 
hundred and thirty kingdoms late contribu- 
tory to his mighty father. Long live Calla- 
pinus, Emperor of Turkey. 
Call, Thrice worthy kings of Natolia, 

and the rest, 
I will requite your royal gratitudes 
With all the benefits nw empire yields ; 
And were the sinews of the imperial seat 
So knit and strengthened as when Bajazet 
My royal lord and father filled the throne, 
'Whose cunM fate hath so dismembered it, 
Then should you see this chief of Scythia, 
This proud, usurping king of Persia, 
Do us such honour and supremacy. 
Bearing the vengeance of our father's 

wrongs, 
As all the world should blot our dignities 
Out of the book of base-bom inflEimies. 
And now I doubt not but your royal cares 
Have so provided for this cursdd foe. 
That, since the heir of mighty Bajazet, 
^n emperor so honoured for his virtues,) 
Revives the spirits of all true Turlush 

hearts. 
In grievous memory of his father's shame. 
We shall not need to nourish any doubt. 
But that proud fortune, who hath followed 

long 
The martial sword of mighty Tamburlaine, 
Will now retain her old inconstancy. 
And raise our honours to as high a pitch. 
In this our strong and fortunate encounter ; 
For so hath heaven provided my escape, 
From all the cruelty my soul sustained, 
Bv this my friendly keeper's happy means, 
That Jove, surcharged with pity of our 
I wrongs, 

I Will pour it down in showers on our heads, 
I Scourging the pride of cursM Tamburlaine. 

!Orc, I have a hundred thousand men in 
«rms; 



Some, that in conquest of the perjured 

Christian, 
Being a handful to a mighty host, 
Think them in number yet sufficient 
To drink the river Nile or Euphrates, 
And for their power enow to win the world. 

Jer, And I as many from Jerusalem, 
Judaea. Gaza, and Sclavonia's bounds, 
That on mount Sinai with their ensigns 

spread. 
Look like the parti-coloured clouds of 

heaven ' 

That show fair weather to the neighbour 

mom. 
Treb, And I as many bring from Trebi- 
zond, 
Chio, Famastro, and Amasia 
All bordering on the Mare Major sea, 
Riso, Sancina, and the bordering towns 
That touch the end of famous Euphrates, 
Whose courages are kindled with the flames^ 
The cursed Scythian sets on all their towns. 
And vow to bum the villain's cmel heart. 
Syr, From Syria vrith seventy thousand 

strong 
Ta'en from Aleppo, Saldino, Tripoli, 
And so on to my city of Damascus, 
I march to meet and aid my neighbour 

kings; 
All which will join against this Tambor* 

laine. 
And bring him captive to your highness' 

feet 
Ore, Our battle then in martial manner 

pitched 
According to our ancient use, shall bear 
The figure of the semicircled moon. 
Whose horns shall sprinkle through the 

tainted air 
The poisoned brains of this proud Sorthian. 
Call. Well then, my noble lords, for this 

my friend 
That freed me ixom the bondage of my foe, 
I think it requisite and honourable, 
To keep my promise and to make him 

king, 
That is a gentleman, I know, at least. 

Aim. That is no matter, sir, for being a 
king ; for Tamburlaine came up of no- 
thing. 
Jer. Your Majesty may choose some 

pointed time. 
Performing all your promise to the full ; 
'Tis nought for your majesty to give a 

kingdom. 
Call. Then will I shortly keep my pro- 
mise, Almeda. 
Aim* Why, I thank your majesty. 

\ExeunU 
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SCENE II. 

Enter Tambnrlaine with Usumcasane, and 
his thru Sons: four Attendants bear- 
ing the hearse of Zenocrate, and the 
drums sounding a doleful march ; the 
town burning. 

Tamb, So bum the tuirets of this cursM 

town. 
Flame to the highest region of the air. 
And kindle heaps of exhalations, 
That being fiery meteors may presage 
Death and destruction to the inhabitants 1 
Over my Zenith hang a blazing star. 
That may endure till heaven l^ dissolved. 
Fed with the firesh supply of earthly dregs, 
Threatening a dearth and famine to this 

landl 
Flying dragons, lightning, fearful thunder- 
claps. 
Singe these (air plains, and make them seem 

as black 
As is the island where the Furies mask, 
Compassed with Lethe, Styx, and Phlege- 

thon. 
Because my dear'st Zenocrate is dead. 
Cat, This pillar, placed in memory of 

her. 
Where in Arabian, Hebrew, Greek, is 

writ: — 
T*his town, being burnt by Tamburlaine the 

Great, 
Forbids the world to build it up again. 
Amy. And here this mournful streamer 

shall be placed. 
Wrought with the Persian and the Egyptian 

arms. 
To signify she was a princess bom, 
And wife unto the monarch of the East. 
Cel. And here this table as a register 
Of all her virtues and perfections. 

Tamb. And here the picture of Zeno- 
crate, 
To show her beauty which the world 

admired; 
Sweet picture of divine Zenocrate, 
That, hanging here, will draw the gods 

from heaven, 
And cause the stars, fixed in the southem 

arc, 
(Whose lovely faces never any viewed 
That have not passed the centre's latitude) 
As pilgrims, travel to our hemisphere, 
Omy to gaze upon Zenocrate. 
Thou shalt not beautify Larissa plains. 
But keep within the circle of mine arms. 
At every town and castle I besiege, 
fhou shalt be set upon my royal tent ; 
^d when I meet an army in the field. 



Those looks will shed such influence in my 

camps 
As if Bellona, goddess of the war. 
Threw naked swords and sulphur-balls of 

fire 
Upon the heads of all oiur enemies. 
And now, my lords, advance your spears 

again: 
Sorrow no more, my sweet Casane, now ; 
Boys, leave to mourn 1 this town shall ever 

nx>uro. 
Being bumt to cinders for your mother's 

death. 
Cal. If I had wept a sea of tears for her. 
It would not ease the sorrows I sustain. 
Amy. As is that town, so is my heart con- 
sumed 
With grief and sorrow for my mother's 

death. 
Cel. My mother's death hath mortified my 

mind, 
And sorrow stops the passage of my speech. 
Tamb. But now, my boys, leave ofif and 

list to me. 
That mean to teach you mdiments of war ; 
I'll have you learn to sleep upon the ground, 
March in your armour thorough watery fens. 
Sustain the scorching heat and freezing 

cold, 
Himger and thirst, right adjuncts of the war, 
And after this to scale a castle wall. 
Besiege a fort, to undermine a town. 
And make whole cities caper in the air. 
Then next the way to fortify your men ; 
In champion grounds, what figure serves 

you best, 
For which the quinque-angle form is meet, 
Because the comers there may fall more flat 
Whereas the fort may fittest be assailed. 
And sharpest where the assault is desperate. 
The ditches must be deep ; the counterscarps 
Narrow and steep ; the walls made high and 

broad ; 
The bulwarks and the rampires large and 

strong. 
With cavalieros and thick counterforts. 
And room within to lodge six thousand men. 
It must have privy ditches, countermines, 
And secret issuings to defend the ditch ; 
It must have high argins and covered ways. 
To keep the bulwark fronts from battery. 
And parapets to hide the musketeers ; 
Casemates to place the great artillery ; 
And store of ordnance, that from every flank 
May scour the outward curtains of the fort. 
Dismount the caimon of the adverse part, 
Murder the foe, and save the walls from 

breach. 
When this is lefimedfor service on the land. 
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By plain and easy demonstration 

I 'U teach you how to make the water mount, 

That you may dry-foot march through lakes 

and poois, 
Deep rivers, havens, creeks, and little seas. 
And make a fortress in the raging waves, 
Fenced with the concave of a monstrous 

rock, 
Invindble by nature of the place. 
When this is done, then are ye soldiers. 
And worthy sons of TamburUune the Great. 
Cat. My lord, but this is dangerous to be 

done; 
We may be slain or wounded ere we learn. 
Tamo. Villain! Art thou the son of 

Tamburlaine, 
And fear'st to die, or with a curtle-axe 
To hew thy flesh, and make a ga^Hng 

wound? 
Hast thou beheld a peal of ordnance strike 
A ring of pikes, mingled with shot and horse. 
Whose shattered limbs, bemg tossed as high 

as heaven. 
Hang in the air as thick as sunny motes. 
And canst thou, coward, stand in fear of 

death? 
Hast thou not seen my horsemen charge the 

foe. 
Shot through the arms, cut overthwart the 

hands. 
Dyeing their lances with their streaming 

blood. 
And jret at night carouse within my tent. 
Filling their empty veins with airy wine, 
That, being concocted, turns to crimson 

blood. 
And wilt thou shun the field for fear of 

wounds? 
^ew me, thy father, that hath conquered 

kings. 
And, with his host, marched round about 

the earth. 
Quite void of scars, and clear from any 

wound. 
That by the wars lost not a drop of blood. 
And see him lance his flesh to teach you all. 
[He cuts his arm, 
A wound is nothing, be it ne'er so deep ; 
Blood is the god of war's rich livery: 
Now look I like a soldier, and this wound 
As great a grace and majesty to me. 
As if a chain of gold, enamell^. 
Enchased with diamonds, sapphires, rubies. 
And fairest i)earl of wealthy India, 
Were mounted here under a canopy. 
And I sate down clothed wf!h a massy robe, 
That late adorned the Afric potentate, 
Whom I brought bound unto Damascus' 



Come, boys, and with your fingers search 

my wound, 
And in my blood wash all your hands at 

once. 
While I sit smiling to behold the sight. 
Now, my boys, what think ye of a wound ? 
Cal. I know not what I should think of 
it ; methinks it is a pitiful sight. 

Cel. This ? nothing : give me a wound, 
father. 
Amy, And me another, my lord. 
Tamb. Come, sirrah, give me your arm. 
Cel, Here, father, cut it bravely, as you 
did your own. 

Tamb. It shaU suffice thou darest abide a 
wound ; 

My boy, thou shalt not lose a drop of blood 
Before we meet the army of the Turk ; 
But then run desperate through the thickest 

dregs, 
Dreadless of blows, of bloody wounds, and 

death; 

And let the burning of Larissa walls, 
My speech of war, and this my wound you 

see, 
Teach you, my boys, to bear courageous 

minds. 
Fit for the followers of great Tamburlaine ! 
Usumcasane now come let us march 
Towards Techelles and Theridamas, 
That we have sent before to fire the towns, 
The towers and cities of these hateful Turks, 
And hunt that coward, faint-heart runaway, 
With that accursM traitor Almeda, 
Till fire and sword have found them at a bay. 
Usum. I long to pierce his bowels with 
my sword. 
That hath betrayed my gracious sovereign, — 
That cursed and damned traitor Almeda. 

Tamb. Then let us see if coward Callapine 
Dare levy arms against our puissance. 
That we may tread upon his captive neck. 
And treble all his father's slaveries. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE ni. 

^»/^ Techelles, Theridamas, and their 
Train. 

Tamb. Thus have we marched north- 
ward from Tamburlaine, 
Unto the frontier port of Syria; 
And this is Balsora, their chiefest hold. 
Wherein is all the treasure of the land. 

Tech. Then let us bring our light artillenr, 
Minions, falc'nets, and sakers, to the 

trench, 
FilUng. the ditches with the walls' wide 
breach. 
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And enter in to seize upon the gold. 
How say you, soldiers, shall we not ? 
Sold, Y^ my loni, yes ; come, let's 

about it 
Tker, But stay awhile; summon a pule, 
drum. 
It may be they will yield it quietly, 
Knowing two kings, the friends toTambur- 

laine. 
Stand at the walls with such a mighty 
power. 

\A farle sounded, — Captain appears on 
the walls, with Olympia his wife 
and son, 
Capt, What require you, my masters? 
TAer, Captain, that thou yield up thy 

hold to us. 
Capt. To you ! Why, do you think me 

weary of it? 
Tech. Nay, captain, thou art weary of 
thy life. 
If thou withstand the friends of Tambur- 
lainel 
Ther. The pioners of Argier in Africa, 
Even in the cannon's face, shall raise a hill 
Of earth and &ggots higher than the fort, 
And over thy argins and covered ways 
Shall play upon the bulwarks of thy hold 
Volleys of (xdnance, till the breach be made 
That with his ruin fills up all the trench. 
And when we enter in, not heaven itself 
Shall ransom thee, thy wife, and family. 
Tech, Captain, these Moors shall cut the 
leaden pipes. 
That bring fresh water to thy men and thee. 
And lie in trench before thy castle walls, 
That no supply of victual shall come in. 
Nor any issue forth but they shall die ; 
And, therefore, captain, yield it quietly. 
Capt. Were you, that are the friends of 
Tamburlaine, 
Brothers to holy Mahomet himself, 
I would not yield it; therefore do your 

worst : 
Raise mounts, batter, intrench, and under- 
mine. 
Cut off the water, all convoys you can. 
Yet I am resolute and so farewelL 

[Captain, Olympia, and their son, retire 
from /Atf walls, 
Ther, Picmers, away 1 and where I stuck 
the stake. 
Intrench with those dimensions I pre- 
scribed. 
Cast up the earth towards the castle wall. 
Which, till it may defend you, labour low. 
And few or none shall perish by their shot. 
Pio. We will) my lord. 

\Bxeunt Pioners. 



Tuh, A hundred horse shall scout about 

the plains 

To spy what force comes to relieve the hold. 

Both we. Theridamas, will intrench our men. 

And with the Jacob's sta£f measure the 

height 

And distance of the castle from the trench. 
That we may know if our artillery 
Will carryfull point blank unto their walls. 
Ther, Then see the bringing of our ordi- 
nance 
Along the trench into the battery. 
Where we will have gabions of sbc foot 

broad 
To save our cannoniers from muuet shot. 
Betwixt which shall our ordnance thunder 

fOTth, 
And with the breach's fiadl, smoke, fire, and 

dust. 

The crack, the echo, and the soldier's cry. 
Make deaf the ear and dim the crystal sky. 
Tuh. Tktunpets and drums, alarum pre- 
sently ; 
And, soldiers, play the men; the hold Is 
yours. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Alarum within. Enter the Captain, 
with Olympia, and his Son. 

Olymp. Come, good, my lord, and let us 

haste from hence 
Along the cave that leads beyond the foe ; 
No hope is left to save this conquered hold. 
Capt. A deadly bullet, gliding through 

my side. 
Lies heavy on my heart ; I cannot live. 
I feel my liver pierced, and all my veins, 
That there begin and nourish every part. 
Mangled and torn, and all my entrails 

bathed 
In blood that straineth from their orifex. 
Farewell, sweet wifel sweet son, farewell 1 

I die 1 {He dies, 

Olymp. Death, whither art thou gone, 

that both we live? 
Omie back again, sweet Death, and strike 

us both I 
One minute end our days ! and onesepiilchre 
Contain our bodies I Death, why com'st 

thou not ? 
Well, this must be the messenger for thee : 
[Drawing a dagger. 
Now, ugly Death, stretch out thy sable wings, 
And carry both our souls where his re> 

mains. 
Tell me, sweet boy, art thou content to die! 
These barbarous Scythians, ftiU of cruelty, 
And Mooiiy in whom was never pity f ouop, 
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Will hew us piecemeal, put us to the wheel, 
Or else invent some torture worse than that ; 
Therefore die by thy loving mother's hand, 
Who gently now will lance thy ivory throat. 
And quickly rid thee both of pain and life. 
Son. Mother despatch me, or I'll kill my- 
self; 
For think yon I can live and see him dead ? 
Give me your knife, good mother, or strike 

home: 
The Scythians shall not tyrannize on me. 
Sweet mother, strike, that I may see my 
father. [She stabs Aim, and he dies. 
Olymp, Ah, sacred Mahomet, if this be sin. 
Entreat a pardon of the God of heaven. 
And purge my soul before it come to thee. 
\She bums the bodies of her husband and 
son, and then attempts to kill herself. 

Enter Theridamas, Techelles, and all 
their Train. 

Ther. How now, madam, what are you 

doing? 
Olymp. Killing myself, as I have done my 
son. 
Whose body, with his father's, I have burnt. 
Lest cruel Sc3rthians should dismember him. 
Tech. 'Twas bravely done, and, like a 
soldier's wife. 
Thou shalt with us to Tamburlaine the 

Great, 
Who, when he hears how resolute thou art, 
Will match thee with a viceroy or a king. 
Olymp. My lord deceased was dearer 
unto me 
That any viceroy, king, or emperor ; 
And for his sake here will I end my dajrs. 
Ther. But, lady, go with us to Tambur- 
laine, 
And thou shalt see a man, greater 4han 

Mahomet, 
In whose high looks is much more majesty. 
Than from Uie concave superficies 
Of Jove's vast palace, the empyr^ orb. 
Unto the shining bower where Cynthia sil^ 
Like lovely Thetis, in a crystal robe ; 
That treadeth Fortune underneath his feet, 
And makes the mighty god of arms his 

slave; 
On whom Death and the Fatal Sisters wait 
With naked swords and scarlet liveries : 
Before whom, mounted on a lion's back, 
Rhamnusia bears a helmet full of blood, 
And strews the way with brains of slaugh- 
tered men; 
By whose proud side the ugly Furies run, 
hearkening when he shall bid them plague 
J the world; 
' Over whose lenith, clothed in windy air, 



And eagle's wings joined to her feathered 

breast, 
Fame hovereth, sounding in her golden 

trump, 
That to the adverse poles of that straight line. 
Which measureth the glorious frame of 

heaven. 
The name of mighty Tamburlaine is spread, 
Aad him, £ur lady, shall thy eyes behold. 
Come ! ^^^ 

Olymp, Take pity of a lady's ruthful tears. 
That humbly craves upon her knees to stay 
And cast her body in the burning flame. 
That feeds upon her son's and husband's 

flesh. 
Tech. Madam, sooner shall fire consume 

us both, 
Than scorch a face so beautiful as this. 
In frame of which Nature hath showed more 

skill 
Than when she gave eternal chaos form. 
Drawing from it the shining lamps of heaven. 
Ther. Madam, I am so far in love with 

you. 
That you must go with us — no remedy. 
Olymp. Then carry me, I care not, where 

you will, 
And let the end of this my fatal journey 
Be likewise end to my accursed life. 

Tech. No, madam, but t)eginning of your 

joy: 
Come willingly therefore. 

Ther. Soldiers, now let us meet the 

general. 
Who by this time is at Natolia, 
Ready to charge the army of the Turk. 
The gold and silver, and the pearl, ye got. 
Rifling this fort, divide in equal shares : 
This lady shall have twice as much again 
Out of the cofifers of our treasury. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

Enter Callapine, Orcanes, Almeda, and the 
Kings of Jerusalem, Trebizond, and 
Syria, with their Trains, — To them 
enter a Messenger. 

Afes, RenownM emperor, mighty Calla- 
pine, 
God's great lieutenant over all the world 1 
Here at Aleppo, with a host of men. 
Lies Tamburlaine, this king of Persia, 
(In numbers more than are the quivering 

leaves 
Of Ida's forest, where your highness' hounds. 
With open cry, pursue the wounded stag,) 
Who means to girt Natolia's walls with 

siege, 
Fire the town, and overrun the land. 
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Call. My royal anny is as great as his. 
That, firom the bounds of Pbiygia to the 

sea 
Which washeth Cyprus with his brinish 

waves, 
G>vers the hills, the valleys, and the plains, 
^^ceroys and peers of Turkey, play the men! 
Whet all your swords, to mangle Tambur- 

laine. 
His sons, his csqstains, and his followers; 
By Mahomet 1 not one of them shall live ; 
The field wherein this battle shall be fought 
For ever term the Persians' sepulchre. 
In memory of this our victory ! 
Ore. Now, he that calls hiinself the scourge 

of Jove, 
The emperor of the wcffld, and eart hly god . 
Shall end the warlike progress ilft'luitUUSr 
And travel headlong to the lake of hell. 
Where legions of devils, (knowing he must 

die 
Here, in Natolia, by your highness' hands,) 
Ail brandishing their brands of quenchless 

fire. 
Stretching their monstrous jaws grin vdth 

their teeth, 
And guard the gates to entertain his souL 
Call. Tell me, viceroys, the number of 

your men, 
And what our army royal is esteemed. 
%r. From Palestina and Jerusalem, 
Oi Hebrews three score thousand fighting 

men 
Are come since last we showed your majesty. 
Ore. So from Arabia Desert, and the 

bounds 
Of that sweet land, whose brave metropolis 
Re-edified the fair Semiramis, 
Came forty thousand warlike foot and horse. 
Since last we numbered to ^our majesty. 

Treb. From Trebizond, m Asia the Less, 
Naturalized Turks and stout Bithynians 
Came to my bands, fiill fifty thousand more 
(That, fighting, know not what retreat doth 

mean. 
Not e'er return but with the victory,) 
Since last we numbered to your majesty. 

Syr. Of Syrians from Halla is repaired, 
And neighbour cities of your highness' land. 
Ten thousand horse, and thirty thousand 

foot. 
Since last we numbered to your majesty ; 
So that thd royal army is esteemed 
Six hundred thousand valiant fighting men. 
Call, Then welcome, Tamburlaine, unto 

thy death. 
Come, puissant viceroys, let us to the field, 

Slie Persians' sepulchre) and sacrifice 
ountains of breathless men to Mahomet 



Who now, with Tore, opens the firmament 
To see the slaughter of our enemies. 

Enter Tamburlaine and his thru Sens, 
Usumcasane, 6v. 

Tamd. How now, Casane? See a knot 

of kings, 
Sitting as u they were a telling riddles. 
l/sum. My lord, your presence makes 

them pale and wan : 
Poor soulsl they look as if their death were 

near. 
Tamd. And so he is, Casane; I am here ; 
But yet I'll save their lives, and make them 

slaves. 
Ye petty khigs of Turkey, I am come. 
As Hector did into the Grecian camp^ 
To overdare the pride of Graeda, 
And set his warlike person to the view 
Of fierce Achilles, rival of his fame: 
I do you honour in the simile ; 
For if I should, as Hector did Achilles, 
(The worthiest knight that ever brandished 

sword,) 
Challenge m combat any of 3rou aU, 
I see how fearfully ye would refiise. 
And fly my glove as from a scorpion. 
Ore. Now thou art fearful of thy army's 

strength. 
Thou would'st with overmatch of person 

fight; 
But shepherd's issue, base-bom Tambur- 
laine, 
Think of thy end ! this swofd shall lance thy 

throat. 
Tamd. Villam! the shepherd's issue (at 

whose birth 
Heaven did afford a gracious asp^. 
And joined those stars that sh^ be oppo- 
site. 
Even till the dissolution of the world. 
And never meant to make a conqueror 
So famous as is mighty Tamburlaine) 
Shall so torment thee and that Callapine, 
That, like a roguish runaway, suborned 
That villain there, that slave, that Turkisn 

dog. 
To false his service to his sovereign, 
As ye shall curse the birth of Tamburlaine. 
Call. Rail not, vile Scythian ! I shall now 

revenge 
My father^ vile abuses, and mine own. 
yer. By Mahomet 1 he shall be tied in 

chains, 
RoMdng with Christians in a brigandine 
About the Grecian isles to rob and spofl. 
And turn him to his ancient trade again : 
Methinks the slave should make a lusty 

thief. 
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Call. Nay, when the battle ends, all we 
will meet, 
And sit in council to invent some pain 
That most may vex his body and his soul< 

Tamb. Sirrah, Callapine I I'll hang a clog 
about yotu- neck for running away; again 
you shall not trouble me thus to come and 
fetch you ; 

But as for you, viceroys, you shall have bits. 
And, harnessed like my horses, draw my 

coach; 
And when ye stay, be lashed ivith whips of 

wire. 

I'll have you leam to feed on provender 

And in a stable lie upon the planks. 

Ore. But, Tamburlaine, first thou shalt 

kneel to us. 

And humbly crave a pardon for thy life. 

Trei, The common soldiers of our mighty 

host 

Shall bring thee bound unto our general's 
tent. 

Syr. And all have jointly sworn thy cruel 
death. 
Or bind thee in eternal torments' wrath. 

Tamb, Well, sirs, diet yourselves; you 
know I shall have occasion shortly to jour- 
ney you. 
Cel. See, father, how Almeda the jailor 

looks upon us. 
Tamb. Villain ! traitor 1 damnM fugitive ! 
I'll make thee wish the earth did swallow 

thee, 
See'st thou not death within my vrrathful 

looks? 
Go, villain, cast thee headlong from a rock, 
Or rip thy bowels, and rent out thy heart 
To appease my wrath ! or else I'll torture 

thee. 
Searing thy hateful flesh with burning irons 
And drops of scalding lead, while all thy 

joints 
Be racked and beat asunder with the wheel; 
For, if thou liv'st, not any element 
Shall shroud thee from the wrath of Tarn* 
burlaine. 
Call. Well, in despite of thee he shall be 
king. 
Come, Almeda ; receive this crown of me, 
I here invest thee king of Ariadan 
Borderincf on Mare Roso, near to Mecca. 
Ore. What I Take it, man. 
Aim, Good my lord, let me take it. 

[To Tamb. 
Call. Dost thou ask him leave? Here; 

take it. 
Tamb. Go to, sirrah, take your crown, 
and make up the half dozen. So, sirrah, 
ftow you are a king, you must give arms. 



Ore. So he shall, and wear thy head in 
his scutcheon. 

Tamb. No ; let him hang a bunch of keys 
on his standard to put him in remembrance 
he was a jailor, that when I take him, I mav 
knock out his brains with them, and lock 
you in the stable, when you shall come 
sweating from mv chariot. 

Treb. Away; let us to the field, that the 
villain may be slain. 

Tamb. Sirrah, prepare whips and bring 
my chariot to my tent, for as soon as the 
battle is done, I'll ride in triumph through 
the camp. 

j?»/;^ Theridamas, Techelles, and their 
Train. 

How now, ye petty kings? Lo, here are bugs 
Will make the faiair stand upright on your 

heads. 

And cast your crowns in slavery at their feet 

Welcome, Theridamas and Techelles, both! 

See ye this rout, and know ye this same 

king? 

Tker, Aye, my lord ; he was Callapine's 

keeper. 
Tamb. Well, now ye see he is a king : 
look to him, Theridamas, when we are 
fighting, lest he hide his crown as the foolish 
king of Persia did. 

Syr. No, Tamburlaine ; he shall not be 
put to that exigent, I warrant thee. 

Tamb. You know not, sir — 
But now, my followers and my loving 

friends. 
Fight as you ever did, like conquerors, 
The glory of this happy day is yours. 
My stern aspdct shall make fah victory, 
Hovering betwixt our armies, light on me 
Loaden with laurel wreaths to crown us all. 
Teeh, I smile to think how, when this 
field is fought 
And rich Natolia ours, our men shall sweat 
With carrying pearl and treasure on their 
backs. 
Tamb. You shall be princes all, imme- 
diately ; 
Come, fight ye Turks, or yield us victory. 
Ore. No ; we wiU meet thee, slavish Tam- 



burlaine. 



[Exeuni, 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

Alarums. — Amynis and Celebinus issui 
from the tent where Calyphas sits asleep. 
Amy. Now in their glories shine the 
golden crowns 
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Of these proud Tmics, much like so many 

suns 
That half dismay the majesty of heaven. 
Now, brother, follow we our father's sword, 
That files with fiuy swifter than our 

thoughts, 
And cuts down armies with his conquering 

wings. 
Cel. Call forth oar la^ brother from the 

tent. 
For if my father miss him in the field, 
Wrath, Kindled in the furnace of his breast, 
Will send a deadly lightning to his heart. 
Amy. Brother 1 Ho! what given so much 

to sleep 
You cannot leave it, when our enemies' 

drums 
And rattling cannons thunder in our ears 
Our proper ruins and our father's foil ? 
Cal, Avrsy, ye fools ! my father needs 

not me. 
Nor you in faith, but that you will be 

thought 
More childish-valorous than manly-wise. 
If half our camp should sit and sleep with 

me. 
My father were enough to scare the foe. 
You do dishonour to his majesty. 
To think our helps will do him any good. 
Amy. What ! Dar'st thou then be ab- 
sent from the field. 
Knowing my father hates thy cowardice. 
And oft hath warned thee to be 9^ in 

field. 
When he himself amidst the thickest troops 
Beats down our foes, to flesh our taintless 

swords. 
Cal, I know, sir, what it is to kill a man ; 
It works remorse of conscience in me ; 
I take no pleasure to be murderous, 
Nor care for blood when wine will quench 

my thirst. 
Ce/. O cowardly boy 1 Fie ! for shame 

come forth ; 
Thou dost dishonour manhood and thy 

house. 
CdL Go, go, tall stripling, fight you for 

us both. 
And take my other toward brother here, 
For person like to prove a second Mars. 
'Twill please my mind as well to hear yoa 

both 
Have won a he^ of honour in the fiekl 
And left your slender carcases behind, 
As if I lay with you for company. 
Amy, You will not go then ? 
Cal, You say true. 
Amy, Were all the lofty mountg of Zona 

Mnndl 



That fill the midst of farthest Tartaiy 
Turned into i>earl and proffered for my stay, 
1 would not bide the fury of my father, 
When, made a victor in these hanigfaty 

arms. 
He comes and finds his sons have had no 

shares 
In all the honours he proposed for us. 
Cal, Take you the honour, I will take my 

ease; 
My wisdom shall excuse my cownrdioe. 
I go into the field before I need ! 

lAlarums, — Amyras and Celebiniis 

€X€Mnt 

The ballets fly at random where tiier list ; 
And should 1 go and kill a thousand men, 
I were as soon rewarded vrith a shot. 
And sooner fiEu: than he that never fights ; 
And should I go and do no harm nor good, 
I might have harm which all Uie good I 

have, 
Jcnned with my father's crown, tionki new 

cure. 
I vnU. to cards. Perdicas. 

Perd, Here, my lord. 

CaL Come thou and I will go away to 
cards to drive away the time. 

Perd. Content, my lord : but what shall 
wepl^for? 

Cal. Who shall kiss the fairest of the 
Turic's concubines first, when my father 
hath conquered them. 

Perd. Agreed, i'faith. [TJUyflay. 

Cal. They say I am a coward, Perdiotf, 
and I fear as little their taratantaras, their 
swords or their cannons as I do a naked lady 
in a net of gold, and, for fear I should be 
afraid, would put it off and come to bed 
with me. 

Perd. Such a fear, my lord, would never 
make ye retire. 

Cal, I would my father would let me be 
put in the firont of such a battle once to try 
my valour. [Alarms,] What a coil th^ 
keep 1 1 believe there will be some hurt done 
anon amongst them. IBxeumt. 

SCENE IL 

^^f/^rTamburlaine, Theridamas, Techelles, 
Usumcasane, Amyras and Celebinua» 
leading the Turkish kings, 

Tamb, See now, ye slaves, my diildren 

stoop your pride, 
And lead your bodies sheeplike to die 

sword. 
Bring them my boys, and tell me if die 

wars 
Be not a life that may illustrate godii 
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And tickle not your sinrits with desire 
Still to be trained in arms and chivalry ? 
Amy, Shall we let go these kings again, 
my lord, 
To gather greater numbers 'gainst our 

power, 
That they may say it is not fiance doth 

this, 
Bat matchless strength and magnanimity? 
Tamh, No, no, Amyras; tempt not 
fortune so : 
Cherish thy valour still with fresh supplies, 
And glut it not with stale and daunted 

foes. 
But Where's this coward villain, not my son, 
But traitor to my name and majesty ? 

\He goes in and brings him out. 
Image of sloth, and picture oi a slave, 
llie obloquy and scorn <^ my renown ! 
How may my heart, thus nr6d with mine 

eyes. 
Wounded with shame and killed with (Us- 

content. 
Shroud any thought may hold my striving 

hands 
From martial justice on thy wretched soul ? 
Ther. Yet pardon him, I pray your ma- 
jesty. 
Tech, and Usum, Let all of us entreat 

your highness' pardon. 
Ttunb, Stand up, ye base, unworthy 
soldiers? 
Know ye not yet the argument of arms? 
Amy, Good my lord, let him be forgiven 
for once, 
And we will force him to the field here- 
after. 
Tami, Stand up, my boys, and I will 
teach ye arms. 
And what the jealousy of wars must do. 
O Samarcanda (where I breathM first 
And joyed the fire of this martial flesh), 
Blush, blush, fair city, at thine honour's 

foil. 
And shame of nature, which Jaertis' stream. 
Embracing thee with deepest of his love, 
Can never wash from tlw distainM brows I 
Here, Jove, receive his fainting soul again ; 
A form not meet to give that subject essence 
Whose matter is the flesh of Tambiirlaine ; 
Wherein an incorporeal spirit moves. 
Made of the mould whereof thysdf con- 
sists, 
Which makes me Taliant, proud, ambitious, 
Ready to levy power agamst thy throne, 
That I might move the turning spheres of 

heaven 1 
For earth and all this airy r^ion 
Cannot contain the state of tamburlaine. 



By Mahomet 1 thy mighty friend, I swear. 
In sending to my issue such a soul, 
Created of the massy dregs of earth, 
The scum and tartar of the elements. 
Wherein was neither courage, strength, on 

wit. 
But folly, sloth, and damnM idleness. 
Thou hast procured a greater enemy 
Than he tnat darted mountains at thy head. 
Shaking the burthen mighty Atlas hears \ 
Whereat thou trembling hid'st thee in the 

air. 
Clothed with a pitchy doud for being 

seen : 
And now, ye cankered curs of Asia, 
That will not see the strength of Tambur- 

laine. 
Although it shine as brightly as the sun ; 
Now 3rou shall see the strei^g^ of Tambur- 

laine. 
And, by the state of his supremacy, 

[Stabs Calypbas. 
Approve the difiierence 'twixt himself and 

you. 
Ore. Thou show'st the difierence 'twixt 

ourselves and thee, 
In this thy barbarous damnM tyranny. 

Jer, Thy victories are grown so violent. 
That shortly heaven, filled with the meteors 
Of blood and fire thy tyrannies have made. 
Will poiv down blood and fire on thy 

head, 
Whose scalding drops will pierce thy seeth- 
ing brains. 
And, with our bloods, revenge our bloods 

on thee. 
Tamb, Villains I these terrors and these 

tjrrannies 

ilf tyrannies, war's justice ye repute), 
execute, enjoined me from above. 
To scourge the pride of such as Heaven 

abhors; 
Nor am I made arch-monareh of the world, 
Crowned and invested by the hand of Jove 
For deeds of bounty and nobility ; 
But since I exercise a greater name, 
The scouige of God, and terror of the 

world, 
I must apply m3rself to fit those terms. 
In war, in blood, in death, in cruelty. 
And plague such peasants as resist in ixte, 
The power of Heaven's eternal majesty. 
Thendamas, Techelles, end Casane, 
Ransack the tents and the pavilions 
Of these proud Turks, and take then: conr 

cubines, 
Making them bury this efifeminate brat. 
For not a common soldier shall defile 
His manly fingers with so fisdnt a boy. 
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Then bring those Turkish harlots to my tent. 
And 111 dispose them as it likes me best ; 
Meanwhile, take him in. 
Said, We will, my lord. 
Jer, O damnM monst^ ! Nay, a fiend 

ofheU, 
^\lio6e cauelties are not so harsh as thine, 
Nor yet imposed with such a bitter hate I 

Ore. Revengeit,Rhadamanthand.^B^icas, 
And let your hates, extended in his pains. 
Excel the hate wherewith he pains our souls. 
Treb. May never day give virtue to his 

eyes. 
Whose sight, composed of fury and of fice, 
Doth send such stem afifections to his heart. 
Syr. May never spirit, vein, or artier, feed 
The cursM substance of that cruel heart 1 
But, wanting moisture and remorseful blood. 
Dry up with anger, and consume with heat. 
Tamb. Well, bark, ye dogs ; 111 bridle 

all your tongues, 
And bind them close with bits of burnished 

steel, 
Down to the channels of your hateful 

throats ; 
And, with the pains my rigour shall inflict, 
I'll make ye roar, that earth may echo forth 
The far-resounding torments ye sustain : 
As when an herd of lusty Cymbrian bulls 
Run mourning round about the females miss, 
And, stung with fury of their following, 
Fill all the air with troublotis bellowing ; 
I will, with engines never exercised. 
Conquer, sack, and utterly consume 
Your cities and your golden palaces. 
And, with the flames that beat against the 

douds. 
Incense the Heavens, and make the stars to 

melt. 
As if they were the tears of Mahomet, 
For hot consumption of his country's pride ; 
And, till by vision or by speech I hear 
Immortal Jove say •• Cease, my Tambur- 

laine, 
I will persist, a terror to the world. 
Making the meteors (that, like armM men, 
Are seen to march upon the towers of 

Heaven) 
Run tilting round about the firmament. 
And break their burning lances in the air. 
For honour of my wondrous victories. 
Come, bring them in to our pavilion. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 

Olympia discovered ahne, 

Otym. Distressed Olympia, whose weep- 
ing ey«s 
Since thy arrival here behold no sun, 



But closed within the compass of the tent 
Have stained thy cheeks, and made thee 

look like death. 
Devise some means to rid thee of ihj life, 
Rather than ^eld to his detested swt, 
Whose drift is only to dishonour thee ; 
And since this earth, dewed with thy brinish 

tears, 
Affords no herbs, whose taste may poison 

thee. 
Nor yet this air, beat often with thv sighs. 
Contagious smells and vapours to infect thee. 
Nor thy close cave a sword to murder thee ; 
Let this invention be the instrument. 

Enter Theridamas. 

Ther. Well met, Olympia ; I sought thee 
in my tent. 
But when I saw the place obscure and dark, 
Which with thy beauty thou wast wont to 

light. 
Enraged, I ran about the fields for thee. 
Supposing amorous Jove had sent his son. 
The win^d Hermes, to convey thee hence ; 
But now I find thee, and that fear is past. 
Tell me, Olympia, wilt thou grant my suit ? 
Ofym. My lord and husband's death, with 
my sweet son's, 
(With whom I buried all affections 
Save grief and sorrow, which torment my 

heart,) 
Forbid my mind to entertain a thought 
That tends to love, but meditate on death, 
A fitter subject for a pensive soul. 

Ther. Olympia, pity him, in whom thy 
looks 
Have greater operation and more force 
Than Cynthia's in the watery wilderness. 
For with thy view my joys are at the full, 
And ebb again as thou departest from me. 
Olym. Ah, pity me, my lord ! and draw 
your sword. 
Making a passage for my troubled soul. 
Which beats against this prison to get out. 
And meet my husband and my loving son. 
Ther. Nothing but still thy husband and 
thy son! 
Leave this, my love, and listen more to me. 
Thou shalt be stately queen of fair Argier ; 
And clothed in costly cloth of massy gold. 
Upon the marble turrets of my court 
Sit like to Venus in her chair of state. 
Commanding all thy princely eye desires ,* 
And I will cast off arms to sit with thee, 
Spending my life in sweet discourse of love. 
Olym. No such discourse is pleasant in 
mine ears. 
But that where erery period ends with 
death, ^ 
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And eveiy line begins with death again. 
I cannot love, to be an emperess. 
Ther. Nay, lady, then, if nothing will 
prevail, 
I'll use some other means to make you yield : 
Such is the sudden fury of my love, 
I must and will be pleased, and you shall 

yield: 
Come to the tent again. 
Ofym. Stay now, my lord ; and will you 
save my honour, 
I'll give your grace a present of such price, 
As all the world can not afford the like. 
Ther, What is it? 

Ofym. An ointment which a cunning 
alchyroist, 
DistillM from the purest balsamum 
And simplest extracts of all minerals. 
In which the essential form of marble stone. 
Tempered by science metaphysical. 
And spells of magic from the mouths of 

spirits, 
V^th which if you but 'noint your tender 

skin, 
Nor pistols, sword, nor lance, can pierce 
your flesh. 
Tker. Why, madam, think you to mock 

me thus palpably? 
Ofym. To prove it, I will 'noint my naked 
throat, 
Which, when you stab, look on your 

weapon's point. 
And you shall see't rebated with the blow. 
TiUr. Why gave you not your husband 
some of It, 
If you loved him, and it so precious? 
Ofym, My purpose was, my lord, to spend 
it so. 
But was prevented by his sudden end ; 
And for a present, easy proof thereof, 
That I dissemble not, try it on me. 

Ther. I will, Olympia, and I'll keep it for 
The richest present of this eastern world. 

[She anoints her throat, 
Ofym. Now stab, my lord, and mark yoiur 
weapon's point, 
That will be blunted if the blow be great. 

Ther, Here then, Olympia. [Stabs her. 
What, have I slain her I Villain, stab thy- 
self; 
Cut off this arm that murderM thy love, 
In whom the leamfed Rabbis of this age 
Might find as many wondrous miracles 
As in the Theoria of the world. 
Now hell is fairer than Elysian ; 
A greater lamp than that bright eye of 

heaven, 
From whence the stars do borrow all their 
light. 



Wanders about the black circumference ; 
And now the damnM souls are fn^ from 

pain, 

For every Fury gazeth on her looks ; 
Infernal Dis is courting of my love. 
Inventing masks and stately shows for her, 
Opening the doors of his rich treasury 
To entertain this queen of chastity ; 
Whose body shall be tombed with all the 

pomp 
The treasure of my kingdom may afford. 

lExitt with tJu body. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Tamburlaine drawn in his Chariot 
by the Kings of Trezibond, and Syria, 
with bits in their mouths, reins in his 
left hand, and in his right hand a whip 
with which he scourgeth them, accom- 
panied with TecheUes, Theridamas, 
Usumcasane, Amyras, Celebinus : Na- 
tolia a/kf Terusalem led by Jive or six 
common Soldiers, 

Tamb, HoUa, ye pampered jades of 

Asia! 
What ! can ye draw but twenty miles a day, 
And have so proud a chariot at your heels, 
And such a coachman as great Tambur- 
laine, 
But from Asphaltis, where I conquered you. 
To Byron here, where thus I honour you? 
The horse that guide the golden eye of 

Heaven, 
And blow the morning from thdr nosterils, 
Making their fiery gait above the clouds. 
Are not so honoured in their governor, 
As you, ye slaves, in mighty^amburlaine. 
The headstrong jades of Thrace Alcides 

tamed. 
That King Egeus fed with human flesh. 
And made so wanton, that they knew their 

strengths, 
Were not subdued with valour more divine 
Than you by this unconquered arm of mine. 
To make you fierce, and fit my appetite, 
You shall be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 
And ddnk in pails the strongest muscadel ; 
If you can live with it, then live, and draw 
My chariot swifter than the racking clouds ; 
If not, then die like beasts, and fit for 

naught 
But perches for the black and fatal ravens. 
Thus am I right the scourge of highest 

Jove; 
And see the figure of my dignity 
By which I hold my name and majesty \ 
Amy, Let me have coach, my lord, thai 

I may ride. 
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And thus be drawn by these two idle kings. 
Tamd. Thy youth forbids such ease, my 
kingly boy ; 
They shall to-morrow draw my chariot. 
While these their fellow kings may be re- 
freshed. 
Ore, O thou that sway'st the region under 
earth, 
And art a king as absolute as Jove, 
Come as thou didst in fruitful Sicily, 
Surveying all the glories of the land, 
And as thou took'st the fair Proserpina, 
Joying the fruit of Ceres' garden-plot, 
For love, for honour, and to make her 

queen, 
So for just hate, for shame, and to subdue 
This proud contenmer of thy dreadful 

power, 
Come once in fury and survey his pride, 
Haling him headlong to the lowest hell. 
TAer. Your nmjesty must get some bits 
for these. 
To bridle their contemptuous, cursing 

tongues. 
That, like unruly, never-broken jades. 
Break through the hedges of theu* hateful 

mouths. 
And pass their fixM bounds exceedingly. 
TecA. Nay, we will break the hedges of 
their mouths, 
And pull their kicking colts out of their 
pastures. 
UsMM. Your majesty already hath devised 
A mean, as fit as may be, to restrain 
These coltish coach-horse tongues from 
blasphemy. 
Cel, How like you that, sir king? why 

speak ye not ? 
yer. Ah, cruel brat, sprung from atyrant's 
loins i 
How like his cursM father he begins 
To practise taimts and bitter tyrannies I 
Taptd. Aye, Turk, I tell thee, this same 
boy is he 
That must (advanced in higher pomp than 

this) 
Rifle the kingdoms I shall leave unsacked. 
If Jove, esteeming me too good for earth* 
Raise me to match the fair Aldeboran, 
Above the threefold astracism of heaven. 
Before I conquer all the triple world. 
Now, fetch me out the Turkish concubines ; 
I will prefer them for the fiineral 
They have bestowed on my abortive son. 

[TAe Concubines ar^ brought in. 
Where are my common soldiers now, that 

fought 
So lion-Uke upon Asphaltis' plains? 
Sold, Here, my lord. 



Tamb, Hold ye, tall soldiers, take ye 
queens apiece — 
I mean such queens as were king's concu* 

bines — 
Take them ; divide them, and their jewels 

too. 
And let them equally serve all your turns. 
Sold, We thank you. 
Tamh, Brawl not, I warn you, for your 
lechery: 
For every man that so offends shall die. 

Ore, Injurious tyrant, wilt thou so defame 
The hateful fortunes of thjr victory. 
To exercise upon such guiltless dames 
The violence of thy common soldiers' lust ? 
Toinb, Live continent then, ye slaves, 
and meet not me 
With troops of harlots at your slothful 
heels. 
Ladies, O pity us, my lord, and save our 

honours. 
Tamb, Are ye not gon% ye villains, with 
your spoils ? 

?\Th^ run away with the ladiis, 
'er. O merciless, infernal cruelty I 
"amb. Save your honours I Twere but 
time indeed, 
Lost long before ye knew what honour 
meantl 
Ther, It seems they meant to conquer us, 
my lord. 
And make us jesting pageants for their 
trulls. 
Tamb, And now themselves shall make 
our pageants, 
And common soldiers jest with all their 

trulls. 
Let them take pleasure soundly in their 

spoils, 
Till we prepare our march to Babylon, 
Whither we next make expedition. 

Tech. Let us not be idle then, my lord, 
But presently be prest to conquer it. 
Tamb. We will, Techelles. Forward 
then, ye jades. 
Now crouch, ye kings of greatest Asia, 
And tremble, when ye hear this scourge Mdll 

come 
That whips down cities and controuleth 

crowns, 
Adding their wealth and treasure to my 

store. 
The Euxine sea, north to Natolia ; 
The Terrene, west; the Caspian, north 

north-east ; 
And on the south, Sinus Arabicus ; 
Shall all be laden with the martial spoili^ 
We will convey with us to Persia. 
Then shall my native city, Samarcandig 
B a 
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And ervstal waves of fresh Jaertis' stream, 
The pnde and beauty of her princely seat, 
Be famous thiotigh the fieuthest contineots, 
For there my palaoe-royal shall be placed, 
Whose shining turrets shall dismay the 

heavens, 
And cast the fame of Dion's tower to helL 
Thorough the streets with troops of con- 
quered kings, 
111 ride in golden armour like the sun ; 
And in my helm a triple plume shall ^ring, 
Spangled with diamonds, dancing m the 

air, 
To note me emperor of the three-fold 

world. 
Like to an almond tree y-moimted high 
Upon the lofty and celestial mount 
Of ever green Selinus quaintly decked 
With blooms more white than Erydna's 

brows. 
Whose tender blossoms tremble every one, 
At every little breath through heaven is 

blown. 
Then in mv coach, like Saturn's royal son 
Mounted, nis shining chariot gilt with fire, 
And drawn with princely eagles through the 

path, 
Paved with bright crystal, and enchased 

with stars. 
When all the gods stand gazing at his 

pomp. 
So will I ride through Samarcanda streets, 
Until my soul, dissevered from this flesh. 
Shall mount the milk-white way, and meet 

him there. 
To Babylon, my lords ; to Babylon. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 
SCENE I. 
EnUr the Governor of Babylon, Maximus, 
and others^ upon iht walls. 
Gov. What saith Maximus? 
Max. My lord, the breach the enemy 
hath made 
Gives such assurance of our overthrow. 
That little hope is left to save our lives, 
Or hold our city from the conqueror's hands. 
Then hang out flags, my lord, of humble 

truce, 
And satisfy the people's general prayers. 
That Tamburlame's intolerable wrath 
M^ be suppressed by our submission. 
uav. Villain, respect'st tliou more thy 
sUvish life 
Than honour of thy country or thy name ? 
Are not my life and state as dear to me. 



The city and my native country's weal 
As any thing of price in thy conceit ? 
Have we not hope, for all our battered 

walls, 
To live secure and kero his forces out. 
When thb our famous lake of Umnasphaltis 
Makes walls afresh with every thing that 

falls 
Into the liquid substance of his stream 
More strong than are the gates of death or 

hell? 
What faintness should dismay our courages 
When we are thus defenced against our foes. 
And have no terror but his threatening look. 

Enter another Citizen, who kneels to the 
Governor. 

at. My lord, if ever you did deed of 

ruth. 
And now will work a refuge for our lives, 
Ofier submission, hang up flags of truce, 
That Tamburlaine may pity our distress, 
And use us like a loving conqueror. 
Though this be held his last day's dreadful 

siege. 
Wherein he spareth neither man nor child, 
Yet are there Christians of Georgia here. 
Whose state was ever pitied and relieved. 
Would get his pardon if your grace would 

send. 
Gov. HowismrsoulenvironMI 
And this eternized city, Babylon, 
Filled with a pack of faint-heart fugitives 
That thus entreat their shame and servitude! 
at. My lord, if ever ye will win our 

hearts. 
Yield up iht town and save our wives and 

children ; 
For I will cast myself from off these walls 
Or die some death of quickest violence 
Before I bide the wrath of Tamburlaine. 
Gov, Villains, cowards, traitors to our 

state ! 
Fall to the earth, and pierce the pit of hell. 
That legions of tormenting spirits may vex 
Your slavish bosoms with continual pains ! 
I care not, nor the town will ever jrield. 
As long as any life is in my breast 

Enter Theridamas, Techelles. and Soldiers, 
without the walls. 

Ther, Thou desperate governor of Ba- 
bylon, 
To save thy life, and us a little labour, 
Yield speedily the city to our hands, 
Orelse be sure thou shalt be forced with pains, 
More exquisite than ever traitor felt. 
Gov. Tyrant 1 I turn the traitor in thy 
throat, 
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And will defend it in despite of thee. 
Call up the soldiers to defend these walls. 
Tech, \vsSi6., foolish governor; we offer 
more 
Than ever yet we did to such proud slaves 
As durst resist us till our third day's siege. 
Thou seest us prest to give the last assault, 
And that shall bide no more regard of parle. 
G<ru. Assault and spare not ; we will never 
yield. 

\Alarms: and they scale the walls, 

EnUr Tamburlaine, {drawn in his chariot 
as be/ore by the Kings ^Trebizond and 
Syria,) Usumcasane, Amyras, and 
Celebmus, with the " two span kings " 
ef Natolia and Jerusalem. 

Tamb, The stately buildings of lair Ba- 
bylon, 
Whose lofty pillars, higher than the clouds, 
Were wont to guide the seaman in the deep, 
Being carried thither by the cannon's force, 
Now fill the mouth of Ldmnasphaltis' lake 
And make a bridge unto the battered walls. 
Where Belus, Ninus, and great Alexander 
Have rode in triumph, triumphs Tarobur- 

laine, 
Whose chariot wheels have burst the Assy- 

xians' bones 
Drawn with these kings on heaps of ear- 



Now in the place, where fair Semiramis, 

Courted by kings and peers of Asia, 

Hath trod the measures, do my soldiers 

march ; 
And in the streets, where brave Assyrian 

dames 
Have rid in pomp like rich Satumia, 
With furious words and frowning visages 
My horsemen brandish their unruly blades. 

Re-enter Theridamas and Techelles, bring- 
ing in the Governor of Babylon, 

Who have ye there, my lords ? 

Ther, The sturdy governor of Babylon, 
That made us all the labour for the town, 
And used such slender reckoning of your 

majesty. 
Tamb, Go, bind the villain; he shall 

hang in chains 
Upon the ruins of this conquered town. 
Sirrah, the view of our vermilion tents, 
f Which threatened more than if the region 
Next underneath the element of fire 
Were full of comets and of blazing stars. 
Whose flaming trains should reach down to 

the earth). 
Could not affright you ; no, nor I myself, 
The wrathful messenger of mighty ]ove, 



That with his sword hath quailed all earthly 

kings. 
Could not persuade you to submission, 
But still the ports were shut ; villain ! I say, 
Should I but touch the rusty gates of hell, 
llie triple-headed Cerberus would howl 
And wake black Jove to crouch and kneel to 

me; 
But I have sent volleys of shot to you. 
Yet could not enter till the breach was 
made. 
Gov. Nor, if my body could have st(^ 
the breach, 
Should'st thou have entered, cruel Tambur- 
laine. 
Tis not thy bloody tents can make me 

yield. 
Nor yet thyself, the anger of the Highest. 
For though thy cannon shook the city wtdls, 
My heart did never quake, or courage faint 
Tamb, Well, now I'll make it qtuike ; go 
draw him up, 
Hang him in chains upon the city walls. 
And let my soldiers shoot the slave to death. 
Gov. Vue monster 1 bom of some infernal 
hag. 
And sent from hell to tyrannize on earth. 
Do all thy worst ; nor death, nor Tambur- 
laine, 
Torture, nor pain, can daunt. my dreadless 
mind. 
Tamb. Up with him, then; his body 

shall be scared. 
Gov. But, Tamburlaine; in Limnasphal- 
tis' lake 
There lies more gold than Babylon is worth, 
Which, when the dty was besieged, I hid. 
Save but my life and I will give it thee. 
Tamb. Then for all your valour you 
would save your life? 
Whereabout lies it? 
Gov, Under a hollow bank, right oppo- 
site 
Against the Western gate of Babylon. 
Tamb, Go thither, some of you, and take 
his gold ; — 
The rest— forward with execution I 
Away with him hence, let him speak no 

more. 
I think I make your courage something 

quail. 
When this is done, we'll march from Ba- 
bylon, 
And make our greatest haste to Persia. 

\They hang vp the Governor in chains. 
These jades are broken -winded and half 

tired. 
Unharness them, and let me havo fiedi 
horse. 
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[Attendants unharness the Kings of Tre- 
bizond and Syn2L 
So, now their best is done to honour me, 
TaJce them and hang them both up pre- 
sently. 
Treb, Vile tyrant! barbarous bloody Tam- 

burlaine! 
Tamb. Take them away, Theridamas; 

see them despatched. 
Tker, I will, my lord. 

[Exit, with the Kings ^Trebizond 
aif</ Syria. 
Tami. Come, Asian viceroys; to your 
tasks awhile, 
And take such fortune as your fellows felt. 
Ore. First let thy Scythian horse tear both 
our limbs, 
Rather than we should draw thy chariot. 
And like base slaves abject our princely 

minds 
To vile and ignominious servitude. 
Jer, Rather lend me thy weapon, Tam- 
burlaine. 
That I may sheathe it in this breast of mine. 
A thousand deaths could not torment our 

hearts 
More than the thought of this doth vex our 
souls. 
Amy. They will talk still, my lord, if you 

don't bridle them. 
Tamb. Bridle them, and let me to my 
coach. [They bridle them. 

Amy. See now, my lord, how brave the 

captain hangs. 
Tamb. Tis brave indeed, my boy ; well 
done. 
Shoot first, my lord, and then the rest shall 
follow. 
Ther, Then have at him to begin withaL 
[Theridamas shoots. 
Gov. Yet save my life, and let this wound 
appease 
The mortal fury of great Tamburlaine. 
Tamb. No, though Asphaltis' lake were 
liquid gold. 
And offered me as ransom for thy life, 
Yet should'st thou die. Shoot at him all at 
once. [Th^ shoot. 

So, now he hangs like Bagdad's governor, 
Having as many bullets in his flesh 
As there be breaches in her battered wall. 
Go now, and bind the burghers hand and 

foot. 
And cast them headlong in the city's lake. 
Tartars and Persians shall inhabit there, 
And-to command the city, I will build 
A citadel that all Africa, 
Which hath been subject to the Persian 
king, 



Shall pay me tribute for in Babylon. 

Tech. What shall be done with their 
wives and children, my lord? 

l^amb. Techelles, drown them all, man, 

woman, and child. 
Leave not a Babylonian in the town. 
Tech. I will about it straight. Come, 

soldiers. [Exit, with Soldiers. 

Tamb. Now, Casane, Where's the Turkish 

Alcoran, 
And all the heaps of superstitious books 
Found in the temples of that Mahomet, 
Whom I have thought a god? They shall 

be burnt. 
Usum. Here they are, my lord. 
Tamb. Well said; let there be a fire pro- 

sently. 
In vain, I see, men worship Mahomet : 
My sword hath sent millions of Turks to hell. 
Slain all his priests, his kinsmen, and his 

friends. 
And yet I live untouched by Mahomet 
There is a God, fidl of revenging wrath. 
From whom the thunder and the Ughtning 

breaks. 
Whose scourge I am, and him will I obey : 
So, Casane, fling them in the fire. 
Now, Mahomet, if thou have any i)Ower, 
Come down thyself and work a miracle. 
Thou art not worthy to be worshipped. 
That sufferest flame of fire to bum the writ 
Wherein the simi of thy religion rests. 
Why send'st thou not a furious whirlwind 

down 
To blow thy Alcoran up to thy throne, 
Where men report thou sit'st by God him- 
self? 
Or vengeance on the head of Tamburlaine 
That shakes his sword against thy majesty, 
And sptims the abstracts of thy foolish laws? 
Well, soldiers, Mahomet remains in hell ; 
He cannot hear the voice of Tamburlaine ; 
Seek out another Godhead to adore. 
The God that sits in heaven, if any God ; 
For he is God alone, and none but he. 

Re-enter Techelles. 

Tech. I have fulfilled your highness' will, 

my lord. 
Thousands of men, drowned in Asphaltis' 

lake, 
Have made the waters swell above the banks. 
And fishes, fed by human carcases, 
Amazed, swim up and down upon the waves. 
As when they swallow assafcetida, 
Which makes them fleet aloft and gape for 

air. 
Tamb. Well then, my friendly lords, what 

more remahis. 
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But that we leave sufficient garrison* 
And presently depart to Persia 
To triumph after all our victories ? 
Ther, Aye, good my lord ; let us fai haste 
to Persia, 
And let this captam he rennyved the walls 
To some high hill about the city here. 

Tamb. Let it be so ; about it, soldiers ; 
Butstay; I feel myself distempeied suddenly. 
Tech, What is it dares distemper Tam- 

buriaine? 
Tamb. Something, Techelles ; but I know 
not what — 
But forth, ye vassals, whatsoe'er it be, 
Sickness or death can never conquer me. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE II. 

£iii^ Callapine, the King ^Amasia, and 
Soldiers, with drums and trumpets, 

CalL King of Amasia, now our mighty 

host 
Marc'ueth in Asia Major where the streams 
Of Euphrates and Tigris swiftly run. 
And here vre may behold great Babylon 
Circled about with limnasphaltis' lake 
Where Tamburiaine with all his army lies, 
AMiich being faint and weary with the siege, 
We may lie ready to encounter him 
Before his host be full from Babylon, 
And so revenge our latest grievous loss» 
If God or Ms^omet send any aid. 
Ama. Doubt not, my lord, but we shall 

conquer him. 
The monster that hath drunk a sea of blood. 
And yet gapes still for more to quench his 

thirst, 
Our Turldsh swords shall headlong send to 

hell. 
And that vile carcase drawn by warlike kings 
The fowls shall eat ; for never sepulchre 
Shall grace this base-bom tyrant Tambur- 
iaine. 
Call, When I record my parents' slavish 

life. 
Their cruel death, mine own captivity. 
My viceroy's bondage under Tamburiaine, 
Methinks I could sustain a thousand deaths 
To W rey^enged of all his villainy. 
Ah, sacred Mahomet 1 thou that hast seen 
Millions of Turks perish by Tamburiaine, 
Kingdoms made waste, brave cities sacked 

and burnt. 
And but one host is left to honour thee. 
Aid thy obedient servant, Callapine, 
And make him after all these overthrows 
To triumph over cursM Tamburiaine. 
Ama. Fear not, my lord; I see great 

Mahomet 



ClothM in purple clouds, and on his head 
A chaplet brighter than Apollo's crown. 
Marching about the air with armM men 
To join with you against this Tamburiaine. 
RenownM general, mighty Callapine, 
Though God himself and holy Mahomet 
Should come in person to resist your power, 
Yet might your mighty host encounter all. 
And pull proud Tamburiaine upon his knees 
To sue for morcy at your highness' feet. 
Call. Captain, the force of Tamburiaine 

is great, 
His fortune greater, and the victories 
Wherewith be hath so sore dismayed the 

world 
Are greatest to discourage all our drifts ; 
Yet when Uie pride of Cynthia is at full. 
She wanes again, and so shall his, I hope ; 
For we have here the chief selected men 
Of twenty several kingdoms at the least ; 
Nor ploughman, priest, nor merchant, stays 

at home ; 
All Turkey is in arms with Callapine ; 
And never will we sunder camps and arms 
Before himself or his be conquerM. 
This is the time that must eternize me 
For conquering the tyrant of the world. 
Come, soldiers, let us lie in wait for him. 
And if we find him absent from his camp. 
Or that it be rejoined again at full, 
Assail it and be sure of victory. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Theridamas, Techelles, and 
Usumcasane. 

Ther. Weep, heavens, and vanish into 
liquid tears ! 
Fall stars that govern his nativity. 
And summon all the shining lamps of heaven 
To cast their bootless fires to the earth. 
And shed their feeble influence in the air. 
Muffle your beauties with eternal clouds. 
For hell and darkness pitch their pitchy 

tents. 
And death with armies of Cimmerian spirits 
Gives battle 'gainst the heart of Tamburiaine. 
Now in defiance of that wonted love 
Your sacred virtues poured upon his throne 
And made his state an honour to the 

heavens. 
These cowards invisible assail his soul. 
And threaten conquest on our sovereign ; 
But if he die your glories are disgraced ; 
Earth droops and says that hell in heaven is 
placed. 
Tech. O then, ye powers that sway eter- 
nal seats 
And guide this massy substance of the eartlv 
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If you retain desert of holiness 

As your supreme estates instruct our 

thoughts, 
Be not inconstant, careless of your fame, — 
Bear not the burthen of yoiu* enemies' joys 
Triumphing in his fallwnom you advanced, 
But as his birth, life, health, and majesty 
Were strangely blest and governed by 

heaven. 
So honour heaven (till heaven dissolved be) 
His birth, his life, his health, and majesty 1 ' 
Usum, Blush, heaven, to lose the honour 

of thy name 1 
To see thy footstool set upon thy head 1 
And let no baseness in thy haughty breast ^ 
Sustain a shame of such inexceUence, 
To see the devils mount in angels' thrones. 
And angels dive into the pools of hell. 
And though they think their painful date is 

out. 
And that their power is puissant as Jove's, 
Whi«h makes them manage arms against 

thy state. 
Yet make them feel the strength of Tambur- 

laine, 
(Thy instrument and note of majesty,] 
Is greater far than they can thus subdue: 
For if he die thy glory is disgraced ; 
Earth droops and says that hell in heaven is 

placed. 

Enter Tamburlaine, (drawn in his Chariot 
as before^ Amyras, Celebinus, and 
Physician. 

Tamb, What daring god torments my 

bodv thus. 
And seeks to conquer mighty Tamburlaine? 
Shall sickness prove roe now to be a roan, 
That have been termed the terror of the 

world? 
Techelles and the rest, come, take your 

swords. 
And threaten him whose hand afflicts mysoul. 
Come, let us march against the powers of 

heaven. 
And set black streamers in the firmament. 
To signify the slaughter of the gods. 
Ah, friends, what shall I do? I cannot 

stand. 
Come carry me to war against the gods 
That thus env^ the health of Tamburlaine. 
Ther, Ah, good my lord, leave these im- 
patient words. 
Which add much danger to your malady. 
Tamb, Why, shall I sit and languish in 

this pain? 
No, strike the drums, and in revenge of this, 
j Come, let us chaige our spears, and pierce 

his breast. 



Whose shoulders bear the axis of the world. 
That, if I perish, heaven and earth may fade. 
Theridamas, haste to the court of Jove, 
Will him to send Apollo hither straight, 
To cure me, or I'll fetch him down myself. 
Tech. Sit still, my gracious lord; this 

grief will cease. 
And cannot last, it is so violent. 

Tamb. Not last, TccheUes?— No! for I 
y^ shall die. 

See, where my slave, the uglymonster, death, 
Shaking and quivering, paue and wan for fear. 
Stands aiming at me with his murdering dart, 
Who flies away at every glance I give, 
^nd, when I look away, comes stealing on. 
Villain, away, and hie thee to the field ! 
I and mine army come to load thy back 
With souls of thousand mangled carcases. 
Look, where he goes ; but see, he comes 

again. 
Because I stay : Techelles, let us march 
And weary death with bearing souls to helL 
Phy. Pleaseth your majesty to drink this 

potion, 
Which will abate the fury of your fit. 
And cause some milder spirits govern you. 
Tamb. Tell me what think you of my 

sickness now? 
Phy. I viewed your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis 
Thick and obscure, doth make your danger 

great; 
Your veins are full of accidental heat. 
Whereby the moisture of your blood is dried. 
The humidum and calor, which some hold 
Are not a parcel of the elements. 
But of a substance more divine and pure, 
Are almost clean extinguished and spent ; 
Which, being the cause of life, imports 

your death. 
Besides, my lord, this day is critical. 
Dangerous to those whose crisis is as yours ; 
Your artiers, which along the veins convey 
The lively spirits which the heart oi- 

genders. 
Are parched and void of spirits, that the 

soul. 
Wanting those organons by which it moves, 
Can not endiu^, by argument of art. 
Yet, if your majesty may escape this day. 
No doubt but you shall soon recover all. 
Tamh, Then will I comfort all my vital 

parts, 
And live, in spite of death, above a day. 

[Alarums withu^ 

Enter Messenger. 

Mes. My lord, young Callapine, that 
lately fled from your majesty, hath now 
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gathered a fresh army, and hearing jrour 
absence in the field, offers to set upon ns 

Tamb. See. my physicians now, how 

Jove hath sent 
A present medicine to recure my pain. 
My looks shall make them fly, and might I 

follow, 
There should not one of all the villain's 

power 
live to give offer of another fight. 

Usum. I joy, my lord, your highness is 

so strong, 
That can endure so well ]rour rojral presence, 
Which only will dismay; the enemy. 

Tamb. I know it will, Casane. Draw, 

you slaves; 
In spite of death, I will go show my fiu^e. 

[Alarums, — ^Tamburlaine/o«f out, and 
comes in with the rest. 
Tamb, Thus are the villain cowards fled 

for fear. 
Like summer vapours vanished by the sun ; 
And could I but awhile pursue the ficdd, 
That Callapine should be my slave again. 
But I perceive my martial strength is spent. 
In vain I strive and rail a^^ainst those powers. 
That mean to invest me m a higher throne, 
As much too high for this disdsunful earth. 
Give me a map ; then let me see how much 
Is left for me to conquer all the world, 
That these, my boys, may finish all my 

wants. [One brings a map. 

Here I began to march towards Persia, 
Along Armenia and the Caspian Sea, 
And thence unto Bith3mia, where I took 
The Turk and his great empress prisoners. 
Thence marched I into Egypt and Arabia, 
And here, not far from Alexandria, 
Whereas the Terrene and the Red Sea meet, 
distant less than full a himdred 



leagues, 

I meant to cut a channel to them both. 
That men might quickly sail to India. 
From thence to Nubia near Bomo lake, 
And so along the iGthiopian sea, 
Cutting the Tropic line of Capricorn, 
I conquered all as far as Zanzibar. 
Then, by the northern part of Africa, 
I came at last to Grseda, and from thence 
To Asia, where I sta^ against my will ; 
Which Is from Scjrthia, where I first began, 
Backwards and forwards near five thousand 

leagues. 
Look here, my boys ; see what a world of 

ground 
Lies westward from the midst of Cancer's 

line. 
Unto the rising of this earthly globe ; 



Whereas the sun, decUning finom our tight. 
Begins the day with our Antipodes 1 
And shall I die, and this unconquerM? 
Lo, here, my sons, are all the golden mines, 
Inestimable drugs and precious stones. 
More worth than Asia and the world be- 
side; 
And from the Antarctic Pole eastward be- 
hold 
As much more land, which never was de- 
scried. 
Wherein are rocks of pearl that shine as 

bright 
As all the lamps that beautify the sky ! 
And shall I die, and this unconquerdd ? 
Here, lovely boys; what death forbids my 

life. 
That let your lives command in spite d 
death. 
Amy, Alas, my lord, how should our 
bleeding hearts 
Wounded and broken with your highnev' 

frief, 
Retam a thought of joy or spark of life ? 
Your soul gives essence to our wretched 

subjects. 
Whose matter is incorporate in your flesh. 
Cel. Your pains do pierce our souls ; no 
hope survives, 
For by your life we entertain our lives. 
Tamb. But, sons, this subject, not of 
force enough 
To hold the fiery spirit it contains, 
Must part, imparting his impressions 
By equal portions into both your breasts; 
My flesh, divided in your precious shapes, 
Shall still retain my spirit, though I die. 
And live in all your seeds immortally. 
Then now remove me, that I may resign 
My place and proper title to my son. 
First, take my scourge and my imperial 

crown, 
And moimt my royal chariot of estate. 
That I may see thee crowned before I die. 
Help me, my lords, to make my last re- 
move. [T^^ ^ift ^^ down, 
Ther, A woful change, my lords ; that 
daunts our thoughts, 
More than the ruin of our proper souls 1 
Tamb. Sit up, my son, [and] let me see 
how well 
Thou wilt become thy father's majesty. 
Amy. With what a flinty bosom should I 
joy 
The breath of life and burthen of my soul, 
If not resolved into resolvM pains. 
My body's mortifiM lineaments 
Should exercise the motions of my heoit, 
Pierced with the joy of any digni^ I 
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O father ! if the unrelenting ears 

Of death and hell be shut against my 

prayers, 
And that the spiteful influence of Heaven* 
Deny my soul fruition of her joy ; 
How should I step, or stir my hateful feet 
Against the inwani powers of my heart, 
Leading a h'fe that only strives to die, 
And plead in vain impleasing sovereignty. 
Tamd. Let not thy love exceed thine 

honour, son. 
Nor bar thy mind that magnanimity 
That nobly must admit necessity. 
Sit up, my boy, and with these silken reins 
Bridle the steelM stomachs of these jades. 
Ther. My lord, you must obey his 

majesty. 
Since fate commands and proud necessity. 
Amy. Heavens witness me with what a 

broken heart 
And damnM spirit I ascend this seat. 
And send my soul before my father die. 
His anguish and his burning agony ! 

[TA^ crown Amyras. 
Tamb, Now fetch the hearse of fair Zeno- 

crate ; 
Let it be placed by this my fatal chair, 
And serve as parcel of my funeral. 

Usum, Then feels your majesty no sove- 
reign ease. 
Nor may our hearts, all drowned in tears of 

blood, 
Joy any hope of your recovery? 

Tamb, Casane, no ; the monarch of the 

earth, 
And eyeless monster that torments my soul, 
Can not behold the tears ye shed for me. 
And therefore still augments his cruelty. 
Tuh, Then let some God oppose his holy 

power 
A^fainst the wrath and tyranny of death. 
That his tear-thirsty and unquenchM hate 
May be upon himself reverberate 1 

{They bHng in the hearse </Zenocrate. 



Tamb. Now eyes enjoy your latest benefi t , 
And when my soul hath virtue of your sight, 
Pierce through the coffin and the sheet of 

gold. 
And glut your longings with a heaven of 

joy. 
So reign, my son ; scourge and controul 

those slaves. 
Guiding thy chariot with thy father's hand. 
As precious is the charge thou undertakest 
As that which Clymene's brainsick son did 

guide. 
When wandering Phoebe's ivory-cheeks were 

scorched, 
And all the earth, like iEtna, breathing fire ; 
Be wamM by him, then ; learn with awful 

eye 
To sway a throne as dangerous as his ; 
For if thy body thrive not full of thoughts 
As pure and fiery as Ph)rteus' beams. 
The nature of these proud rebelling jades 
Will take occasion by the slenderest hair. 
And draw thee piecemeal like Hippolitus, 
Through 'rocks more steep and sharp than 

Caspian clifis. 
The nature of thy chariot will not bear 
A guide of baser temper than myself, 
More than Heaven's coach the pride of 

Phaeton. 
Farewell, my boys ; my dearest friends 

farewell 1 
My body feels, my soul doth weep to see 
Your sweet desires deprived my company. 
For Tambiurlaine, the scourge of God, must 

die. \He dies. 

Amy. Meet heaven and earth, and here let 

all things end. 
For earth hath spent the pride of all hex 

fruit. 
And Heaven consiunedhis choicest living fire. 
Let Earth and Heaven his timeless death 

deplore. 
For both their worths will equal him no 

more. 
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Frederick,") 

Mertino, \thru Gentlemen* 

Benvolio, J 

Valdes. 

Cornelius. 

Good Angel. 

Bad Angel 



Enter Chorus. 
Not marching in the fields of Thrasymene, 
Where Mars did mate the warlike Car- 

thagens ; 
Nor sporting in the dalliance of love, 
In courts of kings, where state is overturned ; 
Nor in the pomp of proud audacious deeds, 
Intends our muse to vaunt her heavenly 

verse; 
Only this, gentles, we must now perform, 
The form of Faustus' fortunes, good or 

bad: 
And now to patient jud^ents we appeal, 
And speak for Faustus m his infancy. 
Now is he bom of parents base of stock 
In Germany, within a town called Rhodes : 
At riper years to Wittenberg he went. 
Whereas his kinsmen chi^y brought him 

up. 
So much he profits in divinity, 
That shortly he was graced with Doctor's 

name, 
Excelling all, and sweetly can dispute 
In the heavenly matters of theology ; 
Till swoln with cunning, and a self-conceit. 
His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, heavens conspired his over- 
throw : 
For falling to a devilish exercise. 
And glutted now with learning's golden 

gms. 
He surfeits on thn cuisid necromancy. 



Old Man. 

Three Scholars. 

Seven Deadly Sins. 

Wagner. 

Robin, the Clown, 

Dick, an Hostler, 

Carter. 

Horse-Courser. 

Hostess. 

Vintner. 

^ir^^Rheims. 

Lucifer. 

Belxebub. 

Cardinals, Bishops, Monks, Friar s^ 
Soldiers, Servants, 6»c. 6»c, 



Nothing so sweet as magic is to him. 
Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss, 
And this the man that in his study sits. 



ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 
Faustus in his study. 

Faust, Settle thy studies, Faustus, and 

begin 
To sound the depth of that thou wilt 

profess ; 
Havmg commenced, be a divine in show, 
Yet level at the end of eveiy art. 
And live and die in Aristotle's works. 
Sweet analytics, 'tis thou hast ravished me. 
Bene disserere est finis logices. 
Is. to dispute well, logic's chiefest end? 
Affords this art no greater miracle ? 
Then read no more ; thou hast attained 

that end. 
A greater subject fitteth Faustus' wit : 
Bid Economy farewell : and Galen come. 
Be a physician, Faustus ; heap up gold. 
And be eternised for some wondrous cme : 
Summum bonum medicince sanUas; 
The end of physic is our bodies' health. 
Why, Faustus, hast thou not attained that 

end? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monument^ 
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Whereby whole cities have escaped the 

plague, 
And thousand desperate maladies been 

cured? 
Yet art thou still but Faustus, and a man. 
Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 
Or, being dead, raise them to life again, 
Then this profession were to be esteemed. 
Physic farewell. Where is Justinian ? 
Si una eadtmque res legatur duobus, alter 
rentt alter valorem ret, &c. 
A petty case of paltry legacies. 
Exhereditare filium non potest pater, nisi, 

&C. 

Such is the subject of the Institute^ 
And universal body of the law. 
This study fits a mercenary drudge, 
Who aims at nothing but external trash, 
Too servile and illiberal for me. 
When all is done, divinity is best. 
Jerome's bible, Faustus ; view it well. 

[Reads, 
Stipendium peccati mors est: hal sHpen- 
dium, &c. 

The reward of sin is death : that's hard. 
Si peccasse negamus,fallimur, et nulla est 
in nobis Veritas, If we say we have no sin 
we deceive ourselves, and there is no truth 
in us. Why then belike we must sin, and so 
consequently die. 

Aye, we must die an everlasting death, 
what doctrine call you this? Che sera, stra: 
What will be, shall be ; divinity adieu. 
These metaphysics of magicians. 
And necromantic books are heavenly. 
Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and characters : 
Aye, these are those that Faustus most de- 

sheaw 
O what a world of profit and delight. 
Of power, of honour, and omnipotence^ 
Is promised to the studious artizan i 
All things that move between the quiet^ 

poles 
Shall be at my command. Emperors and 

kings 
Are but obejrM in their several provinces ; 
But his dominion that exceeds m this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man : 
A sound magician is a demigod. 
Here tire my brains to get a deity. 

Enter Wagner. 

Wagner, commend me to iny dearest friends, 
The German Valdes, and Cornelius : 
Request them earnestly to visit me. 

Wag. I will, sir. {Exit. 

Faust. Their conference will be a greater 
help to me 
Than aU my labours, plod I ne'er so fast. 



Enter a Good and Bad Angel 

Good Ang. O Faustus ! lay that damnM 
book aside. 
And gaze not on it lest it tempt thy soul. 
And heap God's heavy wrath upon thy h^. 
Read, read the scriptures ;— that is blas- 
phemy. 
Dad Ang. Go forward, Faustus, in that 
famous art. 
Wherein all nature's treasure is contained. 
Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky. 
Lord and conmiander of these elements. 

[Exeunt Angels. 
Faust, How am I glutted with conceit dl 
this! 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please? 
Resolve me of all ambiguities? 
Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 
Ill have them fly to India for gold. 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 
And search all comers of the new-found 

world 
For pleasant finiits and princely delicates. 
I'll have them read me strange philosophy ; 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings : 
I'll have them wall all Germany with brass,. 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Witten- 
berg : 
I'll have them fill the public schools with 

silk. 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely 

clad: 
I'll levv soldiers with the coin they bring. 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our 

land; 
And reign sole king of all the Provinces : 
Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war. 
Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp bridge^ 
111 make my servile spirits to invent. 

Enter Valdes and Cornelius. 

Come, German Valdes, and Cornelius, 
And make me blest with your sage con- 
ference. 
Valdes, sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 
Know that your words have won me at the 

last 
To practise magic and concealM arts. 
Philosophy is odious and obscure ; 
Both Law and Ph3rsic are for petty wits ; 
'Tis Magic, Magic, that hath ravished me. 
Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt ; 
And I, that have with subtle syllogisms 
Gravelled the pastors of the German church. 
And made the flowering pride of Wttenbeig 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal 

spirits 
On sweet Musaeus when he came to bdl ; 



J 
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Win be as cunning as Agrippa was, 

Whose shadow made ail Europe h(xiour 
him. 
VaL [To Faust.] These books, thy wit. 
and our experience. 

Shall make all nations to canonize us. 

As Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords. 

So shall the spirits of every element 

Be always serviceable to us three : 

Like lions shall they guard us when we 
please; 

Lake Almain rutters with their horsemen's 
staves. 

Or Lapland giants trotting by our sides : 

Sometimes like women, or imwedded maids, 

Shadowing more beautjr in their airy brows. 

Than have the white breasts of the queen of 
love. 

From Venice shall they drag huge argosies ; 

And from America the golden fleece. 

That yearly stuffs old Philip's treasury ; 

If learned Faustus will be resolute. 
Faust, As resolute am I in this 

As thou to live, therefore object it not. 
Corn. The miracles that Magic will per- 
form. 

Win make thee vow to study nothing else. 

He that is grounded in Astrology, 

Enriched with Tongues, well seen in 
Minerals, 

Hath all the prind^es Magic doth require. 

Then doubt not, raustus, but to be re- 
nowned. 

And m<M« frequented for this mystery, 

Than heretofore the Delphian oracle. 

The Spirits tell me they can dry the sea, 

And fetch the treasure of all foreign wrecks ; 

Yea. all the wealth that our forefathers hid 

Within the massy entrails of the earth. 

Then, tell me, Faustus. what shall we three 
vrant. 
Faust, Nothing, Cornelius; O this cheers 
my soul 1 

Come show me some demonstrations 
magical. 

That I may conjure in some bushy grove. 

And have these joys in full possession. 
Val. Then haste thee to some solitary 
grove. 

And bear wise Bacon's and Albertus' works. 

The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testament ; 

And whatsoever else is requisite, 

We will inform thee ere our conference 



Com, First let him know the words olart ; 
And then aU other ceremonies learned, 
Faustus may try his cunning by himself. 

Val, First 111 instruct thee in the rudi- 
menti, 



And then wilt thou be perfecter than I. 
Faust, Then come and dine with me. and 

alter meat 
We'll canvass every qukldity thereof ; 
For ere I sleep I'll try what I can do ; 
This night 111 conjure though I die there- 

foie. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
Enter two Scholars, 
z Scho, I wonder what's become of 
Faustus. that was wont to make our schods 
ring widi sicprobo. 

Enter Wagner. 

a Scho, That shall we presently know; 
here comes his boy. 

X Scho, How now. sirrah, where's thy 
master? 

Wag, God in heaven knows. 

3 Scho. Why dost not thou know then ? 

Wag, Yes. I know, but that follows not. 

I Scho, Go to. sirrah, leave your jesting, 
and tell us where he is. 

Wag. That follows not by force of argu- 
ment, which you, being licentiates, should 
stand upon ; therefore acknowledge your 
error, and be attentive. 

3 Scho. Then you will not tell us ? 

Wag. You are deceived, for I will tell 
you ; yet if you were not dunces you wouM 
never ask me such a question ; for is he not 
corpus naturale, and is not that nobilef 
then, wherefore should you ask me such a 
question ? but that I am by nature phleg- 
matic, slow to wrath, and prone to lechery 
(to love I would say), it were not for you to 
come within forty foot of the place of exe- 
cution ; although I do not doubt but to see 
YOU both hanged the next sessions. Thus 
having triumphed over you. I will set my 
countenance like a precisian, and begin to 
speak thus: Truly, my dear brethren, my 
master is within at dinner with Valdes and 
Cornelius, as this wine if it would speak 
would ^form your worships ; and so the 
Lord bless you, preserve you. and keep you, 
my dear brethren. [Exit, 

I Scho, O Faustus I 
Then I fear that which I have long sus- 
pected. 
That thou art fallen into the damnM art. 
For which they two are infamous through 
the world. 

3 Scho, Were he a stranger not allied 
to me. 
The danger of his sotd would make me 
mourn; 



, 
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But come, let us go and inform the Rector, 
It mar be his graye counsel may reclaim 
him. 
z ScJkff. I fear me nothing will reclaim 

him now. 
a ScMc, Yet let us see what we can da 
lExeuMt. 

SCENE III. 
Tkunder.^Enter Faustus. 

Pamst, Now that the gloomy shadow of 

the night, 
Longing to view Orion's drizzling look, 
Leaps from the antarctic world imto the sky, 
And dims the welkin with his pitchy 

breath; 
Faustus begin thine incantations, 
And try if devils will obey thy hest ; 
Seeing thou hast prayed and sacrificed to 

than. 
Within this drde is Jehovah's name. 
Forward and backward, anagramroatised ; 
The breviated names of holy saints ; 
Figures of every adjunct to the heavens. 
Ami characters of signs, and erring stars, 
"^ which the spuits are enforced to rise : 
llien fear not, Faustus, to be resolute. 
And try the utmost magic can perform. 
(Thunder,) 
Stmt wtihi DH AchironHs pro^Uih valeai 
nmmm triplex Jehova, ig^t aerii, aqua^ 
tani spiritus / Orientis J^rinceps Behebub, 
infirmi ardetUis monarcha et Demogorgon, 
frofiHamus vaSt ui appareat et surgai Me- 
phutophilis Dragon t quod tumeraris; per 
jekovam, Gehennam et consecratam a^uam, 
quam nunc spargo; signumque cruets quod 
nunc facto; et per tfota nostra ipse nunc 
surgat nobis dicatus MephistophiUs / 

Enter Mephistophilis. 

I cfaaige thee to return and change thy 

shape ; 
Thou art too ugly to attend on me. 
Go, and return an old Franciscan friar. 
That holy shape becomes a devil bdlt. 

{Exit Mephistophilis. 
I see there's virtue in my heavenly words ; 
Who would not be proficient in this art ? 
How pliant is this Mephistophilis ; 
Full of obedience and humility ; 
Sudi is the force of Magic, and my spells. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis as a Friar, 

Meph, Now, Faustus, what would'st thou 
have me do ? 
Faust, I charge thee wait upon me whilst 
lUve, 



To do whatever Faustus shall command ; 
Be it to make the moon drop from her 

sphere, 
Or the ocean to o'erwhelra the world. 

Mepk. I am a servant to great Lucifer, 
And may not follow thee without his leave \ 
No more than he commands must we per* 
form. 
Faust, Did not he charge thee to s^pear 

tome? 
Meph. No, I came hither of mine own 

accord. 
Faust. Did not my conjuring raise thee ? 

speakl 
M^h. That was the cause, but yet per 
accidens; 
For when we hear one rack the name of God, 
Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour Christ, 
We fly in hope to get his glorious soul : 
Nor will we come unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damned. 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure all godliness, 
And pray devoutly to the Prince of HeU. 

Faust. So Faustus hath 
Already done, and holds this principle. 
There is no chief but only Belzebub ; 
To whom Faustus doth dedicate himselt 
This word damnation terrifies not me, 
For I confound Hell in Elysium ; 
My ghost be with the old philosophers. 
But, leaving these vain trifles of men's souls, 
Tell me, wnat is that Lucifer thy lord? 
Meph. Arch regent and commander of all 

spirits. 
Faust, Was not that Lucifer an Angel 

once? 
Meph. Yes Faustus, and most deariy 

loved of God. 
Faust. How comes it then that he is 

Prince of Devils? 
Meph, Oh ! byaspiring pride and insolence, 
For which God threw him from the face of 
heaven. 
Faust, And what are you that Uve with 

Lucifer. 
M^h, Unhappy spirits that fell with 
Lucifer, 
Conspired against our God with Lucifer, 
And are for ever damned with Lucifer. 
Faust. Where are you damned? 
Meph, In HeU. 

Faust. How comes it then that thou art 
out of Hell? 
Meph. Why, this is HeU, nor am I out 
of it. 
Think'st thou that I that saw the face of 

God. 
And tasted the eternal j(»ys of Heaven, 
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Am not tormented with ten thousand Hells 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 
Faustus ! leave these frivolous demands. 
Which strike a terror to my fainting heart 
Faust. Whatp is great Mephistophilis so 

passionate. 
For being deprivM of the joys of Heaven I 
Learn thoa of Faustus manly fortitude, 
Andscom those joys thou never shalt possess. 
Go, bear these tidings to great Lucifer ; 
Seeing Faustus had incurred eternal death 
By desperate thoughts against Jove's ddty, 
Say he surrenders up to him his soul. 
So he will spare him four and twenty years, 
Letting him live in all voluptuousness ; 
Having thee ever to attend on me ; 
To give me whatsoever I shall ask ; 
To tell me whatsoever I demand ; 
To slay mine enemies, and to aid my 

friends; 
And always be obedient to my wilL 
Go, and return to mighty Lucifer, 
And meet me in my study at midnight, 
And then resolve me of thy master's mind. 
Meph. I will, Faustus. [BxiL 

Faust, Had I as many souls as there be 

stars 
I'd give them all for Mephistophilis. 
By him I'll be great Emperor of the world, 
And make a bridge thorough the moving 

air 
To pass the ocean with a band of men ; 
111 join the hills that bind the Afric shore, 
And make that country continent to Spain, 
And both contributary to my crown. 
The Emperor shall not live but by my 

leave. 
Nor any potentate of Germany, 
Now that I have obtained what I desired. 
I'll live in speculation of this art. 
Till Mephistophilis return again. \Bxit, 

SCENE IV. 
Enter Wagner and the Clown. 

Wag. Come hither, sirrah boy I 

Clown. Boy ! Oh ! disgrace to my person 1 
Zounds ! boy in your ^e ! you have seen 
many boys with beards, I am sure. 

Wag. Sinah, hast thou no comings in ? 

Clown. And goings out too, you may see, 
sir. 

Wag. Alas, poor slave ! see how poverty 
jests in his nakedness ! I know the villain's 
out of service, and so hungry that I know 
he would give his soul to the devil for a 
shoulder of mutton, though it were blood 
raw. 

Clown. Not so neither; I had need to 



have it well roasted, and good sauce to it, if 
I pay so dear, I can tell you. 

Wag. Sirrah, wilt thou be my man, and 
wait on me? and I will make thee go like 
Qui mihi discipulus. 

Clown. What, in verse? 

Wag. No, slave, in beaten sUk and stave- 
saker. 

Clown. Stavesaker? that's good to kill 
vermin ; then belike if I serve you I shall be 
lousy. 

Wag. Why, so thou shalt be whether 
thou dost it or no : for, sirrah, if thou dost 
not presently bind thyself to me for seven 
years, I'll turn all the lice about thee into 
familiars, and make them tear thee in 
pieces. 

Clown. Nay, sir, you may save yourself 
a labour, for they are as familiar with me as 
if they paid for their meat and drink, I can 
tell you. 

ff^ag. Well, surah, leave your jesting, and 
take these guilders. 

Clown* Yes, many, sir, and I thank you 
too. 

Wag. So now thou art to be at an hour's 
warning whensoever and wheresoever the 
devil shall fetch thee. 

Clown. Here, take your guilders agam, 
111 none of 'em. 

Wag. Not I, thou art pressed ; prepare 
thjrself for I will presently raise up two devils 
to carry thee away. Banio! Belcher 1 

Clown. Belcher I an' Belcher come here^ 
I'll bdch him; I'm not afraid of a deviL 

Enter two Devils. 

Wag. How now, sir, will you serve ma 
now? 

Clown. Ay, good Wagner, take away the 
devils then. 

Wag. Spirits awayl now, sirrah, follow 
me. {Exeunt Devils. 

Clown. I will, sir ; but hark you, roaster, 
will you teach me this conjuring occupa- 
tion? 

Wag. Ay, sirrah. 111 teach thee to turn 
thyself to a dog, or a cat, or a mouse, or a 
rat, or any thing. 

Clown. A dog, or a cat, or a mouse, or a 
rat I O brave Wagner I 

Wag. Villain, «dl me Master Wagner, 
and see that you walk attentively, and let 
your right eye be always diametrically fixed 
upon my left heel tliat thou mayst quasi 
vestigiis nostris insist ere. 

Clown. Well, sir, I warrant you. 

lExeumt, 
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ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

Faustus in his Study, 

Faust. Now, Faustus, 

Must thou needs be damned ; canst thou not 

be saved. 
What boots it then to think on God or 

Heaven? 
Away with such vain fancies, and despair ; 
Despair in God, and trust in Belzebub. 
Now, go not back, Faustus ; be resolute. 
Why waverest thou? O something soundeth 

in mine ear. 
Abjure this magic, turn to God again : 
Why, he loves thee not ; 
The God thou serv'st is thine own appetite. 
Wherein is fixed the love of Belzebub : 
To him I'll build an altar and a church. 
And offer lukewarm blood of new-bom 

babes. 

Enter the two Angels. 

Bad Aug, Go forward, Faustus, in that 
famous art. 

Good Aug, Sweet Faustus, leave that 
ezeaable art. 

Faust. Contrition, prayer, repentance— 
what of these? 

Good Aug. Oh, they are means to bring 
thee unto heaven ! 

Bad Ang. Rather illusions, fruits of 
lunacy. 
That make men foolish that do use therm 
most. 

GoodAnz* Sweet Faustus, thmk of heaven 
and heavemy things. 

Bad Ang. No, Faustus, think of honours 
and of wealth. {Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. Wealth 1 
Why the signiory of Embden shall be mine ; 
When Meimistophilis shall stand by me. 
What power can hurt me? Faustus, thou 

art safe: 
Cast no more doubts ; Mephistophilis come. 
And bring glad tidings firom great Ludfer. 
Is't not immiight? Come, MephistophHis, 
Venit vend, Mephistophile. 

Enter Mephistophilis. 
Now tell me, what sayeth Lucifer, thy lord? 
M^. That I shall wait on Faustus whilst 
be lives, 
So he will buy my service with his soul. 
Faust. Already Faustus hath hazarded 

that for thee. 
Meph, But now thou must bequeath it 
solemnly, 



And write a deed of gift with thine own 

blood: 
For that security craves Lucifer. 
If thou deny it, I must back to Hell. 

Faust. Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me 
what good wul my soul do thy lord ? 
Meph. Enlarge his kingdom. 
Faust. Is that the reasgn why he tempts 

us thus? 
Meph. Solamen miseris socios habuisse 

doloris. 
Faust. Why, have jrou any pain that tor- 
ture others? 
Meph. As great as have the human souls 
of man. 
But tell me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul? 
And I will be thy slave and wait on thee. 
And give thee more than thou hast wit to 

a^. 
. Faust. Aye, Mephistophilis, I'll give it 
him. 
Meph. Then Faustus, stab thine arm 
co'u^eously. 
And bind thy soul, that at some certain day 
Great Lucifer may claim it as his own ; 
And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 
Faust. Lo, [stabbing his arm,] Mephis- 
tophilis, for love of thee, 
Faustus hath cut his arm, and with his 

blood 
Assures himself to be great Lucifer's, 
Chief lord and regent of perpetual night. 
View here this blood that trickles from mine 
arm, [Catches the blood in a cup. 

And let it be propitious for thy wish. 

Meph. But, Faustus, 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 

Faust. Ah, so I do ! but, Mephistophilis, 
My blood congeals, and I can write no 
more. 
Meph. Ill fetch thee fire to dissolve it 
straight. [Exit. 

Faust. What might the staying of my 
blood portend ? 
Is it unwilling I should write this bill ? 
Why streams it not that I may write afresh? 
Faustus gives to thee his soul: O there it 

stayed I 
Why should'st thou not ? Is not this soul 

thine own? 
Then write again, Faustus gives to thee his 
soul. 

Enter Mephistophilis with the chafer 
offire. 

Meph. See, Faustus, here is fire ; set it on. 
Faust. So now the blood begios to dear 
again ; 
Now will I make an end immediatdy. 
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i^. AVhat wm not I do to obtain his 

soul? [Andf. 

Famst. CffmsmmwuUmm est, this biU is 

ended, 

Aad Fanstos hath bequeathed his soul to 

Lucifer. 
Bat what is this inscription on mine ann ? 
ihtmofuge: whither should I fly? 
If unto heaven hell throw me down to hdL 
Mj senses arc deceived, here's nothing 

writ: 
O. jes, I see it plain, even here is writ 
HotmojMge; jet shall not Faostus fly. 

M^. Ill fetch him somewhat to ddight 
hismind. [Aside, tmd txit, 

EmUt Devils, giving cromtu mmd rick ap- 
farelioFaustas, Tkey dance 4uul tkem 
depart. 

Enter Mqphistophilis. 
Faust. What means this show? speak, 

Mephistophilis. 
Mepk, Nothing, Fanstos, but to delight 
thy mind. 
And 1^ thee see what Magic can perform. 
Faust. But may I raise such Spirits when 

I please? 
Mepk. Aye, Fanstos, and do greater 

things than these. 
Faust. Then, Meji^istophilis, receive this 
scroll. 
A deed of gift, of body, and of soul : 
But yet conditionally that thou perform 
All covenants and articles between us both. 
Mepk. Faustus, I swear by Hell and 
Lucifer, 
To effect all promises between os both. 
Faust. Then hear me read, Mephisto- 
philis, 
On these conditions following : 

First. That Faustus may bt a Spirit in 
form and substance. 

Secondly. That Mephistophilis shall be 
his servant, and be by him commanded. 
I Thirdly. That Mephistophilis shall do for 
him, and bring him whatsoever he re- 
qoireth. 

I Fourthly. That he shall be in his house 
or chamber invisible. 

I Lastly. He shall appear to the said John 
I Fanstus, at all times, m what shape and form 
Boever he please. 

I, John Faustus, of Wittenberg. Doctor, 
By these presents, do give both body 
and soul to Lucifer, Prince of the East, 
and his minister, Mephistophilis ; and 
fbrthermore grant unto them, that four- 
tnd-tweaty years being expired; and 



these articles aboTC written being invio- 
late, fufl power to letch or cany the 
said John Fuistus, body and soul, 
flesh and blood, into tbor habitation 
wheresoever. 

Byrne. 

John Faustos. 

M^ Speak. Fanstos, do yoa deliver 
thi< jis your deed? 

FausL Aye, take it, and the devil give 
thee good ot it 

Mipk. So now, Fanstos, adE me what tboB 

wflL 

Femsi. First I will qoestioo thee about 
HdL 
Tdl me where is the place that men call 
HeU? 
M^ Under the heavens. 
Faust. Aye, so are all things dse ; bol 

vriiereabouts ? 
M^ Within the boweb of these de> 
ments. 
Where we are tortured and remain for 

ever. 
HeU hath no limits, iKMr is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are it 

Hell; 
And where HeU is there must we ever be : 
And. to be short, when aU the world dis- 
solves. 
And every creature shall be purified. 
AU places shaU be HeU that are not 
HeavuiL 
Faust. I think HeU is a fable. 
Mepk. Ah f think so stiU, tUl experience 
change thv mind. 
Faust. Why, dost thou think that Faustus 

shaU be damned? 
Mepk. Aye, of necessity, for here's the 
scroU 
In which thou hast given thy soul to Lucifer. 
Faust, Aye, and body too; and what ol 
that? 
Think'st thou that Faustus is so fond to 

imagine 
That after this life there is any pain ? 
No, these are trifles and mere old wives* 
tales. 
Mepk. But I am an instance to prove the 
contrary; 
For I teU thee I am damned, and now in 
HeU. 
Faust. Nay. an this be HeU, 111 wiUingly 
be damned : 
Whatl sleeping, eating, waUdng, anddH 

putingi 
But, leaving this, let me have a wife^ 
I The fairest maid in Germany ; 
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For I am wanton and lascivions, 
And cannot live without a wife. 

M^, Well, Faustus, thou shalt have a 
wife. [He fetches in a Woman DeviL 

Faust. What sight is this ? 

Aieph, Now, Faustus, wilt thou have a 
wife? 

Faust, Here's a hot whore indeed ; no, 
111 no wife. 

Aiefh. Marriage is but a ceremonial toy. 
And if thou lovest me think no more of it : 
I'll cull thee out the fairest courtesans, 
And bring them every morning to thy bed : 
She whom thine eye shall lUce, thy heart 

shall have ; 
Were she as chaste as was Penelope, 
As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 
As was bright I^ucifer before his fall. 
Here take this book, and peruse it weU ; 
The iterating of these lines brings gold ; 
The framing of this circle on the ground 
Brings thunder, whirlwinds, storm, and 

lightning ; 
Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself 
And men in harness shall appear to thee. 
Ready to execute what thou command'st. 

Faust. Thanks, Mephistophilis, for this 
sweet book, 
This will I keep as chary as my life. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Enter Faustus, in his Study, and 
Mephistophilis. 

Faust. When I behold the heavens, then 

I repent, 

And curse thee, wicked Mephistophilis, 

Because thou hast deprived me of these 

joys. 

Me^h. 'Twas thine own seeking, Faustus, 

thank thyself. 

But think'st thou heaven such a glorious 

thing? 
I tell thee, Faustus, it is not half so fair 
As thou, or any man that breathes on earth. 
Faust. How prov'st thou that? 
Meph. 'Twas made for man, — ^then he's 

more excellent. 
Faust. If heaven was made for man, 'twas 
made for me ; 
I will renounce this Magic, and repent 

Enter the two Angels. 

GoodAng. Faustus, repent, yet God will 

pity thee. 
Bad Ang. Thou art a Spirit, God cannot 



Faust. Who buzzeth in mine ears I am « 

Spirit? 
Be I a devil, yet God may pity me ; 
Yea, God will pity me if I repent 
Bad Ang. Aye 1 but Faustus never will re- 
pent I [Exeunt Angels. 
Faust. My heart is hardened; I cannot 

repent: 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, of 

heaven: 
Swords, poisons, baiters, and envenomed 

steel 
Are laid before me to despatdi myself; 
And long ere this I should have done the 

deed. 
Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep do* 

spair; 
Have not I made blind Homer sing to me, 
Of Alexander's love and (Enon's death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of 

Thebes, 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious 

haip. 
Made music with my Mephistophilis? 
Why should I die then, or basely despair? 
I am jesolved Faustus shall not repent. 
Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again. 
And reason of divine Astrology : 
Speak, are thoe many spheres above the 

moon; 
Are all celestial bodies but one globe. 
As is the substance of this centric earth ? 
Meph. As are the elements such are the 

heavens ; 
Even from the moon unto th' empyreal 

orb, 
Mutually folded in each other's spheres, 
And jointly move upon one axletree, 
Whose terminus is termed the world's wide 

pole: 
Nor are the names of Saturn, Mars, and 

Jupiter 
Feigned, but are erring stars. 

Faust. But have they all one motion, 
both situ et tempore. 

Meph. AU move from east to west in four- 

and-twenty hours upon the poles of the 

world ; but differ in their motions upon the 

poles of the zodiac. 

Faust. These slender questions Wagner 

can decide; 
Hath Mephistophilis no greater skill? 
Who knows not the double motion of the 

planets 
That the first is finished in a natural day ; 
The second thus; Saturn in thirty years, 
Jupiter in twelve ; Man in four ; the Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury in a year ; the Moon in 
twenty-eight days: these are freshmen's 
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questions ; but tell me, hath every sphere a 
dominion or inUlligttUia t 
Meph. Aye. 

Faust. How many heavens or spheres are 
there? 

Miph. Nine: the seven planets, the firma- 
ment, and the empyreal heaven. 

Faust. But is mere no cxlum igneitm ti 
ifystallium f 
Meph, No, Fanstus, they be but fables. 
Faust. Resolve me then in this one ques- 
tion. 
Why are not conjunctions, oppositions, as- 
pects, eclipses, all at one time? but in some 
years, we have more, some less. 

Meph, Per inequaUm motum respectu 

totius. 
Faust. Well, I am answered; now tell 

me who made the world ? 
Meph. I will not. 

Faust. Sweet Mephistophilis, tell me. 
Meph. Move me not, Faustus. 
Faust. Villain, have not I bound thee to 

tellmeanjrthin^? 
Meph. Aye, that is not against our king- 
dom ; this is. Thou art damned; think thou 
ofhelL 
Faust. Think, Faustus, upon God that 

made the world. 
Meph. Remember this. [Exit. 

Faust. Ahl go, accursM spirit, to ugly 
Hell; 
Tb thou hast damned distress^ Faustus' 
aoull 

Enter the two Angels. 

BadAng. Too late. 

Good Ang. Never too late if Faustus will 

Bad Ang. If thou repent, devils will tear 
thee to pieces. 

Good Ang. Repent, and they shall never 

rase thy skin. [Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. Oh, Christ, my Saviour, my 

Saviour, 

Help [help!] to save distressM Fatistus' 

soul! 

Enter Lucifer, Belzebub, and Mephis- 
tophilis. 

Luci. Christ cannot save thy soul, for he 
is just; 
There's none but I have interest in the 
same. 
Faust. Oh I what art thou that look'st so 

terribly? 
Luci. I am Lucifer. 
And this is my companion-prince in HeU. 



- 



Faust. O, Faustus, they are come to fetch 
thy soul I 

BeU. We tie oome to tdl thee thou dott 
injure us. 

Luci. Thou caU'st on Christ oontriUy to 
thy promise. 

BeUt. Thou shoukl'st not think on God. 

Luci. Think on the DeviL 

BelM. And his dam toa 

Faust, Nor will Faustus henceforth ; par- 
don him for this. 
And Faustus vows never to look to Heaven. 

Luci. So show thyself an obedient ser- 
vant. 
And we will highly gratify thee for it. 

BcIm, Faustus, we are come from Hell in 
person to show thee some pastime : sit down, 
and thou shalt behokl the Seven Deadly 
Sins fl4>pear to thee In their own proper 
shapes and likeness. 

Faust, That sight will be as pleasant unto 
me 
As Paradise vras to Adam the first day 
Of his creation. 

Luci. Talk not of Paradise, but mark the 
show: 
Go, Mephistophilis, and fetch them in. 

[Mephistophilis brings in the Seven 
Deadly Sins. 

BelM. Now, Faustus, question them of 
their names and dispositions. 

Faust. That shall I soon : what art thou, 
the first? 

Pride. I am Pride : I disdain to have any 
parents. I am like to Ovid's flea; I can 
creep into eveiy comer of a wench ; some- , 
times like a perriwig I sit upon her brow; 
next like a necklace I hang about her neck ; 
then like a fon of feathers I kiss her : and 
then turning myself to a wrought smock do • 
what I list. But fie, what a smell is here I 
. I'll not speak a word more for a king's ran- 
som, unless the ground be perfiim^, and 
covered with doth of arras. 

Faust. Thou art a proud knave indeed ; 
what art thou, the second? 

Covet. I am Covetousness : begotten of 
an odd diurl in a leathern bag : and, might 
I now obtain my vrish, this house, you, 
and all should turn to gold that I might 
lock you safe into my chest : O my sweet 
gold! 

Faust. And what art thou, the third? 

Envy. I am Envy ; begotten of a chimney- 
sweeper and an oyster-wife : I cannot read, 
and therefore wish all books burned: I am 
lean with seeing others eat. O that there 
would come a fSamine over all the world, 
that all might die, and I live alone ; then 
F a 
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thou should'st see how fat I'd be! But 
must thou sit, and I stand ? come down with 
a vengeance. 

Faust Out, envious wretch 1 But what 
art thou, the fourth ? 

Wrath, I am Wrath: I had neither 
father nor mother : I leapt out of a lion's 
mouth, when I was scarce an hour old ; and 
I have ever since run up and down the 
world with this case of rapiers, wounding 
myself when I could get none to fight withal: 
I was bom in hell, and look to it, for some 
of YOU shall be my father. 

Faust. And what art thou, the fifth? 

Glut, I am Gluttony ; my parents are all 
dead, and the devil a penny they have left 
me but a small pension ; and that buys me 
thirty meals a day and ten bevers ; a small 
trifle to suffice nature ; I come of a royal 
pedigree; my father was a Gammon of 
Bacon, and my mother was a Hogshead of 
Clanst-wine ; my godfathers were these, 
Peter Pickled-herring and Martin Martle- 
mas-be^; but mygodttiother, oh 1 she was 
an andent gentlewoman, her name was 
Margery March-beer. Now, Faustus, thou 
hast heard all my progeny, wilt thou bid 
me to supper? 

Faust. Not I. 

Glut. The devil choke thee. 

Faust. Choke thysdf, glutton. What art 
, thou, the sixth ? 

Sloth. Heigho I I am Sloth : I was be- 
gotten on a sunny bank. Heigho I I'll 
not speak a word more for a king's ran- 
som. 

Faust. And what art thou. Mistress Minx, 
the seventh and last ? 

Lech. Who, I, sir? I am one that loves 
an inch of raw mutton, better than an ell of 
fried stockfish ; and the first letter of my 
name begins with L. 

Luci. AwAy to Hell, away ! On, piper. 
[Exeunt the Seven Sins. 

Faust. Oh 1 how this sight doth delight 
my soul. 

Luci. But, Faustus, in hell are all manner 
of delights. 

Faust. Oh 1 might I see hell, and return 
safe; 
How happy were I then I 

LmH, raustus, thou shalt : 
At midnight I will send for thee : mean- 
while 
P«ruse this book and view it thoroughly, 
And thou shalt turn thyself into what shape 
thou wilt. 

Faust. Thanks, mighty Lucifer 1 
This will I keep as c^uy as my lifo. 



Luci. Now, Faustus, farewell. 
Faust. Farewell, great Lucifer. 
Come, Mephistophilis. 

[Exeunt several tuays, 

SCENE III. 

Enter Rolnn with a Book. 

Robin. What, Dick I look to the horses 
there till I come again ; I have gotten one 
of Doctor Faustus* conjuring books, and 
now we'll have such knavery as 't passes. 

Enter Dick. 

Dick. What, Robin! you must come 
away and walk the horses. 

Rob. I walk the horses ! I scom't, i'faith ; 
I have other matters in hand ; let the horses 
walk themselves an they wilL A per se a; 
t. h. e. the; o perse o; demy organ gorgon : 
keep further from me, O thou illiterate and 
unlearned hostler I 

Dick. Snails 1 what hast thou got there ? 
a book ! why thou canst not tdl ne'er a 
word on't. 

Rob. That shalt thou see presently : keep 
out of the circle, I say, lest I send you into 
the ostiy with a vengeance. 

Dick. That's like, i'faith I you had best 
leave your foolery, for an my master come, 
he'll conjure you, i' faith. 

Rob. My master conjure me 1 I'll tell thee 
what ; an my master come here, I'U clap a 
fair pair of horns on his head, as e'er thou 
sawest in thy life. 

Dick. Thou need'st not do that, for my 
mistress hath done it. 

Rob. Ah I there be of us here that have 
waded as deep into matters as other men, if 
th^ were disposed to talk. 

Dick. A plague take you, I thought you 
did not sneak up and down after her 
for nothing. But, I prithee, tell me in 
good sadness, Robin, is that a conjuring 
book? 

Rob, Do but speak what thou'lt have 
me to do, and 111 do't ; if thou'lt dance 
naked, put off thy clothes, and I'll conjure 
thee about presently ; or if thou'lt go but 
to the tavern with me, m give thee white 
wine, red wine, claret wine, sack, mus- 
kadine, malmsey, and whippincrust ; hold, 
belly, hold ; and we'll not pay one penny 
for it. 

Dick. O brave 1 Prithee let's to it pre* 
sently, for I am as dry as a dog. 

Rob, Come, then, tet us away. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT THE THIRD. 

Enttr Chorus. 

Learned Faustus, to find the secrets of 

Astronomy, 
Graven in the book of Jove's high firma- 
ment. 
Did mount him up to scale Olympus' top ; 
Where sitting in a chariot burning bright, 
Dra¥m by ue strength of yokdd dragons' 

necks, 
He views the clouds, the planets and the 

stars. 
The tropic zones, and quarters of the sky. 
From, the bright circle of the homM moon. 
Even to the height of Primum Mobile, 
And whirling round with this circumference. 
Within the concave compass of the pole, 
From East to West his dragons swiftly 

glide. 
And in eight days did bring him home 

again: 
Not long he stayed within his quiet house. 
To rest his bones alter his weaiy toil ; 
But new exploits do hale him out again : 
And mounted then upon a dragon's back. 
That with his wings did part the subtle air. 
He now is gone to prove Cosmography, 
That measures coasts and kingdoms of the 

earthy 
And as I guess will first arrive at Rome, 
To see the Pope and manner of his court, 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast. 
The which this day is highly solemnized. 

\ExU. 
SCENE I. 

EnUr Faustus and Mephistophilis. 
Faust, Having now, my good Mephisto- 
philis, 
Past with delight the stately town of Trier, 
Environed round with airy mountain tops. 
With walls of flint, and deep entrenchM 

lakes, 
Not to be won by any conquering Prince ; 
From Paris next, coastii^r the realm of 

France, 
We saw the river Maine fall into Rhine, 
Whose banks are set with groves of fruitful 

vines. 
Then unto Naples ; rich Campania, 
Whose buildings fan*, and gorgeous to the 

eye, 
The streets straight forth, and paved with 

finest brick 
Quarter the town in four equivalents : 
'There saw we leamM Maro's golden tomb. 
The way he cut, an English mile in length, 
Thorough a rock of stone in one night's space. 



From thence to Venice, Padua, and the 

East; 
Tn one of which a sumptuous temple stands, 
That threats the stars with her asphing top ; 
Whose fiame is paved with lund^ coloured 

stones. 
And rooft aloft with curious work in gold : 
Thus hitherto hath Faustus spent his time. 
But tell me now what resting place is this ? 
Hast thou, as erst I did command. 
Conducted me within the walls of Rome ? 
Mcph. I have, my Faustus, and for proof 
thereof. 
This is the goodly palace of the Pope : 
And, 'cause we are no common guests, 
I choose his privy chamber for our use. 
Faust. I hope his holiness will bid us 

welcome. 
Meph. All's one, for we'll be bold with 
his venison. 
But now, my Faustus, that thou may'st per- 
ceive, 
What Rome contains for to delight thine 

eyes; 
Know that this city stands upon seven hills. 
That underprop the groundwork of the 

same: 
Just through the midst runs flowing Tiber's 

stream, 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts ; 
Over the which two stately bridges lean, 
That make safe passage to each part of 

Rome. 
Upon the bridge, called Ponte Angelo, 
Erected is a castle passing strong. 
Where thou shalt see such store of ordnance, 
As that the double cannons forged of brass, 
Do match the number of the days contained 
Within the compass of one c6mplete year ; 
Beside the gates and high pyramedes, 
That JuUus Caesar brought from Africa. 
Faust. Now by the kingdoms of infernal 
rule, 
Of Styx, of Achero]^, and the fieiy lake 
Of ever-burning Phlegethon, I swear ; 
That I do long to see the monuments, 
And situation of bright splendent Rome ; 
Come, therefore, let s away. 
Meph. Nay, stay, my Faustus; I know 
you'd see the Pbpe, 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast. 
The which in state and high solemnity 
This day is held through Rome and Italy, 
In honour of the Pope s triumphant victory. 
Faust, Sweet Mephistophilis, thoupleasest 
me ; 
Whilst I am here on earth let me be cloyed 
With all things that delight the heart ol 
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My four-and-twenty years of Wxrty, 
111 spend in pleasure and in dalliance, 
That Faustus' name, whilst this bright frame 

doth stand, 
May be admired thorough the furthest land. 
Mefk, 'Tis well said, Faustus; come 

tnen, stand by me, 
And thou shalt see them come immediately. 
Faust Nay, stay, my gentle Mephisto- 

philis. 
And grant me one request, and then I go. 
Thou know'st within the compass of eight 

days. 
We viewed the £ace of heaven, of earth, and 

hell: 
So high our dragons soared into the air. 
That, looking down, the earth appeared to 

me 
No bigger than my hand in quantity : 
There did we view the kingdoms <^ the 

world. 
And what might please mine eye, I there 

beheld. 
Then in this show let me an actor be. 
That this proud Pope may Faustus' cunning 

see. 
J/4^. Let it be ao, my Faustus ; but first 

stay, 
And view their triumphs as they pass this 

way; 
And then devise what best contents thy 

mind, 
By cunning in thine art to cross the Pope, 
eft dash the pride of his solemnity ; 
To make his monks and abbots stand like 

apes. 
And point like antics at his triple crown : 
To beat the beads about the fhars' pates ; 
Or clap huge horns upon the cardinals' 

heads; 
Or any villainy thou canst devise, 
And I'll perform it, Faustus : haik I they 

come: 
This day ^hall make thee t)e admired in 

Rome. 

Snter tJU Cardinals aii<f Bishops, some bear- 
ing crosierst some pillars ; Monks and 
Fnars singing their procession: then 
the Pope and Raymond, King of 
Hungary t with Bruno led in chains. 

Pope, Cast down our footstool. 

Ray. Saxon Bruno stoop, 
Whilst on thy back his holiness ascends 
Saint Peter's chair and state pontifical. 

Bru. Proud Lucifer, that sUte belongs to 
me; 
But thus I fall to Peter, not to thee. 



Pope. To me and PMer shalt thou groveI« 
ling lie, 
And crouch before the im^mJ dignity : 
Sound trumpets then, for thus Saint Ptoter^s 

heir, 
From Bruno's back ascends Saint Peter's 
chair. [AJhurish while he ascends. 
Thus, as the gods creep on with feet of wool. 
Long ere with iron hands they punish men. 
So ^all our sleeping vengeance now arise, 
And smite with death thy hated enterprise. 
Lord Cardinals of France, and Padua, 
Go forthwith to our holy consistory, 
And read amongst the statutes decretal. 
What by the holy council held at Trent 
The sacred synod hath decreed for him. 
That doth assume the papal government 
Without election, and a true consent : 
Away, and bring us word with speed. 

X Card. We go, my lord. 

[Exeunt Cardinals. 

Pope. Lord Raymond. 

Faust. Go, haste thee, gentle Mephisto- 
philis. 
Follow the Cardinals to the consistory ; 
And as they turn their superstitious t)ooks, 
Strike them with sloth and drowsy idleness ; 
And make them sleep so sound, that in 

their shapes 
Thyself and I may parl^ with this Pope^ 
This proud confronter of the emperor, 
And, in despite of all his holiness. 
Restore this Bruno to his liberty. 
And bear him to the states of Germany. 

Afeph. Faustus, I go. 

Faust. Despatch it soon. 
The Pope shall curse, that Faustus came to 
Rome. [Exeunt Faust, and Meph. 

Bru. Pope Adrian, let me have right of 
law. 
I was elected by the Emperor. 

Pope. We will depose the Emperor for 
that deed. 
And curse the people that submit to hfan : 
Both he and thou shall stand excommuni- 
cate, 
And interdict from church's privilege^ 
And all society of holy men : 
He grows too proud in his authority. 
Lifting his lofty head above the clouds. 
And iHce a Steele overpeers the church : 
But we'll pull down his haughty insolence ; 
And, as Pope Alexander, our progenitor, 
Trod on the neck of German Frederidc, 
Adding this golden sentence to our praise, 
"That Peter's heirs should tread on Em- 
perors, 
And walk upon the dreadful adder's back, 
Treading the lion and the dragon dowi^ 
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And fearless spurn the killing basilisk ;" 
So will we quell that haughty schismatio^ 
And by authority apostolical, 
Depose him from his regal government. 
Bru. Pope Julius swore to princely Sigit- 

mond, 
For him, and the succeeding Popes of Rome, 
To hold the Emperor their lawful lords. 
Pope, Pope Julius did abuse the church's 

rites, 
And therefore none of his decrees can stand, 
Is not all power on earth bestowed on us? 
And therefore, though we would, we cannot 

err. ' 

Behold this silver belt, whereto is fixed 
Seven golden seals, fast sealed with seven 

seals. 
In token of our seven-fold power from 

heaven, 
To bind or loose, lock fast, condemn or 

judge. 
Resign or seal, or what so pleaseth us : 
Then he and thou, and all the world, shall 

stoop, 
Or be assured of our dreadful curse. 
To light as heavy as the pains of hell. 

Enter Faustus and Mephistopbilis, like 
/^Cardinals. 

Mefh, Now tell me, Faustus, are we not 

fitted well? 
Faust Yes, Mephisto, and two such Car- 
dinals 
Ne'er serv'd a holy Pope as we shall do. 
But whilst they sleep within the consistoiy, 
Let us salute his reverend fatherhood. 
Ray. Behold, my lord, the Cardinals are 

returned. 
Pope. Welcome, grave fiEUhers; answer 
presently 
What hath our holy council there decreed. 
Concerning Bruno and the Emperor, 
In quittance of their late conspiracy, 
Against our state and papal dignity ? 
Faust. Most sacred patron of the church 
of Rome, 
By fun consent of all the [holy] synod, 
Of priests and prelates, it is thus decreed : 
That Bruno, and the German Emperor, 
Be held as Lollards and bold schismatics, 
And proud disturbers of the church's peace i 
And if that Bruno, by his own assent, 
Without enforcement of the Garoan peers, 
Did seek to wear the triple diadem, 
And by your death to climb St. Peter's 
I chair, 

I The statutes decretal have thus decreed : 
He shall be straight condemned of heresy. 
And on a pile of faggots burnt to death. 



Pope, It is enough: here, take him to 
your charge. 
And bear him straight to Ponte Angelo, 
And in the strongest tower inclose mm fast : 
To-morrow, sitting in our consistoiy. 
With all our college of grave cardinals, 
We will determine of his life and death. 
Here, take his triple crown along with you, 
And leave it in the church's trea^uy. 
Make haste, again, my good lord Cardinals, 
And take our blessing apostolical. 
Meph. So, so; was never deril thus 

blessed before. 
Faust. Away, sweet Mephistopbilis, be- 
gone; 
The Cardinals will be plagued for this anon. 
[Exeunt Faustus and Mephistopbilis. 
Pope. Go presently and bring a banquet 
forth. 
That we may solemnize St. Peter's feast. 
And with Lord Rajrmond, King of Hungary, 
Drink to our late and happy victory. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

A sennet while the banquet is brought in ; 
and then enter Faustus and Mephisto- 
pbilis. in their own shapes, 
Meph. Now, Faustus, come, prepare thy- 
self for mirth ; 
The sleepy Cardinals are hard at hand. 
To censure Bruno, that is posted hence, 
And on a proud paced steed, as swift as 

thought. 
Flies o'er the Alps to fruitful Grermany, 
There to salute the woful Emperor. 
Faust. The Pope will curse them for 
their sloth to-day, 
That sleep both Bruno and his crown away. 
But, now that Faustus may delight his 

mind, 
And by their folly make some merriment. 
Sweet Mephistopbilis, so charm me here. 
That I may walk invisible to all. 
And do whate'er I please unseen of any. 
Meph. Faustus, thou shalt; then kneel 

down presently, 
Whilst on thy head I lay my hand. 
And charm thee with this magic wand ; 
First, wear this girdle, then ai^ar 
Invisible to all are here ; 
The planets seven, the gloomy air, 
Hell, and the furies' fon:M hair ; 
Pluto's blue fire, and Hecat's tree, 
With magic spells so compass theev 
That no eye may thy body see. 
So, Faustus, now for all their holiness, - 
Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be 
discemed. 
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Fanii. Thanks, Mephistophilis ; now, 

friars, take heed, 
Lest Faustus make your shaven crowns to 

bleed. 
MM. Faustus, no more : see where the 

Cardinals come. 

Enter the Pope and Lords ; then the 
Cardinals with a book. 

Pope. Welcome, Lord Cardinals ; come, 
sit down ; 
Lord Raymond, take your seat; friars, 

attend 
And see that all things be in readiness, 
As best beseems this solemn festival. 
X Card. First, may it please your sacred 
holiness. 
To view the sentence of the reverend synod, 
Concerning Bruno and the £mf>eror. 
Pope. What needs this question? Did I 
not tell you, 
To-morrow we would sit i' the consistory. 
And there determine of his punishment ? 
You brought us word even now, it was 

decreed. 
That Bruno, and the cursM Emperor, 
Were by the holy council both condemned. 
For loathM Lollajds, and base schismatics : 
Then wherefore would you have me view 
that book? 
X Card, Your grace mistakes, you gave 

us no such charge. 
Ray. Deny it not : we all are witnesses 
That Bruno here was late delivered you. 
With his rich triple crown to be reserved, 
And put into the church's treasury. 
Both Card. By holy Paul we saw them 

not I 
Pope. By Peter you shall die, 
Unless you bring them forth immediately 1 
Hale them to prison, lade their limbs with 

gyves: 
False prelates, for this hateful treachery. 
Cursed be your souls to hellish misery ! 
Faust. So they are safe ; now, Faustus, 
to the feast ; 
The Pope bad never such a frolic guest 
Pope. Lord Archbishop of R^eims, sit 

down with us. 
Arch. I thank your holiness. 
Faust. Fall to ; the devil choke you, an 

you spare. 
Pope. Who's that spoke? Friars, look 
about. 
Lord Raymond, pray fall to : I am beholding 
To the Bbhop of Millaine for this so rare a 
present. 
Faust. I thank you, sir. 

{Snatches the dish. 



Pope. How nowl Who snatched th« 
meat from me ? 
Villains ! why speak you not ? 
My good lord archbishop, here's a most 

dainty dish. 
Was sent me from a Cardinal in France. 
Faust. I'll have that too. 

\Snatchts the dish. 
Pope. What LoUards do attend our 
holiness, 
That we receive such great indignity? 
Fetch me some wine. 
Faust. Aye, pray do, for Faustus is a-dry. 
Pope. Lord Ra3rmond, I drink imto your 

grace. 
Faust. I pledge your grace. 

[Snatches the cup. 
Pope. My wine gone tool Ye lubbers, 
look aoout 
And find the man that doth this villainy, 
Or by our sanctitude you all shall die. 
I pray, my lords, have patience at this 
Troublesome banquet. 

Arch. Please it, your holiness ; I think it 
be some ghost crept out of Puigatory, and 
now is come unto your Holiness for his 
pardon. 

Pope. It may be so. 
Go then, command our prfasts to sing a 

dirge. 
To lay the fury of this troublesome ghost. 
\Exit Attendant. The Pope 
crosses himself, 
Faust. How now 1 
Must every bit be spicM with a cross? 
Nay, then, take that. 

\Gives the Pope a buffet. 
Pope, O I am slam 1 help me, my lords 1 
O come and help to bear my body hence 1 
Damned be bis soul for ever for this deed ! 
{Exeunt Pope and his train. 
Meph. Now, Faustus, what will you do 
now? For I can tell you you'll be cursed 
with bell, book, and candle. 
Faust. Bell, book, and candle ; candle, 
book, and bell. 
Forward and backward, to curse Faustus to 
belli 

Enter the Friars with bell, book^ and candle, 
for the dirge. 

X Friar. Come, brethren, let's about our 
business with good devotion. 
Cursed be he that stole his Highness' meat 
from the table. 

Maledicat Dominus. 
Cursed be he that struck his Holinev a 
blow on the face. 

Maledicat Dominus. 
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Cmsed be he that struck Friar Sandelo a 
blow on the pate. 

MaUdicat Damimus. 
Cmsed be he that disturt>eth our holy diige. 

MaUdicat Dominus. 
Cursed be he that took away his Holiness' 
wine. 

MaUdicat Dominus. 

\They beat the Friars, fling fireworks 
among them^ and exeunt, 

SCENE III. 
Enter Robin and Dick, with a cup, 

Dick. Sirrah Robin ! we were best look 
that your devil can answer the stealing of 
this same cup, for the vintner's boy follows 
OS at the hard heels. 

Rob. 'Tis no matter, let him come ; and 
he follow us, I'll so conjure him as he was 
never conjured in his life, I warrant him : 
let me see the cup. 

Dick. Here 'tis : yonder he comes. Now, 
Robin, now or never show thy cunning. 

Enter Vintner. 

Vint. Oh, are you here? I am glad I 
have found you ; you are a couple of fine 
companions : pray where's the cup you stole 
from the tavern? 

Rob. How, howl we steal a ctipl take 
heed what you say ; we look not like cup- 
stealers, I can tell you. 

Vint. Never deny 't, for I know you have 
it, and I'll search you. 

Rob. Search me? Aye, and spare not — 
Hold the cup, Dick — Come, come, search 
me, search me. [Vintner searches him. 

Vint. Come on, sirrah, let me search you 
now. 

Dick. Ky^t ajre, do, do — Hold the cup, 
Robin — ^I ^ar not your searching ; we scorn 
to steal your cups, I can tell you. 

[Vintner searches him. 

Vint. Never outface me for the matter ; 
for sure the cup is between you two. 

Rob. Nay, there you lie, 'tis beyond us 
both. 

Vint. A plague take you, I thought 'twas 
your knaveiQr to take it away : come, give it 
me again. 

Rob. Ah, much! when can you tell? 
Dick, make me a circle, and stand close 
at my back, and stir not for thy life. 
Vintner, you shall have your cup anon ; sa] 
nothing, Dick: [Reads from his book, 
O per S4t O; Demigorgon; Belcher an< 
Mephislg|ilili8 \ 



Enter Mephistophilii. 

Meph. You princely legions of infernal 
rule. 
How am I vexM by these villains' charms 1 
From Constantinople have they brought roe 

now. 
Only for pleasure of these damnM slaves. 

Rob. Wx lady, sir, you have had a shrewd 
journey of it I will it please you to take a 
shoulder of mutton to supper, and a tester 
in your purse, and go back again? 

Dick. Aye, I pray you heartily, ar; for 
we called you but in jest, I promise you. 

Meph. To purge the rashness of this 
cursMdeed, 
First, l)e thou tumW to this ugly shape ; 
For apish deeds transform^ to an ape. 

Rob. O brave ! an ape ! I pray, sir, let 
me have the carrying of him about to ihow 
some tricks. 

Meph. And so thou shalt : be thou trans- 
formed to a dog, and carry him upon thy 
back; away! begone! 

Rob. A dog I That's excellent ! let the 
maids look well to their porridge-pots, fioK 
I'll into the kitchen presently: come, Dick, 
come. [Exeunt the two Clowns. 

Meph. Now with the flames of ever-burn- 
ing fire, 
I'll wing myself, and forthwith fly amain 
Unto my Faustus to the Great Turks court 

[Exit. 
SCENE IV. 

Enter Martino and Frederick at several 
doors. 

Mart. What ho ! officers, gentlemen ! 
Hie to the presence to attend the Emperor ; 
Good Frederick, see the rooms be voided 

straight. 
His majesty is coming to the hall ; 
Go back, and see the state in readiness. 
Fred. But where is Bruno, our elected 

Pope,. 
That on a fury's back came post firom 

Rome? 
Will not his grace consort the Emperor? 
Mart. O yes: and with him comes the 

German conjuror. 
The learned Faustus, fame of ^A^ttenberg; 
The wonder of the world for magic art : 
And he intends to show great Carolus 
The race of all his stout progenitors ; 
And bring in presence of his majesty. 
The royal shapes, and perfect semblance*, 
Of Alexander and his beauteous pam* 

mour. 
Fred. Where is Benvolio ? 
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Mart, Fast asleep, I warrant you ; 
He took his rouse with stoups of Rhenish 

wine 
So kindly yesternight to Bnmo*s health, 
That all this day the sluggard keeps his bed. 
Fred, See, see, his window's ope 1 well 

call to him. 
Mart. What ho I Benvolio 1 

Bnttr Benvolio above, at a window, in 

his nightcap ; buttoning. 
Benv, What a devil ails you two? 
Mart, Speak softly, sir, lest the devil hear 
you: 
For Faustus at the court is late arrived, 
And at his heels a thousand Furies wait. 
To accomplish whatsoever the Doctor please. 
Benv, What of this? 
Mart. Come, leave thy chamber first, and 
thou shalt see 
This conjmx)r perform such rare exploits, 
Before the Pope and royal Emperor, 
As never yet was seen in Germany. 
Benv. Has not the Pope enough of con- 
juring yet? 
He was upon the devil's back late enough ; 
An if he be so far in love with him 
I would he would post >vith him to Rome 
again. 
Fred. Speak, wilt thou come and see this 
sport? 
Benv. Not I. 

Mart. Wilt thou stand fai thy window, 
and see it then? 

Benv. Aye, an I foil not asleep i' the 
mean time. 
Mart. The Emperor is at hand, who 
comes to see 
What wonders by black spells may compassed 
be. 
Benv. Well, go you attend the Emperor : 
I am content for this once to thrust my 
head out at a window : for they say, if a 
man be drunk over night, the devil cannot 
hurt him in the morning : if that be true, I 
have a charm in my head shall control him 
as well as the conjuror, I warrant you. • 

{Exeunt Frederick and Martino. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 
SCENE I. 

A Sennet, Enter Charles, the German Em- 
peror, Bruno, Saxony, Faustus, Mephis- 
tophilis, Frederick, Martino, and At- 
tendants. 
Emf. Wonder of men, renowned ma- 
gician. 



Thrice learned Faustus, welcome to our 

court. 

This deed of thine, in setting Bruno free 
From his and our professM enemy, 
Shall add more excellence unto thine art 
Than if by powerful necromantic spells 
Thou could'st command the world's obedi- 
ence ; 
For ever be beloved of Carolus ; 
And if this Bruno thou hast late redeemed 
In peace possess the triple diadem. 
And sit in Peter's chair despite of chance. 
Thou shalt be famous through all Italy, 
And honoured of the Grerman Emperor. 
Faust. These gracious words, most royal 
Carolus, 
Shall make poor Faustus, to his utmost 

power, 
Both love and serve the German Emperor, 
And lay his life at holy Bruno's feet : 
For proof whereof, if so your grace be 

pleased, 
The Doctor stands prepared by power of art 
To cast his magic cliaums, that shall pierce 

through 
The ebon gates of ever-burning hell. 
And hale the stubborn Furies from their 

caves. 
To compass whatsoe'er your grace com- 
maiKls. 
Benv. 'Blood, he speaks terribly ! but for 
all that, I do not greatly believe him ; he 
looks as like a conjuror as the Pope to a 
costermonger. 
Emp. Then, Faustus, as thou late didst 
promise us. 
We would behold that famous conqueror^ 
Great Alexander, and his paramour. 
In thdr true shapes, and state majesdcal. 
That we may wonder at their excellence. 
Faust. Your majesty shall see them pro* 
sently. 
Mephistophilis, away ; 
And with a solemn noise of trumpets' sound 
Present before this royal Emperor 
Great Alexander and his beauteous para- 
mour. 
Meph, Faustus, I will. 
Benv. Well, Mr. Doctor, an your devils 
come not away quickly, you shsdl have me 
asleep presently : zounds ! I could eat myself 
for anger, to think 1 have been such an ass 
all this while, to stand gaping after the devil's 
governor, and can see nothing. 

Faust. I'll make you feel something anon, 
if my art fail me not [Aside. 

My lord, I must forewarn your majes/y. 
That when my spirits present the royal 
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Of Alexander and his paramour, 

Your grace demand no questions of the 

king; 
But in dumb silence let them come and go. 

Bmp, Be it as Faustus please, we are 
content. 

BeHV, Aye, aye, and I am content too : 
an thou bring Alexander and his paramour 
before the Emperor, 111 be Actseon, and turn 
myself to a stag. 

PausU And 111 play Diana, and send you 
the horns presently. 

Smnet. Enter at one door the Emperor 
Alexander, at the other Darius ; they 
meet; Darius if thrown down; Alex- 
ander hills h$m» tahes off his crown, 
and offering to go out, his Paramour 
meets him; he embraceth her, and sets 
Darius' crown upon her head ; and 
coming bach, both salute the Emperor, 
who leaving his state, effers to embrace 
them; which Faustus seeing, suddenly 
stays him: then trumpets cease, and 
music sounds. 

My gracious lord, you do forget yourself. 
These are but shadows, not substantiaL 

Emp. O pardon me, my thoughts are so 
ravished 
W^th sight of this renownM Emperor, 
That in mine arms I would have compassed 

him; 
But, Faustus, since I may not speak to them, 
To satisfy my longing thoughts at full. 
Let me this tell thee : I have heard it said. 
That this fair lady, whilst she lived on earth. 
Had on her neck a little wart or mole ; 
Now may I prove that saying to be true ? 

Faust. Your majesty may boldly go anc| 
see. ■> 

Emp, Faustus, I see it plain ; 
And in this sight thou better pleasest rae» 
Than if I'd gained another monarchy. 

Faust, Away 1 begone I [Exit show,'\ 
See, see, my gracious lord 1 what strange 
beast is yon that thrusts his head out at 
window. 

Emp, O wondrous sight 1 see, Duke of 
S»axony, 
Two spreading horns most strangely fastened 
Upon the head of young Benvolio. 

Sax, What, is he asleep or dead? 

Faust, He sleeps, my lord, but dreams 
not of his horns. 

Emp, This sport is excellent : well call 
and wake turn. 
What ho I Benvolio ! 

Benv, A plague upon you, let me sleep 
awhile. 



Emp, I blame thee not to sleep much, 
having sudi a head of thine own. 

Sax, Look up, Benvolio, 'tis the Em- 
peror calls. 

Benv. The Emperor 1 where? O, zounds, 
my head 1 

Emp. Nay, an thy horns hold, 'tis no 
matter for thy head, for that's armed suffi- 
ciently. 

Faust. Why, how now, sir knight? what, 
hanged by the horns ? This is most horrible : 
fie, pull in your head for shame ; let not all 
the world wonder at you. 

Benv. Zounds, Doctor, this is your 
villainy! 

Faust. O say not so, shr, the Doctor has 
no skill I 
No art, no cunning, to present these lords, 
Or bring before this royal Emperor 
The mighty monarch, warlike Alexander : 
If Faustus do it, you are straight resolved 
In bold Actaeon's shape to turn a stag. 
And therefore, my lord, so please your 

majesty, 
111 raise a kennel of hounds shall hunt him 

so, 
As all his footmanship shall scarce prevail 
To keep his carcase from their bloody 

fangs. 
Ho ! Belimote, Argiron, Asterote 1 

Benv. Hold, hold I zoimds ! he'll raise 
iq> a kennel of devils, I think, anon : good 
my lord entreat for me ; 'sblood, I am never 
able to endure these torments. 

Emp. Then, good Mr. Doctor, 
Let me entreat you to remove his horns, 
He has done penance now sufficiently. • 

Faust. My gracious lord; not so much 
for injury done to me, as to delight your 
majesty with some mirth, hath Faustus 
justly requited this injurious knight ; which 
being all I desire, I am content to remove 
his horns. Mephistophilis, transform him ; 
and hereafter, sir, look you speak well of 
scholars. 

Benv, Speak well of ye? 'Sblood, an 
scholars be such cuckold-makers to dap 
horns on honest men's heads o' this order, 
I'll ne'er trust smooth faces and small rufib 
more. But an I be not revenged for this, 
would I might be turned to a gaping oyster, 
and drink nothing but salt water. [Aside, 

Emp, Come, Faustus, while the Emperor 
lives. 
In recompense of this thy high desert. 
Thou Shalt command the state of Ger- 
many, 
And live beloved of mighty Carolus. 
[Bxiunt 
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SCENE IL 

Enter Benvolio, Martino, Frederick, and 

Soldiers. 
Mart, Nay, tweet BenvoUo, let us sway 
thy thoughts 
From this attempt against the conjiiror. 
Bmv» Away, you love me not to uige 
me thus ; 
Shall I let slip so great an injunr. 
When every servile groom jests at my 

wrongs, 
And in their rustic gambols proudly say, 
" Benvollo's head was graced with horns 
to-day?" 

may these eyelids never close again, 
mi with my sword I have that conjuror 

slain: 
If you will aid me in this enterprise. 
Then draw your weapons and be resolute ; 
If not, depart ; here will Benvolio die. 
But Faustus' death shall quit my infamy. 
Fred. Nay, we will stay with thee, betide 

what may. 
And kill that Doctor if he come this way. 
Benv, Then, gentle Frederick, hie thee 

to the grove. 
And place our servants and our followers. 
Close in an ambush there behind the trees ; 
By this I know the conjuror is near : 

1 saw him kneel, and kiss the Emperor's 

hand, 
And take his leave, laden with rich re- 
wards: 
Then, soldiers, boldly fight ; if Faustus die, 
Take you the wealth, leave us the victory. 
Fred, Come, soldiers, follow me unto the 

grove. 
Who kills him shall have gold and endless 

love. \Exit Fred, with Soldiers. 

Benv, My head is lighter than it was by 

the horns, 
But yet my heart's more ponderous than my 

head. 
And pants until I see that conjuror dead. 
Mart, Where shall we place ourselves, 

Benvolio? 
Benv, Here will we stay to hide the first 

assault; 
O were that damnM hell-hoimd but in 

place. 
Thou soon should'st see me quit my foul 

disgrace! 

Enter Frederick. 

Fred, Close, close, the conjuror is at 
hand, 
And all alone comes walking hi his gown ; 
Be ready then, and strike the peasant down. 



Benv, Mine be that honour then : now, 
sword strike home, 
For horns he gave, I'll have his head anon. 

Enter Faustus, with a false head. 

Mart, See, see, he comes. 
Benv. No words : this blow ends all ; 
Hell take his soul, his body thus must falL 
Faust. Oh I 

Fred. Groan you. Master Doctor? 
Benv, Break may his heart with groans : 

dear Frederick, see, 
Thus will I end his griefis immediately. 
Mart. Strike with a willing hand, his 

head is off. j 

J "Benvolio strikes off YwasXv^s false head, \ 
env. The Devil's dead, the Furies now 
may laugh. 
Fred. Was this that stem asptet, that 
awful frown. 
Made the grim monarch of infernal spirits 
Tremble and quake at his commanding 
charms? 
Mart. Was this that damnM head, whose 
art conspired 
Benvolio's shame before the Emperor? 
Benv. Aye, that's the head, and here the 
body hes, 
Justly rewarded for his villainies. 
Fred. Come, let's devise how we may add 
more shame 
To the black scandal of his hated name. 
Benv, First, on his head, in quittance of 
my wrongs, 
I'll nail huge forkM horns, and let them 

hang 
Within the window where he yoked me 

first. 
That all the world may see my just re- 
venge. 
Mart. What use shall we put his beard 

to? 
Benv, Well sell it to a chimney-sweeper; 
it will wear out ten birchen brooms, I warrant 
yoiL 
Fred, What shall his eyes do ? 
Benv, We'll put out his eyes ; and they 
shall serve for buttons to his lips, to keep 
his tongue firom catching cold. 

Mart. An excellent policy: and now, 
sirs, having divided him, what shall the body 
do ? [Faustus gets up, 

Benv, Zounds, the DeviTs alive again 1 
Fred, Give him his head for God's sake. 
Faust. Nay, keep it : Faustus will have 
heads and hands, 
And all your hearts to recompense thiy 

deed. 
Knew you not, traitors, I was limited 
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For four-and-twcnty years to breathe on 

earth? 
And had you cut my body with your 

swords. 
Or hewed this flesh and bones as small as 

sand. 
Yet in a minute had my spirit returned, 
And I had breathed a man, made free from 

harm. 
But wherefore do I dally my revenge ? 
Asteroth, Belimoth, Mephistophilis 1 

Enter Mephistophilis, and other Devils, 

Go, horse these traitors on your fiery backs, 
And mount aloft with them as high as 

heaven ; 
Thence pitch them headlong to the lowest 

hell: 
Yet, stay, the world shall see their misery. 
And hell shall after plague their treacheiy. 
Go, Belimoth, and take this caitifif hence. 
And hurl him in some lake of mud and 

dirt: 
Take thou this other, drag him through the 

woods 
Amongst the pricking thorns and sharpest 

briers; 
Whilst with my gentle Mephistophilis, 
This traitor flies unto some steepy rock, 
That rolling down may break the villam's 

bones, 
As he intended to dismember me. 
Fly hence! despatch my charge inmiedi- 

ately! 
Fred. Pity us, gentle Faustus, save our 

lives! 
Faust. Away! 
Fred, He must needs go, that the devil 

drives. 

[Exeunt Spirits with the Knights. 

SCENE in. 
Enter the ambushed Soldiers 

I Sold. Come, sirs, prepare yourselves in 
readiness; 
Make haste to help these noble gentlemen, 
I heard them parley with the conjuror, 
a Sold. See, where he comes ; despatch 

and kill the slave. 
Patist, What's here? an ambush to be* 
tray my life ! 
Then, Faustus, try thy skill : base peasants, 

standi 
For lo, these trees remove at my command. 
And stand as bulwarks 'twixt yourselves and 

me. 
To shidd me from Xour hated treachery : 
i 



Yet to encounter this your weak attempt. 
Behold an army comes incontinent. 

[Faustus strikes the ground, and enter 
a Devil playing on a drum, after 
him another bearing an ensign; 
and divers with weapons; Mephis- 
tophilis with ^reworks ; they set 
upon the soldurs and drive them 
out. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter at several doors, Benvolio, Frederick, 
and Martino, their heads and faces 
bloody, and besmeared with mud and 
dirt : all having horns on their heads. 

Mart. What ho! Benvolio! 
Benv. Here ; what, Frederick, ho 1 
Fred. O help me, gentle friend ; where is 

Martino? 
Mart, Dear Frederick, here. 
Half smothered in a lake of mud and dirt, 
Through which the Furies dragged me by 
the heels. 
Fred. Martino, see Benvolio's horns 

again! 
Mart. Oh, misery ! how now, Benvolio? 
Benv. Defend me, heaven! shall I be 

haunted still? 
Mart. Nay, fear not, man, they have no 

power to kill. 
Benv. My friends transform^ thus : oh, 
hellish spite ! 
Yotir heads are all set with horns. 

Fred. You hit it right. 
It is your own you mean ; feel on your head. 
Benv, Zounds ! horns again ! 
Mart. Nay, chafe not, man, we all are 

sped. 
Benv. What devil attends this danmed 
magician. 
That spite of spite our wrongs are doubled ? 
Fred. What may we do that we may hide 

our shames? 
Benv. If we should follow him to work 
revenge, 
He'd jom long asses' ears to these huge horns. 
And make us laughing-stocks to all the 
world. 
Mart. What shall we then do, dear Ben- 
volio? 
Benv. I have a castle joining near these 
woods. 
And thither we'll repair, and live obscure. 
Till time shall alter these our brutish shapes : 
Sith black disgrace hath thus eclipsed our 

fame, 
We'll rather die with grief than live with 
shame. [Exeunt omms. 
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SCENE V. 

Enter Faustus, and the Horse-Courser, 
and Meplustophilis. 

Horse-C. I beseech your worship accept 
of these forty dollars. 

Faust. Friend, thou canst not buy so good 
a horse for so small a price : I have no great 
need to sell him. but if thou likest him for 
ten dollars more, take him, because I see 
thou hast a good mind to him. 

Horse-C, I beseech you, sir, accept of 
this : I am a very poor man, and have lost 
very much of late by horseflesh, and this 
bargain will set me up again. 

Faust, Well, I will not stand with thee ; 
give me the money. Now, sirrah, I must 
tell you that you may ride him o'er hedge 
and ditch, and spare him not ; but, do you 
hear, in any case, ride him not into the 
water. 

Horse-C. How, sir, not into the water? — 
why, will he not drink of all waters ? 

Faust. Yes ; he will drink of all waters, 
but ride him not into the water ; o'er hedge 
and ditch, and where thou wilt, but not into 
the water. Go, bid the hostler deliver him 
unto you, and remember what I say. 

Horse-C. I warrant you, sir ; oh ! joyful 
day : now am I made a man for ever ! 

{Exit. 

Faust. What art thou, Faustus, but a 
man condemned to die? 
Thy fatal time draws to a final end ; 
Despair doth drive distrust into my thoughts, 
Coiiibimd these passions with a quiet sleep : 
Tush 1 Christ did call the Thief upon the 

Cross; 
Then rest thee, Faustus, quiet in conceit. 
[He sits to sleep. 

Enter the Horse-courser wet. 

Horse- C. Oh ! what a cozening Doctor 
was this ! I riding my horse into the water, 
thinking some hidden mystery had been in 
the horse, I had nothing under me but a 
little straw, and had much ado to scape 
drowning. Well, I'll go rouse him, and 
make him give me my forty dollars again. 
Ho ! sirrah. Doctor, you cozening scab ! 
Master Doctor, awake and rise, and give 
me my money again ; for your horse is 
turned to a bottte of hay. Nlaster Doctor I 
[He pulls of his leg."] Alas 1 I am un- 
done 1 what shall I do 1 I have pulled off his 
leg. 

Faust. Oh 1 help, help, the villain hath 
murdered me ! 

Horse-C. Murder or not murder, now he 



has but one 1^ 111 outrun him, and cast 
this 1^ into some ditch or other. 

[He runs off. 

Faust. Stop him ! stop him ! stop him I — 

ha, ha, ha I Faustus hath his leg again, 

and the Horse-courser a bundle of hay for 

his forty dollars. 

£i(i!ir Wagner. 

How now, Wagner, what news with thee? 

Wag. If it please you, the Duke of 
Vanhmt doth earnestly entreat your com- 
pany ; and hath sent some of his men to 
attend you, with provisions fit fnr your 
journey. 

Faust. The Duke of Vanholt's an honour- 
able gentleman, and one to whom I must 
be no niggard of my cunning : come, away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

Enter Robin, Dick, Horse-Courser, and 

Carter. 
Cart. Come, my masters, 1*11 bring von 
to the best beer in Europe ; what ho I 
hostess 1 where be these whores? 

Enter Hostess. 

Host. How now, what lack you? What, 
my old guests ? welcome. 

Rob. Sirrah, Dick, dost thou know why 
I stand so mute? 

Dick. No, Robm, why is't? 

R(A. I am eighteen-pence on the score ; 
but say nothing ; see if she has forgotten 
me. 

Host. Who's this, that stands so solemnly 
by himself? What, my old guest ? 

R<^. O, hostess, how do you do? I hope 
my score stands still. 

Host. Aye, there's no doubt of that ; for 
methinks you make no haste to wipe it 
out. 

Dick. Why, hostess, I say, fetch us some 
beer. 

Host. You shall presently: look up into 
the hall there, ho ! [Exit. 

Dick. Come, sirs, what shall we do now 
till mine hostess comes ? 

Cart. Many, sirs. 111 tell you the bravest 
tale how a conjuror served me ; you know 
Doctor Faustus ? 

Horse-C. Aye, a plague take him ; here's 
some on's have cause to know him ; dkl h« 
conjure thee too ? 

Cart, m tell you how he served me : ai 
I was going to Wittenberg f other day with 
a load of hay he met me, and asked me 
what he should give me for as much hay as 
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he could eat ; now, sir, I, thinking a little 
would serve his torn, bad him take as much 
as he would for three farthings ; so he pre- 
sently gave me my money and fell to eat- 
ing ; and as I am a coisen man, he never 
left eating till he had eat up all my load of 
hay. 

All. Oh, monstrous ! ett a whole load of 
hay? 

Rob, Yes, yes, that may be ; for I have 
heard of one that has eat a load of logs. 

Horse-C, Now, sirs, you shall hear how 
villainously he served me : I went to him 
yesterday to buy a horse of him, and he 
would by no means seU him under forty 
dollars ; so, sirs, because I knew him to be 
such a horse as would run over hedge and 
ditch and never tire, I gave him his money ; 
so when I had mv horse, Doctor Faustusbad 
me ride him night and daj, and spare him 
no time ; but, quoth he, m any case, ride 
him not into the water : now, sir, I thinking 
the horse had some quality that he would 
not have me know of, what did I, but rid 
him into a great river ; and when I came 
just in the midst, my horse vanished away, 
and I sate straddling upon a bottle of hay. 

AIL O brave Doctor ! 

Hors^C. But jrou shall hear how bravely 
I served him for it ; I went me home to his 
house, and there I foimd him asleep; I 
kept a hallooing and whooping in his ears, 
but all couki not wake him : I, seeing that, 
took him by the leg, and never rested pull- 
ing till I had pulled me his leg quite ofi ; 
and now 'tis at home in mine hostry. 

Roi, And has the Doctor but one leg 
then ? That's excellent 1 for one of hb 
devils turned me into the likeness ctf an ape's 
£ace. 

Cart, Some more drink, hostess. 

Rob, Hark yon, well into another room 
and drink awhile^ and then well go seek 
oat the doctor. [Exeunt omna. 

ACT T-HE FIFTH. 

SCENE I. 

Smter the Duke of Vanholt, his Duchesi, 

Faustus, and Mephistophilis. 
Dmie, Thanks, Master Doctor, for these 
fdeasant sights ; nor know I how sufficiently 
to recompense your great deserts in erecting 
that e n chanted castib in the air: the sight 
whereof so delighted me, as nothing in the 
world could pleaise me more. 

Fautt, I do think myself, my good lord, 
highly recompensed in that it pleaseth your 



grace to think but well of that which Faustus 
hath performed. But, gracious lady, it may 
be that you have taken no pleasure in those 
sights ; therefore, I pray vou tell me, what 
is the thing you most desire to have ; be it 
in the world, it stuOl be yours ; I have heard 
that great-bellied women do long for things 
are rare and dainty. 

Lady, True, Master Doctor; and since I 
find you so Jdnd, I will make Imown unto 
you what my heart desires to have; and 
were it now summer as it is January, a dead 
time of the winter, I wouM request no better 
meat than a dish of ripe grapes. 

Faust. This is but a small matter: go, 
Mephistophilis; away! [Exit Mephisto- 
phihs.] Madam, I ym do more than this 
for your content 

Enter Mephistophilis again, with the 

grapes. 

Here now, taste ye these ; they should be 
good, for they come from a far country, I 
can tell you. 

Duie. This makes me wonder more than 
all the rest ; that at this time of the year, 
when every tree is barren of his fruit, from 
whence you had these ripe grapes. 

Faust. Please it, your grace, the year is 
divided into two circles over the whole 
world ; so that when it is winter with us, in 
the contrary circle it is likewise summer with 
them ; as in India, Saba, and such countries 
that lie far east, where they have fruit twice 
a ^rear ; from whence, by means of a swift 
spuit that I have, I had these grapes brought 
as you see. 

Lady, And trust me they are the sweetest 
grapes that ever I tasted. 

{The Clown bounceth at the gate, 
Toithin. 

Duhe. What rude disturbers have we at 
the gate? 
Go pacify their fiiry, set it ope. 
And then demand of them what they would 
have. \They knoch again, and call out 
to talk with Faustus. 

Serv, Why, how now, masters ; What a 
coil is there ; 
What is the reason you disturb the Duke ? 

Dick, We have no reason for it, therefore 
a fig for him. 

Serv, Why, saucy wlets, dare you be so 
bold? 

Horse^C, I hope, fhr, we have wit enough 
to be more bold than welcome 

Serv, It appears so; pray be bokl else- 
where, and trouble not the Duke. 

Dmke, What would they have 7 
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Stru, They all ciy out to speak with Doc- 
tor Faustus. 

Cart. Aye, and we will speak with him. 

Duke. Will you, sir? Commit the rascals. 

Dick, Commit with us; he were as 
good commit with his father as commit 
with us. 

Faust, I do beseech your grace, let them 
come in. 
They are good subject for a merriment. 

Duki, Do as thou wilt, Faustus, I give 
thee leave. 

Faust, I thank your grace. 

Enter Robm, Dick, Carter and Horse- 
Courser. 

Why, how now my good friends ? 

Faith you are too outrageous; but come 

near, 
I have procured your pardons ; welcome all. 

Rob, Nay, sir, we will be welcome for our 
money, and we will pay for what we take. 
What ho I give's half a dozen of beer here, 
and be hanged. 

Faust, Nay, hark you, can you tell me 
where you are ? 

Cart, Aye, marry, can I, we are under 
beaven. 

Serv, Aye ; but, Sir Saucebox, know you 
in what place? 

Horst'C, Aye, aye, the house is good 
enough to drink in ; zounds I fill us some 
beer, or we'll break all the barrds in the 
house, and dash out all your brains with 
your bottles. 

Faust. Be not so furious ; come, you shall 
have beer. 
Mv lord, beseech you give me leave awhile, 
111 gage my credit 'twill content your 
grace. 

Duke, Wth all my heart, kind Doctor, 
please thyself. 
Our servants and our court's at thy com- 
mand. 

Faust, I humbly thank your grace; then 
fetch some beer. 

Horse-C, Ah, many I there spake a doc- 
tor, indeed 1 and 'faith, I'll drink a health to 
thy wooden leg for that word. 

Faust, My wooden legl what dost thou 
mean by that? 

Cart, Ha, ha, ha 1 dost hear him, Dick? 
he has forgot his leg. 

Horse-C, Aye, aye, he does not stand 
much upon that. 

Faust, No, 'faith, not much upon a 
wooden 1^. 

Cart, Good Lord ! that flesh and blood 
Bhould be so frail with your worshipl Do 



not you remember a horse-courser you sold 
a horse to ? t 

Faust, Yes, I remember I sold one a 
horse. j 

Cart. And do you remember you bid he 
should not ride him into the water? ! 

Faust. Yes, I do very well remember that. | 

Cart, And do you remember nothing of 
your leg. 

Faust, No, in good sooth. 

Cart, Then, I pray, remember your cour- 
tesy. 

Faust, I thank you, sir. 

Cart. Tis not so much worth : I pray 
you tell me one thing. 

Faust. What's that? 

Cart. Be both your legs bedfellows every 
night together? 

Faust, Would'st thou make a Colossus 
of me, that thou askest me such a question? 

Cart, No, truly, sir, I would make 
nothing of you; but I would fain know 
that. 

Enter Hostess, with drink, 

Faust, Then I assure thee, certainly they 
are. 

Cart, I thank you, I am fully satisfied. 

Faust, But wherefore dost thou ask? 

Cart. For nothing, sir ; but methinks 
you should have a wooden bedfellow of 
one of 'em. • 

Horse-C. Whv, do you hear, sir, did not 
I pull ofif one of your legs when you were 
asleep? 

Faust, But I have it again now I am 
awake ? look you here, sir. 

All. O horrible ! had the Doctor three 
legs? 

Cart, Do you remember, sir, how you 

cozened me, and eat up my load of 

[Faustus charms him dumh, and each 
of the others^ in the middle of his 



Dick, Do you remember how you made 
me wear an ape's 

Horse-C, You whoreson conjuring scab I 
do you remember how you cozened with 
aho— 

Clown, Ha' you forgotten me? You 
think to cany it away with your hey-passe 
and repasse : do you remember the dog's 
fa [Exeunt Clowns. 

Host, Who pays for the ale? Hear you. 
Master Doctor ; now you have sent away 
my guests, I pray you who shall pay me for 
my a [Exit Hostess. 

Lady, My lord. 
We are mudi beholding to this learned man. 
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Duke, So are we, madam ; which we will 
recompense 
With all the love and kindness that we 

may ; 
His artful sport drives all sad thoughts 
away. [Exeunt 

SCENE II. 

7%under and Lightning, Enter Devils 

with covered dishes; Mephistophilis 

leads them into Faustus's Study : then 

enter Wagner. 

Wag. I think my master means to die 

shortly; he has made his will, and given 

me his wealth, his house, his goods, and 

store of golden plate ; besides two thousand 

ducats ready coined: I wonder what he 

means I If death were nigh, he would not 

firolic thus : he's now at supper with the 

scholars ; where there's such belly-cheer, as 

Wagner in his life ne'er saw the like ; and 

see where they come, belike the feast is 

done. [Exit, 

SCENE III. 

Enter Faustus, Mephistophilis, and two 

or three Scholars. 
I Scho. Mister Doctor Faustus, since our 
conference about £air ladies, which was the 
beautifiillest in all the world, we have de- 
termined with ourselves, that Helen of 
Greece was the admirablest lad^ that ever 
lived : therefore, Mister Doctor, if you will 
do us so much favour as to let us see that 
peerless dame of Greece, whom all the 
world admures for majesty, we should think 
ourselves much beholding imto you. 

Faust, Gentlemen, 
For that I know your friendship is un- 
feigned. 
It is not Faustus's custom to deny 
The just request of those that wish him 

well: 
You shall behold that peerless dame of 

Greece, 
No otherwise for pomp or majesty. 
Than when Sir Paris crossed the seas with 

her. 
And brought the spoils to rich Dardania : 
Be silent then, for danger is in words. 

[Music sounds. Mephistophilis brings 
in Helen; she passeth over the 
stage. 
%Scho. was this fait Helen, whose 
admirM worth 
Made Greece with ten years' war afflict poor 
Ttoy? 
3 Scho, Too simple is my wit to tell her 
worth, 



Whom all the world admires for majesty. 
I Scho. Now we have seen the pride of 
Nature's work. 
We'll take our leave ; and for this blessid 

sight, 
Happy and blessed be Faustus evermore. 

[Exeunt Scholars. 
Faust. Gentlemen, farewell ; the same 
wish I to you. 

Enter an Old Man. 

Old Man. O, gentle Faustus ! leave this 

damned art. 
This magic, that will charm thy soul to 

heU; 
And quite bereave thee of salvation. 
Though thou hast now offended like a man, 
Do not persever in it like a devil : 
Yet, yet, thou hast an amiable soul. 
If sin by custom grow not into nature ; 
Then, Faustus, will repentance come too 

late; 
Then thou art banished from the sight ci 

heaven ; 
No mortal can express the pains of hell. 
It may be this my exhortation 
Seems harsh, and all unpleasant ; let it not ; 
For, gentle son, I speak it not in wrath, 
Or envy of thee, but in tender love 
And pity of thy future misery ; 
And so have hope that this my kind rebuke. 
Checking thy body, may amend thy soul. 
Faust. Where art thou, Faustus ? wretch I 

what hast thou done ? 

^ephistophilis gives him a dagger. 
Hell claims nis right, and with a roaring 

voice 
SajTS, " Faustus, come, thine hour is almost 

come ;" 
And Faustus now will come to do thee right 
Old Man. Oh I stay, good Faustus, stay 

thy desperate steps ; 
I see an angel hover o'er thy head. 
And, with a vial full of precious grace, 
Offers to pour the same into thy soul ; 
Then call for mercy, and avoid despair. 

Faust. Oh friend I I feel 
Thy words to comfort mv distressed soul ; 
Leave me awhile to ponder on my sins. 
Old Man. Faustus, I leave thee, but with 

grief of heart. 
Fearing the enemy of thy hapless soul. 

[ExiL 
Faust. AccursM Faustus I wretch t what 

hast thou done? 
I do repent, and yet I do despair ; 
Hell strives with grace for conquest in my 

breast. 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death? 

o 
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Meph, Thou traitor, Faustus ! I arrest thy 
soul. 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord ; 
Revolt, or I'll in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 
Faust. I do repent I e'er offended him ; 
Sweet Mephistophilis, intreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption. 
And with my blood again I will confirm 
The former vow I made to Lucifer. 
Meph. Do it then, Faustus, with unfeignM 
heart, 
Lest greater dangers do attend thy drift. 
Faust. Torment, sweet friend, that base 
and aged man. 
That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 
With greatest torments that our hell affords. 
Meph. His faith is great ; I cannot touch 
his soul; 
But what I may afflict his body with 
I will attempt, which is but little worth. 
Faust. One thing, good servant, let me 
crave of thee. 
To glut the longing of my heart's desire : 
That I may have unto my paramour, 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late, 
Whose sweet embraces may extinguish clean 
Those thoughts that do dissuade me from 

my vow. 
And keep my oath 1 made to Lucifer. 
Meph. Tlus, or what else my Faustus shall 
desire. 
Shall be performed in twinkling of an eye. 

Enter Heloi again, passing over between 
two Cupids. 

Faust. Was this the face that launched a 

thousand ships. 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ! 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
[Kisses her. 
Her lips suck forth my soul ! see where it 

flies; 
Come, Hden, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dweU, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Pans, and for love of thee. 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours, on my plumM crest : 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
Oh 1 thou art £Eurer than the evening air 
Clad in the b^J of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter arftODrthan flaming Jupiter, 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azure arms ; 
And none but thou shalt be my paramour 1 

[Exeunt, 



SCENE IV. 

Thunder. Enter Lucifer, Belzebub, and 

Mephistophilis. 
Luci. Thus from infernal Dis do we 

ascend. 
To view the subjects of our monarchy ; 
Those souls, which sin seals the black sons 

of Hell, 
'Mong whidi, as chief, Faustus, we come to 

thee; 
Bringing with us lasting damnation 
To wait upon thy soul ; the time is come 
Which makes it forfeit. 

Meph. And this gloomy night, 
Here, in this room, will wretched Faustus be. 

Belz. And here we'll stay, 
To mark him how he doth demean himself. 
Meph. How should he but in desperate 

lunacy? 
Fond worldling ; now his heart-blood dries 

with grief ; 
His conscience kills it, and his labouring 

brain 
B^ets a world of idle phantasies. 
To overreach the Devil, but all in vain ; 
His store of pleasures must be sauced with 

pain. 
He, and his servant Wagner, are at hand ; 
Both come from drawing Faustus' latest 

wilL 
See where they come. 

Enter Faustus and Wagner. 

Faust. Say, Wagner, thou hast perused 
my will ; 
How dost thou like it? 

Wag. Sir, so wondrous well, 
As in all himible duty I do yield 
My life and lasting service for your love, 

Faust, Gramarcy, Wagner! 

Enter the Scholars. 

Welcome, gentlemen. 

1 Scho. Now, worthy Faustus, methinka 
your looks are changed. 

Faust. Oh ! gentlemen. 

2 Seho. What ails Faustus ? 

Faust. Ah,.my sweet chamber-fellow, had 
I lived with thee 
Then had I livM still I but now must die 

eternally. 
Look, sirs, comes he not? Comes he not ? 
z Scho. O, my dear Faustus, what im 
ports this fear? 

2 Scho. Is all our pleasure turned to 
melancholy ? 

3 Scho. He is not well with being over 
solitary. 
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tho. If it be so, well have physicians, 
'austos shall be cured. 
ko. Tis but a surfeit, sir ; fear nothing. 
St. A surfeit of a deadly sin, that hath 
d both body and soul. 
io. Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven, 
member mercy is infinite. 
fL But Faustus' ofifencc can ne'er be 
ted ; the serpent that tempted Eve 
t saved, but not Faustus. Oh, gentle- 
hear me with ^tience, and tremble 
my speeches. Though my heart pant 
tiver to remember that I have been a 
t here these thirty years ; oh I would 
never seen Wittenberg, never read 
And what wonders I have done all 
nycan witness, yea, all the world: 
ch, Faustus hath lost both Germany 
5 world ; yea. Heaven itself ; Heaven, 
t of God, the throne of the blessed, 
tgdom of joy, and must remain in 
)r ever. Hell ! O Hell, for ever I 
SSweet friends, what shall become of Faustus, 
being in Hell for ever? 
2 ScAo. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 
Faust, On God, whom Faustus hath 
abjured? On God, whom Faustus hath 
blasphemed ? Oh, my God, I would weep, 
but the devil draws in my tears I Gush 
forth blood instead of tears ! yea, life and 
soul. — Oh ! he stays my tongue ! — I would 
hft up my hands ; but see, Uiey hold 'em ! 
they hold 'em ! 
All. Who, Faustus? 
Faust. Why, Lucifer and Mephistophilis. 
Oh, gentlemen 1 I gave them my scmI for 
my cunning. 
All. Oh ! God forbid ! 
Faust. God forbad it, indeed ; but Faustus 
bath done it ; for the vain pleasure of four- 
and-twentv years hath Faustus lost eternal 
joy and felicity. I writ them a biU with 
mine own blood ; the date is expired ; this 
is the time, and he will fetch me. 

1 ScAo. Why did not Faustus tell us of 
this before, that divines might have prayed 
for thee? 

Faust. Oft have I thought to have done 
so ; but the devil threatened to tear me in 
pieces if I named God ; to fetch me body 
and soul if I once gave ear to divinity ; and 
now 'tis too late. Gentlemen, away, lest 
you perish with me. 

2 Scho, Oh 1 what may we do to save 
Faustus? 

Faust, Talk not of me, but save your- 
selves and depart. 

3 ScAo. God wm strengthen me ; I will 
itay with Faustus. 



z ScAo, Tempt not God, sweet friend, 
but let us into the next room and pray for 
him. 

Faust. Aye, pray for me, pray for me ; 
and what noise soever you hear, come not 
unto me, for nothing can rescue me. 

a ScAo. Pray thou, and we wiU pray that 
God have mercy upon thee. 

Faust, Gentlemen, farewell ; if I live till 
morning, I'll visit you : if not, Faustus is 
gone to helL 

All, Faustus, £uewdL 

MepA, Ah, FanstQS, now thoo hast no 

hope of heaven. 
Therefore despair ; think only upon hell ; 
For that must be thy mansion there to 

dwell. 
Faust. Oh, thou bewitching fiend ! 'twas 

thy temptation 
Hath robbed me of eternal hapfdness. 
MepA. I do confess it, Faustus, and 

rejoice 
'Twas I, that when thoo wert i' the way to 

heaven. 
Dammed up thy passage ; when thoo todk'st 

the book 
To view the scriptures, then I turned the 

leaves. 

And led thine e3re 

What, weep'st thou ! 'tis too late, despair t 

—Farewell ! 
Fools that will laugh on earth must weep in 

heU. \BxU, 

Enter tAe Good and Bad Angels, at several 
doors. 

Good Ang, Oh I Faustus, if thou hadst 
given ear to me, 
Innumerable joys had followed thee ; 
But thou didst love the world. 
Bad Ang. Gave ear to me, 
And now must taste hell's pains perpetu- 
ally. 
Good Ang, Oh ! what will all thy riches, 
pleasures, pomps 
Avail thee now ? 

Bad Ang. Nothing but vex thee more. 
To want in hell that had on earth sudi 
store. 

[Music, wAili a tAront disundi. 
Good Ang. Oh, thou hast lost celestial 
happiness. 
Pleasures tmspeakable, bliss without end I 
Had'st thou affected sweet Divinity, 
Hell or the Devil had had no power on 

thee: 
Had'st thou kept on that w^r. Faustus, be- 
hold \MusiCtWAiU a tkromi desundi. 
as 
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In what resplendent gloiy thou hadst sat 
In yonder thronci like those bright shining 

saints, 
And triiirophed over hell ; that hast thou 

lost: 
And now, poor soul ! must thy good angel 

leave Uiee ; 
The jaws of hell are open to receive thee. 

[Exitf throne ascends, 
[Hell is discovered.'] 
BadAng. Now, Faustus, let thine eyes 

with horror stare 
Into that vast perpetual torture-house : 
There are the furies tossing damnM souls 
On burnings forks ; their bodies boil in 

lead: 
There are live quarters broiling on the 

coals, 
That ne'er can die ; this ever-burning chair 
Is for o'er-tortured souls to rest them in ; 
These that are fed with sops of flaming 

fire 
Were gluttons, and loved only delicates. 
And laughed to see the poor starve at their 

gates; 
But yet all these are nothing ; thou shalt 

see 
Ten thousand tortures that more horrid be. 
Faust. Oh I I have seen enough to tor- 
ture me. 
BadAng. Nay, thou must feel them, taste 

the smart of all ; 
He that loves pleasure, must for pleasure 

fall: 
And so I leave thee, Faustus, till anon ; 
Then wilt thou tremble in confusion. 

[Exit, 
[The clock strikes eleven.] 
Faust. Oh, Faustus! 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to Ihe, 
And then thou must be damned perpetop- 

ally. 
Stand stiU 3^^^ ever-moving spheres of 

heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never 

come. 
Fair nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his souL 
O lente lente currite noctis equi ! 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock 

will strike, 
The devil will come^ and Faustus must be 

danmed. 
Oh, I'll leap up to heaven i— Who pulls me 

down? 
See where Christ's blood streams in the 

firmament: 



One drop of blood will save me: oh, my 

Christ! 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ; 
Yet will I call on him. Oh, spare me Lu- 
cifer! — 
Where is it now?-~*tis gone ! 
And see, a threatening arm, an angry brow! 
Mountaias and hills, come, come, and (all 

on me. 
And hide me fiom the heavy wrath ol 

heaven ! 
No! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth : 
Gape, earth ! — O no, it will not harbour me. 
You stars that reigned at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and 

hell. 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist. 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ; 
That, when ye vonut forth into the air. 
My limbs may issue from your smoky 

mouths ; 
But let my soul mount and ascend to heaven. 
\Tke clock strikes the half hour. 
Oh, half the hour is past, 'twill all be past 

anon. 
Oh 1 if my soul must sufier for my sin. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain. 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years — 
A hundred thousand^-and at last be saved : 
No end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
Oh ! Pyth^Lgoras' Metemp5;^chosis ! 
Were that [but] true ; this soul should fly 

from me, 
And I be changed into some brutish beast 
All beasts are happy, for when thenr die 
Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 
But mine must live still to be plagued In 

heU. 
Cursed be the parents that engendered mel 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of 

heaven. [ The clock strikes twelve. 

It strikes, it strikes I now. body, turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to helL 

[Thunder and rain. 
O soul ! be changed into small water-drops. 
And fall into the ocean ; ne'er be found. 

EnUr the Devils. 

Oh! mercy, heaven, look not so fierce on 

me! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe 

awhile! — 
Ugly hell, gape not I— Come not, Ludferl 
I'll bum my books 1— Oh, Mephistophilis I 

[Exeunt 
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EHUriJU Scholus. 

I Scia. Come, genUemen, let ns go Tisit 
Faustus, 
For such a dreadful night was never seen 
Since first the world's creation did begin ; 
Such' fearful shrieks and cries were never 

heard; 
fny heaven the Doctor have escaped the 
danger* 
2 ScMo. Oh, help us, heavens! see^ here 
are Faustus' limbs, 
All torn asimder hy the hand of death. 
3 ScAo. The devils whom Faustus served 
have torn him thus ; 
For 'twixt the hours of twelve and one, mo- 
thought 
I heard him shriek and cry aloud for help ; 
At which self time the house seemed all on 

fire. 
With dreadfbl horror «r these damnM 
fiends, 
a ScAa, Well, gentlemen, thotigh Faustus' 
tndbesnch 



As every Christian heart laments to think 

on; 
Yet. for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge in our German 

schools. 
Well fifive his mangled limbs due burial ; 
And au the students, dothed in mouminf 

black. 
Shall wait upon hb heavy fimeraL 

[Extmrnt. 
EmiirChotva, 

Cut is the branch that might have grown 

fiill straight. 
And bumM is Apollo's laurd bough. 
That sometime grew within this leamM 

man: 
Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendfiil fortune may exhort the wise 
Only to wonder at unlawful things ; 
Whose deepness doth entice such forward 

wits, 
To practise more than heavenly power pe^ 

mits. 
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TO 
mr WOETHT raiBND, 

Mr. THOMAS HAMMON, 

Of Gray's Inn, ftc. 

This play, co m potBd by so worthy an author as Mr. Marlowe, and the part of the Jew 
presented by so unimitable an actor as Mr. Alleyn, being in this later age commended to 
the stage ; as I ushered it unto the Court, and presented it to the Cock-pit, with these pro- 
logues ami epilogues here inserted, so now being newly brought to the press, I was loth 
it ^ould be published without the ornament of an Epistle ; making choice of you unto 
whom to devote it ; than whom (of all those gentlemen and acquaintance, within the com- 
pass of my long knowledge) there is none more able to tax ignorance, or attribute right to 
merit ^, you have be^ pleased to grace some of mine own works with your courteous 
patronage ; I hope this will not be the worse accepted, because conmiended by me ; over 
whom, none can claim more power or privilege than yourself. I had no better a new- 
year's gift to present you with ; receive it therefore as a continuance of that inviolable 
obUgement, by idiich, he rests still engaged ; who as he ever hath, shall idways remain, 

Tuissimus: 

Tho. HsYwooa 

THE PROLOGUE SPOKEN AT COURT. 

Gracious and Great, that we so boldly dare, 
fMongst other plays that now in fashion are) 
To present this ; writ many years agone. 
And in that age thought second unto none. 
We humbly crave your pardon : We pursue 
The story of a rich and famous Jew 
Who lived in Malta : you shall find him still. 
In all his projects, a sound Machiavill ; 
And that's his character. He that hath past 
80 many censures, is now come at last 
To have your princely ears : grace you him ; then 
You ODwn the action, and renown the pen. 



EPILOGUE. 

It is our fear (dread sovereign) we have bin 
Too tedious ; neither can't be less than sin 
To wrong your princely patience : Ifwehavs^ 
rrhus low dejected) we your pardon crave : 
And if aught here offisna vour ear or sight. 
We only act and speak what others wnte. 
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THE PROLOGUE TO THE STAGE, 

AT THB COCK-PIT. 

We know not how our play may pass this stagey 

But by the best of poets in that age 

The Malta Jew had being, and was made ; 

And he, then by the best of actors played : 

In Hero and Leander, one did .i^ain 

A lasting memory : in Tamburialne, 

This Jew, with others many, th' other wan 

The attribute of peerless, being a man 

Whom we may rank with (doing no one wrong) 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue, 

So could he speak, so vary ; nor is't hate 

To merit, in him who doth personate 

Our Jew this day ; nor is it his ambition 

To exceed or equal, being of condition 

More modest ; this is all that he intends, 

(And that too, at the urgence of some friends) 

To prove his best, and if none here gainsay it, 

The part he hath studied, and intends to play it 



EPILOGUE. 

In graving, with Pygmalion to contend ; 
Or painting, with Apelles ; doubtless the end 
Must be disgrace : our actor did not so, 
He only aimed to go, but not out-go. 
Nor think that this day any prize was played ; 
Here were no bets at all, no wagers laid ; 
All the ambition that his mind doth swell. 
Is bat to hear from you (by me), 'twas welt 



^^^>WN/>^^^^^^^^^^^V^^V^^^^^^^AAAnA^ 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Machiavel, the Prologue, 

Barabas, the yew, 

Ferneze, Governor of Malta, 

Selim Calymath, Son of the Grand 

Seignior. 
Don Laiowick, the Governor's Son, in 

love vdth Abigail, 
Don Mathias, also in love with her, 
Martin del Bosco, Vice-Admiral of 

Spain, 
IthamOTe, Barabas* Slave. 



BamardinOk > b. .^^ 

Jacomo. ]P^^ 

Pilia-borsa, a Bully, 

Two Merchants. 

Three Jews. 

Bashaws, Knights, Officerf, Reader, 6% 

Abigail, the yews' Daughter. 
Abbess. 
Two Nuns. 
Bellamira, a Courtesan. 



Scent-^Malta. 
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Enter MachiaveL 

MacMavel. Albeit the world thinks Ma- 

chiavel is dead. 
Yet was his soul but flown beyond the Alps ; 
And now the Guise is dead, is come from 

France, 
To view this land, and frolic with his friends. 
To some perhaps my name is odious, 
But such as love me guard me from their 

tongues. 
And let them know that I am Machiavd, 
And weigh not men, and therefore not men's 

words. 
Admired I am of those that hate me most 
Though some speak openly against my 

books, 
Yet they will read me, and thereby attain 
To Peter's chair : and when they cast me off, 
Are poisoned by my climbing followers. 
I count religion but a childish toy. 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance. 
Birds of the air will tell of murders past ; 
I am ashamed to hear such fooleries : 
Many will talk of title to a crown. 
What right had Caesar to the empire? 
Might first made kings, and laws were then 

most sure 
When like the Draco's they were writ in 

blood. 
Hence comes it that a strong built citadel 
Commands much more thzn letters can 

import ; 
Which maxim had [but] Phalaris observed, 
He had never bellowed m a brazen buU. 
Of great one's envy; erf the poor petty 

wights. 
Let me be envied and not pitiM I 
But whither am I bound ? I come not, I, 
To read a lecture here in Britain, 
But to present the tragedy of a Tew, 
Who smiles to see how full his bags are 

crammed, 
Which money was not got without my 

means. 
I crave but this— grace him as he deserves. 
And let him not be entertained the worse 
Because he favours me. [Exit, 



ACT THE FIRST. 
SCENE I. 

En'er Barabas in his counting kouse^ with 

heaps of gold before him. 

Bar. So that of thus much that return 

was made: 

And of the third part of the Persian ships. 

There was the venture summed and satisfied. 



As for those Samnites, and the men of Uz^ 
That bought my Spanish oils, and wines of 

Greece, 
Here have I purst their paltry silverlings. 
Fie ; what a trouble 'tis to count this trash. 
Well fare the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traflftc for with wedge of 

gold. 
Whereof a man may ea^ly in a day 
Tell that which may mamtain him all his 

life. 
The needy groom that nev« fingered groat. 
Would make a miracle of thus much coin : 
But he whose steel-barred coffers are 

crammed fidl. 
And all his lifetime hath been tired, 
Wearying his fingers' ends with telling It, 
Wouki in his age be loth to labour so. 
And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 
Give me the merchants of the Indian mines. 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 
The wealthy Moor, that in tfie easttm rocks 
Without controul can pick his riches up. 
And in his house heap pearl like pebble 

stones. 
Receive them firee, and sell them by the 

weight ; 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 
And sdd-seen costly stones of so great price. 
As one of them indifferently rated, 
And of a carat of this quantity, 
May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great king^ firom captivity. 
This is the ware wherein consists my wealth ; 
And thus methinks should men erf judgment 

frame 
Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade,' 
And as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 
But now how stands the wind ? 
Into what comer peers my halcyon's bill? 
Ha ! to the east? yes : see how stand the 

vanes? 
East and by south ; why then I hope my 

ships 
I sent for Egypt and the bordering isles 
Are gotten up by Nilus winding banks : 
Mine argosv from Alexandria, 
Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail. 
Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 
But who comes here ? How now. 

Enter a Merchant 
Merch. Barabas, thy ships are safe, 
Riding in Malta Road : and all the men^hanls 
V^th other merchandise are safe arrived. 
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And have sent me to know whether yourself 
Will come and custom them. 
Bar, The ships aie salie thou say'st« and 

richly fraught. 
Merck. They arc. 

Bar, Why then go bid them come ashore, 
And bring with them their bills of entry : 
I hope our credit in the custom-house 
Will serve as well as I were present there. 
Go send 'em threescore camels, thirty 

mules. 
And twenty waggons to bring up the ware. 
But art thou master in a ship of mine. 
And is thy credit not enough for that ? 
Merck, The very custom barely comes to 
more 
Than many merchants of the town are 

worth, 
And therefore far exceeds my credit, sir. 
Bar, Go tell 'em the Jew of Malta sent 
thee, man : 
Tush IrwIR) amongst 'em knows notBarabas? 
Merck. I go. 

Bar. So then, there's somewhat come. 
Sirrah, which of my ships art thou master of? 
Merck, Of the Speranza, sir. 
Bar, And saw'st thou not 
Mine argosy at Alexandria? 
Thou could'st not come from E«ypt, or by 

Caire 
But at the entry there into the sea. 
Where Nilus pays his tribute to the main. 
Thou needs must sail by Alexandria. 
Merck, I neither saw them, nor inqmred 
of them : 
But this we heard some of our seamen say, 
They wondered how you duist with so much 

wealth 
Trust such a crazM vessel, and so fan. 
Bar, Tush, they are wise 1 I know her 
and her strength. 
But go, go thou thy ways, discharge thy 

^p, 
And bid my factor bring his loading in. 

[Extt Merch. 
And yet I wonder at this argosy. 

Enter a second Merchant 

3 Merck, Thine argosy from Alexandria, 
Know Barabas doth ride in Malta Road, 
Laden with riches, and exceeding store 
Of Persian silks, of gold, and orient pearl. 

Bar. How chance you came not with 
those other ships 
That sailed by Egypt? 

a Merck, Sir, we saw 'em not. 

Bar, Bdike they coasted rotmd by Candy 
shore 
About their oils, or other businesses. 



But 'twas ill done of you to come so far 
Without the aid or conduct of their ships. 
a Merck, Sir, we were wafted by aSpanish 
fleet. 
That never left us till within a league. 
That had the galleys of the Turk m chase. 
Bar, OhI — th^ were going up to 
Sicily :— 
Well, go. 

And bid the merchants and my men des- 
patch 
And come ashore, and see the fraught dis- 
charged. 
9 Merck, I go. [Bxit, 

Bar, Thus trowls our fortune in by land 
and sea. 
And thus are we on every side enriched : 
These are the blessings promised to the 

Jews, 
And herein was old Abram's happiness : 
What more may heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps. 
Ripping the bowels of the earth for them, 
Making the seas their servants, and the 

winds 
To drive their substance with successfril 

blasts? 
Who hateth me but for my happiness? 
Or who is honoured now but for his wealth? 
Rather had I a Jew be hated thus, 
Than pitied in a Christian poverty : 
For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 
But maUce, falsehood, and excessive pride. 
Which methinks fits not their profession. 
Haply some hapless man hath conscience, 
And for his conscience lives in beggaiy. 
They say we are a scattered nation : 
I cannot tell, but we have scrambled up 
More vrealth by far than those that brag of 

faith. 
There's Kirriah Jairim, the great Jew of 

Greece, 
Obed in Bairseth, Nones in Portugal, 
Myself in Malta, some in Italy, 
Many in France, and wealthy evei^ one ; 
Aye, wealthier far than any Christian. 
I must confess we come not to be kings ; 
That's not our fault : Alas, our number s few, 
And crowns come either by succession. 
Or urged by force ; and nothing violent. 
Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent. 
Give us a peaceful rule, make Christians 

kings, 
That thirst so much for principality. 
I have no charge, nor many children. 
But one sole daughter, whom I hold as dear 
As Agamemnon did his Iphigene : 
And all I have is hers. But who comet 
here? 
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Enter three Jews. 

1 Jew, Tusb, tell not me 'twas done of 
policy. 

2 yew. Come therefore let us go to 
Barabas, 

For he can counsel best in these affairs ; 
And here he comes. 

Bar. Why how now, coimtiymen ! 
Why flock you thus to me in multitudes? 
What acddent's bedded to the Jews ? 

I Jew, A fleet of warlike galleys, Barabas, 
Are come from Turkey, and lie in our road : 
And they this day sit in the council-house 
To entertain them and their embassy. 
Bar. Why let 'em come, so they come not 
to war; 
Or let 'em war, so we be conquerors : 
Nay, let 'em combat, conquer, and kill all ! 
So they spare me, my daughter, and my 
w^th. [Aside. 

I Jew. Were it for confirmation of a 
league. 
They would not come in warlike manner thus, 
a Jew. I fear their coming will afflict us 

all. 
Bar. Fond men ! what dream you of 
their multitudes. 
What need they treat of peace that are in 

league? 
The Turks and those of Malta are in league. 
Tut, tut, there's some other matter in't. 

1 Jmt. Why, Barabas, they come for 
peace or war. 

Bar. Haply for neither, but to pass 

along 
Towards Venice by the Adriatic Sea ; 
With whom they have attempted many 

times. 
But never could effect their stratagem. 

3 %w. And very wisely said. It may be so. 

2 jew. But there's a meeting in the 
senate-house, 

And all the Jews in Malta must be there. 
Bar. Hum ; all the Jews in Malta must 
be there? 
Aye, like en6ugh, why then let every man 
Provide him, and be there for fashion-sake. 
If any thing shall there concern our state 
Assure yourselves I'll look unto— myself. 

[Aside. 
I Jew. I know you will ; well, brethren, 

let us go. 
a Jew. Let's take our leaves ; farewell, 

good Barabas. 
Bar. Farewell, Zaareth, farewell Te- 
mainte. [ExeUnt Jtvfs. 

And Barabas now search this secret out. 
Summon thy senses, call thy wits together : 



These silly men mistake the matter clean. 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute ; 
Which tribute, all in policy I fear, 
llie Turk has let increase to such a sum 
As all the wealth in Malta cannot pay ; 
And now by that advantage thinks belike 
To seize upon the town : Aye. that he seeks. 
Howe'er the world go, I'll make sure for one. 
And seek in time to intercept ihe worst. 
Warily giiarding that which I have got. 
Ego mthimet sum semper proximus. 
""liy let 'em enter, let 'em take the town. 

[Exit. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Governor ^ Malta, Knights, met by 
Bassoes of the Turk, Cal)rmath, and 
Officers. 
Gov. Now, Bassoes, what demand you at 

oiu: hands ? 
Bas. Know, Knights of Malta, that we 
come from Rhodes, 
From Cyprus, Candy, and those other Isles 
That lie betwixt the Mediterranean seas. 
Gov. What's Cyprus, Candy, and those 
other Isles 
To us, or Malta? What at our hands de- 
mand ye? 
Cal. The ten years' tribute that remains 

unpaid. 
Gov. Alas ! my lord, the sum Is over great, 
I hope your highness will consider us. 
Cal. I wish, grave governors, 'twere in my 
power 
To favour you, but 'tis my father's cause. 
Wherein I may not, nay I dare not dally. 
Gov. Then give us leave, great Selim 
Calymath. [Consults apart. 

Cal. Stand all aside, and let the Knights 
determine. 
And send to keep om: galleys under sail, 
For happily we shall not tarry here ; 
Now, governors ; how are you resolved? 
Gov. Thus : since your hard conditions 
are such 
That you vrill needs have ten years' tribute 

past, 
We may have time to make collection 
Amongst the inhabitants of Malta for 't 
Cal. That's more than is in our com- 
mission. 
Bass. What, Callapine ! a little courtesy. 
Let's know their time, perhaps it is not long, 
And 'tis more kingly to obtain by peace 
Than to enforce conditions by constraint 
What respite ask you, governors? 
Gov. But a month. 

Cal. We grsmt a month, but see you keep 
your promise. 
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Now launch our galleys back again, to sea. 
Where well attend the respite you have 

ta'en, 
And for the money send our messenger. 
Farewell, great Governor and brave Knights 

of Malta. 
Gov. And all good fortime wait on Caly- 

mathi {Exeunt CBaymzihaHdB^iS&oes. 

Go one and call those Jews of Malta hither : 

Were they not summoned to appear to-day? 

Of. They were, my lord, and here they 

come. 

Bnter Barabas, and three Jews. 

I Knight. Have you determined what to 

say to them ? 
Gcv. Yes, give me leave :— and Hebrews 
now come near. 
From the Eimperor of Turicey is arrived 
Great Selim Cal3rmath, his highness' son, 
To levy of us ten years' tribute past, 
Now then, here know that it concemeth us — 
Bar. Then, good my lord, to keep your 
quiet still, 
Your lordship shall do well to let them 
have it. 
Gcv. Soft, Barabas, there's more 'longs 
to 't than so. 
To what this ten years' tribute will amount 
That we have cast, but cannot compass it 
By reason of the wars that robbed our store ; 
And therefore are we to request your aid. 

Bar. Alas, my lord, we are no soldiers : 
And what's our aid against so great a prince ? 
z Knight. Tut, Jew, we Imow thou art 
no soldier ; 
Thou art a merchant and a moneyed man. 
And 'tis thy money, Barabas, we seek. 
Bar. How, my lord, my money? 
Gcv. Thine and the rest. 
For, to be short, 'mongst you it must be had. 
Bar. Alas, my lord, the most of us are 

poor. 
Gov. Then let the rich increase your por- 
tions. 
Bar. Are strangers with your tribute to 

be taxed? 
3 Knight. Have strangers leave with us 
to get their wealth ? 
Then let them with us contribute. 
Bar, How; equally? 
Gov. No, Jew, like infidels. 
For through our sufferance of your hateful 

lives. 
Who stand accursM in the sight of heaven, 
These taxes and afflictions have befallen, 
And therefore thus we are determined. 
Read there the articles of our decrees. 
Meader, First, the tribute money <if thi 



Turks shall all be levied amongst the Jews, 
and each of them to pay one half of his 
estate. , 

Bar. How, half his estate ? I hope you 
mean not mine. [Aside. 

Gov. Read on. 

Reader. Secondly, he that denies to pay 
shall straight become a Christian. 

Bar. Howl a Christian? Hum, what's 
here to do ? [Aside. 

Reader. Lastly, he that denies this shall 
absolutely lose all he has. 

All 3 Jews. Oh, my lord, we will give 

Bar. O earth-mettled villains, and no 
Hebrews bom 1 
And will you basely thus submit yourselves 
To leave your goods to their arbitrament? 
Gov. Why, Barabas, wilt thou be chris- 

tenM? 
Bar. No, Governor, I will be no coii- 

vertite. 
Gov. Then pay thy half. 
Bar. Why know you what you did by 
this device? 
Half of my substance is a city's wealth. 
Governor, it was not got so easily ; 
Nor will I part so slightly therewithal. 

Gov. Sir, half is the penalt^r of our decree^ 
Either pay that, or we will seize on all. 
Bar. Corpo di Dio / stay ! you shall havB 
half; 
Let me be used but as my brethren are. 
Gov. No, Jew, thou hast denied the ar- 
ticles, 
And now it cannot be recalled. 

Bar. Will you then steal my ^oods I 
Is theft the ground of your religion? 

Gov. No, Jew, we take particiUarly thine 
To save the ruin of a multitude : 
And better one want for a common good 
Than many perish for a private man : 
Vet Barabas, we will not banish thee. 
But here in Malta, where thou got'st thy 

wealth. 
Live still ; and if thou canst, get more. 
Bar. Christians, what, or how can I 
multiply? 
Of naught is nothing made. 
I Knight. From naught at first thou 
cam St to little wealth, 
From little unto more, from more to most : 
If your first curse fall heavy on thy head. 
And make thee poor and scorned of all tbft 

world, 
Tis not our fault, but thy inherent sin. 
Bar. What, bring vou scripture to 
firm your wrongs ? 
Preach me not out of my possesslonik 
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Some Jews are wicked, as all Christians are: 
But say the tribe that I descended of 
Were all in general cast away for sin, 
Shall I be tried by their transgression? 
The man that dealeth righteously shall live: 
And which of you can chaige me otherwise? 

Gov, Out, wretched Bandias 1 
Sham'st thou not thus to justify thyself 
As if we knew not thy profession ? 
If thou rely upon Hby nghteousness, 
Be patient and th^ riches will increase. 
Excess of wealth is cause of covetousness : 
And covetousness, oh, 'tis a monstrous sin. 

Bar, Aye, but theft is worse : tush I take 
not £fom me then 
For that is theft I and if you rob me thus 
I must be forced to steal and compass 
more. 

I Knight. Grave Governor, listen not to 
his exclaims. 
Convert his mansion to a nunnerv ; 
His house will harbour many holy nuns. 

(krv. It shall be so. 

Enter Officers. 

Now, officers, have you done? 
Off, Aye, my lord, we have seized upon 
the goods 
And wares of Barabas, which being valued 
Amount to more than all the wealth in 

Malta. 
And of the other we have leizM half. 
Gcv, Then well take order for the re- 

iidoe. 
Bar, Well then, my lord, say, are you 
satisfied? 
You have my goods, my money, and my 

wealth, 
My ships, my store, and all that I enjoyed ; 
And, having all, you can request no more ; 
Unless your unrelenting ffinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts. 
And now shadl move you to bereave my life. 
Gov, No, Barabas, to stain our hands 
with blood 
Is £Eur from us and our profession. 

Bar, Why, I esteem the injury far less 
To take the lives of miserable men 
Than be the causes of their misery. 
You have my wealth, the labour of mv life. 
The comfort of mine age, my children's 

hope. 
And therefore ne'er distinguish of the 
wrong. 
Gov, Content thee, Barabas, thou hast 

naught but right. 
Bar, Your extreme right does me exceed- 
ing wrong : 
But take it to you, i' the devil's name. 



Gov, Come, let us in, and gather of these 

goods 
The money for this tribute of the Turk, 
z Knight, Tis necessary that be looked 

imto: 
For if we break our day, we break the 

league. 
And that will prove but simple polior. 

\Bxeunt, exeept the ]fin* 
Bar. Aye, policy ! that's their profession. 
And not simplicity, as they suggest. 
The plagues of Egypt, and the curse of 

heaven, 
F.aith's barrenness, and all men's hatred 
Inflict upon them, thou great Primus 

Motor/ 
And here upon my knees, striking the 

earth, 
I ban their souls to everlasting pains 
And extreme tortures of the fiery deep. 
That thus have dealt with me in my dis- 
tress, 
z yew. Oh yet be patient, gentle Barabas. 
Bar, O silly brethren, bom to see this 

day; 
Why stand yoa thus unmoved with my 

laments? 
Why weep you not to think upon my 

wrong^? 
Why pine not I, and die in this distress? 
z yew. Why, Barabas, as hardly can we 

brook 
The cruel handling of ourselves in this ; 
Thou seest they have taken half our goods. 
Bar. Why did you yield to their extor- 
tion? 
You were a multitude, and I but one : 
And of me only have they taken aU. 
z Jew, Yet, brother Barabas, remember 

Job. 
Bar, What tell you me of Job? I wot 

his wealth 
Was written thus : he had seven thousand 

sheep. 
Three thousand camels, and two hundred 

yoke 
Of labouring oxen, and five hundred 
She-asses : but for every one of those. 
Had they been valued at indifferent rate, 
I had at home, and in mine arg<^. 
And other ships that came from E^^pt last, 
As much as would have bought his beasts 

and him. 
And ]ret have kept enough to live upon ; 
So that not he, but I may curse the day, 
Thy fatal birth-day, forlorn Barabas ; 
And henceforth wish for an eternal nigh 
That clouds of darkness may inclose m$ 

flesh. 
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And hide these extreme sonows from mine 

eyes: 
For only I have toiled to inherit here 
The months of vanity and loss of time, 
And painful nights, have been appohited 
me. 
9 Jeio. Good Barabas, be patient. 
Bar, Aj^t I pray leave me in my patience. 
You that were ne'er possessed of wealth, are 

pleased with want ; 
But give him liberty at least to mourn. 
That in a field amidst his enemies 
Doth see his soldiers slain, himself dis- 
armed. 
And knows no means of his recovery : 
Aye, let me sorrow for this sudden chance ; 
Tis in the trouble of my spirit I speak ; 
Great injuries are not so soon forgot. 
I yew. Come, let us leave him in his 
ireful mood, 
Our words will but increase his ecstasy, 
d Jew. On, then; but trust me 'tis a 
misery 
To see a man in such afiBiction : 
Farewell Barabas ! [Exeunt 

Bar. Aye, fare you welL 
See the simplicity of these base slaves, 
Who, for tne villains have no wit them- 
selves. 
Think me to be a senseless lump of clay 
That will with every water wash to dirt : 
No, Barabas is bom to better chance. 
And framed of finer mould than common 

men. 
That measure naught but by the present 

. time. 
A leaching thought will search his deepest 

wits. 
And cast with ctmning for the time to come : 
For evils are apt to happen every day — 
But whither wends my beauteous Abigail? 

Enter Abigail, ike Jew*s daughter. 

Ohl what has made my lovely daughter 

sad? 
What, woman, moan not for a little loss : 
Thy father hath enough in store for thee. 

AHg. Not for myself, but aged Barabas : 
Father, for thee lamenteth Abigail : 
But I will learn to leave these fruitless 

tears. 
And, urged thereto with my afflictions. 
With fierce exclaims run to the senate- 
house. 
And in the senate reprehend them all. 
And rent their hearts with tearing of my 

hair, 
Till they reduce the wrongs done to my 
father. 



Bar. No, Abigail, things past recovery 
Are hardly cured with exclamations. 
Be silent, daughter, sufferance breeds ease. 
And time may yield us an occasion 
Which on the sudden cannot serve the turn. 
Besides, my girl, think me not all so fond 
As negligently to forego so much 
Without provision for thyself and me. 
Ten thousand portagues, brides great 

pearls, 
Rich costly jewels, and stones infinite. 
Fearing the worst of this before it fell, 
I closely hid. 

AHg. Where, father? 

Bar. In my house, my girl. 

Abig. Then shall they ne'er be seen of 
Barabas: 
For they have seized upon thy house and 
wares. 

Bar. But they will give me leave once 
more, I trow, 
To go into my house. 

Abig. That may they not : 
For there I left the Governor placing nuns. 
Displacing me ; and of thy house they mean 
To make a nunnery, where none but their 

own sect 
Must enter in ; men generally barred. 

Bar. My gold 1 my gold I and all my 
wealth is gone. 
You partial heavens, have I deserved this 

plague? 
What will you thus oppose me, luckless 

stars. 
To make me desperate in my poverty ? 
And knov/ing me impatient in distress, 
Ililnk me so mad as I will hang myself. 
That I may vanish o'er the earth in air. 
And leave no memory that e'er I was. 
No, I will live ; nor loathe I this my life : 
And, since you leave me in the ocean thus 
To sink or swim, and put me to my shifts, 
111 rouse my senses and awake myself. 
Daughter 1 I have it : thou perceiv'st the 

plight 
Wherein these Christians have oppress^ 

me: 
Be ruled by me, for in extremity 
We ought to make bar of no policy. 

Abig. Father, whate'er it be to injure them 
That have so manifestly wrongM us. 
What will not Abigail attempt? 

Bar. Why, so; 
Then thus, thou told'st me they have turned 

my house 
Into a nunnery, and some nuns are there. 

Abig. I did. 

Bar. Then, Abigail, there must my girl 
Intreat the abbess to be entertained. 
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Abig, How, as a nun? 

Bar. Aye, daughter, for religion 
Hides many mischiefs from suspicion. 

Abig. Aye, but father they will suspect 
me there. 

Bar, Let 'em suspect, but be thou so 
precise 
As they may think it done of holiness. 
Intieat 'em fair, and give them friendly 

q>eech. 
And seem to them as if thy sins were great. 
Till thou hast gotten to be entertained. 

Abig. Thus rather shall I much dissemble. 

Bar. Tush ! as good dissemble that thou 
never meant'st. 
As first mean truth and then dissemble it, — 
A counterfeit profession is better 
Than imforeseen hypocrisy. 

Abig. Well father, say I be entertained. 
What then shall follow ? 

Bar. This shall follow then ; 
There have I hid, close underneath the 

plank 
That runs along the upper chamber floor, 
The gold and jewels which I kept for thee. 
But here they come ; be cunning, AbigaiL 

Abig. Then father, go with me. 

Bar. No, Abigail, in this 
It is not necessary I be seen : 
For I will seem offended with thee for *t : 
Be dose, my girl, for this must fetch my 
gold. [They draw back. 

Enter two Friars and two Nuns. 

I Fri. Sisters, we now are almost at the 

new-made nunnery. 
I Nun. The better ; for we love not to be 
seen: 
•Tis thirty winters long since some of us 
Did stray so far amongst the multitude. 

I Fri. But, madam, this house 
And waters of this new-made nunneiy 
Will much delight you. 
Nu». It may be so ; but who comes here ? 
[Abigail comes forward, 
Abi0. Grave abbess, and you, happy vir- 
gins' guide. 
Pity the state of a distressM maid. 
Abb. What art thou, daughter? 
Abig. The hopeless daughter of a hapless 
Tew 
The Jew of Malta, wretched Barabas ; 
Sometime the owner of a goodly house, 
Which thcgr have now turned to a nunneiy. 
Abb. Well, daughter, say, what b thy 

suit with us? 
Abig. Fearing the aflaictions which my 
fsXhiet feels. 
Proceed from sin, ot want of faith in us, 



I'd pass away my life in penitence. 
And be a novice in your nunnery. 
To make atonement for my labouring soul. 
I Fri. No doubt, brother, but ttds pro- 

ceedeth of the spirit, 
a Fri. Aye, and of a moving spirit too, 
brother ; but come. 
Let us intreat she may be entertained. 
Abb. Well, daughter, we admit you for a 

nun. 
Abig. First let me as a novice learn to 
frame 
My solitary life to 3rour strait laws. 
And let me lodge where I was wont to lie, 
I do not doubt, by your divine precepts 
And mine own industry, but to profit 
much. 
Bar. As much, I hope, as all I hid is 
worth. [Aside, 

Abb. Come, daughter, follow us. 
Bar, Why how now, Abigail, 
What makest thou amongst these hateful 
Christians? 
I Fri. Hinder her not, thou man of little 
faith. 
For she has mortified herself. 
Bar. How mortified ! 
I Fri. And is admitted to the sister- 
hood. 
Bar. Child of perdition, and thy father's 
shame ! 
What wilt thoa do among these hateful 

fiends? 
I charge thee on my blessing that thou 

leave 
These devils, and their damnM heresy. 
Abig, Father, give me — 

[She goes to him. 
Bar. "Saj, back, Abigail, [ Whis^rs to 
her.'j 
{And thtnk upon the jewels and the gold. 
The board is marked thus that covers it.) 
Away. accursM, from thy father's sight 
z Fri. Barabas, although thou art in mis- 
beUef, 
And wilt not see thine own afflictions. 
Yet let thy daughter be no longer blind. 
Bar, Blind friar, I reck not thy persua- 
sions, 
(7%^ board is markid thus that cavers it,) 
For I had rather die, than see her thus. 
Wilt thou forsake me too in my distress, 
SeducM daughter ? (Go, forget not.) 
Becomes it Jews to be so credulous ? 
{To-morrow early Til be at the door,) 
No, come not at me; if thou wilt be 

damned. 
Forget me, see me not, and so be gone. 
(JFarevocll, remember to^morruw morning,\ 
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Enter Mathias. 

Math. Who's this ? fair Abigail, the rich 
Jew's daughter 
jiecome a nun ; her father's sudden fall 
Has humbled her and brought her down to 

this: 
Tut, she were fitter for a tale of love, 
Than to be tired out with orisons : 
And better would she far become a bed, 
Ennbracfed in a friendly lover's arms, 
Than rise at midnight to a solemn mass. 

Enter Lodowick. 

Led. Why, how now, Don Mathias in a 

dump? 
Math. Believe me, noble Lodowick, I 
have seen 
rhe strangest sight, in my opinion, 
That ever I beheld. 

Lod. What w as't, I prylhee ? 
Math. A fair young maid, scarce four- 
teen years of age, 
The sweetest flower in Cytherea's field, 
Crept from the pleasures of the fruitful 

earth, 
And strangely metamorphosM a mm. 
LA)d. But say, what was she ? 
Math, Why, the rich Jew's daughter. 
Lod. What, Barabas, whose goods were 
lately seized ? 
Is she so fair ? 

Math. And matchless beautiful; 
As had you seen her 'twould have moved 

your heart. 
Though countermined with walls of brass, 

to love. 
Or at the least to pity. 

Lod. And if she be so fair as you report, 
Twere time well spent to go and visit her: 
How say you, shall we ? 
Math. I must and will, sir, there's no 

remedy. 

Lod. And so will I too, or it shall go 

hard. 

Farewell, Mathias. 

Math, Farewell, Lodowick. [Exeunt, 



ACT THE SECOND. 
SCENE L 
Enter Barabas, with a light. 
Bar. Thus, like the sad presaging raven, 
that tolls 
The sick man's passport in her hollow beak. 
And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contaMon from her sable wings ; 



Vexed and tormented runs poor Barabss 
With fatal curses towards these Christians. 
The uncertain pleasures of swift-footed time 
Have ta'en their flight, and left me in de- 
spair; 
And of my former riches rests no more 
But bare remembrance, like a soldier's scar. 
That hath no further comfort for his maim. 
Oh thou, that with a fiery pillar led'st 
The sons of Israel through the dismal 

shades. 
Light Abraham's ofi&pring ; and direct the 

hand 
Of Abigail this night ; or let the day 
Turn to eternal darkness after this : 
No sleep can fiasten on my watchful eyes. 
Nor quiet enter my distempered thoughts. 
Till I have answer of my Abigail. 

£»/^r Abigail, above, 

A big. Now have I happ«ly espied a time 
To search the plank my father did appoint ; 
And here behold, unseen, where I have 

found 

The gold, the pearls, and jewels, which he 
hid. 
Bar. Now I remember those old women's 
words, 
Who in my wealth would tell me winter's 

tales. 
And speaJc of spirits and ghosts that glide 

by night 
About the place where treastire hath been 

hid: 
And now methinks that I am one of those : 
For whilst I live, here Uves my soul's sole 

hope. 
And when I die, here shall my spirit walk. 
Abig, Now that my father's fortune were 
so good 
As but to be about this happy place ; 
'TIS not so happy : yet when we parted last, 
He said he would attend me in the mom. 
Then, gentle sleep, where'er his body rests. 
Give charge to Morpheus that he may 

dream 
A golden dream, and of the sudden wake. 
Come and receive the treasure I have found. 
Bar, Bueno para todos mi ganado no 
era: 
As good go on, as sit so sadly thus. 
But stay, what star ^ines yonder in the 

east? 
The loadstar of my life, if Abigail. 
Who's there? 
Abig. Who's that? 
Bar. Peace, Abigail, 'tis L' 
Abi^. Then, father, here receive thy hap- 
piness. ^Throws demon bags. 
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Bar, Hastthou't? 

Abig. Here, [throws down the bags\ hast 
thou't? 
There's more, and more, and more. 

Bar. Oh, my girl, 
My gold, my fortune, my felicity I 
Strength to my soul, death to mine enemy 1 
Welcome the first beginner of my bliss ! 
Oh, Abigail, Abigail, that I had thee here 

too! 
Then my desires were fully satisfied : 
But I will practice thy enlargement thence : 
Oh girl 1 oh gold I on beauty I oh my bliss ! 
\Hugs his ba^s. 
Abi^. Father, it draweth towards mid- 
night now. 
And 'bout this time the nuns begin to wake ; 
To shun suspicion, therefore, let us part. 
Bar. Farewell my joy, and by my fingers 
take 
A kiss from him that sends it from his soul 
\Exit Abigail above. 
Now Phoebus ope the eyehds of the day. 
And for the raven wake the morning lark. 
That I may hover with her in the air ; 
Singing o er theise, as she does o'er her 

young. 
Hermoso placer de los dineros, [Exit, 

SCENE II. 

Enter Governor, Martin del Bosco, and 

Knights. 
Gov, Now captain tell us whither thou art 
bound? 

Whence is thy ship that anchors in our road ? 

And why thou cam'st ashore without our 

leave? 

Bosc. Governor of Malta, hither am I 
bound; 
My ship, the Flving Dragon, is of Spain, 
A^d so am I : Del Bosco is my name ; 
Vice-admiral unto the Catholic King. 
1 Kni. Tis true, my lord, therefore m- 

treat him well. 
Base. Our fraught is Grecians, TTurks, and 
Afric Moors. 
For late upon the coast of Corsica, 
Because we vailed not to the Turkish fleet, 
Their creeping galleys had us m the chase : 
But suddeidy the wind began to rise, 
And then we lu£fed, and tacked, and fought 

at ease: 
Some have we fired, and many have we 

sunk; 
But one amongst the rest became our prize ; 
The captain's slain, the rest remain our 

slaves. 
Of whom we would make sale in Malta here. 



Gov. Martin del Bosco, I have heard of 

thee; 
Welcome to Malta, and to all of us ; 
But to admit a sale of these thy Turks 
We may not, nay we dare not give consent 
By reason of a tributary league. 
I Kni. Del Bosco, as thou lov'st and 

honour'st us. 
Persuade our Governor ag:ainst the Turk ; 
This truce we have is but in hope of gold. 
And with that sum he craves might we 

wage war. 
Bosc. Will Knights of Malta be in league 

with Turks, 
And buy it basely too for sums of gold? 
My lord, remember that, to Europe's shame. 
The Christian Isle of Rhodes, from whence 

you came. 
Was lately lost, and you were stated here 
To be at deadly enmity with Turks. 
Gov. Captain we know it, but our force ii 

smalL 
Bosc. What is the sum that Calymath re- 
quires? 
Gov. A hundred thousand crowns. 
Bosc. My lord and king hath title to this 

Isle, 
And he means quickly to expel you hence ; 
Therefore be ruled by me, and keep the gold : 
I'll write unto his majesty for aid. 
And not dei'>art until I see you fbee. 
Gov. On this condition shall thy Turks be 

sold: 
Go officers, and set them straight in show. 
Bosco, thou Shalt be Malta's general ; 
We and our warlike Knights will follow thee 
Against these barb'rous misbelieving Turks. 
Bosc. So shall you imitate those you suo> 

ceed: 
For when their hideous force environed 

Rhodes, 
Small though the number was that kept the 

town. 
They fought it out, and not a man survived 
To bring the hapless news to Christendom. 
Gov. So will we fight it out ; come, let's 

away : 
Proud daring Calymath, instead of gold, 
We'll send thee bullets wrapt in smoke and 

fire: 
Claim tribute where thou wilt, we are re> 

solved, 
Honour is bought with blood and not with 

gold. [Exeunt, 

Enter Officers with Ithamore and other 
slaves, 

z Of. This is the market-place, here let 
'em stand : 
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I Fear not their sale, for they'll be quickly 
bought, 
a Off. Every one's price is written on his 
I back. 

And so much must they yield or not be sold. 
X Off. Here comes the Jew ; had not his 
goods been seixed, 
He'd given us present money for them alL 

Enter Barabas. 

Bar, In spite of these swine-eating Chris- 
tians, 
iUncbosen nation, never circumcised ; 
'oor villains such as were ne'er thought upon 
Till Htus and Vespasian conquered us,) 
Am I become as wealthy as I was : 
They hoped my daughter would have been 

annn; 
But she's at homa^ and I have bought a 

bouse 
As great and £ur as is the Governor's ; 
And there in spite of Malta will I dwell : 
Having Femeze's hand, whose heart 111 

have; 
Aye, and his son's too, or it shall j:o hard. 
I am not of the tribe of Levi, I, 
That can so soon forget an injury. 
We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we 

plttise: 
And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 
As innocent and harmless as a lamb's. 
I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand. 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me 

dog. 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar, 
Hoping to see them starve upon a stall, 
Or else be gathered for in our Synagogue ; 
That, when the offering-basin comes to me. 
Even for charity I may spit into it. 
Here comes Don Lodomck, the Governor's 

son. 
One that I love for his good Other's sake. 

Bnttr Lodowick. 

Lod. I hear the wealthy Jew walkM this 
way : 
ru seek him out, and so insinuate. 
That I may have a sight of Abigail ; 
For Don Mathias tells me she is fair. 

Bar, Now will I show myself 
To have more of the serpent than the dove ; 
That is — ^more knave than fool. 
Lod. Yond' walks the Jew ; now for £ur 

AbigaiL 
Bar. Aye, aye, no doubt but she's at 
your command. [Aside. 

Lod. Barabas, thou know'st I am the 
Governor's son. 



Bar. I would you were his father too, sir ; 
That's all the harm I wish you. The slave 

looks 
Like a hoe's-cheek, new singed. [Aside. 
Lod. Whither walk'st thou. Barabas ? 
Bar. No further : 'tisacustom held with us, 
That when we speak with Gentiles like to 

you. 
We turn into the air to piuge ourselves : 
For unto us the promise doth belong. 
Lod. Well, Barabas, canst help me to a 

diamond? 
Bar. Oh. sir, your father had my 
diamonds. 
Yet I have one left that will serve your turn : 
I mean my daughter :— but ere he shall 

havel^r 
111 sacrifice her on a pile of wood. 
I have the prison of the city for him. 
And the white leprosy. [Aside. 

Lod. What sparkle does it give wi:bout a 

foU? 
Bar. The diamond that I talk of ne'er 
was foiled : 
But when he touches it, he will be foiled : 

[Aside, 

Lord Lodowick, it sparkles bright and fair. 

Lod. Is it square or pointed, pray let me 

know. 
Bar, Pointed it is, good sir— but not for 
you. [Asid4, 

Lod. I like it much the better. 
Bar, So do I too. 
Lod, How shows it bv night? 
Bar, Outshines C>ntnia's rays : 
You'll like it better nr o' nights than days. 

[Aside, 
Lod, And what's the price ? 
Bar, Yourlifean'ifyouhaveit. [Aside.] 
Oh, my Lord, 
We will not jar about the price ; come to 

my house 
And I will give't your honour— with a ven- 
geance. [Aside, 
Lod. No, Barabas, I will deserve it first. 
Bar. Good sir, 
Your father has deserved it at mjr hands. 
Who, of mere charity and Christian truth. 
To bring me to religious purity, 
And as it were in catechising sort. 
To make me mindfiil of my mortal sins. 
Against my will, and whether I would or no, 
Seized all I had, and thrust me out o' doors. 
And made my house a place for nuns most 
chaste. 
Lod. No doubt your soul shall reap the 

firuit of it. 
Bar, Aye, but, my lord, the harwt ii ftr 
off: 
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And yei I know the prayers of those nuns 
And holy friars, having money for their 

pains, 
Are wondrous ; and indeed do no man good : 

[Aside. 

And seeuig they are not idle, but stiirdoing, 

*Tis likely they in time may reap some fruit, 

I mean in fulness of perfection. 

Lod, Good Bai a bas, glance not at our 

holy nuns. 
Bar, No, but I do it through a burning 
seal, 
H<^ng ere long to set the house afire ; 
For though they do a while increase and 

multiply, 
ru have a saying to that nunnery. 

[Aside. 
As for the diamond, sir, I told you of, 
Come home and there's no price shall make 

us part. 
Even for your honourable father's sake. — 
It shall go hard but I will see your death, 

[Aside, 

But now I must be gone to bm a slave. 

Lad. And, Barabas, I'll bear thee company. 

Bar, Come then — here's the market-place. 

What price is on this slave? Two hundred 

crowns I 
Do the Turks weigh so much ? 
^ Sir, that's hia price. 
Sar, What, can he steal that you demand 
so much? 
Belike he has some new trick for a purse ; 
And if he has, he is worth three hundred 

plates. 
So that, being bought, the town-seal might 

begot 
To keep him for his lifetime from thegaUows. 
The sessions day is critical to thieves, 
And few or none scape but by being purged. 
Lod, Rat'st thou this Moor but at two 

hundred plates? 
I Of, No more, my lord. 
Bar, Why should this Turic be dearer 

than that Moor? 
Of, Because he's young and has more 

qualities. 
Bar, What, hast the philosopher's stone? 
an' thou hast, break my head with it, I'U 
foigivethee. 
Slave. No, sir ; I can cut and shave. 
Bar, Let me see, sirrah, are you not an 
old shaver? 
Slave, Alas, sir 1 I am a very youth. 
Bar. A youth ? I'll buy you, and marry 
you to Lady Vanity, if you do well. 
Slave, 1 will serve you, sir. 
Mar, Some wicked trick or other. It may 
he, under colour of shaving, thou'lt cut my 



throat for my goods. Tell me, hast thou 
thy health well ? 
Slave. Aye, passing welL 
Bar, So much the worse ; I must have 
one that's sickly, and be but for sparing 
victuals : 'tis not a stone of beef a day wiU 
maintain you in these chops ; let me see one 
that's somewhat leaner. 
I Of. Here's a leaner, how like you him ? 
Bar, Where wast thou bom? 
ItAa, In Thrace; brought iq) in Arabia. 
Bar, So much the better, thou art for my 
turn. 
An himdred crowns, 111 have him ; there's 
the coin, 
z C^. Then mark him, sir, and take him 

hence. 
Bar. Aye, mark him, you were best, for 
this is he 
That by my help shall do much villainy. 

[Aside. 
My lord, farewell : Come, sirrah, you are 

mine. 
As for the diamond it shall be yours ; 
I pray, sir, be no stranger at my house. 
All that I have shall be at your command. 

Enter Mathias andkis Mother. 

Math, What makes the Jew and Lod> 
wick so private? 
I fear me 'tis about fair Abigail. 
Bar, Yonder comes Don Mathias, let us 
stay; 
He loves my daughter, and she holds him 

dear: 
Bat I have sworn to frustrate both their 

hopes. 
And be revenged upon the Governor. 
Afoth. This Moor is comeliest, is he not? 

speak, son. 
Math, No, this is the better, mother; 

view this welL 
Bar, Seem not to know me here before 
your mother, 
Lest she mistrust the match that is in hand : 
When you have brought her home, come to 

my house ; 
Think of me as thy father ; son, £aurewell. 
Math. But wherefore talked Don Lodo- 

wick with you ? 
Bar. Tush 1 man, we talked of diamonds, 

not of Abigail. 
Moth. Tell me, Mathias, is not that the 

Jew? 
Bar, As for the comment on the Macca* 
bees, 
I have it, sir, and 'tis at your command. 
Math. Yes, madam, and my talk with 
him was 
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About the borrowing of a book or two. 
Moth, Converse not with him, he's cast 
off from heaven. 
Thou hast thy crowns, fellow; come, let's 
away. 
Math, Sirrah, Tew, remember the book. 
Bar, Marry will I, sir. 

\Exeuni Mathias and his Mother. 
Of, Come, I have made 
K reasonable maiket, let's away. 
Bar. Now let me know thy name, and 
therewithal 
Thy birth, condition, and profession. 

Itha, Faith, sir, my birth is but mean : 
my name's Ithamore, my profession what 
you please. 
Bar, Hast thou no trade ? then listen to 
my words. 
And I will teach thee that shall stick by thee : 
First be thou void of these affections. 
Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless 

fear. 
Be moved at nothing, see thou pihr none. 
But to thyself smile when the Christians 
moan. 
Itha, O brave, master, I worship your 

nose for this. 
Bar. As for myself, I walk abroad o' 
nights 
And kill sick people groaning under walls : 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells ; 
And now and then, to cherish Christian 

thieves, 
J am content to lose some of my crowns. 
That I may, walking in my gallery. 
See 'em go pinioned along by ray door. 
Being yoimg, I studied physic, and began 
To practise first upon the Italian ; 
There I enriched the priests with burials. 
And always kept the sextons' arms in use 
With digging graves and ringing dead men's 

And after that was I an engineer, 

And in the wars 'twizt France and Germany, 

Under pretence of helping Charles the 

Slew friend and enemy with my stratagems. 
Then after that was I an usurer. 
And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting. 
And tricks belonging unto brokery, 
I fiUed the jails with bankrupts in a year. 
And with young orphans planted hospitals, 
\ And every moon made some or other mad, 
' And now and then one hung himself for 

grief, 
; Pinnmg upon his breast a long great scroll 
j How I with interest tormented him. 
I But mark how I am blest for plaguing them, 
I have as much coin as will buy the town. 



But tell me now, how hast thoa spent thy 
time? 
Itha, 'Faith, master. 
In setting Christian villag^ on fire, 
Chaining of eunuchs, binding gsUley-slaves. 
One time I was an hostler in an inn. 
And, in the night time secretly, would steal 
To travellers' chambers, and there cut their 

throats: 
Once at Jerusalem, where the pilgrims 

kneeled, 
I strewM powder on the marble stones. 
And therewithal their knees would rankle so 
That I have laughed agood to see the crip- 
ples 
Go limping home to Christendom on stilts. 
Bar, Why this is something : make ac- 
count of me 
As of thy fellow ; we are villains both : 
Both circumcisM, we hate Christians both : 
Be true and secret, thoa shalt want no gold. 
But stand aside, here comes Don Lodowick. 

£jR/Scr Lodowick. 

Lod, Oh, Barabas, well met ; 
Where is the diamond you told me of? 

Bar. I have it for you, sir; please you 
walk in with me : 
What ho, Abigail ; open the door, I say. 

fff/^ Abigail. 

Abig, In good time, father, here are letters 
come 
From Ormus, and the post stays here within. 
Bar, Give me the letters. Daughter, do 
you hear, 
Entertain Lodowick the Governor's son 
With all the courtesy you can afford ; 
Provided that vou keep your maidenhead. 
Use him as if he were a Philistine. 
Dissemble, swear, protest, vow to love him. 
He is not of the seed of Abraham. [Aside* 
I am a Uttle busy, sir, pray pardon me. 
Abigail, bid him welcome for my sake. 
Abig. For your sake and his own he's 

welcome hither. 
Bar. Daughter, a word more ; kiss him, 
speak him fair, {Aside, 

And like a cunning Jew so cast about. 
That ye be both made sure ere you come 
out. 
Abig. Oh, father 1 Don Matthias is my 

love. 
Bar. I know it : yet I say, make love to 
him ; 
Do, it is requisite it should be so — 
Nay, on my life, it is my factor's hand — 
But go you in, I'll think upon the account. 
\Bxeunt Abigail and Lodowidb 
B a 
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The account is made, for Lodowick [he] 

dies. 
My factor sends me word a merchant's fled 
That owes me for a hundred tun of wine : 
I weigh it thus much [snapping hisfingtri\ \ 

I have wealth enough. 
For now by this has he kissed Abigail ; 
And she vows love to him, and he to her. 
As sure as heaven rained manna for the Jews, 
So sure shall he and Don Mathias die : 
His father was my chiefest enemy. 

Enter Mathias. 

Whither goes Don Mathias? stay awhile. 
Math. Whither, but to my fair love 

Abigail ? 
Bar, Thou know'st, and heaven can wit- 
ness this is true, 
That I intend my daughter shall be thine. 
Math. Aye, Barabas, or else thou wrong'st 

me much. 
Bar. Oh, heaven forbid I should have 
such a thought. 
Pardon me though I weep : the Governor*! 

son 
^^1, whether I will or no, have Abigail : 
He sends her letters, bracelets, jewels, rings. 
Math. Does she receive them ? 
Bar, She? No, Mathias, no, but sends 
them back, 
And when he comes, she locks herself up 

fast; 
Yet through the keyhole will he talk to her, 
While she runs to the window looking out. 
When you should come and hale him from 
the door. 
Math. O treacherous Lodowick 1 
Bar. Even now as I came home, he slipt 
me in. 
And I am sure he is with Abigail. 
Math. I'll rouse him thence. 
Bar. Not for all Malta, therefore sheathe 
your sword ; 
If you love me, no quarrels in my house ; 
But steal you in, and seem to see him not ; 
I'll give him such a warning ere he goes 
As he shall have small hopes of Abigail 
Away, for here they come. 

Enter Lodowick, Abigail. 

Math, What hand in hand, I cannot suffer 

this. 
Bar, Mathias, as thou lovest me, not a 

word. 
Math. Well, let it pass, another time shall 

serve. [Exit, 

Lod, Barabas, is not that the widow s son ? 
Bar. Aye, and take heed, for he hath 

•worn your death. 



Lod, My death? what, is the basebom 

peasant mad? 
Bar, No, no, but happily he stands in fear 
Of that which you, I thmk, ne'er dream 

upon. 
My daughter here, a paltry silly girL 
Lod, Why, loves she Don ^lathias ? 
Bar, Doth she not with her smiling answer 

vou? 
Abig, He has my heart, I smile against 
my will [Aside. 

Lod. Barabas, thou know'st I've loved 

thy daughter long. 
Bar, And so has she done you, even from 

a child. 
Lod. And now I can no longer hold my 

mind. 
Bar. Nor I the affection that I bear to 

you. 
Lod. This is thy diamond, tell me shall I 

have it? 
Bar. Win it, and wear it, it is yet un- 
soiled. 
Oh I but I know your lordship would dis- 
dain 
To marry with the daughter of a Jew : 
And yet 111 give her many a golden cross 
With Christian posies round about the ring. 
Lod. 'Tis not thy wealth, but her that I 
esteem, 
Yet crave I thy consent 
Bar. And mine you have, yet let me talk 
to her ; 
This ofi&pring of Cain, this Jebusite, 
That never tasted of the Passover, 
Nor e'er shall see the land of Canaan, 
Nor our Messias that is yet to come, 
This gentle maggot, Lodowick, I mean. 
Must be deluded : let him have thy hand. 
But keep thy heart till Don Mathias comes. 

[Aside. 
Abig. What, shall I be betrothed to 

Lodowick ? 
Bar, It's no sin to deceive a Christian ; 
For they themselves hold it a principle. 
Faith is not to be held with heretics ; 
But all are heretics that are not Jews ; 
This follows well, and therefore, daughter, 
fear not. [Aside, 

I have entreated her, and she will grant. 

[To Lodowick. 
Lod. Then, gentle Abigail, plight thy 

faith to me. 
Abig. I cannot chuse, seeing my fether 
bids>- 
Nothing but death shall part my love and 
me. [Aside. 

Lod. Now have I that for which my loul 
hath longed. 
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Bar. So have not I, but yet I hope I 

shall. [Aside. 

Abig. Oh wretched Abigail, what hast 

thou done ? [Aside, 

Lod. Why on the sudden is your colour 

changed? 
Abig. I know not, but farewell, I must be 

gone. 
Bar. Stay her, but let her not speak one 

word more. 
Lod. Mute o' the sudden ; here's a sudden 

change. 

Bar. Oh, muse not at it, 'tis the Hdnew's 

guise, 

lliat maidens new betrothed should weep 

awhile : 
Trouble her not ; sweet LodoMrick depart : 
She is thy wife, and thou shalt be mine 
heir. 
Lod. Oh, is't the custom, then I am re- 
solved: 
But rather let the brightsoroe heavens be 

dim. 
And nature's beauty choke with stifling 

clouds. 
Than my fair Abigail should frown on me. 
There comes the villain, now m be re- 
venged. 

Enter Mathias. 

Bar. Be quiet, Lodowick, it is enough 
That I have made thee sure to Abigail. 
Lod. Well, let him go. [Exit. 

Bar. Well, but for me, as you went in at 
doors 
You had been stabbed, but not a word on't 

now; 
Eiere must no speeches pass, nor swords be 
drawn. 
Math. Suffer me, Barabas, but to follow 

him. 
Bar. No ; so shall I if any hurt be done, 
Be made an accessorv of your deeds ; 
Revenge it on him when you meet him next. 
Math. For this I'll have his heart. 
Bar, Do so ; lo here I give thee Abigail. 
Math, What greater gift can poor Mathias 
have? 
Shall Lodowick rob me of so fair a love ? 
My life is not so dear as Abigail. 
Bar, My heart misgives me, that, to cross 
your love, 
He's with your mother, therefore after him. 
Math. What, is he gone unto my mother? 
Bar. Nay, if you will, stay till she comes 

herself. 
Math. I cannot stay; for if my mother 
come. 
She'll die with grief. [Exit. 



Abig. I cannot take my leave of him for 
tears: 
Father, why have you thus incensed them 
both? 
Bar. What's that to thee ? 
Abig. I'll make 'em friends again. 
Bar, Youll make 'em friends I 
Are there not Jews enough in Malta, 
But thou must doat upon a Christian ? 
Abig. I will have Don Mathias, he is my 

love. 
Bar. Yes, you shall have him : go put 

her in. 
Itha. Aye, I'll put her to. [Puts her im. 
Bar. Now tell me, Ithamore, how lik'st 

thou this? 
Itha. Faith, master. I think by this 
You purchase both their lives ; is it not so ? 
Bar, True; and it shall be cunningl/ 

^performed. 
Itha. Oh, master, that I might have ft 

hand m this. 
Bar, Aye, so thou shalt, 'tis thou must do 
the deed: 
Take this, and bear it to Mathias straight, 
[Gives a Utter, 
And tell him that it comes from Lodowick. 
Itha, Tis poisoned, is it not ? 
Bar, No, no, and yet it might be done 
that way : 
It is a challenge feigned from Lodowick. 
Itha, Fear not; I will so set his heart 
afire. 
That he shall verily think it comes from 
him. 
Bar, I cannot choose but like thy readi- 
ness : 
Yet be not rash, but do it cunningly. 
Itha. As I behave myself m this, employ 

me hereafter. 
Bar, Away then. [Exit, 

So, now will I go unto Lodowick, 
And, like a cunning spirit, feign some lie^ 
Till I have set them both at enmity. 

[BxU. 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Bellamira, a Courtesan. 

Bell. Smce this town was besi^ed, my 

gain grows cold : 
The time has been that, but for one bars 

night, • 

A hundred ducats have been freely given : 
But now against my will I must be chaste; 
And yet I know my benuty doth not falL 
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Froiji Venice merchants, and from Padua 
Were wont to come rare-witted gentlemen. 
Scholars I mean, IcamM and liberal ; 
And now, save PUia-Etorza, comes there none, 
And he is very seldom from my house ; 
And here he comes. 

i&t/^ Pilia^Borza* 

Pilia, Hold thee, wench, there's some- 
thing for thee to spend. 

Bell. Tis silver. I disdain it 

Pilia. .Aye, but the Jew has gold. 
And I will have it, or it shall go hard. 

Court. Tell me, how cam'st thou by 
this? 

Pilia. 'Faith, walking the back lanes, 
through the gardens, I chanced to cast mine 
eye up to the Jew's counting-house where I 
saw some bags of money, and in the night 
I clambered up with my hooks, and as I 
was taking my choice, I heard a rumbling 
in the house ; so I took only this, and run 
my Mray: but here's the Jew's man. 

BelL Hide the bag. 

Enter Ithamore. 

Pilia. Look not towards him, let's away: 
toon's, what a looking thou keep'st, thoult 
betray us anon. 

[Exeunt Courtesan and Pilia- Borza. 
Itha, O the sweetest face that ever I be- 
held I I know she is a coiurtesan by her 
attire : now would I give a hundred of the 
Jew's crowns that I had such a concubine. 
Well, 

I have delivered the challenge in such sort. 
As meet they will, and fighting die ; brave 
sport [Exit. 

SCENE XL 
EKter Mathias. 
Math. This is the place, now Abigail 
shall see 
Whether Mathias holds her dear or no. 

Enter Lodowick, reading. 

Lod. What, dares the villain write in 
such base terms ? [Reading a letter. 

Math. I did it; and revenge it if thou 
dar'st \Theyfight. 

Enter Barabas, dbwe. 
Bar. Oh ! bravely fought ; and yet they 
thrust not home. 
Now Lodowick I and now Mathias ! So— 
\Bothfall. 
So now they have shewed themselves to be 
taU fellows. 
[Cries toithin]. Part 'em, part 'cm. 



Bar. Aye, part 'em now they are dead : 
Farewell, farewelL [Exit. 

Enter Governor and Mathias's Mother. 

Gov. What sight is this ?— my Lodowick 
slain! 
These arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre. 
Mother. Who is this? my son Mathias 

slain! 
Gov. Oh, Lodowick 1 had'st thou perished 
by the Turk, 
Wretched Femeze might have venged thy 
death. 
Mother. Thy son slew mine, and 111 re- 
venge his death. 
Gov. Look, Katherine, look!~thy son 

gave mine these wounds. 
Mother. O leave to grieve me, I am 

grieved enough. 
Gov. Oh ! that my sighs could turn to 
lively breath ; 
And these my tears to blood, that he might 
live. 
Mother. Who made them enemies ? 
Gov. I know not, and that grieves me 

most of alL 
Mother. My son loved thine. 
Gov. And so did Lodowick him. 
Mother. Lend me that weapon that did 
kill my son, 
And it shall murder me. 

Gov. Nay, madam, stay; that weapon 
was my son's, 
And on that rather should Femeze die. 
Mother. Hold, let's inquire the causers of 
their deaths. 
That we may 'venge then: blood upon their 
heads. 
Gov. Then take them up, and let them be 
inteq^ed 
Within one sacred monument of stone ; 
Upon which altar I will offer up 
My daily sacrifice of sighs and tears. 
And with my prayers pierce impartial 

heavens. 
Till they [reveal] the causers of our smarts, 
Which forced their hands divide imited 

hearts: 
Come, Katherine, our losses equal are. 
Then of true grief let us take equal share. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE l\\. 



Enter Ithamore. 



sudi 



Itha. Why, was there ever 
villainy. 

So neatlv plotted, and so well performed ? 
Both heUl in hand, and flaUy both b^cuiled? 
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Enter Abigail. 

Abig, Wby, how now, Ithamore, why 
laugh'st thouso? 

Itha, Oh, mistress, ha ! ha I ha 1 

Abig, Why, what ail'st thoa? 

Itha, Oh, my master 1 

Abig, Ha! 

Itha, Oh, mistress ! I have the bravest, 
gravest, secret, subtle, bottle-Dosed knave to 
my master, that ever gentleman had. 

Abig. Say, knave, why rail'st upon my 
father Uius? 

Itha, Oh, my master has ^ tmvest 
policy. 

Abig, Wherein? 

Itha, Why, know you not? 

Abig. Why, no. 

Itha. Know you not of Mathias and Don 
Lodowick's disaster? 

Abig, No, what was it ? 

Itha. Why, the devil invented a challenge, 
my master writ it, and I carried it, first to 
Lodowick, and imprimis to Mathias. 
And then they met, and, as the stor^ says. 
In doleful wise they ended both their days. 

Abig. And was my father furtherer of 
their deaths? 

Itha. Am I Itbamore? 

AHg, Yes. 

Itha. So sure did your &ther write, and I 
carry the challenge. 

Abig. Well, Ithamore, let me request 
thee this, 
Go to the new-made nunnery, and inquire 
For any of the friars of St. Jaques, 
And say, I pray them come and speak with 
me. 

Itha. I pray, mistress, will you answer me 
but one question? 

Abig, Well, sirrah, what is't? 

Itha. A very feeling one ; have not the 
nuns fine sport with the friars now and then ? 

Abig. Go to, sirrah sauce, is this your 
question ? get ye gone. 

Itha. I will, forsooth, mistress. [Exit. 

Abig. Hard-hearted father, unkind Bar 
rabas. 
Was this the pursuit of thy policy ! 
To make me show them favour severally, 
That by my favour they should both be slain ? 
Admit thou lov'dst not Lodowick for his sire, 
Yet Don Mathias ne'er ofifended thee : 
But thou wert set upon extreme revenge. 
Because the Governor dispossessed thee 

once. 
And could'st not 'venge it, but upon his son \ 
Nor on his son, but by Mathias means ; 
Nor on Mathias, but by murdering me. 



But I perceive there is no love on earth. 
Pity in Jews, or piety m Turks. 
But here comes cuised Ithamore, with the 
friar. 

Enter Ithamore and Friar Jacomo. 

F. Jac. Virgo, salve. 

Itha. When duck you? 

Abig. Welcome, grave friar; Ithamore 
b^one. [Exit Ithamore. 

Know, holy sir, I am bold to soUdt thee. 

F. Jac. Wherein? 

Abtg. To get me be admitted for a nun. 

F. jac. why, Abigail, it is not yet long 
smoe 
That I did labour thy admission. 
And then thou didst not like that holy life. 

Abig. Then were my thoughts so frail 
and unconfirmed, 
And I was chained to follies of the world : 
But now experience, purchasM with grief. 
Has made me see the difference of thmgs. 
My sinful soul, alas, hath paced too long 
The fatal labyrinth of misbelief. 
Far from the sun that gives eternal life. 

F, Jac. Who taught thee this ? 

Abtg. The abbess of the house. 
Whose zealous admonition I embrace : 
Oh, therefore, Jacomo, let me t)e one, 
Although unworthy, of that sisterhood. 

F.Jac. Abigail, I will, but see thou change 
no more. 
For that will be most heavy to thy soul. 

Abig. That was my father's fault. 

F. Jac. Thy father's ! how? 

Abtg. Nay, you shall pardon me. Oh, 
Barabas, 
Though thou deservest hardly at my hands. 
Yet never shall these lips bewray thy life. 

[Aside. 

F. Jac. Come, shall we go? 

Abtg, My duty waits on you. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Barabas, reading a letter. 
Bar. What, Abigail become a nun 

again 1 
False and unkind ; what, hast thou lost thy 

father? 
And all unknown, and unconstrained of me, 
Art thou again got to the ntumeiy? 
Now here she writes, and wiUs me to 

repent. 
Repentance! Spurcaf what pretendeth 

this? 
I fear she knows— 'tis so— of my device 
In Don Mathias's and Lodowick's deaths ; 
If so, 'tis time that it be seen into : 
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For she that varies from me in belief, 
Gives great presumption that she loves me 

not : 
Or loving, doth dislike of something doae. 
But who comes here? 

Enter Ithamore. 
Oh, Ithamore, come near ; 
Come near, my love; come near, thy 

master's life, 
My trusty servant, nay, my second self; 
For I have now no hope but even in thee : 
And on that hope my happiness is built ; 
When saw'st thou Abigail? 
Itha. To-day. 
Bar. With whom? 
Itha. A friar. 
Bar. A friar I £EUse villain, he hath done 

the deed. 
Itha. How, sir? 

Bar. Why, made mine Abigail a nun. 
Itha. That's no lie, for she sent me for 

him. 

Bar. Oh, unhappy day ! 

False, credulous, inconstant Abigail 1 

But let 'em go : And, Ithamore, ftam hence 

Ne'er shall she grieve me more with her 

disgrace; 
Ne'er shall she live to inherit aught of mine, 
Be blest of me, nor come vrithin my gates, 
But perish underneath my bitter curse. 
Like Cain by Adam, for his brother's 
death. 
Itha. Oh, master I 

Bar. Ithamore, entreat not for her, I sm 
moved. 
And she is hateful to my soul and me : 
And 'less thou vield to this that I entreat, 
I cannot think but that thou hat'st my life. 
Itha. Who, I, master? Why, I'll run to 
some [huge] rock, 
And throw myself headlong into the sea ; 
Why, I'll do anything for your sweet sake. 
Bar. Oh, trusty Ithamore I no servant, 
but my friend ; 
I here adopt thee for mine only heir. 
All that I have is thine when I am dead. 
And whilst I live use half; spend as myself; 
Here take my keys, I'll give 'em thee 

anon: 
Go buy thee garments : but thou shalt not 

want: 
Only know this, that thus thou art to do : 
But first go fetch me in the pot of rice 
That for our supper stands upon the fire. 
Itha. I hold my head my master's hungry. 
I go, sir. [Exit. 

Bar. Thus every villain ambles after 
wealth. 



Although he ne'er be richer than in hope : 
But, husht ! 

Enter Ithamore, with the poi, 

Itha. Here 'tis, master. 

Bar. Well said, Ithamore; what, hast 
thou brought 
The ladle with thee too? 

Itha. Yes, sir, the proverb says, he that 
eats with the devil had need of a long spoon. 
I have brought you a ladle. 

Bar. Very well, Ithamore, then now be 
secret ; 
And for thy sake, whom I so dearly love, 
Now shalt thou see the death of Abigail, 
That thou may'st freely live to be my heir. 

Itha. Why, master, will you poison her 
with a mess of rice porridge, that will pre- 
serve life, make her round and plump, and 
batten more than you are aware. 

Bar. Aye, but Ithamore seest thou this? 
It is a precious powder that I bought 
Of an Italian, in Ancona, once, 
Whose operation is to bind, infect. 
And poison deeply? yet not appear 
In forty hours aher it is ta'en. 

Itha. How, master? 

Bar. Thus, Ithamore? 
This even they use in Malta here, 'tis called 
Saint Jaques Even, and then I say they 

use 
To send their alms unto the nunneries : 
Among the rest bear this, and set it there ; 
There s a dark entry where they take it in 
Where they must neither see the messenger* 
Nor make iaquiiy who hath sent it them. 

Itha. How so? 

Bar. Belike there is some ceremony in't. 
There, Ithamore, must thou go place this 

pot: 
St^, let me spice it first. 

Itha. Pray do, and let me help you, master. 
Ptay let me taste first. 

Bar. Pry 'thee do : what say'st thou now? 

Itha. Troth, master, I'm loth such a pot 
of pottage should be spoiled. 

Bar. Peace, Ithamore, 'tis better so than 
spared. 
Assure thyself thou shalt have broth by the 

eye. 
My purse, my coffer, and myself is thine, 

Itha. Well, master, I go. 

Bar. Stay, first let me stir it, Ithamore. 
As fatal be it to her as the draught 
Of which great Alexander drunk, and died : 
And with her let it work like Borgia's wine, 
Whereof his sire, the Pope, was poisoned. 
In few, the blood of Hydra, Lema's bane : 
The juice of Hebon, and Cocjrtus' breath, 
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And all the poisons of the Stygian pool 
Break from the fiery kingdom ; and in this 
Vomit your venom and invenom her 
That like a fiend hath left her lather thus. 

liMa. What a blessing has he given 't ! was 
ever pot of rice porridge so sauced ! What 
shall I do with it? 

Bar. Oh» my sweet Ithamore, go set it 
down, 
And come again so soon as thou hast done, 
For I have other business for thee. 

liha. Here's a drench to poison a whole 
stable of Flanders mares : I'U carry 't to the 
nuns with a powder. 

Bar. And the horse pestilence to boot; 
away. 

UAa. I am gone. 
Pfty me my wages, for my work is done. 

[Exit. 

Bar. I'll pay thee with a vengeance, 
Ithamore. [Exit. 

Enter Governor, Del Bosco, Knights, 
Basso. 

GiTv. Welcome, great Basso; how fares 
Calymath, 
What wind thus drives vou into Malta Road? 
Bas. The wind that bloweth all the world 
besides, 
Desire of gold. 

G<n). Desire of gold, great sir? 
That's to be gotten in the Western Ind : 
In Malta are no golden minerals. 
Bas. To you of Malta thus saith Caly- 
math: 
The time you took for respite is at hand. 
For the performance of your promise passed. 
And for the tribute-money I am sent. 
Gov. Basso, in brief, 'shalt have no tribute 
here, 
Nor shall the heathens live upon our spoil : 
First will we raze the city walls ourselves. 
Lay waste the island, hew the temples down, 
And, shipping ofif our goods to Sicily, 
Open an entrance for the wasteful sea. 
Whose billows beating the resistless banks, 
Shall overflow it with their refluence. 
Bas. Well, Governor, since thou hast 
broke the league 
By flat denial of the promised tribute. 
Talk not of razing down your city walls, 
You shall not ne^ trouble yourselves so far. 
For Sehm Calymath shall come himself. 
And with brass bullets batter down yotur 

towers, 
And turn proud Malta to a wilderness 
For these mtolerable wrongs of yours ; 
And so farewell 
Gw, Farewell: 



And now you men of Malta look about. 
And let's provide to welcome Calymath : 
Qose your portcullis, chaige yoiur basilisks. 
And as you profitably take up arms. 
So now courageously encounter them ; 
For by this answer, broken is the league. 
And naught is to be looked for now but wars. 
And naught to us more welcome is than 
wars. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Enter Friar Jacomo and Friar Bamardlne. 

F. Joe. Ob, brother, brother, all the nuns 
are sick. 
And physic will not help them : they must 
die. 
F. Bam. The abbess sent for me to be 
confessed : 
Oh, what a sad confession will there be ! 
F. Jac. And so did fair Maria send for 
me: 
111 to her lodging : hereabouts she lies. 

\ExU. 
Enter Abigail. 
F. Bam. What, all dead, save only 

Abigail? 
Abig. And I shall die too, for I feel death 
coming. 
Where is the Friar that conversed with me. 
F. Bam. Oh, he is gone to see the other 

nuns. 
Abig. I sent for him, but seeing you are 
come. 
Be you my ghostly father : and first know, 
That in this house I lived religiously. 
Chaste, and devout, much sorrowing for my 
sins. 

But ere I came 

F. Bam. What theui 
AHg. I did offend high heaven so grie* 
vously, 
As I am almost desperate for my sins : 
And one oflence torments me more than alL 
You knew Mathias and Don Lodowick ? 
F. Bam. Yes, what of them ? 
Abig. My father did contract me to 'em 
both: 
First to Don Lodowick, him I never loved ; 
Mathias was the man that I held dear. 
And for his sake did I become a nun. 
F. Barn. So, say how was their end ? 
Abig. Both jealous of my love, envied 
each other 
And by my father's practice, which is there 
[Gives a paper. 
Set down at large, the gallants were both 
slain. 
F. Barn. Oh monstrous villainy 1 
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Atig. To woric my peace, this I confess 
to thee; 
Reveal it not, for then my father dies. 
F. Bam. Know that confession must not 
be revealed, 
The canon law forbids it, and the priest 
That makes it known, being d^[raded first. 
Shall be condemned, and tiien sent to the 
fire. 
Adtg". So I have heard ; pray, therefore 
keep it close, 
Death seizeth on my heart, ah gentle Friar 1 
Convert my father that he may be saved. 
And witness that I die a Christian. IPtes, 
F. Bam. Aye, and a virgin too, that 

frieves me most : 
must to the Jew and exclaim on him. 
And make him stand in fear of me. 

Enter Friar Jacomo. 

P.yac. Oh, brother, all the mms are 

dead, let's bury them. 
F. Bam. First help to bury this, then go 
with me 
And help me to exclaim against the Jew. 
F. Jac. Why? what has he done? 
F. Bam.. A thing that makes me tremble 

to unfold. 
F. Jac. What, has he crucified a child? 
F. Bam. No, but a worse thing : 'twas 
told me in shrift, 
Thou know'st 'tis death an if it be re- 
vealed. 
Come, let's away. [Exeunt. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Barabas and Ithamore. Belli 

within. 
Bar. There is no music to a Christian's 
kneU: 
How sweet the bells ring now the nuns are 

dead 
That sound at other times like tinkers' pans? 
I was afraid the poison had not wrought ; 
Or, though it wrought, it would have done 

no good. 
For every year they swell, and yet they 

live; 
Now all are dead, not one remains alive. 
ItAa. That's brave, master, but think you 

it will not be known ? 
Bar. How can it, if we two be secret ? 
Itha. For my part fear you not. 
Bar. I'd cut thy throat if I did. 
ItAa, And reason too. 



But here's a royal monastery hard by. 
Good master let me poison all the monks. 
Bar. Thou shalt not need, for now the 
nuns are dead 
They'll die with grief. 
Itka. Do you not sorrow for your 

daughter's death ? 
Bar. No, but I grieve because she lived 
so long 
An Hebrew bom, and would become a 

Christian. 
CaMZO diaboh. 

Enter the two Friars. 

Itha. Look, look, master, here come two 

religious caterpillars. 
Bar. I smelt 'em ere they came. 
Itha, God-a-mercy, nose ; come, let's be- 
gone. 
F. Bam. Stay, wicked Jew, repent I say, 

and stay. 
F. Jac. Thou hast offended, therefore 

must be damned. 
Bar. I fear they know we sent the 

poisoned broth. 
Itha. And so do I, master, therefore 

speak 'em fair. 
F. Bam. Barabas thou hast— 

F. Jac. Aye, that thou hast 

Bar. True, I have money, what though I 

have? 
F. Bam. Thou art a— 

F. Jac. Aye, that thou art a 

Bar. What needs all this ? I know I am 

ajew. 

F. Bam. Thy daughter 

F. Jac. Aye, thy daughter— 

Bar. Oh speak not of her, then I die with 

grief. 
F. Bam. Remember that— 
F. Jac. Aye, remember that— 
Bar. I must needs say that I have been 

a great usurer. 
F. Bam. Thou hast committed—— 
Bar. Fornication— but that 
Was in another country : and besides, 
The wench is dead. 

F. Bam. Aye, but Barabas, 
Remember Mathias, and Don Lodowick. 
Bar. Why, what of them? 
F. Bam. I will not say that by a forged 

challenge they met. 
Bar. She has confest, and we are both 

undone ; 
My bosom inmate ! (but I must dissemble.) 

{Aside, 
O holy Friars, the burthen of my sins 
Lie heavy on my soul ; then pray you tell 

me. 
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Is't not too late now to turn Christian ? 
I have l>een zealous in the Jewish faith, 
Hard hearted to the poor, a covetous wretch, 
That would for lucre's sake have sold my 

soul 
A hundred for a hundred I have ta'en ; 
And now for store of wealth may I compare 
With all the Jews in Malta ; but what is 

wealth? 
I am a Jew, and therefore am I lost 
Would "[any] penance serve for this my sin? 

I could afford to whip myself to d^th 

Itka, And so could I ; but penance will 

not serve. 
Bar. To fast, to pray, and wear a shirt of 
hair. 
And on my knees creep to Jerusalem, 
Cdlars of wine, and sollais full of wheat. 
Warehouses stuft with spices and with drug]5. 
Whole chests of gold, in bullion, and in 

coin. 
Besides I know not how much weight in 

pearl, 
Orient and round, have I within my house ; 
At Alexandria, merchandise unsold : 
But yesterday two ships went from this town. 
Their voyage will be worth ten thousand 

crowns. 
In Florence, Venice, Antwerp, London, 

Seville, 
Frankfort, Lubeck, Moscow, and where not. 
Have I debts owing ; and in most of these. 
Great simis of money lying in the banco ; 
All this I'll give to some religious house 
So I may be baptized, and live therein. 
F* Joe. Oh good Barabas, come to our 

house. 
P. Barn, Oh no, good Barabas, oome to 
our house ; 
And Barabas, you know— 

Bar. I know that I have highly sinned. 

You shall convert me, you sludl have all my 

wealth. 

F, Jac. Oh Barabas, their laws are strict. 

Bar, I know they are, and I will be with 

you. \To F. Jac. 

P, Barn. They wear no shirts, and they 

go barefoot too. 
Bar, Then 'tis not for me ; and I am re- 
solved [TV F. Bam. 
You shall confess me, and have all my 
goods. 
P. Jac. Good Barabas, come to me. 
Bar, You see I answer him, and yet he 
stays; [r^jF. Bam. 
Rid hira away, and go you home with me. 
P, Jac. ru be with you to-night. 
Bar. Come to my house at one o'clock 
this night. \To F. Jaa 



F, Jac. You hear your answer, and yoo 

may be gone. 
F. Bam, Why, go get you away. 
F. Jac. I will not go for thee. 
P. Barn. Not ! then I'll make thee go. 
F, Jac, How, dost call me rogue ? 

Itha. Part 'em, master, part *em. 
Bar, This is mere frailty, brethren, be 
content. 
Friar Bamardine, go you with Ithamore, 
You know my mind, let me alone with him. 
\Aiide to F. Bam. 
P. Jac. Why does he go to thy house, let 

him begone. 
Bar. I'll give him something and so stop 
his mouth. 

\Exit Ithamore, with F. Bam. 
I never heard of any man but he 
Maligned the order of the Jacobins : 
But do you think that I believe his words ? 
Why, brother, you converted Abigail ; 
And I am bound in charity to requite it, 
And so I will Oh Jacomo, fail not but 
come. 
F, Jac, But, Barabas, who shall be your 
godfathers. 
For presently you shall be shrived. 
Bar. Marry, the Turk shall be one of my 
godfathers. 
But not a word to any of your convent. 
P. Jac, I warrant thee, Barabas. [Exit. 
Bar, So, now the fear is past, and I am 
safe: 
For he that shrived her is within my house. 
What if I murdered him ere Jacomo 

comes? 
Now I have such a plot for both their lives, 
As never Jew nor Christian knew the like : 
One turned my daughter, therefore he shall 

die; 
The other knows enough to have my life. 
Therefore 'tis not requisite he should live. 
But are not both these wise men to suppose 
That I will leave my house, my goods, and 

all. 
To fast and be well whipt; I'll none of 

that. 
Now Friar Bamardine I come to you, 
I'll feast you, lodge you, give you fair 

words. 
And after that, I and my trusty Turk- 
No more but so : it must and shall be done. 

[Exit. 
SCENE 11. 
Enter Barabas and Ithamore. 
Bar. Ithamore, tell me, is the friar 
asleep? 
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Itha. Yes; and I know not what the 
reason is, 
Do what I can he m ill not strip himself, 
Nor go to bed, but sleeps in his own 

clothes; 
I fear me he mistrusts what we intend. 
Bar, No, 'tis an order which the friars 
use: 
Yet, if he knew our meanings, could he 
'scape? 
Itha, No, none can hear him, cry he 

ne'er so loud. 
Bar, Why true, therefore did I place him 
there: 
The other chambers open towards the 
street. 
Itha, You loiter, master, wherefore stay 
we thus ? 
Oh how I long to see him shake his heels. 

Bar, Come on, sirrah. 
Off with your girdle, make a handsome 
noose ; [Ithamore makes a noose in his 
girdle. They put it round 
the Fdar^s neck. 
Friar, awake 1 
F, Bam, What, do you mean to strangle 

me? 
Itha, Yes, 'cause you use to confess. 
Bar, Blame not us but the proverb, con- 
fess and be hanged ; pull hard. 
F, Bam. What, will you have my life ? 
Bar, Pull hard, I say, you would have 

had my goods. 
Itha, Aye, and oiur lives too, therefore 
pull amain. [ They strangle him, 

'TIS neatly done, sir, here's no print at all. 
Bar, Inen it is as it should be ; take him 

up. 
Itha. Nay, master, be ruled by me a little 
\Stands up the body"] ; so, let him lean upon 
nis staff; excellent, he stands as if he were 
bemng of bacon. 
Bar, Who would not think but that this 
friar lived ? 
What time o' night is't now, sweet Itha- 
more? 
Itha, Towards one. 

Bar, Then will not Jacomo be long fix)m 
hence. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Friar Jacomo. 

F, Joe. This is the hour wherein I shall 
proceed; 
O happy hour, wherein I shall convert 
An infidel, and bring his gold into our 

treasury. 
But soft, is not this Bamardine? it is : 



And, understanding I should come this 

way, 
Stands here a purpose, meaning me some 

wrong. 
And intercept my going to the Jew ; 
Bamardine ! 
Wilt thou not speak ? thou think'st I see 

thee not ; 
Away, I'd wish thee, and let me go by : 
No, wilt thou not? nay then, I'll force my 

way; 
And seeiia staff stands ready for the purpose : 
As thou lik'st that, stop me another time. 
[Strikes him, and he/alls. 

Enter Barabas and Ithamore. 

Bar. Why, how now, Jacomo, what hast 

thou done ? 
F, Jac. Why stricken him that would 

have struck at me. 
Bar, Who is it? 
Bamardine ? now out, alas, he's slain. 

Itha, Aye, master, he's slain ; look how 
his brains drop out on's nose. 

F, Jac. Good sirs, I have done't, but 
nobody knows it but you two — I may escape. 
Bar, So might my man and I hang with 
you for company. 

Itha, No, let us bear him to the magis- 
trates. 
F, Jac. Good Barabas, let me go. 
Bar, No, pardon me ; the law must have 
its course. 
I must be forced to give in evidence. 
That being importimed by this Bamardine 
To be a Christian, I shut him out. 
And there he sat : now I to keep my word. 
And give my goods and substance to your 

house. 
Was up thus early ; with intent to go 
Unto your friary, because you stayal. 

Itha, Fie upon 'em, master, will you turn 
Christian, when holy friars turn devils and 
murder one another. 
Bar, No, for this example 111 remain a 
Jew: 
Heaven bless me ; what ! a friar a murderer ? 
When shall you see a Jew commit the like ? 
Itha, Why, a Turk could have done no 
more. 
Bar. To-morrow is the sessions; you 
shall to it. 
Come, Ithamore, let's help to take him 
hence. 
F. Jac. "N^llains, I am a sacred person ; 

touch me not. 
Bar. The law shall touch you, well but 
lead you, we : 
'Las I could weep at your calamity. 
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Take in the staff too, for that must be 

shown: 
Law wills that each particular be known. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE IV. 

EtUir Bellamira and Pilia-Borsa. 

Bell, Pili»-Borsa, did'st thou meet with 
Itbamore? 

Pilia. I did. 

Bell, And didst thou deliver my letter? 

PiHa. I did. 

Bell. And what think'st thou, will he 
come? 

Pilia, I think so, and yet I cannot tell ; 
for at the reading of the letter, he look'd 
like a man of another world. 

Bell, Why so? 

Pilia, That such abase slave as he should 
be saluted by such a tall man as I am, from 
such a beautiM dame as you. 

Bell, And what said he ? 

Pilia, Not a wise word, only gave me a 
nod, as who should say, "Is it even so ;" 
and so I left him, being driven to a non-plus 
at the critical aspect of my terrible coun- 
tenance. 

Bell, And where didst meet him? 

Pilia, Upon mine own freehold, within 
forty foot of the gallows, conning his neck- 
verse I take it, looking of a friar's execution, 
whom I saluted with an old hempen pro- 
verb, Ifodie Hbi^ eras miAi, and so I left 
him to the mercy of the hangman : but the 
exercise being done, see where he comes. 

Enler Ithamore. 

IlAa, I never knew a man take his death 
so patiently as this Friar ; he was ready to 
leap off ere the halter was about his neck ; 
and when the hangman had put on his 
hempen tippet, he made such haste to his 
prayers, as if he had had another cure to 
serve ; well, go whither he will, I'll be none 
of his followers in haste : And, now I think 
on't, going to the execution, a fellow met 
me with mustachios like a raven's wing, and 
a dagger with a hilt like a warming-pan, and 
he gave me a letter from one Madam Bella- 
mira, saluting me in such sort as if he had 
meant to make clean my boots with his lit 
the effect was, that I should come to 1 
house ; I wonder what the reason is ; it may 
be she sees more in me than I can find in 
myself: for she writes further, that she 
loves me ever since she saw me, and who 
would not requite such love? Here's her 
house, and here she comes, and now would 



I were gone ; I am not worthy to look upon 
her. 

Pilia, This is the gentleman you writ to. 

IlMa, Gentleman, he flouts me; what 

fentiy can be in a poor Turk of tenpenoe ? 
11 be gone. 

Bell, Is't not a sweet faced youth, POia? 
IlAa, Again, "sweet youth;" [Aside)-^ 
did not you, sir, bring the sweet youth a 
letter? 

PiUa, I did, sir, and from this gentle- 
woman, who as mvself, and the rest of the 
family, stand or fall at your service. 
Bell, Though woman's modesty should 
hale me back, 
I can withhold no longer ; welcome, sweet 
love. 
/lAa. Now am I dean, or rather foully 
out of the way. 
Bell, Whither so soon? 
/lAa, I'll go steal some money from my 
master to make me handsome lAsidel: 
Pray pardon me, I must go and see a ship 
discharged. 

Bell, Canst thou be so unkind to leave me 
thus? 

Pilia. An ye did but know how she 
loves you, sir. 

/lAa. Nay, I care not how much she loves 
me. Sweet Bellamira, would I had my 
master's wealth for thy sake. 
Pilia. And you can have it, sir, an if 

you please. 

IlAa. If 'twere above mund I could, and 

would have it : but he hides and buries it 

up, as partridges do their eggs, under the 

earth. 

Pilia, And is't not possible to find it 

out? 

f^Aa. By no means possible. 

Bell. What shall we do with this base 

villain then? [Aside to Pilia Borsa. 

Pilia. Let me alone ; do you but speak 

him fair : [Aside to Aer, 

But [sir], you know some secrets of the 

Jew, 
Which, if they were revealed, would do him 
harm. 
JtAa. Aye, and such as— Go to, no more. 
I'll make him send me half he has, and 
glad he scapes so too. [Pen and inA. 
I'll write unto him; we'll have money 
strai|:ht. 
Ptlia. Send for a hundred crowns at 
least. [He wriits. 

ItAa. Ten hundred thousand crowns^ 
Master Barabas, [ Writing, 

Pilia, Write not so submissively, bat 
threatening him. 
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liha. Sirrah, Barabas, send mi a 

hundred crowns, 
Pilia, Put in two hundred at least 
Itha. I charge thee stnd me three hundred 
hy this heartTt and this shall be your 
warrant; if you do not, no more, but so, 
PiUa, Tell him you will confess. 
Itha. Otherwise Fll confess ai/— Vanish, 

and return in a twinkle. 
PUia, Let me alone, I'll use him in his 
kind. [Exit Pilia-Borsa. 

Itha, Hang him, Jew. 
Bell, Now, gentle Ithamore, lie in my 
lap. 
Where are my maids ? provide a cunning 

banquet; 
Send to the merchant, bid him bring me 

silks. 
Shall Ithamore, my love, go in such rags? 
Itha, And bid the je^n^er come luther 

toa 
Bell, I have no husband, sweet; 111 

many thee. 
Itha. Content, but we will leave this 
paltry land, 
And sail from hence to Greece, to lovely 

Greece, 
111 be thy Jason, thou my golden fleece ; 
Where pamted carpets o'er the meads are 

hurled. 
And Bacchus' vineyards overspread the 

world ; 
Where woods and forests go in goodly 

green, 
I'll be Adonis, thou shalt be Love's Queen. 
The meads, the orchards, and the primrose 

lanes. 
Instead of sedge and reed, bear sugar- 
canes: 
Thou in those groves, by Dls above, 
Shalt live with me and be my love. 
BeU, Whither will I not go with gentle 
Ithamore? 

Enter Klia-Borsa. 

Itha, How now ! hast thou the gold ? 

Pilia, Yes. 

Itha. But came it freely? did the cow 
give down her milk fredv ? 

PiUa, At reading of the letter, he stared 
and stamped, and turned aside. I took 
him by the beard, and looked upon him 
thus ; told him he were best to send it ; 
then he bug?ed and embraced me. 

Itha, Rather for fear than love. 

Pilia, Then, like a Jew, he laughed and 
jeered, and told me he loved me for your 
sake, and sakl what a fiuthfol servant you 
had ' 



Itha, The more villain he :o keep me 
thus ; here's goodly 'parel, is there not? 

Pilia, To conclude, he gave me ten 
crowns. 

Itha. But ten ? Ill not leave him worth 
a grey groat. Give me a ream of paper, 
we'll have a kingdom of gold for 't 

Pilia. Write for five hundred crowns. 

Itha. [ Wriiing\. Sirrah, Jew, as you 
love your life send me Jive hundred crowns, 
and give the bearer one hundred. Tell him 
I must have 't. 

Pilia. I warrant your worship shall 
have't. 

Itha, And if he ask why I demand so 
much, tell him I scorn to write a line under 
a hundred crowLS. 

Pilia, You'd make a rich poet, sir. I 
am gone. [Exit, 

Itha. Take thou the money ; spend it for 
my sake. 

Bell, 'Tis not thy money, but thyself I 
weigh : 
[See] thus Bellamira esteems of gold. 

[Throws it on the/oor. 
But thus of thee. [Kisses him, 

Itha. That kiss again ; she runs division 
of my lips. What an eye she casts on me? 
It twinkles like a star. 

Bell. Come, my dear love, let's in and 
sleep together. 

Itha. Oh, that ten thousand nights were 
put in one, that we might sleep seven yean 
together afore we wake. 

Bell. Come, amorous wag, first banquet, 
and then sleep. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 
Enter Barabas, reading a letter. 

Bar, ** Barabas, send me three hundred 
croMms." 
Plain Barabas : oh, that wicked courtesan I 
He was not wont to call me Barabas. 
•'Or else I will confess:" Aye, there it 

But if I get him, coupe de gorge, for that 
He sent a shaggy tottered staring slave. 
That when he speaks draws out his grisly 

beard. 
And winds it twice or thrice about his ear ; 
Whose face has been a grindstone for men's 

swords; 
His hands are hacked, some fingers cot 

quite off; 
Who, when he speaks, grunts like a hog, 

and looks 
Like one that is employed in catzerie. 
And crossbiting— such a [sort of] rogue 
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As Is the husband to a hundred whores : 
And I by him must send three hundred 

crowns 1 
Wen, my hope is, he will not stay there 

still; 
And when he comes : Oh, that he were but 

herel 

Enter Pilia-Borsa. 

Pilia, Jew, I must have more gold. 

Bar. Why, want'st thou any of thy tale ? 

PiUa, No ; but three himdred will not 
serve his turn. 

Bar. Not serve his turn, sir? 

PiHa. No, sir; and, therefore, I must 
have five hundred more. 

Bar. Ill rather 

Pilia. Oh, good words, sir, and send it 
you were best ; see, there's his letter. 

[Gives letter. 

Bar. Might he not as well come as send ; 
I^ay bid him come and fetch it, what he 
writes for vou, ye shall have straight. 

Pilia. Aye, and the rest too, or else— • 

Bar. I must make this villain away [Aside. 
Please you dine with me, sir, — and you shall 
be most heartily poisoned. [Aside. 

Pilia, No, God-armercy. Shall I have 
these crowns? 

Bar. I cannot do it, I have lost m^ keys. 

Pilia. Oh, if that be all, I can pick ope 
your lodes. 

Bar. Or climb up to my counting-house 
window : you know my meaning. 

Pilia. I know enough, and therefore talk 
not to me of your coimting-house. The 
gold, or know, Jew, it is in my power to 
hangUiee. 

Bar. I am betrayed. 
*Tis not five hundred crowns that I esteem, 
I am not moved at that : this angers me, 
That he who knows I love him as myself. 
Should write in this imperious vein. Why, 

sir. 
You know I have no child, and unto whom 
Should I leave all, but unto Ithamore ? 

Pilia. Hme'smany words, but no crovms : 
the crowns. 

Bar, Commend me to him, sir, most 
humbly. 
And unto your good mistress, as unknown. 

Pilia. Speak, shall I have 'em, sir? 

Bar. Sir, here they are. 
Oh, that I should part with so much gold 1 
Here, take 'em, fellow, with as good a 

will- 
As I would see thee hang'd [Aside"] ; oh, 

love stops my breath : 
Never loved man servant as I do Ithamote. 



Pilia. I know it, sir. 

Bar. Pray, when, sir, shj^ll I see you at 

my house? 
Pilia. Soon enough, to your cost, sir. 
Fare you welL [Exit. 

Bar. Nay, to thine own cost, villain, if 
thou com'st. 
Was ever Jew tormented as I am ? 
To have a shag-rag knave to come, — 
Three hundred crowns, — and then five 

hundred crowns ! 
Well : I must seek a means to rid 'cm all, 
And presently ; for in his villainy 
He will tell all he knows, and I shall die 

for it. 
I have it :— 

I will in some disguise go see the slave. 
And how the villain revels with my gold. 

[Exit. 

Enter Bellamira, Ithamore, and 
Pilia-Borsa. 

Bell, m pledge thee, love, and therefore 
drink it off. 

Itha. Say'st thou me so? have at it ; and 
do you hear ? [ Whispers. 

Bell. Go to, it shall be so. 

Itha. Of that condition I will drink it up. 
Here's to thee. 

Bell. Nay, 111 have all or none. 

Itha. There, if thou lov'st me do not leave 
a drop. 

Bell. Love thee ; fill me three glasses. 

Itha. Three and fifty dozen, I'll pledge 
thee. 

Pilia. Knavely spoke, and like a knight 
at arms. 

Itha. Hey, Rivo Castiliano/aman's am^oi. 

Bell. Now to the Jew. 

Itha. Ha! to the Jew, and send me 
money he were best. 

Pilia. What would *st thou do if he should 
send thee none ? 

Itha. Do nothing ; but I know what I 
know ; he's a murderer. 

Bell, I had not thought he had been so 
brave a man. 

Itha. You knew Mathias and the 
Governor's son ; he and 1 killed 'em both, 
and yet never touched 'em. 

Pilia. Oh, bravely done. 

Itha. I carried the broth that poisoned 
the nuns; and he and I, snicle hand too 
fast, strangled a friar. 

Bell. You two alone. 

Itha. We two, and 'twas never known, 
nor never shall be for me. 

Pilia. Thin shall with me unto the 
Governor. [/iside to BeDaminw 
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Bell. And fit it should : but fiist let's have 
more gold. [Asidi. 

Come, gentle Ithamore, lie in my lap. 
Itha, Love me little, love me long ; let 
music rumble, 
Whilst I in thy inoon j lap do tumble. 

EMttr Barabas, with a lute, disguised. 

Bell, A French musician ; come, let's 
hear your skill? 

Bar, Must tuna my lute for sound, 
ttoanr, twang, first 

Itha. Wilt drink. Frenchman? here's to 
thee with a Pox on this drunken hiccup 1 

Bar, Gramercy, monsieur. 

Bell, Pr'ythee, Pilia-Borsa, bid the fiddler 
give me the posy in his hat there. 

PiUa, Sinah, you must give my mistress 
your posy. 

Bar, A voire commandment, madame. 

Bell, How sweet, my Itbamore, the flowers 
smell. 

Itha, Like thy breath, sweetheart, no 
violet like 'em. 

PiUa, Foh 1 methinks they stink like a 
hollyhock. 

Bar, So, now I am revenged upon 'em 
aU. 
The scent thereof was death ; I poisoned it. 

\Aside, 

Itha, Play, fiddler, or I'll cut your cat's 
guts into chitterlings. 

Bar, Pardonnet mot, be no in tune yet ; 
•o now, now all be in. 

Itha, Give him a crown, and fill me out 
more wine. 

Pilia. There's two crowns for thee, play. 

Bar, How liberally the villain gives me 
mine own gold. [Aside, 

Pilia, Methinks he fingers very well. 

Bar. So did you when you stole my gold. 
\AHde, 

PUia. How swift he runs. 

Bar, You run swifter when you threw my 
gold out of my window. [Aside, 

Bell, Musician, hast been in Malta long? 

Bar, Two, three, four month, madam. 

Itha, Dost not know a Jew, one Ba- 
rabas? 

Bar, Veiy mush ; monsieur, you no be 
his man? 

Pilia, His man? 

Itha, I scorn the peasant : tell him so. 

Bar, He knows it already. [Aside. 

Itha, Tis a strange thing of that Jew. he 
lives upon pickled grasshoppers and sauced 
mushrooms. 

Bar, What a slave's this ? the Governor 
feeds not as I do. [Aside, 



Itha, He never put on dean shirt since he 
was circumcised. 

Bar, Oh, rascal I I change myself twice 
a day. [Aside, 

Itha. The hat he wears, Judas left under 
the elder when he hanged himself. 

Bar. Twas sent me for a present from 
the great Cham. [Aside. 

Pilia. A nasty slave he is ; whither now, 
fiddksr? 

Bar, Pardonna moi, monsieur, me be no 
well. [Exit. 

Pilia. Farewell, fiddler : one letter more 
to the Jew. 

Bell. Pr'ythee, sweet love, one more, 
and write it sharp. 

Itha. No, I'll send by word of mouth 
now; bid him deliver thee a thousand 
crowns, by the same token, that the nuns 
loved rice, — that Friar Bamardine slept in 
his own clothes ; any of 'em wUl do it. 

Pilia. Let me alone to urge it, now 1 
know the meaning. 

Itha. The meaning has a meaning; come 
let's in : 
To undo a Jew is charity, and not sin. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT THE FIFTa 
SCENE I. 

Enter Governor, Knights, and Martin 

DelBosco. 
Gov, Now, gentlemen, betake you to 
your arms, 
And see that Malta be well fortified ; 
And it behoves you to be resolute ; 
For Calymath, having hovered here so long, 
Will win the town, or die before the walls. 
Knights. And die he shall, for we will 
never yield. 

Enter Bellamira and Pilia-Borsa. 

Bell, Oh, bring us to the Governor. 

Gov. Away with her, she is a courtesan. 

Bell. Whate'er I am, yet. Governor, hear 
me speak; 
I bring thee news by whom tbyson was slain : 
Mathias did it not, it was the Jew. 

Pilia. Who, besides the slauj^hter of 
these gentlemen. 
Poisoned his own daughter and the nuns, 
Strangled a friar, and I know not what 
Mischief besides. 

Gov. Had we but pryof of this— — 

Bell, Strong proof, my lord ; his mav'f 
now at my lodging. 
That was his agent, he'll confess it aU. 
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Gov, Go fetch him straight [Exeunt 
Ofl&cers] ; I always feared that Jew. 

Enter Officers with Barabas and 
Ithamore. 

Bar, 1*11 go alone ; dogs, do not hale me 

thus. 
Itha. Nor me neither, I cannot out-run 
you, constable : oh, my belly ! 
Bar, One dram of powder more had 
made all sure ; 
What a damned slave was I ! 
Gov, Make fires, heat irons, let the rack 

be fetched. 
Knights, Nay, stay, my lord, 't may be 

he will confess ? 
Bar, Confess 1 what mean you, lords, 

who should confess ? 
Gw, Thou and thy Tuik ; 'twas you that 

slew my son. 
Itha. Guilty, my lord, I confess : your 
son and Mathias were both contracted unto 
Abigail ; he forged a counterfeit challenge. 
Bar, Who carried that challenge? 
Itha, I carried it, I confess ; but who 
writ it? Marry, even he that strangled 
Bamardine, poisoned the nims, and his 
own daughter. 

Gcv, Away with him, his sight is death 
tome. 
Bar, For what, you men of Malta? hear 
me speak: 
She is a courtesan, and he a thief. 
And he my bondman. I^et me have law, 
For none of this can prejudice my life. 

Gcv, Once more, away with him ; you 

shall have law. 

Bar, Devils do your worst, I live in spite 

of you. \Aside, 

As these have spoke, so be it to their souls : 

I hope the poisoned flowers will work anon. 

[Aside, Exeunt, 

Enter the Mother ^Mathias. 

Mother, Was my Mathias murdered by 

the Jew? 
Femeze, 'twas thy son that murdered him. 
Gov, Be patient, gentle madam, it was he. 
He foiged ue daring challenge made them 

fight. 
Mother. Where is the Jew ? where is that 

murderer? 
Gov. In prison till the law has past on 

him. 

Enter Officer. 

j Qf. My lord, the courtesan and her man 

.- are dead : 

I So is the Turk and Barabas the Jew. 



Gov. Dead! 

Of. Dead, my lord, and here they bring 

his body. 
Bosco. This sudden death of bis is very 

strange. 

Re-tnter Officers carrying Barabas 
as dead. 

Gov, Wonder not at it, sir, the heavens 

are just. 
Their deaths were like theu: lives, then think 

not of 'em ; 
Since they are dead, let them be buried. 
For the Jew's body, throw that o'er the 

walls, 
To be a prey for vultures and wild beasts. 
So now away, and fortify the town. 

[Exeunt, bearing body o/BaiXd^aQS, which 
is to be sussed flung outside the 
fortress. 
Bar, [RisingX What, all alone ? well fare, 

sleepy drink. 
Ill be revenged on this accursM town ; 
For by my means Calymath shall enter in. 
I'll help to slay their children and their 

wives. 
To fire the churches, pull their houses down, 
Take my goods too, and seize upon my 

lanois : 
I hope to see the Governor a slave. 
And, rowing in a galley, whipt to death. 

Enter Calymath, Bassoes, and Turks. 

Caly, Whom have we there, a spy? 
Bar. Yes, my good lord, one that can spy 
a place 
Where you may enter, and surprise the 

town: 
My name is Barabas : I am a Jew. 
Caly, Art thou that Jew whose goods we 
heard were sold 
For tribute-money? 

Bar, The very same, my lord : 
And since that time they have hired a slave, 

my man. 
To accuse me of a thousand villainies : 
I was imprisoned, but escaped their hands. 
Caly. Didst break prison ? 
Bar. No, no ; 
I drank of poppy and cold mandrake juice : 
And being asleep, belike they thought mt 

dead. 
And threw me o'er the walls : so, or how 

else, 
The Jew is here, and rests at your command. 
Caly, 'Twas bravely done: but tell me, 
Barabas, 
Canst thou, as thou report'st, make Matto 
oun? 

; 
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Bar, Fear not, my lord, f<H: here ag^dnst 
the sluice, 
The rock is hollow, and of purpose digged. 
To make a passage for the running streams 
And common channels of the city. 
Now, whilst you give assault unto the walls, 
I'll lead five himdred soldiers through the 

vault. 
And rise with them i' the middle of the 

town, 
Open the gates for you to enter in. 
And by this means the city is your own. 
Caly, If this be true. I'U make thee 

governor. 
Bar. And if it be not true, then let me 

die. 
Caly, Thou'st doomed thyself. Assault 
it presently. \Exeunt. 

SCENE 11. 

Alarms, Enter Turks, Barabas, 6v.; 
Governor and Yjc\^\& prisoners, 
Caly. Now vail your pride you captive 
Christians, 
And kneel for mercy to your conquering 

foe: 
Now Where's the hope you had of haughty 

Spain? 
Femeze, speak, had it not been much better 
To [*ve] kept thy promise than be thus sur- 
prised? 
Gw. What should I say? We are cap- 
tives and must yield. 
Caly. Aye, villains, you must yield, and 
under Turkish yokes 
Shall groaning bear the burden of our ire ; 
And Barabas, as erst we promised thee. 
For thy desert we make thee governor; 
Use them at thy discretion. 
Bar. Thanks, my lord. 
Gov, Oh fatal day, to fall into the hands 
Of such a traitor and unhallowed Jew ! 
What greater misery could heaven inflict? 
Caly, Tis our command : and Barabas, 
we give 
To guard thy person, these our janizaries : 
Intreat them well, as we have us6d thee. 
And now, brave bassoes, come, we'll walk 

about 
The ruined town, and see the wreck we 

made: 

Farewell, brave Jew, farewell great Barabas ! 

{Exeunt, 
Bar, May all good fortune follow Caly- 
math. 
And now, as entrance to our safety. 
To prison with the Governor and these 
Captains, his consorts and confederates. 



Gov, Oh villain, heaven will be revenged 
on thee. \Exeunt, 

Bar. Avmy, no more, let him not trouble 
me. 
Thus hast thou gotten, by thy policy, 
No simple place, no small authority, 
I now am governor of Malta ,* true. 
But Malta hates me, and in hating me 
My life's in danger, and what boots it thee. 
Poor Barabas, to be the governor, 
Whenas thy life shall be at their command? 
No, Barabas, this must be looked into ; 
And since bv wrong thou got'st authority. 
Maintain it bravely by firm policy. 
At least improfitably lose it not : 
For he that liveth in authority. 
And neither gets him friends, nor fills his 

bags, 
Lives like the ass that JEsop speaketh of. 
That labours with a load of bread and wine» 
And leaves it ofif to snap on thistle tops : 
But Barabas will be more circumspect 
Begin betimes ; occasion's bald behind. 
Slip not thine opportunitv, for fear too late 
Thou seek'st for much, but canst not com- 
pass it* 
Within here I 

Enter Governor, with a Guard. 

Gov. My lord? 

Bar. Aye, lord, thus slaves will learn. 
Now, Governor, stand by there : — ^wait 
within, [Exit Guard. 

This is the reason that I sent for thee ; 
Thou seest thy life, and Malta's happiness. 
Are at my arbitrement ; and Barabas 
At his discretion may dispose of both : 
Now tell me. Governor, and plainly too. 
What think'st thou shall become of it and 
thee? 

Gov. This, Barabas; since things are in. 
thy power, 
I see no reason but of Malta's wreck. 
Nor hope of thee but extreme crudty ; 
Nor fear I death, nor will I flatter thee. 

Bar, Governor, good words ; be not so 
furious. 
Tis not thy life which can avail me aught. 
Yet you do live, and live for me you shall : 
And, as for Malta's ruin, think you not 
'Twere slender policy for Barabas 
To disposses himself of such a place ? 
For sith, as once you said, 'tis in this isle^ 
In Malta here, that I have got my goods^ 
And in this city still have had success. 
And now at length am grown your govemoTi 
Yourselves shall see it shall not be forgot : 
For as a friend not known, but in distress, 
111 rear up Malta, now remediless. 
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Gov, ^V^nU Barabas recover Malta's loss? 
Will Baiabas be good to Christians ? 
Bar, What wilt thou give me, Governor, 
to procure 
A dissolution of the slavish bands 
Wherein the Turk hath yoked your land 

and you? 
What ¥dll you give me if I render you 
The life of Calymath, 5urf»ise his men. 
And in an out-house t& the city shut 
His soldiers, till I have consumed 'em all 

with fire? 
What will you give him that procureth 
this? 
Gcv, Do but bringthis to pass whidi tboo 
pretend'st, 
Deal truly with us as thou intimatest. 
And I will send amongst the citizens ; 
And by my letters privately procure 
Great sums of money for thy recompense : 
Nay more, do this, and live thou governor 
stm. 
Bar, Nay, do thou this, Femeze, and be 
free; 
Governor, I enlarge thee ; live with me, 
Go walk about the dty, see thy friends : 
Tush, send not letters to 'em, go thyself. 
And let me see what money thou canst 

make; 
Here is my hand that I'll set Malta free : 
And thus we cast it : To a solemn feast 
I will invite young Selim Calymath, 
Where be thou present only to perform 
One stratagem that I'll impart to thee. 
Wherein no danger shall betide thy life, 
And I will warrant Malta free for ever. 
Gov. Here is my hand, believe me, Ba- 
rabas, 
I will be there, and do as thou desirest ; 
When is the time ? 

Bar. Governor, presently. 
F(m: Calymath, when he hath viewed the 

town, 
Will take his leave and sail toward Otto- 
man. 
Gov. Then will I, Barabas, about this 
coin, 
And bring it with me to thee in the evening. 
Bar. Do so, but fail not ; now farevrdl 
Femeze : \'Exit Governor. 

And thus £ar roimdly goes the business : 
Thus loving neither, will I live with both. 
Making a profit of my policy ; 
And he from whom my most advantage 

comes. 
Shall be my friend. 

This is the life we Jews are used to lead ; 
And reason too, for Christians do the like. 
Well, fiow about effecting this device : 



First to surprise great Selim's soldiers, 
And then to make provision for the feast. 
That at one instant all things may be done, 
My poUcy detests prevention : 
To what event my secret purpose drives, 
I know ; and they shall witness ¥dth their 
lives. \Bxii, 

SCENB III. 

Enter Calymath and Bassoes. 

Caly. Thus have we viewed the dty, seen 
the sack, 
And caused the ruins to be new repaired. 
Which with our bombard's shot and basi- 
lisks, 
We rent in stmder at our entry : 
And now I see the situation, 
And how secure this conquered island stands 
Environed with the Mediterranean sea, 
Strong countermined with other petty isles ; 
And, toward Calabria, backed by Sicilv, 
(Where Syracusian Dionysius reigned,) 
Two lofty turrets that command the town ; 
I wonder how it could be conquered thus? 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. From Barabas, Malta's governor, 

I bring 
A message unto mighty Calymath ; 
Hearing his sovereign was boimd for sea. 
To sail to Turkey, to great Ottoman, 
He humbly would' entreat your majesty 
To come and see his homely citadel. 
And banquet with him ere thou leav'st the 

isle. 
Caly. To banquet with him in his dtadel ? 
I fear me, messenger, to feast my train 
Within a town of war so lately pillaged. 
Will be too costly and too troublesome : 
Yet would I gladly visit Barabas, 
For well has Barabas deserved of us. 
Mess. Selim, for that, thus saith the 

Governor, 
That he hath in store a pearl so big. 
So predous, and withal so orient, 
As, be it valued but indifferently. 
The price thereof will serve to entertain 
Selim and all his soldiers for a month ; 
Therefore he humbly would entreat your 

highness 
Not to depart till he has feasted yon. 
Caly. I cannot feast my men in Malta 

walls, 
Except he place his tables in the streets. 
Mess. Know, Selim, that there is a mo- 
nastery 
Which standeth as an out-house to tte 

town: 

!• 
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There will be banquet them, but thee at 

home. 
With all thy bassoes and braYe followers. 
Caly, Well, tell the Governor we grant 
his suit, 
Well in this summer evenhig feast with him. 
Mess, I shall, my lord, [Exit, 

Caly, And now, bold basoes, let us to 
our tents, 
And meditate how we may grace us best 
To lolemnigft our Governor's great feast. 

[ExiUHt 

SCENE IV. 
Enter Governor, Knights, Del Bosco. 

Gw, In this, my countrymen, be ruled 
by me. 
Have special care that no man sally forth 
TiU vou shall bear a culverin discharged 
By him that bears the linstock, kindled 

thus; 
Then issue out and come to rescue me, 
For haply I shall be in distress, 
Or you releasM of this servitude. 
Knight. Rather than thus to live as 
Turkish thralls 
What will we not adventure ? 
G<nf, On then, begone. 
Knight. Farewell, grave Governor I 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Barabas, with a hammer, aiove, very 
busy: tfiwf Carpenters. 

Bar. How stand the cords? How hang 
these hinges ? fast ? 
Are all the cranes and pulleys sure? 
Pint Carp. All fast. 

Bar. Leave nothing loose, all levelled to 
my mind. 
Why now I see that you have art indeed. 
There, carpenters, divide that gold amongst 

you: 
Go swill in bowls of sack and muscadine I 
Down to the cellar, taste of all my wines. 
Carp. We shall, my lord, and thank you : 
[Exeunt. 
Bar, And, if you like them, dnnk your 
fill and die : 
For so I live, perish may all the world. 
Now Selim Calymath return me word 
That thou wilt come, and I am satisfied. 
Now sirrah, what, will he come ? 

Enter Messenger. 

Mes. He will ; and has commanded all 
. his men 
To come ashore, and march through Malta 
streets, 



That thou mayest feast them in thy citadeL 
Bar. Then now are all things as my wish 

would have 'em. 
There wanteth nothing bat the Governor's 

pdf. 
And see, he brings it 

Enter Governor* 

Now, Governor, the sum. 
Gcv. With free consent, a himdred thou- 
sand pounds. 
Bar. Pounds say'stthon. Governor? well, 

since it is no more 
111 satisfy myself with that; nay, keep it 

still. 
For if I keep not promise, trust not me. 
And Governor, now take my policy : 
First, for his army, they are sent before, 
Enta:ed the monastery, and underneath 
In several places are field pieces pitched. 
Bombards, whole barrels full of gimpowder, 
That on the sudden shall dissever it. 
And batter all the stones about their ean^ 
Whence none can possibly exxgit alive : 
Now as for Caljrmath and his consorts, 
Here have I made a dainty gallery, 
The floor whereof, this cable being cut. 
Doth £all asuiTder ; so that it doth sink 
Into a deep pit past recovery. 
Here, hold that knife, and when thou seest 

he comes, 
And with his bassoes shall be blithely set, 
A warning-piece shall be shot ofif m>m the 

tower. 
To give i^tit knowledge when to cut the 

cord. 
And fire the house; say, will not this be 

brave? 
Gov. Oh excellent 1 here, hold thee, Bap 

rabas, 
I trust thy word, take what I promised thee. 
Bar. No, Governor, 111 satisfy thee first. 
Thou shalt not live in doubt of any thing. 
Stand close, for here they oome [Governor 

retires^ : why, b not this 
A kingly kmd of trade to purchase towns 
By treachery, and sell 'em by deceit ? 
Now tdl me, worldlings, underneath the 

sun 
If greater falsehood ever has been done? 

Enter Calymath and Bassoes. 

Caly. Come, my companion bassoes, lee 
I pray 

How busy Barabas is there above 

To entertain us in his gallery ; 

Let us salute him. Save thee, Baiabail 
Bar. Welcome, great Calymath 1 
Gev. How the slave jeen at him. \Asi4$^ 
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Bar, Will 't please thee, mighty Selim 
Calymath, 
To ascend our homely stairs ? 

Caly, Aye, Barabsus; come, bassoes, at- 
tend. 
Gcru. Stay, Calymath! 
For I will show thee greater courtesy 
Than Barabas would have afforded thee. 
Knight \ytnthifi\. Sound a charge there I 
\A charge, the cable cut, a caldron dis- 
covered into which Bsrsibas/alls, 

Enter Calymath and Bassoes. 

Caly. How now, what means this ! 
Bar. Help, help me. Christians, help. 
Gov. See, Calymath, this was devised for 

thee. 
Caly. Treason I treason! bassoes, fly! 
Gov. No, Selim, do not fly; 
See his end first, and fly then if thou canst. 
Bar. Oh help me, Selim, help me. Chris- 
tians 1 
Governor, why stand you all so pitiless? 
Gov. Should I in pity of thy plaints or 
thee, 
AccursM Barabas, base Jew, relent? 
No, thus 111 see thy treachery repaid. 
But wish thou hadst behaved thee other- 
wise. 
Bar. You will not help me, then? 
Gov. No, villain, no. 
Bar. And villains, know you cannot help 
me now- 
Then Barabas breathe forth thy latest hate, 
And in the fury of thy torments strive 
To end thy life with resolution : 
Know, Governor, 'twas I that slew thy son ; 
I framed the challenge that did make them 

meet: 
Know, Calymath, I aimed thy overthrow, 
And had I but escaped this stratagem, 
I wotdd have brought confusion on you all. 
Damned Christian dogs, and Turkish in- 
fidels; 
But now begins the extremity of heat 
To innch me with intolerable pangs : 
Die life, fly soul, tongue curse thy fill, and 
die ! [Dies. 

Caly. Tell me, yoa Christians^ what doth 
this portend? 



Gov. This train he laid to have entrapped 
thy life ; 
Now, Selim, note the unhallowed deeds of 

Jews : 
Thus he determined to have handled thee. 
But I have rather chose to save thy life. 
Caly. Was this the t>anquet he prepared 
for us? 
Let's hence, lest further mischief be pre- 
tended. 
Gov. Nay, Selim, stay, for smce we have 
thee here. 
We will not let thee part so suddenly : 
Besides, if we should let thee go, all's one. 
For with thy galleys could'st thou not get 

hence. 
Without fresh men to rig and furnish them. 
Caly. Tush, Governor, take thou no care 
for that, 
My men are all aboard. 
And do attend my coming there by this. 
Gov. Why, heard'st thou not the trumpet 

sotmd a charge? 
Caly. Yes, what of that? 
Gov. Why then the house was fired, 
Blown up, and all thy soldiers massacred. 
Caly. Oh monstrous treason 1 
Gov. AJew'scoiutesy: • 
For he that did by treason work our fall. 
By treason hath delivered thee to us : 
Know, therefore, till thy father hath made 

good 
The ruins done to Malta and to us, 
Thou canst not part: for Malta shall be 

freed. 
Or Selim ne'er return to Ottoman. 
Caly. Nay rather, Christians, let me go 
to Turkey, 
In person there to mediate your i)eace ; 
To keep me here will naught advantage yoa. 
Gov. Content thee, Calymath, here thou 
must stay. 
And live in Malta prisoner ; for come all the 

world 
To rescue thee, so will we guard us now. 
As sooner shall they drink the ocean dry 
Than conquer Malta, or endanger us. 
So march away, and let due praise be given 
Neither to fate nor fortune, but to heaven. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 


Farewell base stoojrfng to the lordly peers 1 




My knee shall bow to none but to the lung. 


SCENE I. 


As for the multitude, they are but sparks. 


Enter Gavcston, reading a letter from 


Raked up in embers of their poverty ;— 
Tanii; I'll fawn first on the wind 


the king. 


That glanceth at my lips, and flieth away. 




But how now, what are these ? 


Gaveston, 
And share the kingdom with thy dearest 


Enter three poor Uesk. 


A r words that make me surfeit with de- 


Men, Such as desire your worship's ser« 


vice. 


light 1 


Gav, What canst thou do? 


What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston, 


z Man, I can ride. 


Than hve and be the favourite of a king ! 


Gav. But I have no horse. What art 


Sweet prince, I come; these, these thy 


thou? 


amorous lines 


9 Man. A traveller. 


Might have enforced me to have swum from 


Gav, Let me see— thou would'st do well 


France, 


To wait at my trencher, and tell me lies at 


And like Leander, gasped upon the sand. 


dinner-time ; 


So thou would'st smile, and take me in thine 


And as I like your discoursing, IH have you. 


arms. 


And what art thou? 


The sight of London to my exiled eyet 


3 Man, A soldier, that hath servedagainst 


Is as Elysium to a new-come soul ; 


the Scot 


Not that I love the city, or the men, 


Gav, Why there arc hospitals for such as 


But that it harbours him I hold so dear— 


you; 


The king, npon whose bosom let me lie, 
And with the world be still at enmity. 


I have no war ; and therefore, sir, be gone. 


3 Man. Farewell, and perish by a 


What need the arctic people love starlight, 


soldier's hand. 


To whom the sun shines both by day and 


That would'st reward them with an hos- 


night? 


pital 
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Gov. Aye, aye, these woxds of his move 

roe as much 
As if a goose would play the porcupine. 
And dart her plumes, thinking to pierce my 

breast. 
But yet it is no pain to speak men fair ; 
111 flatter these, and make them live in 

hope. [Asid^. 

You know that I came lately out of France, 
And yet I have not viewed my lord the king ; 
If I speed well, I'll entertain you all. 
Omnes. We thank your worship. 
Gav, I have some business. Leave me to j 

myself. I 

Omnes. We will wait here about thej 

court. [Exeunt, 

Gav. Do ; these are not men for me ; 
I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I 

please. 
Music and poetry are his delight ; 
Therefore I'll have Italian masks by night, 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing 

shows ; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad. 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns. 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic 

hay. 
Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian's shape. 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pearl about his naked arms, 
And in his sportful hands an olive-tree. 
To hide those parts which men delight to 

see. 
Shall bathe him in a spring; and there 

hard by, 
One like Actaeon peeping through the grove, 
Shan by the angry goddess be transformed, 
And running in the likeness of an hart 
By yelping hounds pulled down, shall seem 

to die ; — 
Such things as these best please his majesty. 
By'r lord ! here comes the king and the 

nobles 
From the parliament. I'll stand aside. 

Enter the King, Lancaster, Mortimer, 
senior, Mortimer, Junior, Edmund 
Earl of Kent, Guy Earl of Warwick, 

Edw. Lancaster! 
Lan. My lord. 

Gav. That earl of Lancaster do I abhor. 

[Aside. 

Edw, Will you not grant me thiis ? In 

spite of them 

111 have my will ; and these two Mortimers, 



That cross me thus, shall know I am dis- 
pleased. 
E. Mor. If you love us, my lord, hate 

Gaveston. 
Gav. That villain Mortimer, 111 be his 

death 1 [Aside. 

Y, Mor. Mine uncle here, this earl, and I 

myself. 
Were sworn unto your father at his death. 
That he should ne'er return into the realm : 
And know, my lord, ere I will break my 

oath. 
This swOTd of mine, that should offend your 

foes. 
Shall sleep within the scabbard at thy need, 
And imdemeath thy banners march who 

will. 
For Mortimer will hang his armour up. 
Gav. Mortdieul [Aside, 

Edw. Well, Mortimer, 111 make thee rue 

these words. 
Beseems it thee to contradict thy king? 
Frown'st thou thereat, aspiring Lancaster? 
The sword shall plane the furrows of thy 

brows. 
And hew these knees that now are grown so 

stiff. 
I will have Gaveston ; and you shall know 
What danger 'tis to stand against your 

king. 
Gav. Well done, Ned ! [Aside, 

Lan. My lord, why do you thus mcense 

your peers. 
That naturally would love and honour you 
But for that base and obscure Gaveston? 
Four earldoms have I, besides Lancaster- 
Derby, Salisbury, Lincoln. Leicester, 
These will I sell, to give my soldiers pay, 
Ere Gaveston shall stay within the realm ; 
Therefore, if he be come, expel him straight. 
Edw. Barons and earls, your pride hath 

made me mute ; 
But now I'll speak, and to the proof, I hope. 
I do remember, in my father's da^. 
Lord Piercy of the North, bemg highly 

moved, 
Braved Moubery in presence of the king ; 
For which, had not his highness loved him 

weU, 
He should have lost his head ; but with his 

look 
The undaunted spirit of Piercy was ap- 
peased, 
And Moubery and he were reconciled. 
Yet dare you brave the king unto his face ; 
Brother, revenge it, and let these their heads. 
Preach upon poles, for trespass of their 

tongues. 
War, Oh, our beads t 
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Edw, Aye, yours ; and therefore I would 

wish you grant. — 
War. Bridle thy anger, gentle Mortimer. 
K. Mor, I cannot, nor I will not ; I must 
speak. 
Cousin, our hands I hope shall £ence our 

heads. 

And strike ofFhis that makes you threaten us. 

Come, unde, let us leave the brainsick king, 

And henceforth parley with our nak^ 

swords. 

E. Mor, Wiltshire hath men enough to 

save our heads. 
War. All Warwickshire will leave him for 

my sake. 
Lan. And northward Lancaster hath 
many friends. 
Adieu, my lord ; and dther change your 

mind, 
Or look to see the throne, where you should 

sit. 
To float in blood ; and at thy wanton head. 
The glozing head of thy base minion thrown. 
[Exeunt Nobles. 
Edw, I cannot brook these haughty 
menaces ; 
Am I a king, and must be over-ruled? 
Brother, display my ensigns in the field ; 
I'll bandy with the barons and the earls, 
And either die or live with Gaveston. 
Gov, I can no longer keep me from my 
lord. \J2omes farward, 

Edw. What, Gaveston 1 welcome— Kiss 
not my hand — 
Embrace me, Gaveston, as I do thee. 
Why should'st thou kneel ? know'st thou not 

who lam? 
Thy friend, thyself, another Gaveston I 
Not Hylas was more mourned of Hercules, 
Than thou hast been of me since thy exile. 
Gov. And since I went from hence, no 
soulinhell 
Hath felt more torment than poor Gaveston. 
Edw, I know it—Brother, wekxmie home 
my friend. 
Now let the treacherous Mortimers conspire, 
And that high-minded Earl of Lancaster : 
I have my iti^, in that I 'joy thy sight ; 
And sooner shall the sea o'erwhelm my land, 
Ihan bear the ship that shall transport thee 

hence. 
I here create thee Lord High Chamberlain, 
Chief Secretary to the state and me. 
Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man. 
Gav, My lord, these titles fiar exceed my 

worth. 
Kent. Brother, the least of these may well 



For one of greater birth than Gaveston. 



Edw, Cease, brother : for I cannot brook 

these words. 
Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my 

gifts. 
Therefore, to equal it. receive my heart ; 
If for these dignities thou be envied, 
111 give thee more ; for. but to honour thee» 
Is Edward pleased with kingly r^[iment. 
Fear'st thou thy person ? thou shalt have a 

guard. 
Wantest thou gold? go to mv treasury. 
Wouldst thou be lov^ and feared ? receive 

my seals; 
Save or condenm, and in our name oonunand 
Whatso thy mind afifects, or £uicy likes. 

Gov. It shall suffice me to enjoy your love. 
Which whiles I have, I think mysdf as great 
As Caesar riding in the Roman street. 
With captive longs at his triumphant car. 

Enter the ^shop e^Coventry. 

Edw, Whitha goes my lord of Coventry 

so fast? 
Bish, To celebrate your fother's exequies. 
But is that wicked Gaveston returned ? 
Edw. Aye, priest, and lives to be lo- 
vengea on thee. 
That wert the only cause of his exile. 
Gov, 'TIS true ; and but for reverence of 
these robes. 
Thou should'st not plod one foot beyond 
this place. 
Bish. I did no more than I was bound 
to do; 
And, Gaveston, unless thou be reclaimed. 
As then I did incense the parliament. 
So will I now, and thou shalt back to France. 
Gov. Saving your reverence, you must 

pardon me. 
Edw. Throw off his gdden mitre, rend 
his stole. 
And in the channel christen him anew. 
Kent, Ah, brother, lay not violent hands 
on him. 
For hell complain unto the see of Rome. 
Gov. Let mm complain unto the see of 
hell. 
Ill be revenged on him for my exile. 
Edw, No, spare his life, but seize ttpon 
his goods: 
Be thou lord bishop and receive his rents. 
And make him serve thee as thy chs^lain : 
I give him thee — here, use him as thou wOt. 
Gov. He shall to prison, and there die in 

bolts. 
Edw, Aye, to the Tower, the Fleet, or 

where thou wilt. 
Bish. For this offence, be thou aociust of 
Godl 
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Edw. Who's there? Convey this priest 

to the Tower. 
Bish, Trae, true. 

£dw. But in the mean time, Gaveston, 
away, 
And take possession of his house and goods. 
Come, follow me, and thou shalt have my 

guard 
To see it done, and bring thee safe ag^. 
Gav. What should a priest do with so 
fair a house? 
A prison may best beseem his holiness. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

i Enter both the Mortimers, Warwick, and 
Lancaster. 
War, *Tis true, the Ushop Is In the 
Tower. 
And goods and body given to Gaveston. 
Lan. What 1 will they tyrannize upon the 
church? 
Ah, wicked king ! accursed Gaveston I 
This ground, which is corrupted with their 

steis, 
Shall be their timeless sepulchre or mine. 
K Mor. Well, let that peevish French 
man guard him sure ; 
Unless his breast be sword-proof he shall 
die. 
E. Mor, How now, why droops the earl 

of Lancaster ? 
Y, Mor, Wherefore is Guy of Warwick 

discontent? 
Lan, That villain Gaveston is made an 

earl. 
E, Mor, An earl ! 
War, Aye, and besides Lord Chamber- 
lain of the realm, 
And Secretaiy too, and Lord of Man. 
E, Mor, We may not, nor we will not 

suffer this. 
Y, Mor. Why post we not from hence to 

levy men? 
Lan, "My Lord of Cornwall," now at 
every word I 
And happy is the man whom he vouchsafes. 
For valUng of his bonnet, one good look. 
Thus, arm in arm, the king and he doth 

march: 
Nay more, the guard upon his lordship 

waits; 
And all the court b^ns to iSatter him. 
War, Thus leaningon the shoulder of the 
king. 
He nods and scorns, and smiles at those 
that pass. 
B. Mor. Doth no man take exceptions at 
the slave? 



Lan, All stomach him, but none dare 

speak a word. 
F. Mor, Aye, that bewrays their base- 
ness, Lancaster. 
Were all the earls and barons of my mind, 
We'd hale him from the bosom of the king, 
And at the court-gate hane the peasant up ; 
Who, swoln with venom of ambitious pride, 
Will be the ruin of the realm and us. 

Enter the Archbishop ^Canterbury, 
and a Messenger. 

War. Here comes my Lord of Cantei^ 

bury's grace. 
Lan, His countenance bewrays he is dis- 
pleased. 
Archbish. First were his sacred garments 
rent and torn. 
Then laid they violent hands upon him; next 
Himself imprisoned, and his goods asseized : 
This certify the pope ; — away, take horse. 
\&xit Messen^. 
Lan, My lord, will you take arms agamst 

the king ? 
Archbish. What need I ? God himself is 
up in arms, 
When violence is offered to the church. 
Y. Mor. Then will you join with us, that 
be his peers. 
To banish or behead that Gaveston? 
Archbish. What else, my lords? for it 
concerns me near ; — 
The bishoprick of Coventry is his. 

Enter Queen Isabella. 

F. Mor. Madam, whither walks your 

majesty so fast ? 
Queen. Unto the forest, gentle Mortimer, 
To live in grief and baleful discontent ; 
For now, my lord, the kine regards me not, 
But doats upon the love ofGaveston. 
He claps lus cheek, and hangs about his 

neck. 
Smiles in his face, and whispers in his ears ; 
And when I come he frowns, as who should 

say, 
"Go whither thou wilt, seeing I have 
Gaveston." 
B. Mor. Is it not strange, that be b thus 

bewitched? 
F. Mor. Madam, return unto the court 
again: 
That sly inveigling Frenchman we'll exile. 
Or lose our lives ; and yet ere that day come 
The king shall lose his crown ; for we have 

power, 
And courage too, to be revenged at full. 
Archbish. But yet lift not your swords 
against the king. 
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Lan, No ; but we will lift Gaveston from 

hence. 
War. And war must be the means, or 

he'll stay stilL 
Queen, Thenlethim stay ; for rather than 
my lord 
Shall be opiaessed with civil mutinies, 
I will endure a melancholy life, 
And let him frolic with his minion. 
Arckbish. My lords, to ease all this, but 
hear me speak :— 
We and the rest, that are his counsellors. 
Will meet, and with a general consent 
Confirm his banishment with our hands and 



Lan, What we confirm the king will frus- 
trate. 
K. Mor. Then may we lawftiUy revolt 

from him. 
War. But say, my lord, where shall this 

meeting be? 
Archbish. At the New Temple. 
Y. Mor. Content. 
Archbish, And, in the mean time, 111 

entreat you all 
To cross to Lambeth, and there stay with 

me. 
Lan. Come then, let's away. 
Y. Mor. Madam, farewell ! 
Queen. Farewell, sweet Mortimer; and, 

for my sake 
Forbear to levy arms against the king. 
K Mor, Aye, if words will serve, if not, I 

must [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 
JSnter Gaveston and M<Earl ^Kent. 

Gav. Edmund, the mighty prince of Lan- 
caster, 

That hath more earldoms than an ass can 
bear. 

And both the Mortimers, two goodly men, 

With Guy of Warwick, that redoubted 
knight. 

Are gone toward London— there let them 
remain. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Nobles, and the Arehbishop^ 
Canterbury. 

Lan. Here is the form of Gaveston's exile : 
May it please your lordship to subscribe 

your name. 
Archbish. Give me the paper. 

[He subscribes, as the others do after him, 
Lan, Quick, quick, my lord ; I long to 

write my name. 



War. But I long more to see him banished 
hence. 

Y, Mor, The name of Mortimer shall 
fright the king, 
Unless he be dedined from that base pea- 
sant. 

Enter the King, Gaveston, and Kent 

Edw, What, are you moved that Gaveston 
sits here? 
It is our pleasure, and Mre will have it so. 
Lan, Your grace doth well to place him 
by yoiur side. 
For no where else the new earl is so safe. 
E, Mor. What man of noble birth can 
brook this sight ? 
Quam male conveniuntt 
See what a scornful look the peasant casts t 
Pern. Can kingly lions fawn on creeping 

ants? 
War. Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
Aspir'st unto the guidance of the sun. 
Y. Mor. Their downfall is at hand, thdr 
forces down : 
We will not thus be faced and over-peered. 
Edw. Lay hands on that traitor Mor- 
timer ! 
E. Mor. Lay hands on that traitor 

Gaveston ! 
Kent. Is this the duty that you owe your 

king? 
War. We know our duties — let him know 

his peers. 
Edw. Whither will you bear him ? Stay, 

or ye shall die. 
E. Mor. We are no traitors ; therefore 

threaten not. 
Gav. No, threaten not, my lord, but pay 
them home I 

Were I a king 

Y. Mor. Thou villain, wherefore talk'st 
thou of a king. 
That hardly art a gentleman by birth? 
Edw. Were he a peasant, being my 
minion, 
I'll make the proudest of you stoop to him. 
Lan. My lord, you may not thus dis- 
parage us. 
Away, I say, with hateful Gaveston. 
E, Mor. And with the Earl of Kent that 
favours him. 

[Attendants remove Kent a«</Gaveston. 
Edw. Nay, then, lay violent hands upon 
your king, 
Here, Mortimer, sit thou in Edward's 

throne : 
Warwick and I^^ncaster, wear you my 

crown: 
Was ever king thus over-ruled as I ? 
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Lan. Learn then to rule us better, and the 

reahn. 
Y. Mor, What we have done, our heart- 
blood shall maintain. 
War. Think you that we can brook this 

upstart pride? 
Bdw. Anger and wrathful fuxy stops my 

speech. 
Archbish, Why are you mored? be 
patient, my lord, 
And see what we your counsellors have 
done. 
F. Mor^ My lords, now let us all be reso- 
bite. 
And either have our wills or lose our lives. 
Edw, Meet you for this? proud over- 
daring peers ! 
Ere my sweet Gaveston shall port from me, 
This isle shall fleet upon the ocean, 
And wander to the unfirequented Inde. 
Archbish, You know that I am l^;ate to 
the pope; 
OnTOur allegiance to the see of Rome, 
Subscribe, as we have done, to his exile. 
Y, Mor, Curse him, if be refuse ; and 
then may we 
Depose him and elect another king. 
Edw, Aye, there it goes— but yet I will 
not yield : 
Curse me, depose me, do the worst you can. 
Lan. Then linger not, my lord, but do it 

straight. 
Archbish. Remember how the bishop was 
abused 1 
Either banish him that was the cause thereof. 
Or I will presently discharge these lords 
Of duty and alliance due to thee. 
Bdw, It boots me not to threat — I must 
speak fair : {Aside. 

The legate of the pope will be obeyed. 
My lord, you shall be Chancellor of the 

realm; 
Thou, Lancaster, High Admiral of the 

fleet; 
Young Mortimer and his uncle shall be 

earls; 
And you, Lord Warwick, President of the 

North; 
And thou of Wales. If this content you 

not. 
Make several kingdoms of this monarchy, 
And share it equally amongst you all, 
So I may have some nook or comer left. 
To frolic with my dearest Gaveston. 
ArehHsh, Nothing shall alter us~we are 

resolved. 
Lan, Come, come, subscribe. 
Y, Mor, Why should you love him whom 
the w(»rld hates so ? 



Edw, Because he loves me more than all 
the world. 
Ah, none but rude and savage-minded men 
Would seek the ruin of mv Gaveston ; 
You that are noble bom snould pity him. 
War, You that are princely bom should 
shake him off: 
For shame, subscribe, and let the lown de- 
part. 
B, Mor, Urge him, my lord. 
Archbish. Axe you content to banish him 

the realm? 
Edw, I see I must, and therefore aoi cqof 
tent: 
Instead of ink I'll write it with my tean^ 

\Sub$crii». 
Y, Mor, The king is love-sick for hii 

minion. 
Edw, 'Tis done— and now, accursed handl 

fall off 1 
La/t. Give it me — I'll have it published in 

the streets. 
Y, Mor. I'll see him pesently despatched 

away. 
Archbish, Now is my heart at ease. 
War, And so is mine. 
Pent. This will be good news to the com- 
mon sort 
E, Mor, Be it or no, he shall not linger 
here. {Exeunt Nobtes, 

Edw. How fast they run to banish him I 
love! 
They would not stir, were it to do me 

good. 
Why shotdd a king be subject to a priest ? 
Proud Rome ! that hatchest sudi imperial 

grooms, 
With these thy superstitious taper-lights. 
Wherewith thy antichristian chturches blaze, 
I'll fire thy crsizM buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground ! 
With slaughtered priests make Tiber's chan- 
nel swell. 
And banks rise 14gher with their sepuldires 1 
As for the peers, that back the clergy thus. 
If I, be king, not <me of them shall live. 

Enter QtastskfXDu 

Gov, My lord, I hear it whispered every- 
where. 
That I am banished, and must fly the land. 
Edw. 'Tis tme, sweet Gaveston — Oh I 
were it false 1 
The legate of the Pope will have it so» 
And thou must hence, or I shall be deposed. 
But I will reign to be revenged of them ; 
And therefore, sweet friend, take it patiently* 
Live where thou wilt, 111 send thee gold 
enough; 
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And long thou shalt not stay, or if thou 

dost, 
m come to thee ; my love shall ne'er de- 
cline. 
Gov, Is all my hope turned to this hell of 

grief? 
Edw. Rend not my heart with thy too- 
piercing words : 
Thou from this land, I from myself am 
banished. 
Gov, To go from hence grieves not poor 
Gaveston ; 
But to forsake you, in whose gracious looks 
The blessedness of Gaveston remains ; 
For no where else seeks he felicity. 
Edw. And only this torments my wretched 
soul, 
That, whether I will or no, thou must depart. 
Be governor of Ireland in my stead. 
And there abide till fortune call thee home. 
Here take my picture, and let me wear 
thine ; [ They exchange pictures. 

O, might I keep thee here as I do this, 
Hajppy were 1 1 but now most miserable 1 
uav. 'Tis something to be pitied of a 

king. 
Edw, Thou shalt not hence — 111 hide 

thee, Gaveston. 
Gav. I shall be found, and then 'twill 

grieve me more. 
Edw, Kind words, and mutual talk makes 
our grief greater: 
Therefore, with dumb embracement, let us 

part — 
Stay, Gaveston, I cannot leave thee thus. 
Gav, For every look, my love drops down 
a tear: 
Seeing I must go, do not .renew, my sorrow. 
Edw. The time is little that thou hast to 
stay. 
And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill; 
But come, sweet friend, I'll bear thee on thy 
way. 
Gav. The peers will frown. 
Edw. I p^ not for their anger— Come, 
let's go ; 

that we might as well return as go. 

Enter Kent and Queen IsabeL 

Queen. Whither goes my lord? 

Edw. Fawn not on me, French strumpet! 

get thee gone. 
Queen. On whom but on my husband 

should I fawn? 
Gav. On Mortimer 1 with whom, ungentle 

queen — 

1 say no more— judge you the rest, my lord. 
Queen. In saying tms, thou wrong st me, 

Gaveston; 



Is't not enough that thou comipt'st my 

lord. 

And art a bawd to his affections. 
But thou must call mine honour thus in 

question? 
Gav. I mean not so; yoiu* grace must 

pardon me. 
Edw. Thou art too fanuliar with that 

Mortimer, 
And by thy means is Gaveston exiled ; 
But I would wish thee reconcile the lords, 
Or thou shalt ne'er be reconciled to me. 
Queen. Your highness knows it lies not in 

my power. 
Edw. Away then ! touch me not — Come^ 

Gaveston. 
Queen. Villain 1 'tis thou that robb'st me 

of my lord. 
Gav. Madam, 'tis you that rob me of my 

lord. 
Edw. Speak not unto her ; let her droop 

andpme. 
Queen. Wherein, my lord, have I deserved 

these words? 
Witness the tears that Isabella sheds. 
Witness this heart, that sighing for thee, 

breaks. 
How dear my lord is to poor Isabd. 
Edw. And witness heaven how dear thoa 

art tome 1 
There weep : for till my Gaveston be re- 
pealed. 
Assure thyself thou com'st not in my sight 
[Exeunt Edward and Graveston. 
Queen. O miserable and distress^ queen 1 
Would, when I left sweet France and was 

embarked, 
That charming Circe, walking on the waves. 
Had changed my shape, or that the marriage 

day 
The cup of Hymen had been frdl of poison. 
Or with those arms that twined about my 

neck. 
I had been stifled, and not lived to see 
The king my lord thus to abandon me 1 
Like frantic Juno will I fill the earth 
With ghastly murmur of my sighs and 

cries; 
For never doated Jove on Granymede 
So much as he on cursed Gaveston : 
But that will more exasperate his wrath: 
I must entreat him, I must speak him £Edr, 
And be a means to call home Gaveston : 
And yet he'll ever doat on Gaveston: 
And so am I for ever miserable. 

Enter the Nobles. 

Lan. Look where the sister of tlie JdDg ol 
France 
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Sits wringing of ber hands, and beats her 
breast 1 
War. The king, I fear, hath Ol-entreated 

her. 
Pern. Hard is the heart that injures such 

a saint. 
K. Mor. I know 'tis long of Gaveston she 

weeps. 
£. Mor. Why, he is gone. 
Y. Mor. Madam, how fares your grace? 
Queen. Ah, Mortimer 1 now breaks the 
king's hate forth. 
And he confesseth that he loves me not. ^ 
Y, Mor, Cry (quittance, madam, then ; 

and love not hun. 
Queen. No, rather will I die a thousand 
deaths: 
And yet I love in vain — hell ne*er love me. 
Lan. Fear ye not, madam; now his 
minion's gone, 
His wanton humour will be quickly left. 
Queen. Oh never, Lancaster 1 I am en- 
joined 
To sue upon you all for his repeal ; 
This wills my lord, and this must I perform, 
Or else be banished from his highness' pre- 
sence. 
Lan. For his repeal, madam ! he comes 
not back, 
Unless the sea cast up his shipwrecked body. 
War, And to behold so sweet a sight as 
that, 
Hicre's none here but would run his horse 
to death. 
K. Mor. But madam would you have us 

call him home? 
Queen. Aye, Mortimer, for till he be re- 
stored, 
The angry king hath banished me the court ; 
And, therefore, as thou lov'st and tender'st 

me. 
Be thou my advocate upon the peers. 
Y, Mor. What 1 wot;Qd you have me plead 

for Gaveston? 
£, Mor. Plead for him that will, I am 

resolved. 
Lan. And so am I, my lord I dissuade the 

queen. 
Queen. O Lancaster 1 let him dissuade 
the king, 
For 'tis against my will he should return. 
War. Then speak not for him, let the 

peasant go. 
Queen. 'Tis for myself I speak, and not 

for him. 
Pern. No speaking will prevail, and there- 
fore cease. 
Y, Mor. Fair queen, forbear to angle for 
thefisH 



Which, being caught, strikes hhn that takes 

it dead; 
I mean that vile torpedo, Gaveston, 
That now I hope floats on the Irish seas. 
Queen. Sweet Mortimer, sit down by me 
awhile. 
And I will tell thee reasons of such weight. 
As thou wilt soon subscribe to his repeat 
Y. Mor. It is impossiUe; but speak your 

mind. 
Queen, Then thus, but none shall hear 
it but ourselves. 

[Talis to Y. Mor. apart, 
Lan, My lords, albeit the queen win 
Mortimer, 
Will you be resolute, and hold with me? 
E. Mor. Not I, against my nephew. 
Pent. Fear not, the queen's words cannot 

alter him. 
War, No, do but mark how eamestly^he 

pleads. 
Lan. And see how coldly his looks make 

denial. 
War. She smiles, now for my life his 

mind is changed. 
Lan, I'll rather lose his friendship I, than 

grant. 
Y. Mor, Well, of necessity it must be sa 
My lords, that I abhor base Gaveston 
I nope your honours make no question. 
And therefore, though I plead for his re- 
peal, 
Tis not for his sake, but for our avail 1 
Nay, for the realm's behoof, and for the 
king's. 
Lan. Fie, Mortimer, dishonour not thy- 
selfl 
Can this be true, 'twas good to banish 

him? 
And is this true, to call him home again ? 
Such reasons make white black, and dark 
night day. 
Y, Mor. My lord of Lancaster, mark the 

respect. 
Lan. In no respect can contraries be 

true. 
Queen, Yet, good my lord, hear what he 

can allege. 
War, All that he speaks is nothing, we 

are resolved. 
Y, Mor. Do you not wish that Gaveston 

were dead? 
Pern. I would he were. 
Y. Mor. Why then, my lord, give me but 

leave to speak. 
E. Mor. But, nephew, do not play the 

sophister. 
Y, Mor, This which I urge is of a burning 
seal 
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To mend the king, and do our ootmtiy 

good. 
Know you not Gaveston hath store of gold, 
Which may in Ireland purchase him such 

friends. 
As he will front the mightiest of us all ? 
And whereas he shall Uve and be beloved, 
Tis hard for us to work his overthrow. 
War, Maik you but that, my lord of 

Lancaster. 
Y. Afar. But were he here, detested as 
he is. 
How eas'ly might some base slave be sub- 
orned 
To greet his lordship vrith a poniard. 
And none so much as blame the murderer. 
But rather praise him for that brave at- 
tempt, 
And in the chronicle enrol his name 
For purging of the realm of such a plague ? 
Pern. He saith true. 
LoM. Aye, but how chance this was not 

done before ? 

K, Mor. Because, my lords, it was not 

thought upon : 

Nay, more, when he shall know it lies in us 

To banish him, and then to caJl him home. 

"Twill malce him vail the top-flag of his 

pride. 
And fear to offend the meanest nobleman. 
£, Mor, But how if he do not, nephew? 
Y. Mor, Then may we with some colour 
rise in arms? 
For howsoever we have borne it out, 
Tis treason to be up against the king ; 
So we shall have the people of our side, 
Which for his father's sake lean to the 

king, 
But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom. 
Such a one as my lord of Cornwall is. 
Should bear us down of the nobility. 
And when the commons and the nobles 

join, 
'Tis not the king can buckler Gaveston ; 
We'll pull him from the strongest hold he 

hath. 
My lords, if to perform this I be slack, 
Think me as base a groom as Gaveston. 
Lan. On that condition, Lancaster will 

grant. 
War. And so will Pembroke and I. 
B. Mor. And I. 

Y, Mor, In this I count me highly 
gratified, 
And Mortimer will rest at your command. 
Queen, And when this favour Isabel for- 
gets, 
Then let her live abandoned and forlorn. 
But see, in happy time, my lord the kiog. 



Having brought the Earl of Cornwall on his 

way. 
Is new returned ; this news will glad him 

much ; 
Yet not so much as me ; I love hun more 
Then he can Gaveston ; would he loved me 
But half so much, then were I treble- 
blessed! 

BfUer King Edward, mourning, 

Edw, He's gone, and for his absence thus 
I mourn. 
Did never sorrow go so near my heart, 
As doth the want of my sweet Gaveston ! 
And could my croMm's revenue bring him 

back, 
I would freely g[ive it to his enemies, 
And think I gained, having bought so dear 
a friend. 
Queen, Hark ! how he harps upon his 

nunion. 
Edw, My heart is as an anvil unto 
sorrow. 
Which beats upon it like the Cyclops* 

hammers. 
And with the noise turns up my giddy brain. 
And makes me frantic for my Gaveston. 
Ah 1 had some bloodless fruy rose frx>m hell. 
And with my kingly sceptre struck me dead. 
When I was forced to leave my Gaveston 1 
Lan. Diablo 1 what passions call you 

these? 
Queen, My gracious lord, I come to bring 

you news. 
Edw, That you have parled with your 

Mortimer? 
Queen, That Gaveston, my lord, shall be 

repealed. 
Edw, Repealed! the news is too sweet to 

betruel 
Queen. But will you love me, if you find 

it so? 
Edw, If it be so, what will not Edward 

do? 
Queen, For Gaveston, but not for IsabeL 
Edw, For thee, frur queen, if thou loVst 
Gaveston, 
I'll hang a golden tongue about thy neck. 
Seeing thou hast pleaded with so good 
success. 
Queen, No other jewels hang about my 
neck 
Than these, my lord ; nor let me have more 

wealth 
Than I may fetch from this rich treasury — 
O how a kiss revives poor Isabel ! 
Edw. Once more receive my hand ; and 
let this be 
A second marriage 'twizt thyself and aw. 
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Queen. And may it prove more happy 
than the first 1 
My gentle lord, bespeak these nobles fair, 
That wait attendance for a gracious look, 
And on their knees salute your majesty. 
Etbo. Courageous Lancaster, embrace thy 
king; 
And, as gross vapours perish by the sun, 
Even so let hatred with thy sovereign's smile. 
Live tiiou with me as my companion. 
Lan. This salutation overjoys my heart. 
Edw. Warwick shall be my chiefest coun- 
sellor: 
These silver hairs will more adorn my court 
Than gaudy silks, or rich embroidery. 
Chide me, sweet Warwick, if I go astray. 
War. Slay me, my lord, when I offend 

your grace. 
Edw. In solemn triumphs, and in public 
^ows, 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the 
king. 
Pem. And with this sword Pembroke will 

fight for you. 
Edw. But wherefore walks young Morti- 
mer aside ? 
Be thou commander of our royal fleet ; 
Or if that lofty oflRce like thee not, 
I make thee here Lord Marshal of the realm. 
Y. Mor. My lord, I'll marshal so your 
enemies, 
As England shall be quiet, and you safe. 
Edw. And as for you. Lord Mortimer of 
Chirke, 
Whose great achievements in our foreign war 
Deserve no common place, nor mean re- 
ward ; 
Be you the general of the levied troops. 
That now are ready to assail the Scots. 
E. Mor. In this your grace hath highly 
honoured me. 
For with my nature war doth best agree. 
Queen. Now is the king of Englajid rich 
and strong. 
Having the love of his renownfed peers. 
Edw. Aye, Isabel, ne'er was my heart so 
light. 
Clerk of the crown, direct our warrant forth 
For Gaveston to Ireland : [Enter Beaumont 

with warrant] Beaumont, fly. 
As fast as Iris, or Jove's Mercury. 

Bea. It shall be done, my gracious lord. 
Edw. Lord Mortimer, we leave you to 
your charge. 
Now let us in, and feast it royally. 
Against our friend the Earl of Cornwall 

comes. 
We'll have a general tilt and tournament ; 
And then his marriage shall be solemnized. 



For wot you not that I have made him sure 
Unto our cousin, the Earl of Gloucester's 

heir? 
Lan. Such news we hear, my lord. 
Eduh That day, if not for him, yet for my 

sake. 
Who in tiie triumph will be challenger. 
Spare for no cost ; we will requite your love. 
War. In this, or aught your highness 

shall command us. 
Edw. Thanks, gentle Warwick: come, 

let's in and revel. 

[Exeunt. Manent the Mortimers. 
E. Mor. Nephew, I must to Scotland; 

thou stayest here. 
Leave now t' oppose thyself against the king. 
Thou seest by^ nature he is mild and calm, 
And, seeing his mind so doats on Gaveston* 
Let him without controlment have his will. 
The mightiest kings have had their minions : 
Great Alexander loved Hephestion ; 
The conquering Hercules for his Hylas 

wept ; 
And for Patroclxis stem Achilles drooped. 
And not kings only, but the wisest men : 
The Roman Tully loved Octavius; 
Grave Socrates wild Alcibiades. 
Then let his grace, whose youth is flexible, 
And promiseth as much as we can wish. 
Freely enjoy that vain, light-headed earl ; 
For nper years will wean him from such toys. 
Y. Mor. Uncle, his wanton humour 

grieves not me ; 
But this I scorn, that one so basely bom 
Shotddbyhis sovereign's favour growso pert, 
And riot it with the treasure of the realm. 
While soldiers mutiny for want of pay, 
He wears a lord's revenue on his back. 
And Midas-like, he jets it in the court. 
With base outlandish cullions at his heels, 
Whose proud fantastic hveries make such 

show. 
As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appeared^ 
I have not seen a dapper Jack so brisk ; 
He wears a ^ort Italian hooded cloak. 
Larded with pearl, and, in his Tuscan cap, 
A jewel of more value than the crown. 
WTiile others walk below, the king and he 
From out a window laugh at such as we. 
And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 
Uncle, 'tis this makes me impatient. 
E. Mor. But, nephew, now you see the 

king is changed. 
Y. Mor. Then so am I, and live to do 

him service : 
But whilst I have a sword, a hand, a heart, 
I will not yield to any such upstart. 
You know my mind ; come, uncle, let's away. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE 1. 

Enter Young Spencer and Baldock. 

Bald, Spencer, 
Seeing that our lord the Earl of Gloucester's 

dead, 
Which of the nobles dost thou mean to 

serve? 
F. Spem, Not Mortimer, nor any of his 

sicie; 
Because the king and he are enemies. 
Baldock, learn this of me, a factious lord 
Shall hardly do himself good, much less us ; 
But he that hath the flavour of a king. 
May with one word advance us while we 

live: 
The liberal Earl of Cornwall is the man 
On whose good fortune Spencer's hope de- 
pends. 
Bald, What, mean you then to be his 

follower? 
K. ^en. No, his companion; for he 

loves me well. 
And would have once preferred me to the 

king. 
Bald, But he is banished ; there's small 

hope of him. 
K. Spen, Aye, for a while ; but, Baldock, 

mark the end. 
A friend of mine told me in secresy 
That he's repealed, and sent for back again ; 
And even now a post came from the coiut 
With letters to our la^X fro*" the king ; 
And as she read she smiled, which makes 

me think 
It b about her lover Gaveston. 
Bald. 'Tis like enough ; for since he was 

exiled 
She neither walks abroad, nor comes in 

sight 
But I had thought the match had been 

broke off. 
And that his banishment had changed her 

mind. 
Y. Spen. Our lady's first love is not 

wavering; 
My life for thine she will have Gaveston. 
Bald. Then hope I by her means to be 

preferred, 
Havmg read unto her since she viras a child. 
Y, Spen. Then, Baldock, you must cast 

the scholar off, 
And learn to court it like a gentleman. 
Tis not a black coat and a uttle band, 
A velvet caped cloak, fiaced before with 

serge, 
And imelling to a nosegay all the day, 



Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 
Or sa]ring a long grace at a table's end, 
Or making low legs to a nobleman. 
Or looking doMmward with your eyelids 

close, 
And saying, "Truly, an't may please your 

honour," 
Can get you any favour with great men : 
You must be proud, bold, pleasant, resolute. 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves. 
Bald. Spencer, thou know'st I hate such 

formal toys. 
And use them but of mere hypocrisy. 
Mine old lord whOe he lived was so precise. 
That he would take exceptions at my 

buttons. 
And being like pins' heads, blame me for 

the bigness; 
Which made me curate-like in mine attire. 
Though inwardly licentious enough, 
And apt for any kind of villainy. 
I am none of these common peidants, I, 
That cannot speak without /ri^/^^a quod. 
Y. Spen. But one of those that saith, 

quandoquideMt 
And hath a special gift to form a verb. 
Bald. Leave off this jesting, here my lady 

comes. 

Enter the Lady. 

Lady. The grief for his exile was not so 
much, 
As is the joy of his returning home. 
This letter came from my sweet Gaveston : 
What need'st thou, love, thus to excuse 

thyself? 
I know thou couMst not come and visit me : 
/ will not long be from thee, though I die, 

[Reads, 
This argues the entire love of my lord ; 
When I forsake thee, death seiu on my 
heart : \ Reads. 

But stay thee here where Gaveston shall sleep. 
Now to the letter of my lord the king. — 
He wills me to repair unto the court. 
And meet my Gaveston? why do I stay, 
Seeing that he talks thus of my marriage- 
day? 
Who's there? Baldock 1 
See that my coach be ready, I must hence. 
Bald, It shall be done, madam. {Exit, 
'Lady. And meet me at the park-pale 

presently. 
Spencer, stay you and bear me company, 
For I have jo]fful news to tell thee of ; 
My lord of Cornwall is a coming over. 
And will be at the court as soon as we. 
Spen. I knew the king would have his 
homea^ain. 
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Lady, If all things sort out, as I hope 
they will. 
Thy service, Spencer, shall be thought upon. 
Spen. I humbly thank your ladyship. 
Lady. Come, lead the way; I long till I 
am there. \BxeunU 

SCENE II. 

Enter Edward, the Queen, Lancaster, 
Young Mortimer, Warwick, Pembroke, 
Kent, an// Attendants. 
Bdw, The wind is good, I wonder why 
he stays ; 
I fear me he is wrecked Upon the sea. 
Queen, Look, Lancaster, how passionate 
he is, 
And still his mind runs on his minion 1 
Lan, My lord. 
Edw, How now ! what news? is Gaveston 

arrived? 
K. Mor, Nothing but Gaveston 1 what 
means your grace ? 
You have matters of more weight to think 

upon; 
The King of France sets foot in Normandy. 
Edw, A trifle 1 we'll expel him when we 
please. 
But tell me, Mortimer, what's thy device 
Against the stately triumph we decreed? 
K Mor. A homely one, my lord, not 

worth the telling. 
Edw, Pray thee let me know it. 
K. Mor, But, seeing you are so desirous, 
thus it is : 
A lofty cedar-tree, flair flourishing, 
On whose top-branches kingly eagles perch. 
And by the bark a canker creeps me up. 
And gets into the highest bough of all : 
The motto, ^que tandem, 
Edw, And what is yours, my lord of Lan- 
caster? 
Lan, My lord, mine's more obscure than < 
Mortimer's. 
Pliny reports there is a flying flsh 
Which all the other fishes deadly hate. 
And therefore, being pursued, it tiUres the 

air: 
No sooner is it up, but there's a fowl 
That seizeth it : this fish, my lord, I bear. 
The motto this : Undique mors est. 
Kent. Proud Mortimer 1 ungentle Lan- 
caster! 
Is this the love you bear your sovereign ? 
Is this the fruit your reconcilement bears ? 
Can you in words make show of amity, 
And in your shields display your rancorous 

minds! 
What call you this but private libelling 
Against the Earl of Comwalland my brother? 



Queen. Sweet husband, be content, they 

all love you. 
Edw. They love me not that hate my 
Gaveston. 
I am that cedar, shake me not too much ; 
And you the eagles ; soar ye ne'er so high, 
I have the jesses that will pull you down ; 
And ^que tandem shall that canker cry 
Unto the proudest peer of Britainy. 
Though thou compar'st him to a flying fish. 
And threatenest death whether m nse or 

fall, 
Tis not the hugest monster of the sea, 
Nor foulest harpy that shall swallow him. 
K. Mor, If in his absence thus he favours 
him. 
What will he do whenas he shall be present ? 
Lan, That shall we see ; look where his 
lordship comes. 

Enter Gaveston. 

Edw. My Gaveston ! welcome to Tyne- 
mouth ! welcome to thy friend 1 
Thy absence made me droop and pine 

away ; 
For, as the lovers of fair Danae, 
When she was locked up in a brazen tower, 
Desired her more, and waxed outrageous, 
So did it fare with me : and now thy sight 
Is sweeter far than was thy parting hence 
Bitter and irksome to my sobbing heart. 
Gav, Sweet lord and king, your speech 
preventeth Qiine, 
Yet have I words left to eicpress my joy : 
The shepherd nipt with biting winter's rage 
Frolics not more to see the painted spring. 
Than I do to behold vour majesty. 
Edw, Will none of you salute my Gaves- 
ton? 
Lin. Salute him? yes; welcome, Lord 

Chamberlain ! 
Y. Mor. Welcome is the good Earl of 

Cornwall ! 
War, Welcome, Lord Governor of the 

Isle of Man ! 
Pem, Welcome, Master Secretary ! 
Kent. Brother, do you hear them ? 
Edw. Still will these earls and barons use 

me thus. 
Gav. My lord, I cannot brook these in- 
juries. 
Queen. Ah mel poor soul, when these 
begin to jar. \Aside, 

Edw. Return it to their throats, I'll be 

thy warrant. 
Gav, Base, leaden earls, that glory in 
your buth. 
Go sit at home and eat your tenants' beef; 
And come not here to scoff at Gaveston, 
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Whose mounting thoughts did never creep 

so low 
As to bestow a look on such as you. 
Lan» Yet I disdain not to do this for you. 
[Draws. 
Edw, Treason 1 treason 1 where's the 

traitor? 
Pern. Here! here! king: 
CoDvey hence Gaveston; they'll murder 

Gav. The life of thee shall salve this foul 



Y. Mor, Villainl thy life, unless I miss 



mine aim. [Ofets to stab him. 

5M< ' 



lortimer, what hast 



Queen. Ah! furious 

thou done ? 
Y. Mor. No more than I would answer, 
were he slain. 

[Exit Gaveston, with Attendants. 

Edw. Yes, more than thou canst answer, 

though he live ; 

Dear shall you both abide this riotous deed. 

Out of my presence! come not near the 

court. 

Y. Mor. I'll not be barred the court for 

Gaveston. 
l/in. We'll hale him by the ears unto the 

block. 
Edw. Look to your heads; his is sure 

enough. 
War. Look to your own crown, if you 

back him thus. 
Kent. Warwick, these words do ill be- 
seem thy years. 
Edw. Nay, all of them conspire to cross 
me thus ; 
But if I live, I'll tread upon their heads 
That think with high looks thus to tread me 

down. 
Come, Edmund, let's away and levy men, 
Tls war that must abate these barons' pride. 
[Exeunt the King, Queen, and Kent. 
War, Let's to our castles, for the king is 

moved. 
K. Mor, Moved may he be, and perish in 

his wrath ! 
Lan, Cousin, it is no dealing with him 
now, 
He means to make us stoop by force of 

arms; 
And therdbre let us jointly here protest, 
To prosecute that Gaveston to the death. 
Y, Mor. By heaven, the abject villain 

shall not live ! 
War, I'll have his blood, or die in seek- 
ing it 
Pern. The like oath Pembroke takes. 
Lan, And so doth Lancaster. 
Now send our hexalds to defy the king ; 



<And make the people swear to put him 
down. 

Enter Messenger. 

Y, Mor, Letters! from whence? 
Mess, From Scotland, my lord. 

[Giving letters to Mortimer. 
Lan. Why, how now, cousin, how fare 

all our friends? 
Y, Mor. My uncle's taken prisoner by 

the Scots. 
Lan. We'll have hun ransomed, man ; be 

of good cheer. 
Y, Mor, They rate his ransom at five 
thousand pound. 
Who should defiray the money but the king. 
Seeing he is taken prisoner in his wars ? 
I'll to the king. 
Lan, Do, cousin, and 111 bear thee com- 
pany. 
War. Meantime, my lord of Pembroke 
and myself 
Will to Newcasde here, and gather head. 
Y. Mor. About it then, and we will follow 

you. 
Lan. Be resolute and full of secresy. 
War. I warrant you. 

[Exit with Pembroke. 
Y. Mor. Cousin, and if he will not ran- 
som him, 
111 thunder such a peal into his ears. 
As never subject did unto his king. 
Lan. Content, 111 bear my part — Holloa! 
who's there? [Gvojd appears. 

Enter Guard. 

Y, Mor. Aye, marry, such a guard as this 

doth well. 
Lan. Lead on the way. 
Guard. Whither will your lordshi]»? 
Y. Mor. Whither else but to the king. 
Guard. His highness is disposed to be 

alone. 
Lan. Why, so he may, but we will speak 

to him. 
Guard. You may not in, my lord. 
Y, Mor. May we not? 

Enter Edward and Kent. 

Edw, How now ! what noise is this ? 
Who have we there, is't you? [Going. 

Y. Mor. Nay, stay, my lord, I come to 
bring you news ; 
Mine uncle's taken prisoner by the Scots. 
Edw. Then ransom him. 
Lan. 'Twas in your wars; you should 

ransom him. 
Y, Mar. And you shall xansom him, or 

else- 
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Kent, What! Mortimer, you will not 

threaten him ? 
Bdv), Quiet yourself, you shall have the 
broad seal, 
To gather for him thoroughout the realm. 
Lan, Your minion Gaveston hath taught 

you this. 
K. Mor, My lord, the family of the Mor- 
timers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell theh: 

land, 
*Twould lety men enough to anger you. 
We never beg, but use such prayers as 
these. 
Edw, Shall I still be haunted thus? 
K. Mor, Nay, now you're here alone, 111 

speak my mind. 
Lan. And so will I, and then, my lord, 

farewelL 
F. Mor, The idle triumphs, masks, las- 
civious shows. 
And prodigal gifts bestowed on Gaveston, 
Have drawn thy treasury dry, and made 

thee weak; 
The murmuring conunons, overstretch^, 
break. 
ijtn. Look for rebellion, look to be de- 
posed; 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 
And, lame and poor, lie groaning at the 

gates. 
The wild Oneyl, with swarms of Irish kerns, 
lives imcontrolled within the English pale. 
Unto the walls of York the Scots malce road, 
And unresisted drive away rich spoils. 
Y. Mor. The haughty Dane commands 
the narrow seas, 
While in the harbour ride thy ships un- 
rigged. 
Lmh, What fordgn prince sends thee am- 
bassadors? 
Y. Mor, Who loves thee, but a sort of 

flatterers ? 
Lan, Thy gentle queen, sole sister to 
Valois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 
Y, Mor, Thycoxut is naked, being bereft 
of those 
That make a king seem glorious to the 

world ; 
I mean the peers, whom thou should^st 

dearly love: 
Libels are cast against thee in the street : 
Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 
Lan. The Northern borderers seeing their 
houses burnt. 
Their wives and children slain, run up and 

down. 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 



Y, Mor, When wert thou in the field with 

banners spread ? 
But once : and then thy soldiers marched 

like players, 
With garish robes, not armour; and thy- 

Bedaubed with gold, rode laughing at th* 
rest. 

Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest. 

Where women's &vours nong like labels 
down. 
Lan. And thereof came it, that the fleer- 
ing Scots, 

To England's high disgrace, have made this 
jig: 

Maids ofBnglandt sore may you mourn. 

For your kmans you have lost at Bannocks- 
doum. 

With a heave and a ho. 

What weeneth the King Oj 

So soon to have toon Scotland, 

With a rombelow t 

Y, Mor. VTvgjaicm shall fly, to set my 

ancle free. 
Lan. And when 'tis gone, our swords 
shall purchase more. 
If ye be moved, revenge it if yott can ; 
Look next to see us with our ensigns spread. 
[Exeunt Nobles. 
Edw. My swelling heart for very anger 
breaks! 
How oft have I been baited by these peers, 
And dare not be revenged, for their power 

is great 1 
Yet, shall the crowing of these cockerels 
Affright a lion? Edward, unfold thy paws. 
And let their lives' blood slake tny fury's 

hunger. 
If I be cruel and grow tyrannous. 
Now let them thank themselves, and rue too 
late. 
Kent. My lord, I see your love for 
Gaveston 
Win be the ruin of the realm and you, 
For now the wrathfiil nobles threaten wars. 
And therefore, brother, banish him for ever. 
Edw. Art thou an enemy to my Gaveston? 
Kent. Aye, and it grieves me that I 

favoured him. 
Edw. Traitor, begone I whine thou with 

Mortimer. 
Kent. So will I, rather than with Gaveston. 
Edw, Out of my sight, and trouble me 

no more I 
Kent, No marvel though thou scorn thy 
noble peers. 
When I thy brother am rejected thus. 

[Bxii. 
K0 
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Edw, Away I 
Pdor Gaveston, that has no friend but me, 
Do what they can, well live in Tynemouth 

here* 
And, so I walk with him about the walls, 
What care I though the Earls begirt us 

round- 
Here Cometh she that's cause of all these 

Jan. 
BnUr thi Queen, with King's Niece, two 

Ladies, Gaveston, BaldcMck, and Young 

Spencer. 

Quun, My lord, 'tis thought the Earls 

are up in arms. 
Bdw, Aye, and 'tis likewise thought you 

flavour them. 
Queett. Thus do you still suspect me with- 
out cause? 
Lady, Sweet uncle ! speak more kindly to 

the queen. 
Gov. My lord, dissemble with her, speak 

her fair. 
Edw. Pardon me, sweet, I had foigot 

myself. 
Queen, Your pardon is quickly got of 

Isabel. 
Edw, The younger Mortimer is grown so 

brave, 
That to my face he threatens civil wars. 
Gov, Why do you not commit him to the 

Tower? 
Edw. I dare not, for the people love him 

well 
Gav, Why then we'll have him privily 

made away. 
Edw. Would Lancaster and he had both 

caroused 
A bowl of poison to each other's health ! 
But let them go, and tell me what are these. 
Lady, Two of my father's servants whilst 

he liv'd, — 
May't please your grace to entertain them 

now. 
Edw, Tell me, where wast thou bom? 
What is thine arms ? 

Bald, My name is Baldock, and my gently 
I fetch from Oxford, not from heraldnr. 
Edw, The fitter art thou, Baldock, for my 

turn. 
Wait on me, and 111 see thou shalt not want 
Bald. 1 humbly thank your majesty. 
Edw. Knowest thou him, Gaveston? 
Gav. Aye, my lord; his name is Spencer, 

he is wdl allied ; 
For my sake, let him wait upon your grace ; 
Scarce shall you find a man of more desert. 
Edw, Then, Spencer, wait upon me, for 

hissBke | 



111 grace thee with a higher style ere long. 
Y, Spen, No greater titles happen unto 
me, 
Than to be favourM of your majestv. 
Edw. Cousin, this day shidl be your 
marriage feast 
And, Gaveston, think that I love thee well, 
To wed thee to our niece, the only heir 
Unto the Earl of Gloucester late deceased. 
Gav. I know, my lord, many will stomach 
me, 
But I fcspect neither their love nor hate. 
Edw. The headstrong barons shall noC 
limit me; 
He that I list to &vour shall be great 
Come, let's away ; and when the marriage 

ends. 
Have at the rebels, and their 'complices I 

[Exeunt omnes„ 

SCENE III. 

Enter Lancaster, Young Mortimer, War- 
wick, Pembroke, and Kent 

Ktnt. My lords, of love to this our natifo 
land 
I come to join with you and leave the king ; 
And in your quarrel and the realm's behoof 
Will be the first that shall adventure life. 
Lan. I fear me, you are sent of policy. 
To undermine us with a show of love. 
War. He is your brother, therefore hare 
we cause 
To cast the worst and doubt of your revolt 
Kent, Mine honour shall be hostage of 
my truth: 
If that will not suffice, farewell, my lords. 
Y. Mor. Stay, Edmund; never was 
Plantagenet 
False of his word, and therefoie trust we 
thee. 
/Vmi. But what's the reason you should 

leave him now ? 
Kent. I have informed the Earl of Lan- 
caster. 
Lan. And it sufficeth. Now, my lords, 
know this, 
That Gaveston is secretly arrived. 
And here in Tynemouth frolics with the 

king. 
Let us with these our followers scale the 

walls. 
And suddisnly surprise them unawares. 
Y.Mor. I'll give the onset 
War. And I'll follow thee. 
K. Mor. This tottered ensign of my an- 
cestors. 
Which swept the desert shore of that dead 
sea. 
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Whereof we got the name of Mortimer, 
VTiXL I advance upon this castle's walls. 
Drams, strike alarum, ruse them from their 

sport. 
And ring aloud the knell of Gaveston I 
Lan, None be so hardy as to touch the 

king; 
But neither spare yon Gaveston nor his 

friends. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Bwter ike King and Spencer, to them 
Gaveston, 6*^. 

£dw. O tell me, Spencer, where is 

Gaveston? 
Spen, I fear me, he is slain, my gracious 

lord. 
Mdw. No, here he comes; now let them 

spoil and kill. 

Enter Queen, King's Niece, Gaveston, 
and Nobles. 

Fly, fly, my lords, the eaxis have got the hold. 
Take shipping and away to Scarborough, 
Spencer and I will post away by land. 
Gov, O stay, my lord, they 1^ not injure 

you. 
Edw. I win not trust them; Gaveston, 

awayl 
Gav, Farewell, my lord. 
Edw. Lady, farewell. 
Lady, Farewell, sweet uncle, till we meet 

again. 
Edw. Farewell, sweet Gaveston ; and fere- 

wdl, niece. 
Queen. No farewell to poor Isabel thy 

queen? 

Eaw. Yes, yes, for Mortimer, your lover's 

sake. [Exeunt all but Isabel. 

Quun. Heaven can witness I love none 

but you: 

From my embracements thus he breaks 

away. 
O that mine arms could dose this isle 

about, 

That I might pull him to me where I would 1 
Or that these tears, that drizzle from mine 

eyes, 
Had power to mollify his stony heart. 
That when I had him we might nev^ part 

Enter the Barons. Alarums, 

Lan, I wonder how he scaped I 
Y. Mar, Who's this, the queen? 
Queen. Aye, Mortimer, the miserable 

queen. 
Whose pining heart her inward sighs have 

blasted. 



And body with continual mourning wasted : 
These hands are tired with haling of my lord 
From Gaveston, from wicked Gaveston, 
And all in vain ; for, when I speak him fair, 
He turns away, and smiles upon his minion. 
Y, Mor. Cease to lament, and tell us 

Where's the king ? 
Queen. What would you with the king? 

is't him you seek? 
Lan. No, madam, but that cursM Gaves- 
ton. 
Far be it from the thought of Lancaster, 
To offer violence to his sovereign. 
We would but rid the realm of Gaveston : 
Tell us where he remains, and he shall die. 
Queen. He's gone by water unto Scar- 
borough ; 
Pursue him quickly, and he cannot scape ; 
The king hath left him, and his train is 



War. Forslow no time, sweet Lancaster, 

let's march. 
Y,Mor. How comes it that the king and 

he is parted? 
Queen. That thus your army, going 
several ways. 
Might be of lesser force: and with the 

power 
That he intendeth presently to raise, 
Be easiW suppressed ; therefore be gone. 
Y, Mor, Here in the river rides a Flemish 
hov; 
Let's all aboard, and follow him amain. 
Lan. The wind that bears him hence will 
fill our sails: 
Come, come aboard, 'tis but an hour's 
sailing. 
Y,Mor. Madam, stay you within this 

castle here. 
Queen. No, Mortimer, 111 to my lord the 

king. 
Y, Mor, Nay, rather sail with us to Scar- 
borough. 
Queen. You know the king is so sus- 
picious, 
As if he hear I have but talked with you. 
Mine honoiur will be called in question ; 
And therefore, gentle Mortimer, be gone. 
Y, Mor. Madam, I cannot stay to 
answeryou. 
But think of Mortimer as he deserves. 

[Exeunt Barons. 
Queen. So well hast thou deserved, sweet 
Mortimer, 
As Isabel could live with thee for ever. 
In vain I look for love at Edward's hand. 
Whose eyes are fixed on none but Gaveston : ! 
Yet once more I'll importune him with 
prayerr 
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If he be ttrange and not regard my words, 
My son and I will over into France, 
And to the lung my brother there com- 
plain, 
How Gaveston hath robbed me of his love : 
But yet I hope my sorrows will have end, 
And Gaveston this blessed day be slain. 

{Exit 

SCENE V. 

Enter Gaveston, pursued. 

Gov, Yet, lusty lords, I have escaped 

your hands, 
Your threats, your larums, and your hot 

pursuits; 
And though divorcM from King Edward's 

eyes. 
Yet liveth Pierce of Gaveston unsurprised. 
Breathing, in hope (malgrado all your 

beards, 
That muster rebels thus against your king) 
To see his royal sovereign once again. 

Enter the Nobles. 

War. Upon him, soldiers, take away his 

weapons. 
Y, Mor, Thou proud disturber of thy 

country's peace, 
Corrupter of thy king, cause of these 

broils. 
Base flatterer, yield ! and were it not for 

shame, 
Shame and dishonour to a soldier's name, 
Upon my weapon's point here should'st 

thou fall. 
And welter in thy gore. 

Lan. Monster of men I 
That, like the Greekish strumpet, trained to 

arms 
And bloody wars so many valiant knights ; 
Look for no other fortune, wretch, than 

death! 
King Edward is not here to buckler thee. 
War. Lancaster, why talk'st thou to the 

slave? 
Go soldiers, take him hence, for by my 

sword 
His head shall off: Gaveston, short 

warning 
Shall serve thy turn. It is our country's 

cause, 
That here severely we will execute 
Upon thy person : hang him at a bough. 
Gav. My lords ! — 
War. Soldiers, have him away ; — 
But for thou wert the favourite of a king, 
Thou shalt have so much honour at our 

hands. 



Gav. I thank you all, my lords : then I 

perceive, 
That heading is one, and hanging ii tbo 

other. 
And death is all 

Enter Eari of AmndeL 

iMn. How now, my lord of Anindd? 
Arun. Mv lords, King Edward greets 

you all by me. 
War. Arundel, say your message. 
Arun. His majesty, hearing yoo had 
taken Gaveston, 
Intreateth you by me, but that he may 
See him before he dies ; for why, he says. 
And sends you word, he knows that die ha 

shall; 
And if vou gratify his grace so £eff. 
He will be mindnil of the courtesy. 
War. How now? 
Gav. Renowned Edward, how thy name 

Revives poor Gaveston ! 
War. No. it needeth not ; 
Arundel, we will gratify the king 
In other matters ; be must pardon us In 

this. 
Soldiers, away with him 1 

Gav. Why, my lord of Warwick, 
Will not these delays be^et my hopes? 
I know it, lords, it is this life yoa 

aim at. 
Yet grant King Edward this. 

Y. Mor. Shalt thou appoint 
What we shall grant? Soldiers, away with 

him: 
Thus we will gratify the king. 
We'll send his head by thee; let him 

bestow 
His tears on that, for that is all he gets 
Of Gaveston, or else his senseless trunk. 
Lan. Not so, my lords, lest he bestow 
more cost 
In burying him, than he hath ever earned. 
Arun. My lords, it is his majesty's re- 
quest. 
And on the honour of a king he swears, 
He will but talk with him, and send him 
back. 
War. When, can you tell? Arundel, no ; 
we wot, 
He that the care of his re-alm remits, 
And drives his nobles to these exigents 
For Gaveston, will, if he sees him once. 
Violate any promise to possess him. 
Arun. Then if you will not trust his g^ce 
in keep, 
My lords, I will be pledge for his return. 
Y. Mor. 'Tis honourable in thee to oflGer 
this; 
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But for we know thou art a noble gentleman, 
We will not wrong thee so, to make away 
A true man for a miel 
Gav. How mean'st thoo, Mortimer? this 

is over-base. 
Y, Mor, Away, base groom, robber of 
king's renown. 
Question with thy companions and mates. 
Pern, My Lord Mortimer, and you, my 
lords, each one. 
To gratify the king's request therein, 
Touching the sending of this Gaveston, 
Because lus majesty so earnestly 
Desires to see the man before his death, 
I will upon mine honour imdertake 
To carry him, and bring him back again ; 
Provided this, that you my lord of Arundel, 
Will join with me. 

War. Pembroke, what wilt thou do ? 
Cause yet more bloodshed? is it not enough 
lliat we have taken him, but must we now 
Leave him on ' ' had I wist, " and let him go ? 
Pern, My lords, I will not over-woo your 
honours. 
But if you dare trust Pembroke with the 

prisoner, 
Upon mine oath, I will return him back. 
Arun. My lord of Lancaster, what say 

you in this? 
Lan. Why I say, let him go on Pem- 
broke's word. 
Pern. And you Lord Mortimer? 
Y. Mor, How say you, my lord of 

Warwick? 
War. Nay, do your pleasures, I know 

how 'twiU prove. 
Ptm. Then give him me. 
Gav. Sweet sovereign, yet I eome 
To see thee ere I die. 

War. Not yet perhaps. 
If Warwick's wit and policy prevail [Aside, 
Y. Mor. My lord of Pembroke, we de- 
Uver him to you ; 
Return him on your honour. Sound, away. 
[Exeunt all but Pembroke, Arundel, 
Gaveston, and Pembroke's men. 
Pern. My lord [of Arundel], you shall go 
with me. 
My house is not far hence ; out of the way 
A Uttle, but our men shall go along. 
We that have pretty wenches to our wives, 
Su:, must not come so near to baulk their 
lips. 
Arun. Tis very kindly spoke, my lord of 
Pembroke ; 
Your honour hath an adamant of power 
To draw a prince. 

Pern. So, my lord. Come hither James : 
I do commit this Gaveston to thee^ 



Be thou this night his keeper, in the morning 
We will discharge thee of thy charge; be 
gone. 
Gav. Unhai^y Gaveston, whither goest 
thou now? 

[Exit with Pembroke's men. 

Horse-boy. My lord, we'll quickly be at 

Cobham. [Exemni, 



ACT THE THIRD. 
SCENE I. 

Enter Gaveston moumingt and the Ead 

of Pembroke's Men. 
Gav. O treacherous Warwick! thus to 

wrong thy friend. 
James. I see it is your life these arms 

pursue. 
Gav. Weaponless must I &11, and die 
in bands? 
Oh ! must this day be period of my life ? 
Centre of all my bUss 1 An ye be men. 
Speed to the king. 

Enter Warwick and his company. 

War. My lord of Pembroke's men. 
Strive you no more— I will have that 
Gaveston. 
James. Your lordship doth dishonour to 
yourself, 
And wrong oar lord, your honourable 
friend. 
War. No, Tames, it is my country's 
cause I follow. 
Go, take the villain ; soMiers, come away. 
We'll make quick work. Conmaend me to 

your master. 
My friend, and tell him that I watched it 

well. 
Come, let thy shadow parley with Khig 
Edward. 
Gav. Treacherous eail, shall I not see the 

king? 
War. The king oi heaven perhi^, no 
other king. 
Away I [Exeunt Warwick and kis Men 
with Gaveston. 
James. Come, fellows, it booted not foe 
us to strive, 
We will in haste go certify our lord. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE n. 

Enter Kfag Edward and Young Spencer, 
Baldod:, and Nobles of the kin^s side, 
vfith drums and fifes, 
Edw. I long to hear an answer from tht 
' baronfl^ 
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Toaching my friend, my dearest Gavestoo. 
Ah ! Spencer, not the riches of my realm 
Can ransom him 1 ah. he is marked to die 1 
I know the malice of the youneer Mortimer, 
Warwick I know is rough, and Lancaster 
Inexorable, and I shall never see 
My lovely Pierce of Gaveston again f 
The barons overbear me vdth their pride. 
K. Spen. Were I King Edward, England's 

sovereign. 
Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, 
GieaX Edward Longshanks' issue, would I 

bear 
These braves, this rage, and sufifer uncon- 
trolled 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 
In mine own realm ? My lord, pardon my 

speech, 
Dkl you retahi your father's magnanimity. 
Did you regard the honour of your name, 
You would not suffer thus your majesty 
Be count^uft of your nobility. 
Strike off their heads, and let them preach 

on poles! 
No doubt, such lessons they will teach the 

rest. 
As by their preachments they will profit 

much. 
And learn obedience to their lawful king. 
Edw, Yea, gentle Spencer, we have been 

too mild, 
Too kind to them ; but now have drawn our 

sword. 
And if they send me not my Gaveston, 
We'll steel it on their crest, and poll their 

tops. 
Bald, This haught resolve becomes your 

majesty 
Not to be tied to their affection. 
As though your highness were a schoolboy 

stm. 

And must be awed and governed like a 
diikt 

Enter Hugh Spencer, fither to the Young 
Spencer, loith his truncheon and 
Soldiers. 

O, Sfen, Long live my sovereign, the 

noble Edward— 

In peace triumphant, fortunate in wars 1 

Edw. Welcome, old man, com'st thou in 

Edward's aid ? 

Then tell thy prince of whence, and what 

thou art. 

O. Spen, Lo, with a band of bowmen 

and of pikes. 

Brown bills and targeteers, four hundred 

strong, 
Sworn to defend King Edward's royal right. 



I come in person to your majesty, 
Spencer, the father of Hugh Spencer thete^ 
Bound to your highness everlastingly. 
For favour done, m him, unto us alL 
Edw. Thy father, Spencer? 
Y, Spin, True, an it like your grace. 
That pours, in lieu of all your goodnesi 

shown. 
His life, my lord, before your princely feet. 
Edw, Welcome ten thousand times, old 

man, again. 
Spencer, this love, this kindness to thy king; 
Argues thy noble mind and disposition. 
Spencer, I here create thee Eari of Wiltshire, 
And daily will enrich thee with our favour. 
That, as the sunshine, shall reflect o'er thee. 
Besides, the more to manifest our love, 
Because we hear Lord Bruce doth sdl his 

land. 
And that the Mortimers are in hand withal. 
Thou Shalt have crowns of us t'outbid the 

barons: 
And, Spencer, spare them not, [but] lay it on. 
Soldiers, a laigess, and thrice welcome all I 
Y, Spen, My lord, here comes the queen. 

£i»/cr/(l« Queen oii^i^ Son, and\jts9\x£^ 
a Frenchman, 

Edw, Madam, what news? 
Queen, News of dishonour, lord, and dis- 
content. 
Our friend Levune, faithful and full of trust, 
Informeth us, by letters and by words. 
That Lord Valois our brother, King of 

France, 
Because your highness hath been slack in 

homage. 
Hath seized Normandy into his hands. 
These be the letters, this the messenger. 
Edw, Welcome, Levune. Tush, Sib, if 

this be all, • 

Valois and I will soon be friends again. 
But to my Gaveston : shall I never see. 
Never behold thee more? Madam, in this 

matter. 
We will employ you and your little son ; 
You shall go parley with the King of France. 
Boy, see you bear you bravely to the king; 
And do your message with a majesty. 
Prince. Commit not to my youth things 

of more weight 
That fits a prince so young as I to bear, 
And fear not, lord and father, heaven's great 

beams 
On Atlas' shoulder shall not lie more safe. 
Than shall your charge committed to my 

trust. 
Queen. Ah, boy I this towardness makes 

thy mother fear 
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Thou art not marked to many days on earth. 
Edw. Madam, we will that you with speed 
be shipped, 
And this our son ; Levune shall follow 3rou 
With all the haste we can despatch him 

hence. 
Chuse of our lords to bear you company; 
And go in peace, leave us in wars at home. 
Queen. Unnatural wars, where subjects 
brave their king ; 
God end them once. My lord, I take my 

leave. 
To make my preparation for France. 

\Exit with Prince. 

Enter ArundeL 

Edw, What, Lord Arundel, dost thou 

come alone? 
Afun, Yea, my good lord, for Gaveston 

is dead. 
Edw. Ah, traitors I have they put my 
friend to death ? 
Tell me, Arundel, died he ere thou cam'st, 
Or didst thou see my friend to take his 
death? 
■irun. Neither, my lord ; for as he vras 
surprised. 
Begirt with weapons and with enemies round, 
I did your highness' message to them all ; 
Demanding him of them, entreating rather, 
And said, upon the honoiur of my name, 
That I would undertake to carry him 
Unto your highness, and to bring him back. 
Edw. And tell me, would the rebels deny 

me that? 
Y. Spen. Proud recreants I 
Edw. Yea, Spencer, traitois all. 
Arun. I found them at first inexorable ; 
The Earl of Warwick would not bide the 

hearing, 
Mortimer hardly, Pembroke and Lancaster 
Spake least : and when they flatly had denied, 
Refusing to receive me pledge for him. 
The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake ; 
" My lords, because our sovereign sends for 

him. 
And promiseth he shall be tale returned, 
I will this undertake to have him hence. 
And see him re-delivered to your hands.*' 
Edw. Well, and how fortunes [it] that he 

came not ? 
K. Spen. Some treason, or some villainy 
was the cause. 
Arun. The Earl of Warwick seized him on 

his way ; 
For being delivered unto Pembroke's men, 
Their lord rode home thinking his prisoner 

safe; 
But ere he came, Warwick in ambush lay. 



And bare him to his death ; and ina trench 
Strake off his head, and marched unto the 

camp. 
F. Spen. A bloody part, flatly 'gainst law 

of arms. 
Edw. O shall I roeak, or shall I sigh and 

die! 
K Spen. My lord, refer your Tengeance 

to the sword 
Upon these barons ; hearten up your men ; 
Let them not unrevenged murder your 

friends! 
Advance yoiu' standard, Edward, in the 

field. 
And march to fire them from their starting 

holes. [Edward knuls. 

Edw. By earth, the common mother of 

us all! 
By heaven, and all the moving ort>s thereof ! 
^ this right hand 1 and by my father's 

sword ! 
And all the honours longing to my crown ! 
I will have heads, and lives for him, as 

many 
As I have manors, castles, towns, and 

towers. \Risa, 

Treacherous Wan^ick ! traitorous Mortimer! 
If I be England's king, in lakes of gore 
Yoiu: headless trunks , your bodies will I trail, 
That you may drink your fill, and quaff in 

blood, 
And stain my royal standard with the same. 
That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immorta]3y 
On your accursed traitorous progeny. 
You villains, that have slain mv Gaveston ! 
And in his place of honour and of trust, 
Spencer, sweet Spencer, I adopt thee here : 
Aid merely of our love we do create thee 
Elari of Gloucester, and Lord Chamberlain, 
Despite of times, despite of enemies. 

K Spen. My lord, here's a messenger from 

the barons 
Desires access unto yoiur majesty. 
Edw, Admit him near. 

Enter £l# Heraldy>vm Hu Barons, with 
his coat of arms. 

Her, Long live King Edward, England's 

lawful lord ! 
Edw. So wish not they I wis that sent 
thee hither. 
Thou com'st from Mortimer and his oom- 

plices, 
A ranker rout of rebels never was. 
Well, saythy message. 
Her. The barons up in arms, by me 
salute 
Your highness with long life and happiness ; 
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And bid me say, as plainer to your giaoe^ 
That if without effusion of blood. 
You will this grief have ease and remedy, 
That from your princely person you ren^ve 
This Spencer, as a putrefying branch. 
That deads the royal vine, whose golden 



Empale your princely head, your diadem. 

Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts 
dim, 

Say they ; and lovingly advise your grace. 

To cherish virtue and nobility, 

And have old servitors in high esteem. 

And shake off smooth dissembling flatterers : 

This granted, they, their honours, and their 
lives. 

Are to your highness vowed and consecrate. 
K. Spen, Ah, traitors I will they still dis- 
play their pride ? 
Raw, Away, tarry no answer, but be 
gone I 

Rebels, \rill they appdnt their sovereign 

His sports, his pleasures, and his company? 

Yet, ere thou go, see how I do divorce 

{Embraces Spencer. 

Spencer from me. — Now get thee to thy 
lords. 

And tell them I will come to chastise them 

Fot murthering Gaveston; hie thee, get 
thee gone ! 

Edward with fire and sword follows at thy 
heels. 

My lords, perceive you how these rebels 
sweU? 

Soldiers, good hearts, defend your sove- 
reign's right, 

For now, even now, we march to make 
them stoop. 

Awayl \ExeunU Alarums^ excursions, 
agrcatfight, and a retreat, 

SCENE III. 

Enter the King, Old Spencer, Young 
Spencer, and the Noblemen of the 
King's side. 

Edw. Why do we sound retreat ? upon 
them, lords 1 
This day I shall pour vengeance with my 

sword 
On those proud rebels that are up in arms. 
And do confront and countermand their 
king. 
Y. Spen. I doubt it not, my lord, right 

will prevail. 
O. Spen. 'Tis not amiss, my liege, for 
either part 
To breathe awhile; our men, with sweat 
and dust 



AU choked well near, begin to faint for 

heat; 
And this retire refresheth horse and man. 
Y, Spen, Here come the rebels. 

Enter the Barons, Mortimer, Lancaster* 
Warwick, Pembroke, 6»tf. 

E. Mor. Look, Lancaster, yonder is 

Edward among his flatterers. 
Lan. And there let him be 
Till he pay dearly for their company. 

War, And shall, or Warwick's sword 

shall smite in vain. 
Edw. What, rebels, do you shrink and 

sound retreat ? , 

Y. Mor. No, Edward, no, thy flatterers 

£9unt and fly. 
Lan. They'd best betimes forsake thee^ 
and their trains. 
For they'll betray thee, traitors as they are. 
F. Spen. Traitor on thy fiace, rebellious 

Lancaster I 
Pent. Away, base upstart, bravest thoa 

nobles thus ? 
0. Spen. A noble attempt, and honourable 
deed. 
Is it not, trow ye, to assemble aid, 
And levy arms against your lawful king ! 
Edw. For whidi ere long their heads shall 
satisfy, 
To appease the wrath of their offended king. 
Y. Mor. Then, Edward, thou wilt fight 
it to the last. 
And rather bathe thy sword in subjects' 

blood. 
Than banish that pernicious company? 
Edw. Aye, traitors all, rather thai thus 
be braved. 
Make England's civil towns huge heaps of 

stones, 
And ploughs to go about our palace-gates. 
War. A desperate and unnatural reso- 
lution ! 
Alarum ! — to the fight ! 
St. George for England, and the baron^ 
right. 
Edw. St. George for England, and King 
Edward's right. [Alarums. Exeunt, 

Ee-enter Edward and his followers, with 
the Barons and Kent, captives. 

Edw. Now, lusty lords, now, not by chance 

of war. 
But justice of the quarrel and the cause, 
Vailed is your pride ; methinks you hang the 

heads. 
But we'll advance them, traitors; now 'tis 

time 
To be avenged on you for all your braves, 
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And for the murder of my dearest friend. 
To whom right well you knew our soul vras 

knit. 
Good Pierce of Gaveston, my sweet favou- 
rite. 
Ah, rebels ! recreants ! you made him away. 
Kent. Brother, in regard of thee, and of 
thy land, 
Did they remove that flatterer from thy 
throne. 
Edw. So, sir, you have spoke; away, 
avoid our presence I \Exit Kent. 

Accursed wretches, was't in regard of us, 
When we had sent our messenger to request 
He might be spared to come to speak with us. 
And Pembroke undertook for lus return. 
That thou, proud Warwick, watched the 

prisoner. 
Poor Pierce, and headed him *gainst law of 

arms; 
For which thy head shall overlook the rest, 
As much as thou in rage outwent'st the rest. 
War. Tyrant, I scorn thy threats and 
menaces. 
It is but temporal that thou canst inflict. 
Lan, The worst is death, and better die 
to live 
Than live in infamy under such a king. 
Edw. Away With them, my lord of Wn- 
chester ! 
These lus(y leaders, Warwick and Lan- 
caster, 
I charge you roundly— off" with both their 

heads; 
Away! 

War, Farewell, vain world I 
Lan, Sweet Mortimer, farewelL 
Y, Mor. England, imkind to thy nobility. 
Groan for this grief, behold how thou art 
maimed! 
Edw, Go, take that haughty Mortimer to 
the Tower, 
There see him safe bestowed ; and for the 

rest, 
Do speedy execution on them all. 
Begone ! 

K. Mor. What, Mortimer ! can ragged 
stony walls 
Immure thy virtue that aspires to heaven? 
No, Edward, England's scourge, it may not 

be, 
Mortimer's hope surmounts his fortune far. 
\The captive Barons are led off. 
Bdw. Sound drums and trumpets! March 
with me, my friends, 
Edward this day hath crowned him king 
anew. [Exeunt all except Young 
Spencer, Levune, and Bal- 
dock. 



F. Spm, Levune, the trust that we repose 

in thee, 
Begets the quiet of King Edward's land. 
Therefore begone in haste, and with advice 
Bestow that treasure on the lords of France, 
That, therewith all enchanted, like the 

guard 
That suffered Jove to pass in showers of gold 
To Danae, all aid may be denied 
To Isabel, the queen, that now in France 
Makes friends, to cross the seas with her 

young son, 
And step into his father's regiment. 
Levune. That's it these barons and the 

subtle queen 
Long levelled at. 

Bal. Yea, but, Levune, thou seest. 
These barons lay their heads on blocks to- 
gether ; 
What they intend, the hangman frustrates 

clean. 
Levune. Have you no doubt, my lords, 

I'll clap so close 
Among the lords of France with England's 

gold, 
That Isabel shall make her plaints in vain. 
And France shall be obdurate with her 

tears. 
Y. Spen. Then make for France, amain — 

Levune, away ! 
Proclaim King Edward's wars and victories. 
[Exeunt omnes. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 
SCENE I. 
Enter Kent 

Kent. Faur blows the wind for France; 

blow gentle gale, 
Till Edmund be arrived for England's good ! 
Nature, yield to my country's cause in this. 
A brother ? no, a butcher of thy friends ! 
Proud Edward, dost thou banish me thy 

presence? 
But ru to France, and cheer the wrongM 

queen. 
And certifv what Edward's looseness is. 
Unnatural king 1 to slaughter noble men 
And cherish flatterers 1 Mortimer, I stay 
Thy sweet escape ; stand gracious, gloomy 

night, to his device. 

Enter Young Mortimer, disguised, 

Y. Mor. Holloa ! who walketh there? 
Is't you, my lord ? 

Kent. Mortimer, 'tis I ; 
But hath thy potion wrought so happily? 
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K. Mar, It hath, my lord ; the warders 

sdl asleep, 

I thank them, gave meleave to pass in peace. 

But hath your grace got shipping unto 

France? 

Kent, Fear it not. \ExtunL 

SCENE II. 
Enter the Queen and her Son. 

Queen, Ah, boyi our friends do fiail us all 

in France; 
The lords are cruel, and the king unldnd ; 
What shall we do ? 

Prince. Madam, return to England, 
And please my father well, and then a fig 
For ^ my uncle's friendship here in France. 
I warrant you, I'll win his highness quickly ; 
He loves mebetterthanathousand Spencers. 
Queen, Ah, boy, thou art deceived, at 

least in this. 
To think that we can yet be tuned together; 
No, no, we jar too far. Unkind Vak>is 1 
Unhappy I^bel 1 when France rejects, 
Whither, oh t whither dost thou bend thy 

steps? 

BnUr Sir John of Henault 

Sir J. Madam, what cheer? 
Queen, Ah 1 good Sir John of Renault, 
Never so cheerless, nor so far distrest 
Sir y, I hear, sweet lady, of the king's 

unkindness ; 
But droopnot, madam, noble minds contemn 
Despair: will your grace with me to 

Henault, 
And there stay time's advantage with your 

son? 
How say jrou, my lord, will you go with 

3rourfinends, 
And shake o£f all our fortunes equally? 
Prince, So i>leaseth the queen, my 

mother, me it likes : 
The king of England, nor the court of France, 
Shall have me from my gracious mother's 

side. 
Till I be strong enough to break a staff; 
And then have at the proudest Spencer's 

head! 
Sir J. Well said, my lord. 
Queen. Oh, my sweet heart, how do I 

moan thy wrongs. 
Yet triumph in the hope of thee, my joy ! 
Ah, sweet Sir John ! even to the utmost vei^ge 
Of Europe, or the shore of Tanais, 
We will with thee to Henault— so we will :— 
The marquis is a noble gentleman ; 
His grace, I dare presume, will welcome me. 
Hut who are these? 



Enter Kent and Young Mortimer. 

Kent. Madam, long may you live, 
Much happier than your friends in England 

do! 
Queen, Lord Edmund and Lord Mortimer 

alive! 
Welcome to France I the news was here, 

my lord, 
That you were dead, orvery nearyour death. 
Y. Mor, Lady, the last was truest of the 

twain: 
But Mortimer, reserved for better hap. 
Hath shaken oflf the thraldom of the Tower, 
And lives t' advance your standard, good 

my lord. 
Prince. How mean you an the king, 

my father, lives ! 
No, my Lord Mortimer, not I, I trow. 
Queen, Not, son; why not? I would it 

vrere no worse. 
But, gentle lords, friendless we are in Fraooe. 
Y, Mor. Monsieur le Grand, a noble 

friend of yours. 
Told us, at our arrival, all the news ; 
How hard the nobles, how unkind the king 
Hath showed himself: but, madam, right 

makes room 
Where weapons wont : and, though so many 

friends 
Are made away, as Warwick, Lancaster, 
And others of our part and fJE^ction ; 
Yet have we friends, assure your grace, in 

England 
Would cast up caps, and clap their hands 

for joy, 
To see us there, appointed for our foes. 
Kent, Woukl all were well, and Edward 

well reclaimed. 
For England's honour, peace, and quietness. 
Y, Mor. But by the sword, my lord, *t 

must be deserved ; 
The king vnll ne'er forsake his flatterers. 
Sir J. My lords of England, sith th' un- 
gentle lung 
Of France refiiseth to give aid of arms 
To this distressM queen his sister here, 
Go you with her to Henault ; doubt ye not. 
We will find comfort, money, men and 

friends 
Ere long, to bid the English king a base. 
Now say, young prince, what think you of 

the match ? 
Prince. I think King Edward will outrun 

us all. 
Queen, Nay, son, not so; and you must 

not discourage 
Your friends, that are so forward in your 

aid. 
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Kent Sir John of Henault, pardon us, I 
pray; 
These comforts that ]roa give our woful 

queen 
Bind us in kindness all at vour command. 
Queen, Yea, gentle brother ; and the God 
of heaven 
Prosper your happy motion, good Sir John. 
K. Mor, This noble gentleman, forward 
inarms. 
Was bom, I see, to be our anchor-hold. 
Sir John of Henault, be it thy renown. 
That England's queen, and nobles in distress, 
Have been by thee restored and comforted. 
Sir J, Madam, along, and you my lord, 
with me, 
That England's peers may Henault's wel- 
come see. [Exeunt. 

SCENE ni. 

Enter the King, Arundel, the two Spehcers, 
with others, 

Edw. Thus after many threats of wrathful 
war, 
Triumpheth England's Edward with his 

friends ; 
And triiunph, Edward, with friends uncon- 

troUedi 
My lord of Gloucester, do you hear the 
news? 
Y. Spen, What news, my lord ? 
Edw. Why man, they say there is great 
execution 
Done through the realm; my lord of 

Arundel, 
You have the note, have you not ? 
Arun. From the lieutenant of the Tower, 

my lord. 
^w, I pray let us see it What have 
we there? 
Read it, Spencer. 

[Spencer reads their names., 
Why so ; they barked apace a month ago : 
Now, on my life, they'll neither bark nor 

Irite, 
Now, sirs, the news from France ? Gloucester, 

I trow. 
The lords of France love England's gold so 

well. 
As Isabdla gets no aid from thence. 
What now remains ; have you proclaimed, 

my lord, 
Reward for them can bring in Mortimer ? 
F. Spat, My lord, we l]^ve ; and if he be 
in England, 
He will be had ere long, I doubt it not. 
Edw, If, dost tho^i say ? Spencer, as 
true M death, J 



He is in England's ground ; our portmasters 
Are not so careless of their kill's command. 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now, what news with thee? from 
whence come these ? 
Mes. Letters, my lord, and tidings forth 
of France, 
To you, my lord of Gloucester, from Levune. 
Edw. Read. 

[Spencer reads the tetter.] 

** My duty to your honour premised ^ 6*^. 
/ have, according to instructions in that 
behalf, dealt with the King of France his 
lords, and effected, that the queen, all dis- 
contented and discomforted, is gone. Whither, 
if you ask, with Sir John of Henault, brother 
to the marquis, into Flanders : with them 
are gone Lord Edmund, and the Lord Mor- 
timer, having in their company divers of 
your nation, and others ; and, cu cons/ant 
report goeth, they intend to give King Edward 
battle in England, sooner than he ean look 
for them : this is all the news of import. 

Your honour's in all service, Levune." 

Edw, Ah, villains ! hath that Mortimer 

escaped? 
With him is Edmund gone associate ? 
And will Sir John of Henault lead the 

round? 
Welcome, a God's name, madam, and your 

son; 
England shall welcome you and all your 

rout 
Gall<x>, apace, bright Phoebus, through the 

sky, 
And dusty night, in rusty iron car. 
Between you both shorten the time, I pray, 
That I may see that most desirM day, 
When we may meet those traitors in th9 

field. 
Ah, nothing grieves me, but my little boy 
Is thus misted to countenance their ills. 
Come, friends, to Bristow, there to make us 

strong; 
And, winds, as equal be to bring them in. 
As you injurious were to bear them forth ! 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter the Queen, her Son, Kent, 
Mortimer, a/t^ Sir John. 

Queen, Now, lords, our loving friends and 

countrymen. 
Welcome to England all, with prosperous 

winds; 
Our kindest friends in Belgia have m% left, 
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To cope with friends at home; a heavy 

case 
When force to force is knit, and sword and 

glaive 
In civil broils make kin and cotintrjrmen 
Slaughter themselves in others, and their 

sides 
With their own weapons gore I But what's 

the help? 
Misgoverned kmgs are cause of all this 

wreck; 
And, Edward, thou art one among them all, 
Whose looseness hath betrayed thy land to 

spoil, 
Who made the channel overflow with blood 
Of thine own people; patron shouldst thou 

be. 
But thou— - 

K. Mor. Nay, madam, if you be a warrior, 
Ye must not grow so passionate in speeches. 
Lords, sith we are by sufferance of heaven, 
Arrived, and armM in this prince's right, 
Here for our country's cause swear we to him 
All homage, fealty, and forwardness ; 
And for the open wrongs and injuries 
Edward hath done to us, his queen and 

land. 
We come in arms to wreak it with the 

sword; 
That England's queen in peace may re- 



Her dignities and honours : and withal 
We may remove those flatterers from the 

king. 
That havoc England's wealth and treasury. 
Sir J, Sound trumpets, my lord, and for- 
ward let us march. 
Edward will think we come to flatter him. 
Kent, I would he never had been flattered 
more 1 {Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

Enter the King, Baldock, and Young 
Si^noett flying about the stage, 

Y, Spen, Fly, fly, my lord I the queen is 
over-strong; 
Her friends do multiply, and vours do faiL 
Shape we our course to Ireland, there to 
breathe. 
Edw, What 1 was I bom to fly and run 
away, 
And leave the Mortimers conquerors behind? 
Give me my horse, let's reinforce our troops : 
And in this bed of honour die with feme. 
Bald, O no, my lord, this princely reso- 
lution 
Fits not the time; away, we are pursued. 

\Exeunt, 



Enter Kent alone, with ^is sword 
and target, 

Kent. This way he fled, but I am come 

too late. 
Edward, alas ! my heart relents for thee. 
Proud traitor, Mortimer, why dost thou 

chase 
Thy lawful king, thy sovereign, with thy 

sword? 
Vile wretch I and why hast thou, of all un- 
kind. 
Borne arms against thy brother and thy 

king? 
Rain showers of vengeance on thy cursM 

head, 
Thou God, to whom in justice it belongs 
To punish this unnatural revolt I 
Edward, this Mortimer aims at thy life: 
O fly him then! but Edmund calm this 

rtge. 
Dissemble, or thou diest ; for Mortimer 
And Isabel do kiss, while they conspire : 
And yet she bears a face of love forsooth. 
Fie on that love that hatcheth death and 

hate! 
Edmund, away; Bristow to Ix>ngshanks 

blood 
Is false ; be not found single for suspect : 
Proud Mortimer pries near into thy walks. 

Enter the Queen, Mortimer, the Young 
Prince, and Sir John of Henault. 

Queen, Successful battle gives the God of 
kings 
To them that fight in right, and fear his 

wra.th. 
Since then successfully we have prevailed, 
ThankM be heaven's great architect, and 

you. 
Ere farther we proceed, my noble lords, 
We here create our well-belovM son. 
Of love and care unto his royal person. 
Lord Warden of the realm, and sith the 

fates 
Have made his father so infortunate, 
Deal you, my lords, in this, my loving lords. 
As to your wisdoms fittest seems in sdl. 
Kent„ Madam, without ofience, if I ma^ 
' ask. 
How will you deal with Edward in his 
fell? 
Prince, Tell me, good unde, what Ed- 
ward do vou mean? 
Kent. Nephew, your fether; I dare not 

call him king. 
Mor. My lord of Kent, what needs these 
questions? 
Tis not in her controlment, nor in oori, 
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But as the realm and parliament shall 

please, 
So shall your brother be disposed of. 
I like not this relenting mood in Edmund. 
Madam, 'tis good to look to him betimes. 
[Aside to the Queen. 
Queen. My lord, the mayor of Bristow 

knows our mind. 
K. Mor. Yea, madam, and they scape 
not easily 
That fled the field. 

Queen. Baldock is with the king, 
A goodlv chancellor is he not, my lord ? 
Sir J, So are the Spencers, the father 

and the son. 
Kent. This Edward is the ruin of the 
realm. 

Enter Rice ap Howell, and the Mayor of 
Bristow, with Old Spencer /mc'^^r. 

Rice. God save queen Isabel, and her 
princely son 1 
Madam, the mayor and citizens of Bristow, 
In sign of love and duty to this presence. 
Present by me this traitor to the state, 
Spencer, the father to that wanton Spencer, 
That, like the lawless Catiline of Rome, 
Revelled in England's wealth and treasury. 
Queen. We thank you all. 
y, Mor. Your loving care in this 
Deserveth princely favoms and rewards. 
But Where's the king and the other Spencer 
fled? 
Rice. Spencer the son, created Earl of 
Gloucester, 
Is with that smooth-tongued scholar Bal- 
dock gone. 
And shipped but late for Ireland with the 
king. 
Y. Mor. Some whirlvrind fetch them 
back or sink them all i {Aside. 

They shall be started thence^ I doubt it 
not. 
Prince. Shall I not see the king my father 

yet? 
Kent. Unhappy Edward, chased from 

E^land's botmds. 
Sir J. Madam, what resteth, why stand 

you in a muse? 
(^en. I rue my lord's ill-fortune; but 
alast 
Care of my country called me to this war. 
K. Mor. Madam, have done with care 
and sad complaint ; 
Your king hath wronged your country &nd 

himself. 
And we must seek to right it as we may. 
Meanwhile, have hence this rebel to the 
block. 



O. Spen. Rebel is he that fights against 
the prince ; 
So fought not they that fought in Edward's 
right. 
Y. Mor. Take him away, he prates ; you. 
Rice ap Howdl, 
Shall do good service to her majesty. 
Being of countenance in your country here, 
To follow these rebellious runagates. 
We in meanwhile, madam, must take ad- 
vice. 
How Baldock, Spencer, and their complices. 
May in their fall be followed to their end. 
\Exeunt omnes, 

SCENE VI. 

Enter the Abbot, Monks, Edward, 
Spencer, and Baldock. 

Abbot. Have you no doubt, my lord; 

have you no fear; 
As silent and as careful we will be. 
To keep your royal person safe with us, 
Free from suspect, and fell invasion 
Of such as have your majesty in chase, 
Yourself, and those your chosen company. 
As danger of this stormy time requires. 
Edw. Father, thy face should harbour no 

deceit. 
O ! hadst thou ever been a king, thy heart. 
Pierced deeply with a sense of my distress, 
Could not but take compassion of my state. 
Stately and proud, in riches and in train. 
Whilom I was, powerful, and full of pomp : 
But what is he whom rule and empeiy 
Have not in life or death made miserable ? 
Come Spencer, Baldock come, sit down 

by me ; 9^' 

Make trial now of thy philosophy. 
That in our famous nurseries of arts 
Thou suck'dstfix)m Plato and from Aristotle. 
Father, this life contemplative is heaven. 
O that I might this life in quiet lead I 
But we, alas t are chased ; and you, my 

friends. 
Your lives and my dishonour they pursue. 
Yet, gentle monks, for treasure, gold nor fee. 
Do you betray us and our company. 
Monk. Your grace may sit secure, if none 

but we 
Do wot of your abode. 
Y, Spen, Not one alive, but shrewdly I 

suspect 
A gloomy fellow in a mead below. 
He gave a long look after us, my lord, 
And all the land I know is up in arms. 
Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 
Bald. We were embarked foi Iielaiid« 

wretched we I 
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With awkward winds and sore tempests 

driven 
To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear 
Of Mortimer and his confederates. 

Bdw, Mortimer ! who talks of Mortimer? 
Who wounds me with thenameof Mortimer? 
That bloody man ! Good father, on thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with mickle care. 
O m^ht I never ope these eyes again 1 
Never again lift up this drooping head 1 

never more lift up this dying heart 1 

Y, Spen, Look up» my lord. — Baldock, 
this drowsiness 
Betkles no good ; even here we are betrayed. 

Bnttr, vntk Welsh hooks. Rice ap Howell, a 
Mower, and the Earl of Leicester. 

Mow, Upon my life, these be the men 

ye seek. 
Rue. Fellow, enough. My lord, I pray 

be short, 
A fair commission warrants what we do. 
Leices, The queen's commission, ui:ged 

by Mortimer : 
What cannot gallant Mortimer with the 

queen? 
Alas I see where he sits, and hopes unseen 
To escape their hands that seek to reave his 

life. 
Too true it is, quem dies vidit venieHs 

superbumt 
Hunc dies vidit fugiens jacentem. 
But, Leicester, leave to grow so passionate. 
Spencer and Baldock, by no other names, 

1 do arrest you of high treason here. 
Stand not on titles, but obey the arrest, 
Tis in the name of Isabel tne queen. 
My lord, why droop|you thus? 

Bdw, O day theiast of all my bliss on 
earth! 
Centre of all misfortune 1 O my stars 
Why do you lour unkindly on a king? 
Comes Leicester then in Isabella's name. 
To take my life, my company from me? 
Here man, rip up tms panting breast of mine, 
And take my heart in rescue of my friends. 
Rice. Away with them ! 
K. Spem, It may become thee yet, 
To let us take our farewell of his grace. 
AiM. My heart with pity yearns to see 
this sight, 
A king to bear these words and proud com- 
mands. 
Bdw. Spencer, sweet Spencer, thus then 

must we part? 
K. Spem, We must, my lord, so will the 

angiy heavens. 
Bdw. NaysowiUhell and cruel Mortimer; 
Tbe geatk heavens have not to do in this. 



Bald. My lord, it is in vain to grieve or 
storm. 
Here humbly of your grace we take our 

leaves ; 

Our lots are cast, I fear me, so is thine. 
JSdw. In heaven we may, in earth ne'er 
shall we meet : 
And, Leicester, say.whatshallbecomeofus? 
Leiies. Your majesty must go to KiUing- 

worth. 
Bdw. Must I it is somewhat hard, when 

kings must go. 
Leices. Here is alitter ready for your grace. 
That waits your pleasure, and the day grows 
old. 
Bice. As good be gone, as stay and be 

benighted. 
Bdw. A litter hast thou? lay me on a 
hearse. 
And to the gates of hell convey me hence ; 
Let Pluto's bells ring out my fatal knell, 
And hags howl for my death at Charon's 

shore. 
For friend hath [hapless] Edward none, but 

these; 
And these must die under a tyrant's sword. 
Bice. My lord, be going ; care not for 
these. 
For we shall see them shorter by the heads. 
Bdw. Well, that shall be, shall be ; part 
we must ! 
Sweet Spencer, gentle Baldock, part we 

must 1 
Hence feignM weeds ! unfeignM are my 
woes ; [Casts of his disguise. 

Father, farewell I Leicester, thou stay st for 

me. 
And ^o I must Life, farewell, with my 
friends. r-5^«««/ Edward «»</ Leicester. 
Y. Spen. On, is he gone i is noble Edward 
gone 1 
Parted from hence? never to see us more? 
Rent, sphere of heaven I and, fire, forsake 

thy orb I 
Earth, melt to air I gone is my sovereign, 
Gone, gone, alas ! never to make retiun. 
Bald. Spencer, I see our souls are fleeting 
hence ; 
We are deprived the sunshine of our life : 
Make for a new life, man ; throw up thy 

eyes. 
And heart and hands to heaven's immortal 

throne ; 
Pay nature's debt with cheerful countenance ; 
Reduce we all our lessons unto this. 
To die, sweet Spencer, therefore live we all ; 
Spencer, all live to die, and rise to falL 

Bice. Come, come, keep these preach- 
ments till you come to the place apfniinted. 
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You, and such as you are, have made 
wise work in England ; will your lordships 
away? 

Mow. Your lordship I trust will remember 
me? 

Rice. Remember thee, fellow I what else? 
Follow me to the town, [Exeunt. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCENE I. 

Enter the King, Leicester, the Bishop of 
Winchester, and Trussel. 

Leices. Be patient, good my lord, cease 

to lament, 
Imagine Killingworth castle were your 

court, 
And that you lay for pleasure here a space. 
Not of compulsion or necessity. 
Edw. Leicester, if gentle words might 

comfort me, 
Thy speeches long ago had eased my 

sorrows ; 
For kind and loving hast thou always been. 
The griefs of private men are soon allayed. 
But not of kings. The forest deer, being 

struck, 
Runs to an herb that doseth up the wounds ; 
But, when the imperial lion's flesh is goied. 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful 

paw, 
And highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the 

air. 
And so it fares with me, whose dauntless 

mind 
The ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 
And that unnatural queen, false Isabel, 
That thus hath pent and mewed me in a 

prison; 
For such outrageous passions doy my soul, 
As with the wings of rancour and disdain, 
Full often am I soaring up to heaven, 
To plain me to the gods against them 

But when I call to mind I am a king, 
Methinks I should revenge me of my 

wrongs, 
That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 
But what are kings, when r^ment is gone, 
But perfect shadows in a sunshine day? 
My nobles rule, I bear the name of king ; 
I wear the crown but am controlled by 

them. 
By McMTtimer, and my unconstant queen, 
Who spots my nuptial bed with innmy ; 



Whilst I am lodged within this cave of 

care, 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends, 
To company my heart with sad laments. 
That bleeds within me for this strange 

exchange. 
But tell me, must I now resign my crown, 
To make usurping Mortimer a king? 

Winch. Your grace mistakes, it is for 

England's good, 
And princely Edward's right we crave the 

crown. 
Edw. No, 'tis for Mortimer, not Edward's 

head; 
For he's a lamb, encompassM by wolves. 
Which in a moment will abridge his life. 
But if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 
Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchless 

fire! 
Or like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 
Engirt the temples of his hateful head ; 
So shall not England's vine be perished, 
But Edward's name siuvive, though Edward 

dies. 
Leices. My lord, why waste you thus the 

time away? 
They stay your answer ; will you yield your 

crown? 
Edw. Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly 

I can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without 

cause; 
To give ambitious Mortimer my right. 
That like a mountain overwhelms my bliss. 
In which extremes my mind here mur- 

thered is. 
But what the heavens appoint, I must obey! 
Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward 

too ; [Tctking off the crown. 

Two kings in England cannot reign at once. 
But stay awhile, let me be king till night. 
That I may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 
So shall my eyes receive their last content. 
My head, the latest honour due to it, 
And jointly both yield up their wished right. 
Continue ever thou celestial sun ; 
Let never silent night possess this dime : 
Stand still you watches of the element ; 
All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 
That Edward may be still fair England's 

khig; 
But day's bright beam doth vanish fast 

away. 
And needs I must resign my wishM crown. 
Inhuman creatures I nursed with tiger's 

milkl 
Why gape you for your sovereign'i oyer* 

thirowt 
My diadem I mean, and guiltless life. 

L 
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See, monsters, sec, 111 wear my crown 
again ! [He puts on the crovon. 

What, fear you not the fury of your king ? 
But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led. 
They pass not for thy frowns as late they 

did. 
But seek to make a new-elected king ; 
Which fills my mind with strange despair- 
ing thoughts. 
Which thoughts are martyrM with endless 

torments, 
And in this torment comfort find I none. 
But that I feel the crown upon my head, 
Andiherefore let me wear it yet awhile. 
Trus. My lord, the pariiament must have 
present news, 
And therefore say wOl you resign or no ? 

\The Y:\xizrageth, 
Edw, m not resign I not whilst I Uve ! 
Traitors, be gone ! join you with Mortimer ! 
Elect, conspire, install, do what you will : — 
Their bloo^ and yours shall seal these trea- 
cheries ! 
Winch. This answer well return, and so 

farewell. 

Leices, Call them again, my lord, and 
speak them fair ; 
For if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 
Edw. Call thou them back, I have no 

power to speak. 
Leices. My lord, the king is willing to re- 
sign. 
Winch. If he be not, let him choose. 
Edw. O would I might ! but heavens and 
earth conspire 
To make me miserable! Here receive my 

crown; 
Receive it? no, these innocent hands of 

mine 
Shall not be guSty of so foul a crime. 
He of you all that most desires my blood. 
And will be called the murtherer of a king. 
Take it What, are you moved? pity you 

me? 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 
And Isabel, whose ^es, being turned to 

steel. 
Will sooner ^)aride fire than shed a tear. 
Yet stay, for rather than I'll look on them, 
Here, here 1 Now, sweet God of heaven, 

[Me gives them the crovm, 
Make me despise this transitoiy pomp, 
And sit for ever enthronized in heaven ! 
Come, death, and with thy fingers cl6se my 

eyes. 
Or if I live, let me forget myselt 
Winch. My lord. 

Bdw, Call noo not loxd ; away— out of my 
tight: 



Ah, pardon me : grief makes me lunatic I 
Let not that Mortimer protect my son ; 
More safety is there in a tiger's jaws, 
Than his embracements->bear this to the 

queen. 
Wet with my tears, and dried again with 

sighs ; [Gives a handkerchief. 

If with the sight thereof she be not moved, 
Return it back and dip it in my blood. 
Commend me to my son, and bid him rule 
Better than I. Yet how have I transgrest, 
Unless it be with too much clemency? 
Trus. And thus most humbly do we take 

our leave. 

[Exeunt Bishop and Attendants. 
Edw. Farewell; I know the next news 

that they bring 
Will be my death ; and welcome shall it be; 
To wretched men, death is felicity. 

Enter Berkeley, who gives a paper to 
Leicester. 

Leices, Another post ! what news brings 

he? 
EcCw. Such news as I" expect — come, 
Berkeley, come 
And tell thy message to my naked breast 
Berk. My lord, think not a thought so 
villainous 
Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 
To do your highness service and devoir. 
And save you from your foes, Berkeley 
would (^e. 
Leices, My lord, the council of the queen 
commands 
That I resign my charge. 
Edw. And who must keep me now? 

Must you, my lord ? 
Berk, Aye, my most gracious lord— so 'tis 

decreed. 

Edw. [taking the paperV By Mortimer, 

whose name is written here ! 

Well may I rent his name that rends my 

heart I [Tears it. 

This poor revenge hath something eased my 

mind. 
So may his limbs be torn, as is this paper 1 
Hear me, inmiortal Jove, and grant it too I 
Berk, Your grace must hence with me 

to Berkeley straight 
Edio, Whither you will, all places arc 
alike, 
And every earth is fit for buriaL 
Leices, Favour him, my k)rd, as mudi as 

lieth in you. 
Berk, Even so betide my soul as I use him. 
Edw. Mine enemy hath pitied my estate. 
And that's the cause that I am now le* | 
moved. 
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Berk, And thinks your grace that Berkeley 

will be cruel? 
Edw. I know not ; but of this am I as- 
sured, 
That death ends all, and I can die but 

once. 
Leicester, farewell ! 
Leices. Not yet, my lord ; I'll bear you on 
your way. \Exeunt omnes, 

SCENE II. 
Enter Mortimer and Queen Isabel 

K. Mor, Fair Isabel, now have we our 
desire. 
The proud corrupters of the hght-brained 

king 
Have done their homage to the lofty gal- 
lows, 
And he himself lies in captivity. 
Be ruled by me, and we will rule the realm. 
In any case take heed of childish fear, 
For now we hold an old wolf by the ears, 
That if he slip will seize upon us both, 
And gripe the sorer, being gript himself. 
Think therefore, madam, it imports us much 
Tp erect your son with all the speed we 

may. 
And that I be protector over him ; 
For our behoof, 'twill bear the greater sway 
Whenas a king'c-name shall be under writ. 
Queen. Sweet ^lortimer, the life of 
Isabel, 
Be thou persuaded that I love thee well, 
And therefore, so the prince my son be safe, 
Whom I esteem as dear as these mine eyes. 
Conclude against his father what thou wilt. 
And I myself will willingly subscribe. 
Y. Mot. First would I hear news [that] 
he were deposed. 
And then let me alone to handle him. 

Enter Messenger. 
Letters I from whence ? 
Mess, From Killingworth, my lord. 
Queen, How fares my lord the king? 
Mess. In health, madam, but full of pen- 

siveness. 
Queen, Alas, poor soul, would I could 
ease his grief I 

Enter Winchester wUh the Crown, 

Tlianks, gentle Winchester, [To the Mes- 
senger.'] Sirrah, be gone. 

[Exit Messenger, 
Wiitch, The king hath willingly resigned 

his crown. 
Queen, O happy news t send for the 
prince, oy son. 



Winch, Further, erethis was sealed. Lord 
Berkeley came. 
So that he now is gone from Killingworth ; 
And we have heard that Edmund laid a 

plot 
To set his brother free ; no more but so. 
The lord of Berkeley is as pitiful 
As Leicester that had charge of him before. 
Queen. Then let some other be his 

guardian. 
Y, Mor, Let me alone, here is the privy 
seal 
Who's there?— call hither Guraey and Ma- 

trevis. 
To dash the heavy-headed Edmund's 

drift, 
Berkeley shall be discharged, the king re- 
moved, 
And none but we shall know where he 
lieth. ^ 

Queen. But, Mortimer, as long as he sur- 
vives, 
What safety rests for us, or for my son ? 
Y, Mor. Speak, shall he presently be de- 
spatched and die ? 
Queen. I would he were, so't were not by 
my means. 

Enter Matrevis and Gumey. 

K. Mor. Enough ; Matrevis, write a letter 
presently 
Unto the lord of Berkeley from ourself 
That he resign the king to thee and 

Gumey ; 
And when 'tis done, we will subscribe our 
name. 
Mat. It shall be done, my lord. 
F. Mor. Gumey. 
Gur. My lord. 

Y, Mor. As thou intend'st to rise by 
Mortimer, 
Who now makes Fortune's wheel tum as he 

please. 
Seek all the means thou canst to make him 

droop. 
And neither give him kind word nor good 
lode. 
Gur, I warrant you, my lord. 
Y. Mor. And this above the rest, because 
we hear 
That Edmund casts to work his liberty. 
Remove him still from place to place by 

night, 
Till at the last he come to Killingworth, 
And then from thence to Berkeley back 

again? 
And by the way, to make him fret th« 

more, 
Speak curstly to him ; and in any case 
. L« 
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Let no man comfort him if he chance to 

weep, 
But amplify his grief with bitter words. 
Mat. Fear not, my lord, well do as yoa 

command. 
Y, Mor, So now away ; post thitherwards 



Queen. Whither goes this letter? to my 
lord the king ? 
Commend me humbly to his majesty, 
And tell him that I labour all in vain 
To ease his grief, and work his liberty ; 
And bear him this as witness of my love. 

\Gives a ring^ 
Mat. I wHl, madam. 

{Exeunt all but Isabel and Mortimer. 

Enter the Young Prince, and the Earl of 
Kent talking with him. 

Y. Mor. Finely dissembled? Do so still, 

sweet queen. 
Here comes the young prince, with the Earl 

of Kent. 
Queen. Something he whispers in his 

childish ears. 
Y. Mor, If he have such access unto the 

prince. 
Our plots and stratagems will soon be 

dashed. 
Queen. Use Edmund friendly as if all 

were well. 
F. Mor. How fares my honourable lord 

<tfKent? 
Kent. In health, sweet Mortimer: how 

fares vour grace? 
Queen. Well, if my lord your brother were 

enlaroed. 
Kent. I hear of late he hath deposed 

himself. 
Queen. The more my grief. 
Y. Mor. And mine. 

Kent. Ah, they do dissemble? [Aside. 
Queen. Sweet son, come hither, I must 

talk with thee. 
F. Mor. You being his unde, and the 

next of blood, 
Do look to be protector o'er the prince. 
Kent. Not I, my lord ; who should pro- 
tect the son. 
But she that gave hun life; I mean the 

queen? 
Prince. Mother, persuade me not to wear 

the crown : 
Let him be king— I am too young to reign. 
Queen, But be content, seei^ 't is his 

highness' pleasure. 
Prince, Let me but see him first, and 

then I will. 
KetU, Ay, do,, sweet nephew. 



Queen, Brother, you know it is impossible. 

Prince. Why, is he dead ? 

Queen. No, God forbid. 

Kent. I would those words proceeded from 

your heart. 
Y. Mor. Inconstant Edmund, dost thou 
favour him, 
That wast a cause of his imprisonment ? 
K'ent. The more cause have I now to 

make amends. 
Y, Mor. I tell thee, 'tis not meet that one 
so false 
Should come about the person of a prince. 
My lord, he hath betrayed the king his 

brother. 
And therefore trust him not 
Prince. But he repents, and sorrows for 

it now. 
Queen. Come son, and go with this gentle 

lord and me. 
Prince. With you I will, but not with 

Mortimer. 
Y. Mor. Why, youngling, 'sdain'st thou 
so of Mortimer? 
Then I will carry thee by force awa^. 
Prince. Help, uncle Kent, Mortimer will 

wrong me. 
Queen. Brother Edmund, strive not ; we 
are his friends ; 
Isabel is nearer than the Earl of Kent 
Kent. Sister, Edward is my charge, re> 

deem him. 
Queen. Edward is my son, and I will 

keep him. 
Kent, Mortimer shall know that he hath 
wronged me 1 — 
Hence will I haste to Killingworth castle^ 
And rescue aged Edward from his foes. 
To be revenged on Mortimer and thee. 

[Aside, Exeunt omnes, 

SCENE in. 
Enter Matrevis and Gumey, with the King. 

Mat. My lord, be not pensive, we are 

your friends ; 
Men are ordained to live in misery. 
Therefore come, — dalliance dangereth our 

lives. 
Edw. Friends, whither must unhappy 

Edward go? 
Will hateful Mortimer appoint no rest? 
Must I be vexkd like the nightly bird, 
Whose sight is loathsome to all winged 

fowls? 
When will the fury of his mind assuage ? 
When will his heart be satisfied with blood ? 
If mine will serve, unbowel straight this 

breast. 
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And give my heart to Isabel and him ; 

It is uie chiefest mark they level at 
Gur. Not so, my liege, the queen hath 
given this charge 

[Only] to keep yom* grace in safety : 

Vour passions make your dolours to in- 
crease. 
Bdw, This usage makes my misery in- 
crease. 

But can my air of life continue long 

When all my senses are annoyed with 
stench? 

Within a dungeon England's king is kept, 

Where I am starved for want of sustenance. 

My daily diet is heart-breaking sobs, 

That almost rent the closet of my heart ; 

Thus lives old Eldward not relieved by any, 

And so must die, though pitied my many. 

Oh, water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst, 

And clear my body from foul excrements I 
Mat. Here's channel water, as our charge 
is given ; 

Sit down, for well be barbers to your grace. 
Bdw. Traitors, away I what, wiU you 
murder me, 

Or choke your sovereign with puddle 
water? 
Gur. No, but wash your face, and shave 
away your beard, 

Lest you be known, and so be rescued. 
Mat. Why strive you thus? your labour 

is in vain? 
Edw. The wren may strive against the 
lion's strength. 

But all in vain : so vainly do I strive 

To seek for mercy at a tyrant's hand. 

[They wash him with puddU water ^ 
and shave his heard away. 

Immortal powers 1 that know the pamM 
cares 

That wait upon my poor distressM soul I 

O level your looks upon these daring men. 

That wrong their li^e and sovereign, Eng- 
land's king. 

O Gaveston, 'tis for thee that I am 
wronged. 

For me, both thou and both the Spencers 
died! 

And for your sakes a thousand wrongs 111 
take. 

The Spencers' ghosts, wherever they re- 
main. 

Wish well to mine ; then tush, for them I'll 
die. 
Mat. Twixt theirs and yours shall be no 
enmity. 

Come, come away; now put the torches 
out. 

Well enter in by darkness to Killingworth. 



Enter Kent. 

Gur, How now, who comes there? 
Mat. Guard the king sure : it is the Earl 

of Kent. 
Edw. O, gentle brother, help to rescue 

me I 
Mat. Keep them asunder; thrust m the 

king. 
AV«/. Soldiers, let me but talk to him one 

word. 
Gur. Lay hands upon the earl for his 

assault. 
ICent. Lay down your weapons, traitors ; 

yield the king. 
Mat. Edmtmd, yield thou thyself, or thou 

Shalt die. 
ICent. Base villains, wherefore do you 

gripe me thus i 
Gur. Bind him and so convey him to the 

court. 
UTent. Where is the court but here? here 

is the king, 
And I will visit him ; why stav you me ? 
Mat. Tlie court is where Lord Mortimer 

remains ; 
Thither shall your honour go ; and so fare- 

welL [Exeunt Matrevis and Gumey, 
with the King. Kent and 
the Soldiers remain. 
Kent. O miserable is that commonweal. 
Where lords keep courts, and kings are 

locked in prison 1 
Sol. Wherefore stay we? on, sirs, to the 

court. 
Kent. Aye, lead me whither you will, even 

to my death, 
Seeing that my brother cannot be released. 
[Exeunt omnes, 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Young Mortimer. 

Y. Mor. The king must die, or Mortimer 
goes down. 

The commons now begin to pity him. 

Yet he that is the cause of Edward's death, 

Is sure to pay for it when his son's of age ; 
. And therefore will I do it cunningly. 
I This letter, written by a friend of ours, 

Contains his death, yet bids them save his 
I Ufe. [Reads, 

I Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum est 
I Fear not to kill the king 'tis good he die. 
I But read it thus, and that's another sense : 
I Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum est 
i Kill not the king 'tis good to fear the worst* 
I Unpointed as it is. thus shall it go, 
! That, being dead, if it chance to be found. 
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Matrevis and the rest may bear the blame. 
And we be quit that caused it to be done, 
"^thin this room is locked the messenger, 
That shaJ] convey it, and perform the rest : 
And by a secret token that he bears, 
Shall he be murdered when the deed is done, 
lightbom, come forth ; 

Alt thou 80 resolute as thou wast ? 

Light What else, my lord? and far more 
resolute. 

K Mor, And hast thou cast how to ac- 
complish it ? 

Light, Aye, aye, and none shall know 
which way he died. 

K. Afor, But at his looks, Lightbom, 
thou wilt relent. 

Light. Relent ! ha, ha I I use much to 
relent 

K. Mor. Wen, do it bravely, and be 

Light. You shall not need to give instruc- 
tions; 
Tis not the first time I have killed a man. 
I learned in Naples how to poison flowers ; 
To strangle with a lawn thrust down the 

throat; 
To pierce the windpipe with a needle's 

point; 
Or whilst one is asleep, to take a quiU 
And blow a little powder in his ears ; 
Or open his mouth, and pour quicksilver 

down. 
But yet I have a braver way than these. 
Y.Mor. What's that? 
Light. Nay, yvu shall pax^^n me ; none 

shall know jij tricks. 
Y, Mor. I care not how it is, so it be vot 
spied. 
Deliver this tg Gumey an4 Matrevis. 
At every ten Jtiile end thoa hast a horse. 
Take this, away, and never see me more. 
Light. No! 
y. Mor. No ; unless thou bring me news 

of Edward's death. 

Light. That will I quickly do ; farewell, 

mv lord. [Exit, 

Y, Afor. The prinoe I rule, the queen do 

I command, 

And with a lowly cong^ to the ground. 

The proudest lords salute me as I pass : 

I s^ I cancel, I do what I will; 

Feared am I more than loved— let me be 

feared; 
And vfhexk I ftown, make all the court look 

pale. 
I view the prince with Aristarchus' eyes, 
Whose looks were as a breechinc: to a boy. 



They thrust upon me the protectorship^ 
And sue to me for that that I desire. 
While at the council-table, grave enough. 
And not unlike a bashful puritan. 
First I complain of imbecility, 
Saving it is onus guam gravissimvm ; 
TiU being interrupted by my friends, 
Suscepi ^isX frovinciam as they term it; 
And to conclude, I am Protector now. 
Now is all sure, the queen and Mortimer 
Shall rule the realm, the king ; and none 

rule us. 
Mine enemies will I plague, my friends ad- 
vance; 

And what I list command who dare control ? 
Major sum qudm cui possit fortuna nocere. 
And that this be the coronation-day. 
It pleaseth me, and Isabel the queen. 

[Trumpets within. 
The trumpets sound, I must go take my 
place. 

Enter the Young King, Archbishop^ 
Champion, Nobl^ Queen. 

Archbishop. Long live King Edward, by 
the grace of God, 
King of England, and Lord of Ireland 1 
Cham. If any Christian, Heathen, Turk, 
or Jew, 
Dare but affirm, that Edward's not true 

kinr, 
And wiU avouch his saying with the sword, 
I am the champion that wul combat him. 
Y. Mor. None comes, sound trumpets. 
King. Champion, here's to thee. 

[Gives a purse. 
Queen. Lord Mortimer, now take him to 
your change. 

Enter Soldiers with the Earl of Kent, 
prisoner. 

Y. Mor. What traitor have we there with 

blades and bills ? 
SoL Edmund, the Earl of Kent 
King. What hath he done? 
Sol. He would have taken the king away 

perforce, 
As we were bringing him to KiUingworth. 
Y. Mor. Did you attempt his rescue, 

Edmund? speak. 
Kent. Mortimer, I did ; he is our king. 
And thou compell'st this prince to wear the 

crown. 
Y. Mor. Strike ofif his head, he shall have 

martial law. 
Kent. Strike off my head ! base traitor, I 

defy thee. 
King. My lord, he is my unde, and shall 

live. 
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y, Mor, My lord, he is your enemy, and 

shall die. 
Kent. Stay, villains ! 
King. Sweet mother, if I cannot pardon 
him, 
Entreat my Lord Protector for his life. 
Queen, Son, be content ; I dare not speak 

a word. 
King. Nor I, and yet methinks I should 
command ; 
But. seeing I cannot. 111 entreat for him — 
My lord, if you wiU let my uncle live, 
I will requite it when I come to age. 
K. Mor. Tis for your highness' good, 
and for the realm's. 
How often shall I bid you bear him 
hence? 
Kent. Art thou king ? must I die at thy 

command ? 
F. Mor. At our command ! once more, 

away with him. 
Kent. Let me but stay and speak ; I will 
not go. 
Either my brother or his son is king. 
And none of both them thirst for Edmimd's 

blood. 
And therefore, soldiers, whither vnll you 
hale me? [They hale Kent away, and 
carry him to he beheaded. 
King, What safety may I look for at his 
hands, 
If that my unde shall be murdered thus ? 
Queen. Fear not, sweet boy, I'll guard 
thee from thy foes ; 
Had Edmund lived, he would have sought 

thy death. 
C'Dme, son, we'll ride a .himting in the 

King. And shall my uncle Edmund ride 

with us? 
Queen. He is a traitor, think not on him ; 

oome. [Exeunt omnes. 

SCENE V. 
Enter Matrevis and Gumey. 

Mat. Gumey, I wonder the king dies not, 
Being in a vault up to the knees in water. 
To which the channels of the castle run. 
From whence a damp continually arisetb, 
That were enoujg^h to poison any man, 
Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 

Gur. And so do I, Matrevis : 3restemight 
I opened but the door to throw him meat. 
And I was almost stifled with the savour. 

Mat. He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can inflict: and therefore 

now 
\jA us assail his mind another while. 



I 



Gur. Send for him out thence, «nd I wiQ 

anger him. 
Mat. But stay, who's this ? 

Enter Lightbom. 

Light. My Lord Protector greets you. 
Gur. What's here? I know not how to 

construe it. 
Mat. Gumey, it was left unpointed for 
the nonce ; 
Edwardum occidere nolite tinure. 
That's his meaning. 
ZJght. Know ye this token ? I must have 

the king. 
Mat, Ay, sta^r awhile, thou shalt have 
answer straight 
This villain's sent to make away the king. 
Gur. I thought as much. 
Mat. And, when the murder's done, 
See how he must be handled for his labour. 
Per eat istel Let him have the king. 
What else? here is the keys, this is the lake, 
Do as you are commanded by my lord. 
Light. I know what I must do ; get yoa 
away. 
Yet be not far off, I shall need your help ; 
See that in the next room I have a fire. 
And get me a spit, and let it be red hot. 
Mat. Very well 

Gur. Need you anything besides? 
Light. A table and a feather-bed. 
Gur. That's all? 
Light. Aye, aye; so, when I call you, 

bring it in. 
Mat. Fear not thou that. 
Gur. Here's alight; go into the dungeon. 
\Gives lights and exit with Matrevis. 
Light. So now 
Must I about this gear ; ne'er was there any 
So finely handled as this king shall be. 
Fob, here's a place indeed, with all my 
heart 1 
Edw. Who's there? what light is that? 

wherefore com'st thou? 
Li^ht. To comfort you, and bring you 

joyful news. 
Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward 
in thy looks. 
Villain, I know thou com'st to murder me. 
Light. To murder you, my most gracious 
lord I 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen sent me to see how you were used. 
For she relents at this your miseiy : 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding 

tears. 
To see a king in this most piteous state? 
Edw, Weep'st thou already? listawhUe 
tome. 
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And then thy heart, were it as Gumey's is, 
Or as Matrevis', hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt, ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is the 

sink 
Wherein the filth of aU the castle falls. 
Light, O villains! 
Edw, And there, in mire and puddle have 

I stood 
This ten days' space ; and, lest that I should 

sleep, 
One pla^ continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a 

king; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind's distempered, and my body's 

numbed, 
And whether I have limbs or no I know not. 
O, would my blood dropped out from every 

vein, 
As doth this water from my tattered robes. 
Tell Isabel, the queen, I looked not thus. 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont. 
Light. O speak no more, my lord! this 

breaks my heart. 
Lie on this bed and rest yourself awhile. 
Edw. These looks of thine can harbour 

nought but death : 
I flee my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay ; awhile forbear thy bloody hand. 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
/That even then when I shall lose roy life. 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 
Light. What means your highness to mis- 
trust me thus ? 
Edw. What mean'st thou to dissemble 

with me thus ? 
Light. These hands were never stained 

with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king's. 
Edw. Forgive my thought for having 

such a thought. 
One jewel have I left, receive thou this. 

[Giving jewel. 
Still fear I, and I know not what's the cause. 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
Oh, if thou harbour'st murder in thy heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy 

soul! 
Know, that I am a king : oh ! at that name 
I feel a hell of grief; where is my crown ? 
Gone, gone ; and do I remain ? 
Light. You're overwatched, my lord ; lie 

down and rest. 
Edw. But that grief keeps me waking, I 

should sleep ; 
For not these ten days have these eyelids 

dosed. 



Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 
Open again. O wherefore sitt'st thou 
here? 
Light. If you mistrust me, I'll be gone, my 

ford. 
Edw. No, no, for if thou mean'st to 
murder me, 
Thou wilt return again, and therefore stay. 

{Sleeps. 
Light. He sleeps. 
Edw. [awakes]. O let me not die; ]rel 

stay, oh stay a while. 
Light, How now, my lord? ^ 
Edw, Something still buzzeth in mine 
ears. 
And (ells me, if I sleep I never wake ; 
This fear is that which makes me tremble 

thus. 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou 
come? 
Light. To rid thee of thy life; Matievia» 
come. 

Enter Matrevis and Gumey. 

Edw. I am too weak and feeble to resist : 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my souL 
Light. Run for the table. 
Edw. O spare me, or despatch me in a 

trice. 
Light. So, lay the table down, and stanq> 
on it, 
But not too hard, lest thou bruise his body. 
[King Edward is murdered. 
Mat. I fear me that this cry will raise the 
town, 
And therefore let us take horse and away. 
Light. Tell me, sirs, was it not bravely 

done? 
Gur. Excellent well ; take this for thy re- 
ward. [Gumey stais Lightbom. 
Come, let us cast the body in the moat. 
And bear the king's to Mortimer our lord : 
Away I {Exeunt with the bodies, 

SCENE VI. 
Enter Mortuner and Matrevis. 

F. Mor. Is't done, Matrevis, and the 

murderer dead? 
Mat. Aye, my good lord ; I would it were 

imdone. 
Y. Mor. Matrevis, if thou now growest 
penitent 
I'll be thy ghostly father ; therefore chuse, 
Whether thou wilt be secret in this. 
Or else die by the hand of Mortimer. 
Mat. Gumey, my lord, is fled, and wiUc I 
fear. 
Betray us both, therefore let me ^. 
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Y. Afor, Fly to the savages. 

Afat. I humbly thank your honour. 

Y. Afor. As for myself, I stand as Jove*8 
huge tree ; 
And others are but shrubs compared to me. 
All tremble at my name, and I fear none ; 
Let's see who dare impeach mt for his death. 

£h^ thi Queen. 

Queen, Ah, Mortimer, the king my son 
hath news 
His father's dead, and we have murdered 
him. 
K. Aior, What if he have? the king is 

yet a child. 
Queen, Aye, but he tears his hair, and 
wrings tus hands. 
And vows to be revenged upon us both. 
Into the council-chamber he is gone. 
To crave the aid and succour of his peers. 
Ah me I see where he comes, and they with 

him; 
Now, Mortimer; begins our tragedy. 

Enter the King, with the Lords. 

First Lord, Fear not, my lord, know that 

you are a king. 
King, Villain! 
Y, Aior. How now, my lord? 
King, Think not that I am frighted with 
thy words I 
My tamer's murdered through thy treachenr; 
And thou shalt die, and on his moumnil 



Thy hateful and accursM head shall lie, 
To witness to the world, that by thy means 
His kingly body was too soon interred. 
Queen, Weep not, sweet son I 
King, Forbid not me to weep, he was 
my father; 
And, had you loved him half so well as I, 
You could not bear his death thus patiently. 
But you, I fear, conspired with Mortimer. 
Lords. Why speak you not unto my lord 
• the king? 

Y, Afor. Because I think scorn to be 
accused. 
Who is the man dare say I murdered him ? 
King. Traitor 1 in me my loving fieUher 
speaks. 
And plainly saith, 'twas thou that murder'dst 
him. 
Y, Afor, But hath your grace no other 

proof than this ? 
Ktng, Yes, if this be the hand of Mor- 
timer. 
Y, Aior. False Gumey hath betrayed me 
and himself [Aside, 



Queen, I feared as much ; murder cannot 

be hid. [Aside. 

Y, Afor, Tis my hand ; what gather yoa 

by this? 
King, That thither thou didst send a 

murderer. 
Y. Aior. What murderer? Bring forth tho 

man I sent 
King, Aye, Mortimer, thou know'st that 
he is slain ; 
And so shalt thou be too. Why stays he 

here? 
Bring him unto a hurdle, drag him forth. 
Hang him I say, and set his quarters up. 
But bring his head back presently to me. 
Queen, For my sake, sweet son, pltj 

Morthner. 
Y. Afor, Madam, entreat not, I will 
rather die, "*" 

Than sue for life unto a paltiy boy. 
King, Hence with the traitor I with the 

murderer 1 
Y, Afor, Base Fortune, now I see^ that 
in thy wheel 
There is a point, to which when man 

aspire. 
They tumble headlong down : that point I 

touched. 
And, seeing there was no place to mount up 

higher, 
Why should I grieve at my declining foil ? 
Farewell, fair queen; weep not for Mor- 
timer, 
That scorns the worid, and, as a traveller. 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 
King, What! suffer you the traitor to 
dday ? [Mortimer is tahen away. 

Queen, As thou receivedest thy life from 
me. 
Spill not the blood of gentle Morthner. 
King, This argues that you spilt my 
father's blood. 
Else would you not entreat for Mortimer. 
Queen, I spill his blood ? no. 
King, Aye, madam, you; for so the 

rumour runs. 
Queen, That rumour is untrue; for loving 
thee, 
Is this report raised on poor Isabel? 
King, I do not think her so unnaturaL 
Second Lord, My lord, I fear me it will 

prove too true. 
Ktng, Mother, you are suspected for hii 
death. 
And therefore we commit you to tflfl 

Tower, 
Till farther trial may be made thereof; 
If you be guilty, though I be yom* sooi 
Tmnk not to find me slack or pitifiik 
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Queem. Nay, to my death, for too long 

have I lived, 
Whenas my son thinks to abridge my 

days. 
King, Away with her, her words enforce 

tlMse tears, 
And I shall pity her if she speak again. 
Queen, Shall I not moom for my beloved 

lord, 
And with the rest accompany him to his 

grave? 
Lard. Thus, madam, 'tis the king's will 

you shall hence. 
Queen, He hath forgotten me; stay, I 

am his mother. 
Lard, That boots not ; therefore, gentle 

madam, go. 
Queen, Then come, sweet death, and 

ffki me of this grief. [Exit, 



Re-enter a Lord, with tk$ head of 
Mortimer. 



the head of 



Lord, My lord, here is 

Mortimer. 
King. Go fetch my father's hearse, where 

it shall lie ; 
And bring my funeral robes. AcccusM 

head. 
Could I have ruled thee then, as I do now. 
Thou had'st not hatched this monstroos 

treachery. 
Ha« comes the hearse ; he^ me to monnit 

my lords. 
Sweet father, here unto thy murdered ghost 
I offer up this wicked traitor's head ; 
And let these tears, distilling from mine ejes^ 
Be witness of my grief and tnnocency. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Charles, the French King; the 
Queen Mother; King of Navarre; 
Maigaret ; the Prince of Condd ; the 
Lord High Admiral ; the Old Queen 
^Navarre, and others. 

Char, Prince of Navarre, my honourable 

brother, 
Prince Condd, and my good Lord Admiral, 
I wish this union and religious league. 
Knit in these hands, thus joined in nuptial 

rites. 
May not dissolvei till death dissolve oiu: 

lives : 
And that^he native sparks of princely love. 
That kindled first this motion in our hearts. 
May still be fuelled in our progeny. 
Nav. The many favoins which your grace 

hath shown, 
From time to time, but specially in this, 
Shall bind me ever to yoiu* highness' will. 
In what Queen Mother or your grace com- 
mands. 
Q, Mo, Thanks, son Navane; you see 

we love you well. 
That link you in marriage with our daughter 

here; 



And, as you know, our difference in re- 
ligion 
Might be a means to cross you in your 

Char, Well, madam, let that rest. — 
And now, mv lords, the marriage rites 

performed. 
We think it good to go and consummate 
The rest with hearing of an holy mass. 
Sister, I think yoursdfwillbear us company. 
Mar, I will, my good lord. 
Char, The rest that will not go, my lords, 
may stay. — 
Come, mother, let us go to honour this 
solenmity. 
Q. Mo, Which I'll dissolve with blood 
and cruelty. \Aside, 

[Exeunt all hut Navarre, Cond4 
and the Lord High Admiral. 
Nav, Prince Cond6 and my good Lord 
Admiral, 
Now Guise may storm, but do us little 

hurt, 
Having the lung-Queen Mother on our 

sides 
To stop the malice of his envious heart. 
That seeks to murder all the Protestants, 
Have you not heard of late, how he decreed 
(If that the king had given consent thereto^) 
That all the Protestants that are in Paris 
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Should hare been murdered the other 

night? 
Adm, My lord, I marvel that the 

aspiring Guise, 
Dares once adventure, without the king's 

assent. 
To meddle or attempt such dangerous 

things. 
Con, My lord, you need not marvel at the 

Guise, 
For what he doth the Pope will ratify, 
In murder, mischief, or in tyranny. 
Nov. But he that sits and rules above 

the clouds 
Doth hear and see the prayers of the just. 
And will revenge the blood of innocents. 
That Guise hath slain by treason of his 

heeurt, 
And brought by murder to their thneless 

ends. 
Adm, My lord, but did you mark the 

cardinal. 
The Guise's brother, and the Duke Dumaine, 
How they did storm at these your nuptial 

rites. 
Because the house of Bourbon now comes 

in. 
And Joins your lineage to the crown of 

France/ 
Nov, And that's the cause that Guise so 

frowns at us, 
And beats his brains to catch us in his trap, 
Which he hath pitched within his deadly toiL 
Come, my lords, let's go to the church and 

pray 
That God may still defend the right of 

France, 
And make His Gospel flourish in this land. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE II. 

J?ii/^ Guise. 

Guise, If ever Hymen loured at marriage 

rites. 
And had his altars decked with dusky 

lights; 
If ever sun stained heaven withbloodydouds, 
And made it look with terror on the worid ; 
If ever day were turned to ugly night. 
And night made semblance of the hue of 

heU; 
This day, this hour, [and] this fatal night. 
Shall fully shoiy the tury of them all.^ 
Apothecary 1 

Enter the Apothecary. 
Apoih, My lord. 

Guiu, Now shall I proves and guerdon 
totbafiiU 



The love thou bear'st unto the house of 

Guise. 
Where are those perfumed gloves, which 

late I sent 
To be poisoned? Hast thou done them? 

Speak. 

Will every savour breed a pang of death ? 
Apoth, See where they be, my lord ; and 

ne that smells 
But to them, dies. 
Guise. Then thou remainest resolute ? 
ApotJu I am, my lord, in what your grace 

commands, 
Till death. 
Guise. Thanks, my good fiiend, I wiU 

requite thy love. 
Go then, present them to the Queen 

Navarre, 
For she is that huge blemish in our e^e. 
That makes these upstart heresies in 

France. 
Begone, my friend, present them to her 

straight.—- 
Soldier 1 [£jri/Apoth. 

Enter a Soldier. 

Sol, My lord. 

Guise. Now come thou forth, and play 

thy tragic part. 
Stand in some window, opening near the 

street. 
And, when thou see'st the Admiral ride by. 
Discharge thy musket, and perform his 

death; 
And then I'll guerdon thee with store of 

crowns. 
Sol. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Guise. Now, Guise, begin those deep- 
engendered thoughts 
To burst abroad those never-dving flames. 
Which cannot be extinguisned but by 

blood. 
Oft have I levelled, and at last have learned 
That peril is the chiefest way to happiness ; 
And resolution, honour's fairest aim. 
What glory is there in a common good. 
That hangs for every peasant to achieve? 
That like I best, that flies beyond my 

reach. 
Set me to scale the high Pyramides, 
And thereon set the diadem of France ; 
I'll either rend it with my nails to naught. 
Or mount the top with my aspiring wings. 
Although my downfall be the deepest heU. 
For this, I wake, when others think I sleep ; 
For this, I wait, that scorn attendance else : 
For this, my quenchless thirst, whereon I 

build. 
Hath often pleaded kindred to the king; 
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For this, this head, this heart» this hand and 

sword, 
Contrives, imagines, fully executes 
Matters of import aimM at by many, 
Yet understood by none. 
For this, hath heaven engendered me of 

earth; 
For this, the earth sustains my body's 

weight ; 
And with this weight 111 counterpoise a 

crown, 
Or with seditions weary all the world. 
For this, frotn Spain the stately Catholic 
Sends Indian gold to coin me French ecus ; 
For this, have I a largess from the Pope ; 
A pension, and a dispensation too ; 
And by that privilege to work upon. 
My policy had framed religion. 
Religion ! O Diabole! 
Fie, I am ashamed, however that I seem, 
To think a word of such a simple sound. 
Of so great matter should be made the 

ground. 
The gentle king, whose pleasure un- 
controlled 
Weakeneth his body, and will waste his 

realm. 
If I repair not what he ruinates, — 
Him, as a child, I daily win with words, 
So that for proof he barely bears the 

name: — 
I execute, and he sustains the blame. 
The Mother-Queen works wonders for my 

sake, 
And in my love entombs the hope of 

France ; 
Rifling the bowels of her treasury, 
To supply my wants and necessity. 
Paris hath full five hundri^ colleges, 
As monasteries, priories, abbeys, and halls, 
Wherein are thirty thousand able men. 
Besides a thousand sturdy student Catholics : 
And more, — of my knowledge, in one 

cloister keep 
Five htmdred fat Franciscan friars and 

priests. 
All this, and more, if more may be com- 
prised. 
Do bring the will of our desires to end. 
Then, Guise, 
Since thou hast all the cards within thy 

hands, 
To shuffle or cut, take this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, thou deal'st thyself 

a king. — 
Aye, but Navarre, — 'tis but a nook of 
! France, 

j Sufficient yet for such a petty king, 
I That with a rabblement of ms heretics 



Blinds Europe's eyes, and troubleth our 

estate. 
Him will we — [Pointing to his swords 

But first let's follow those in France, 
That hinder our possession to the crown. 
As Caesar to his soldiers, so say I ; 
Those that hate me will I learn to loathe. 
Give me a look, that when I bend the brows. 
Pale death may walk in furrows of my face : 
A hand, that with a grasp may gripe the 

world : 
An ear to hear what my detractors say ; 
A royal seat, a sceptre, and a crown. 
That those which do behokl them may be- 

come 

As men that stand and gaze against thesim. 
The plot is laid, and things shall come to 

pass. 
Where resolution strives for victory. [Exit, 

SCENE III. 

Enter the King of Navarre, Margaret, the 
Old Queen ^ Navarre, the Prince 0/ 
Condi, and the Admiral. They are met 
bv the Apothecary, tvith the gloves, which 
he gives to the Old Queen. 

Apoth, Madam, 
I beseech your grace to accept this simple 
gift. 
Old Queen, Thanks, my good friend; hold, 

take thou this reward. 
Apoth, I humbly thank your majesty. 

{Exit, 

Old Queen, Methinks the gloves nave a 

very strong perfume, 

The scent whereof doth make my head to 

ache. 

Nov, Doth not your grace know the man 

that gave them you ? 
Old Queen, Not well, but do remember 

such a man. 
Adm, Your grace was ill-advised to take 
them then. 
Considering of these dangerous times. 
Old Queen, Help, son Navarre i I am 

poisoned t 
Mar, Tpe heavens forbid your highness 

such mishap I 
Nav. The late suspicion of the Duke of 
Guise 
Might well have moved your highness to b^ 

ware 
How you did meddle with such dangerous 
gifts. 
Mar, Too late it is, my lord, if that be 
true, 
To blame her highness ; but I hope it be 
Only some natural passion makes her side 
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Old Queen. Oh t no, sweet Margaret ; the 
fatal poison 
Worketh within my heart ; my brain-pan 

breaks; 
My heart doth faint ; I die ! [Dies. 

Nov, My mother poisoned here before 
my face! 
Oh gracious God, what times are these ! 
Oh, grant, sweet God, my days may end 

with hers. 
That I with her may die, and live again. 
Mar. Let not this heavy chance, my 
dearest lord, 
(For whose effects my sool is massacred) 
Infect thy gracious breast with fresh supply, 
To aggravate our sudden misery. 
Adm. Come, my lords, let us bear her 
bodjT hence. 
And see it honoiuiM with just solemnity. 

[As they are going the Soldier dis- 
charges his musket at the Admiral. 
Com. What, are you hurt, my Lord High 

Admiral? 
Adm. Ay, my good lord, shot through 
the arm. 
. Nay. We are betrayM 1 come, my lords, 

and let us 
Go tell the king of this. 
Adm. These are the cursed Guisians, that 
do seek our death. 
Oh 1 fotal was this marriage to us all ! 

[They bear away the Queen's body, 
and exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Enter King Charles, Queen Mother, Guise, 
Anjou, and Dumaine. 

Q. Mo. My noble son, and princely Duke 

of Guise, 
Now have we got the fatal straggling deer, 
Within the compass of a deadly toil ; 
And as we late decreed, we may perform. 
Char, Madam, it will be noted through 

the world. 
An action bloody and tyrannical ; 
Chiefly, since under safety of our word 
They justly challenge their protection. 
Besides, my heart i^ents that noble men. 
Only corrupted in religion, 
Ladies of honour, knights, and gentlemen, 
Sboold, for their conscience, taste such ruth- 

less ends. 
Anj. Though gentle minds should pity 

other's pams, 
Yd will the wisest note their proper griefs ; 
And rather seek to scourge their enemies, 
Than be themselves base subjects to the 



Guise. Methinks, my lord Anjou hath 

well advised 
Your highness to consider of the thing ; 
And rather choose to seek your country's 

good. 
Than pity or relieve these upstart heretics. 
Q. Mo. I hope these reasons may serve 

my princely son 
To have some care for fear of enemies. 
Char. Well, madam, I refer it to your 

majesty. 
And to my nephew here, the Duke of Guise : 
What you determine I will ratify. 
Q. Mo. Thanks to my princelyson. Then 

tell me. Guise, 
What order will you set down for the mas- 
sacre? 
Guise. Thus, madam : — 
They that shall be actors in this massacre, 
Shall wear white crosses on their burgonets. 
And tie white linen scarfs about their arms. 
He that wants these, and is suspect of heresy, 
Shall die, be he king or emperor. Then I'll 

have 
A peal of ordnance shot from the tower, at 

which 
They all shall issue out, and 'set the streets ; 
And then — 

The watchword being given, a bell shall ring. 
Which when they hear, they shall begin to 

kill. 
And never cease until that bell shall cease ; 
Then breathe awhile. 

EnUr the Admiral's Serving Man. 

Char. How now, fellow, what news ? 
Serv. M. An it please your grace, the Lord 
High Admiral, 
Riding the streets, was traitorously shot ; 
And most himjbly entreats your majesty 
To visit him, sick in his bed. 
Char. Messenger, tell him I will see him 
straight [Exit Serv. Man. 

What shall we do now with the Admiral? 

Q. Mo. Your majes^ had best go visit him, 

And make a show as if all were well. 

Char. Content; I will go visit the Admiral. 

Guise. And I will go take order for his 

death. [ExeunU 

SCENE V. 

The Admiral discovered in bed. To him 
enter King Charles, and others. 

Char. How faxes it with my Lord High 

Admiral? 
Hath he been hurt with villains in the 

street?— 
I vow and swear, as I am King of France; 
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To find and to repay the man with death, 
With death delayed and torments never 

used, 
That durst presume, for hope of any gain. 
To hurt the nobleman his sovereign loves. 
Adm. Ah I my good lord, these are the 
Guisians, 
That seek to massacre our guiltless lives. 
Char. Assure yourself, my good Lord 
Admiral, 
I deeply sorrow for your treacherous wrong ; 
And that I am not more secure myself. 
Than I am careful you should be pre- 
served. 
Cousin, take twenty of our strongest guard. 
And, imder your direction, see they keep 
All treacherous violence from our noble 

friend ; 
Repaying all attempts with present death, 
Upon the cursed breakers of our peace. 
And so be patient, good Lord Admiral, 
And every hour I'll visit you. 
Adm* I humbly thank your royal majesty. 
\ExeunU 

SCENE VI. 

Enter Guise, Anjou, Dumaine, Gonzago, 
Retes, Mountsorrel, and Soldiers, to the 
massacre. 

Guise. Anjou, Dumaine, Gonzago, Retes, 
swear 
^-By the ar gent crosses on your biurgonets. 
To kill an that you suspect of heresy. 
Dum. I swear by this, to be unmerciful. 
Anj. I am disguised, and none knows 
who I am, 
And therefore mean to murder all I meet. 
Gon, And so will I. 
Retes, And I. 

Guise, Away, then ! break into the Ad- 
miral's house 1 
Retes. Ay, let the Admiral be first des- 
patched. , 
Guise. The Admiral, 
Chief standard-bearer to the Lutherans, 
Shall; in the entrance of this massacre, 
> ^e murdered in his bed. 
Gonzago, conduct them thither ; and then 
Beset his house, that not a man may live. 
Anj, That charge is mine. Switzers, 
keep you the streets, 
And at each comer shall the king's guard 
stand. 
Gon, Come, sirs, follow me. 

\Eocit Gonzago, with others, 
Anj, Cousin, the captain of the Admiral's 
guard. 
Placed by my brother, will betray his lord. 



Now, Guise, shall Catholics flourish once 

again; 
The head being off, the members cannot 
stand. 
Retes. But look, my lord, there's some in 
the Admiral's house. 

\They enter into the house of the 
Admiral, who is in bed, 

SCENE VII. 

Enter Guise, Anjou, Dumaine, Gonzago, 
Retes, Moimtsorrel, and others, to the 
Admiral. 

Anj. In lucky time ; come, let vs &?ep 
this lane. 
And slay his servants that shall issue out. 
Gon. Where is the Admiral? 
Adm. Oh ! let me pray before I die. 
Gon, Then pray unto our Lady ; kiss dus 
cross. [Stabs htnu 

Adm. O God, forgive my sms I 
Guise. What, is he dead, Gonzago? 
Gon. Aye, my lord. 
Guise, Then throw him down. 
Anj, Now, cousin, view him welL 
It may be 'tis some other, and he escaped. 
Guise, Cousin, 'tis he, I know him by his 
look ; 
See where my soldier shot him through the 

arm; 
,He missed him near, but we have struck him 

now. 
Ah ! base Chatillon, and degenerate. 
Chief standard-bearer to the Lutherans, 
Thus, in despite of thy religion, 
The Duke of Guise stamps on thy lifeless 
bulk. 
Anj, Away with him : cut off his head and 
hands. 
And send them for a present to the Pope ; 
And when this just revenge is finished. 
Unto Montfaucon will we drag his corse ; 
And he, that living hated so the cross, 
Shall, being dead, be hanged thereon in 
chains. 
Guise. Anjou, Gonzago, Retes, if that you 
three 
Will be as resolute as I and Diunaine, 
There shall not a Huguenot breathe in 
France. 
Anj, I swear by this cross, «c'U not be 
partial, 
But slay as many as we can come near. 
Guise. Mountsorrell, go shoot the ord- 
nance off; 
That they, which have akeady 'set the 
street. 
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May know their watchword ; then go toll 

the bell. 
And so let's forward to the massacre. 
MoitnU I will» my lord. \Exii. 

Guist. And now, my lord, let's dosely to 

our business. 
AnJ, Anjou will follow thee. 
Dum, And so will Dumaine. 

[The ordnance being shot qf^ tkd 
beii toils. 
Guise, Come then, let's away. [Exennt, 

SCENE VIII. 

Guise enters again, vdth all the rest, with 
their swords drawn, chasing the Pro- 



Guise, Tuex I tuex I tue* / 
Let none escape ; murder the Huguenots. 
Anj. Kill them ! kill them 1 \Exeunt, 

Enter I^ordne, running; Guise and the 
rest pursuing him. 

Guise, Loreine! Loreinel fdlowLoreine! 

—Sirrah, 
Are you a preacher of these heresies? 
ZJr, I am a preacher of the word of 

God; 
And thou a traitor to thy soul and him. 
Guise, "Dearly beloved brother" — thus 

'tis written. [Stabs him, 

AnJ, Stay, my lord, let me b^^ the 

psalm. 
Guiu, Come, drag him away, and throw 

him in a ditch. [Exeunt, 

Enter Mountsonrell, and hnochs at 
Seroune's door. 

Sir, Wife, [Wimn.'i Who is that which 

knocks there? 
Mount, Moontsonell, from the Duke of 

Guise. 
Ser, Wife, Husband, come down ; heie's 

one would speak with ydu 
From the Duke of Guise. 

£if/^ Seroune. 

Ser, To speak with me, from such a man 

as he? 
Mount, Aye, tiye, for this, Seroune ; and 
thou Shalt ha't [Showing his dagger, 
Ser, OhI let me pray before I take my 

death 1 
Mount, Despatch then quickly* 
Ser, O Christ, my Saviour 1 
Mount. Christ, villain 1 
Whv darest thou presume to call on Christ, 
U^tboot the intercenkn of some saint? 



Sanctus Jacobus, he was my saint ; pray to 
him. 
Ser, Oh ! let me pray unto my God I 
Mount, Then take this with you. 

[Stabs him, and exit. 

Enter Ramus, in his study, 
Eamus, What fearful cries come from the 
river Seine 
That fright poor Ramus sitting at his bodcl 
I fear the Guisians have passed the bridge, 
And mean once more to menace me. 

Enter T9}aBOS, 

TaL Fly, Ramus, fly, if thoawiltsavethy 

lifel 
Ramus, Tdl me, Talseus. wherefore 

should I fly? 
Tal, The Guisians are 
Hard at thy door, and mean to murder ns ; 
Haik, baric, they come 1 111 leq;> out at tha 
window. 
Ramus. Sweet Tabens, stay. 

Enter Gonzago and Retes. 

Gon, Who goes there? 

Retes, It is Talaeus, Ramus' bedfdlow. 

Gon, What art thou? 

Tal, I am, as Ramus is, a Christian. 

Retes, Oh, let him go, he is a Catholic. 

[Exit Talaeus. 
Gon. Come, Ramus, more gokl, or thou 

shalt have the stab. 
Ramus, Alas, I am a sdiolart how 
should I have gokl ? 
All that I have is but my stipend from tba 

king. 
Which Is no sooner received but it is spent 

Enter Guise, Anjou, and the rest. 

Anj, Whom have you there? 

Reta, 'TIS RamuSk the king's professor off 
logic. 

Guise, Stab him I 

Ramus, Oh ! good my lord. 
Wherein hath Ramus been so ofifencious? 

Guise. Many, sir, in having a smack in all. 
And yet did'st never sound anything to the 

depth. 
Was it not thou that scofiTdst the Oiganon, 
And said it was a heap of vanities? 
He that will be a flat dichotomist. 
And seen in nothing but q>itomes. 
Is in your judgment thought a learned man. 
And he, toisooth, must go and preach in 

Gennany; 
Excepting against doctors* actk)Di^ 
And ipsedixi with this qukldity. 
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Argumentum testimonii est inartificiaU, 
To contradict which, I say Ramus shall die ; 
How answer you that?— your nego argu- 
mentum 
Cannot serve, sirrah. Kill him 1 
Eamus, Oh, good my lord, let me but 

speak a word. 
Anj. Well, say on. 
Ramus. Not for my life do I desue this 

pause, 
But m my latter hour to purge myself, 
In that I know the things that I have wrote, 
Which as I hear one Sheckius takes it ill. 
Because my places, being but three, contain 

all his. 
I knew the Organoti to be confused, 
And I reduced it into better form. 
And this for Aristotle will I say. 
That he that despiseth him can never 
Be good in logic or philosophy. 
And that's because tne blodcish Sorbonnists 
Attribute as much unto then: [own] works 
As to the service of the eternal God. 

Guise. Why suffer you that peasant to 

declaim? 
Stab him, I say, and send him to his friends 

in helL 
Anj. Ne'er was there collier's son so full 

of pride. \Stabs him. 

Guise, My Lord Anjou, there are a 

hundred Protestants, 
Which we have chased into the river Seine, 
That swim about, and so preserve their 

lives; — 
How may we do? I fear me they will live. 
Dum. Go, place some men upon the 

bridge. 
With bows and darts, to shoot at them they 

see, 
And sink them in the river as they swim. 
Guise. 'Tis well advised ; go see it straight 

be done. \Exit Dumaine. 

In the meantime, my lord, coukl we 

devise 
To get those pedants from the King Navarre, 
That are tutors to him and the Prince of 

Cond^. 
Anj. For that, let me alone ; cousin, stay 

here. 
And when you see me in, then follow hard. 

Ht knocketh at the door, and enter the King 
of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, 
vtith their Schoolmasters. 

How now, my lords, how fare you ? 

Nav. My lord, they say 
That all the Protestants are massacred. 

Anj. Aye, so they are, but yet, what 
ieoMdj? 



I have done all I could to stay this broil. 

Nav. But yet, my lord, the report dotb 

run, 

That you were one that made this massacre. 

Anj. Who, I? you are deceived ; I rose 

but now. [Guise, &c., come forward. 

Guise. Murder the Huguenots 1 Take 

thosepedants hence t 
Nav. Thou traitor. Guise I lay off thy 

bloody hands. 
Cond. Come, let us go tell the king. 

[Exeunt Navarre and Cond^. 
Guise. Come, sirs, I'll whip you to death 
with my poniard's point. 

[Stabs the Schoolmasters. 
Anj. Away with them both. 

[Exeunt Anjou and Soldiers 
with the bodies. 
Guise. And now for this night let our 
fury stay. 
Yet will we not the massacre shall end : 
Gonzago post you to Orleans, 
Retes to Dieppe, Mountsorrell unto Rouen, 
And spare not one that you suspect of heresy. 
And, now, stay that bell 
That to the devil's [midnight] matins rings. 
Now every man put off his burgonet. 
And so convey hun closely to luis bed. 

[ExeunU 



ACT THE SECOND, 

SCENE I. 

Enter Anjou, with two Lords ^Poland. 

Anj. My lords of Poland, I must needs 

confess, 
The offer of your Prince Elector's far 
Beyond the reach of my deserts ; 
For Poland is, as I have been informed, 
A martial people worthy such a king 
As hath sufficient counsel in himself 
To lighten doubts, and frustrate subtle foes. 
And such a king, whom practice long hath 

taught 
To please himself with manage of the wars, 
The greatest wars within our Christian 

bounds, — 
I mean our wars against the Muscovite 
And on the other side against the Turk ; 
Rich princes both, and mighty emperors : 
Yet, by my brother Charles our King of 

France, 
And by his grace's council, it is thought. 
That if I undertake to wear the crown 
Of Poland, it may prejudice their hope 
Of my inheritance to the crown of France. 
For it the Ahnighty take my brother benfl% 
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By due descent the r^^ seat is mine. 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant 

thus,— 

That if, by death of Charles, the diadem 
Of France be cast on me, then, with your 

leaves, 
I may retire me to my native home. 
If your commission serve to warrant this, 
I thankfully shall undertake the charge 
Of you and yours ; and carefully maintain 
The wealth and safety of your kingdom's 

right. 
I Lord. All this, and more your highness 

shall command. 
For Poland's crown and kinrfy diadem. 



AnJ, Then come, my lord, let's eo. 



Exeunt 



SCENE IL 



Enter two Men, with the Admiral's body. 

I Man, Now, sirrah, what shall we do 
with the Admiral ? 

8 Man. Why, let us bum him for a heretic. 

I Man. Oh no, his body will infect the 
fire, and the fire the air, and so we shall be 
poisoned with him. 

3 Man, What shall we do then ? 

X Man, Let's throw him into the river. 

a Man, Oh 1 'twill corrupt the water, and 
the water the fish, and the fish ourselves, 
when we eat them. 

I Man. Then throw him into the ditch. 

a Man. No, no ; to decide all doubts, be 
ruled by me. Let's hang him here upon 
this tree. 

X Man. Agreed. 

[They hang him up, and exeunt. 

Enter Guise, the Queen Mother, and the 
Cardinal, mith Attendants. 

Guise. Now, madam, how do you like our 

lusty Admiral ? 
Q. Mo. Believe me. Guise, he becomes 
the place so well, 
That I could long ere this have wished him 

there. 
But come, let's walk aside ; the air's not 
sweet. 
Guise. No, by my faith, madam. 
Sirs, take him away, and throw him in some 
ditch. [The Attendants bear off the 

Admiral's body. 
And now, madam, as I understand. 
There are an hundred Huguenots and more. 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue^ 
And daily meet about this time of day : 
Thither will I, to put thepoL to the sword. 



Q. Mo. Do so, sweet Guise ; let us delay 

no time; 
For if these stragglers fifather head again. 
And disperse themselves throughout the 

realm of France, 
It will be hard for us to work their deaths. 
Be gone, delay no time, sweet Guise. 

Guise. Madam, 
I go, as whirlwinds rage before a storm. 

[Exit. 
Q. Mo. My lord of Lorraine, have you 

marked of late. 
How Charles, our son, begins for to lament 
For the late night's-work, which my lord of 

Guise 
Did make in Paris 'mongst the Huguenots? 
Card. Madam, I have heard him solemnly 

vow. 
With the rebellious King of Navarre, 
For to revenge their deaths upon us alL 
Q. Mo. Aye, but, my lord, let me alone 

for that. 
For Catherine must have her will in France. 
As I do live, so surely shall he die. 
And Henry then shall wear the diadem ; 
And if he grudge or cross his mother's will, 
I'll disinherit him and all the rest ; 
For I'll rule France, but they shall wear the 

crown: 
And, if they storm, I then maypull them down. 
Come, my lord, let us go. [Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

Enter Jive or six Protestants, toith books^ 
and kneel together. Enter also Guise, 
and others. 

Guise. Down with the Huguenots 1 murder 

them! 
I Pro. O Monsieur de Guise, hear me but 

speak! 
Guise. No, villain, no ! that tongue of 
thine, 
That hath blasphemed the holy Church of 

Rome, 
Shall drive no plaints into the Guise's ears, 
To make the justice of my heart relent. 
Tuex/ tuext tuexl let none escape. 

[They kill them. 
So, drag them away. [Exeunt. 

Enter King Charles, supported by Navarre 
and Epemoune; the Queen Mother, 
the Cardinal, and Fleshy. 

Char. Oh ! let me stay, and rest me here 
awhile ; 
A griping pain hath seized upon my. heart ; 
A sudden pain, the messenger of death. 
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Q. Mo. Oh, say not so, thou kill'st thy 

mother's heart. 
Char. I must say so» pain forceth me 

complain. 
Nav. Comfort yourself, my lord, and have 

no doubt 
But God will sure restore you to your 

health. 
Char. Oh no, my loving brother of 

Navarre, 
I have deserved a scoiu-ge, I must confess ; 
Yet is their patience of another sort, 
Than to misdo the welfare of their king : 
God grant my nearest friends may prove no 

worse ! 
Oh I hold me up, my sight begins to fail. 
My sinews shrink, my brain turns upside 

down, 
My heart doth break, I faint an4 die. [Dies. 
Q. Mo. What, art thou dead, sweet son ? 

speak to thy mother 1 
Oh no, his soul is fled from out his breast, 
And he nor hears nor sees us what wc do I 
My lords, what resteth now for to be done. 
But that we presently despatch ambassadors 
To Poland, to call Henry back again, 
To wear his brother's crown and dignity ? 
Epernoune, go, see it presently be done. 
And bid him come without delay to us. 
Eper. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Q. Mo. And now, my lords, after these 

funerals be done, 
We will, with all the speed we can, provide 
For Henry's coronation from Polonia. 
Come, let us take his body hence. 
[The King's body is borne out, and exeunt 

all but Navarre and Pleshe. 
Nav. And now, Plesh^ whilst that these 

broils do last. 
My opportunity may serve me fit 
To steal from France, and hie me to my 

home ; 
For here's no safety in the realm for me. 
And now that Henry is called from Poland, 
It is my due, by just succession ; 
And therefore, as speedily as I can perform, 
I'll muster up an army secretly. 
For fear that Guise, joined with the King of 

Spain, 
Might seek to cross me in my enterprise. 
But God, that always doth defend the right, 
Will show his mercy, and preserve us stUl. 
PUshi. The virtues of our true religion, 
Cannot but march, with many graces more, 
Whose army shall discomfort all your foes. 
And at the length, in Pampelonia crown 
(In spite of Spain, and all the popish power. 
That holds it £rom your highness wrong- 
fully) 



Your majesty her rightful lord and sove- 
reign. 
Nav. Truth, Plesh^, and God so prosper 
me in all. 
As I intend to labour for the truth. 
And true profession of his holy word. 
Come, Plesh^ let us away, while time doth 
serve. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Trumpets sounded within, and a cry of 
" Vvve le Roit*' two or three times. 

Enter Henry, crowned; Queen Mother, 
Cardinal, Guise, Epernoune, Mugeron, 
the Cutpurse, and others. 
All. Vive le Roi, Vive leRoi. 

[A flourish of trumpets, 
Q. Mo. Welcome fix)m Poland, Henry, 
once again I 
Welcome to France, thy father's royal seat ! 
Here hast thou a country void of fears ; 
A warlike people to maintain thy right ; 
A watchful senate for ordaining laws ; 
A loving mother to preserve thy state ; 
And all things that a king may wish be- 
sides: 
All this, and more, hath Henry with his 
crown. 
Card. And long may Henry enjoy all 

this, and more. 
All. Vive le Rot, Vive le Roi. 

[A flourish of trumpets. 
King. Thanks to you all. The guider of 
all crowns 
Grant that our deeds may well deserve your 

loves; 
And so they shall, if fortime speed my will. 
And yield your thoughts to height of my 

deserts. 
What say our minions? Think they Henry's 

heart 
Will not both harbour love and majesty? 
Put off that fear, they are already joined ; 
No person, place, or time, or circumstance, 
Shall slack my love's affection from his 

bent; 
As now you are, so shall you still persist ; 
Removeless from the favours of your king. 
Muge. We know that noble minds change 
not their thoughts 
For wearing of a crown, in that your grace 
Hath worn the Poland diadem before 
You were invested in the crown of France. 
Kin0. I tell thee, Mugeron, we will b« 
friends. 
And fellows too, whatever storms arise. 
Muge, Then may it please your majest> 
to give me leave 
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To punish those that do pro£uie this holy 
feast. 
King. How mean'st thou that ? 
(Mugeron cuts of the Cutpurse's ear for 
cutting the gold buttons of his cloak, 
Cutp, O Lord, mine ear 1 
Mugt. Come, sir, give me my buttons, 

and here's your ear. 
Guise, Sirrah, take him away. 
Kii^, Hands off, good fellow, I will be 
his bail 
For this offence. Go, sfarah. woik no more 
Till this our coronation day be past. 
And now. 

Our solemn rites of coronation done, 
What now remains but for awhile to feast. 
And spend some days in barriers, toumay, 

tilt. 
And like disports, such as do fit the court? 
Let's go, my lords, our dinner stays for us. 
[Exeunt all but the Queen Mother 
aii^ Cardinal. 
Q. Mo, My lord cardinal of Loriaine, tell 
me, 
How likes your grace my son's pleasant- 
ness? 
His mind, you see, runs on his minions, 
-And all his heaven is to delight himself ; 
And, whilst he sleeps securely thus in ease. 
Thy brother Guise and we may now provide 
To plant ourselves with such authority. 
That not a man may live without our 

leaves. 
Then shall the Catholic faith of Rome 
Flourish in France, and none deny the 
same. 
Card, Madam, as I in secresy was told. 
My brother Guise hath gathered a power of 

men 
Which are he saith to kill the Puritans, 
But 'tis the House of Bourbon that he 

means; 
Now, madam, must you insinuate with the 

king, 
And tell him that 'tis for his country's 

good, 
And common profit of religion. 
Q, Mo, Tush, man, let me alone with 
him, 
To work the way to bring this thing to 

pass; 
And if he do deny what I do say, 
1*11 despatch him with his brother presently, 
And then shall Monsieur wear the diadem. 
Tush, all shall die unless I have my will ; 
For while she lives Catherine will be queen. 
Come, my lord, let us go seek the Guise, 
And then determine of this enterprise. 

\Bxeunt, 



SCENE V. 
Enter the Duchess ^Guise and her Maid. 

Duch, Go fetch me pen and ink 

Maid, I will, madam. [Exit, 

Duch. That I may write unto my dearest 
lord, 
Sweet Mugeron, 'tis he that hath my heart. 
And Guise usurps it 'cause I am his wife. 
Fain would I find some means to speak with 

him. 
But cannot, and therefore am enforced to 

write. 
That he may come and meet me in soma 

place, 
Where we may one enjoy the other's sight. 

Re-enter the Maid, with ink and paper. 

So, set it down, and leave me to m3rself. 

[Exit Maid. She ivrites. 
Oh 1 would to God this quill, that here doth 

write. 
Had late been plucked from out fair Cupid's 

wing. 

That it might print these lines within his 
heart. 

Enter Guise. 

Guise. What, all alone, my love, and 
writing too? 
I pr'ythee say to whom thou writ'st 
Ihuh. To such a one, as when she reads 
my lines, 
Will laugh, I fear me, at their good array. 
Guise. I pray thee let me see. 
Duch. On no, my lord, a woman only 
must 
Partake the secrets of my heart 
Guise, But, madam, I must see — 

[Snatches the paper ^ and reads it. 
Are these your secrets that no man must 
know? 
Duch. Oh ! pardon me, my lord. 
Guise, Thou trothless and unjust ! what 
lines are these ? 
Am I grown old, or is thy lust grown 

young. 
Or luUh my love been so obscured in thee. 
That others need to comment on my text? 
Is all my love forgot, which held thee dear, 
Aye, dearer than the apple of mine eye ? 
Is Guise's glory but a cloudy mist, 
In sight and judgment of thy lustful eye ? 
Murt Dieu / were not the mdt within thy 

womb, 
On whose increase I set some longing hope. 
This wrathful hand should strike thee to the 
heart 1 
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Hence, strumpet ! hide thy head for shame ; 
And fly my presence, if thoulook'st to live. 

[Exit Duchess. 
O wicked sex, perjurM and unjust I 
Now do I see that from the very first 
Her eyes and looks sowed seeds of perjury. 
But villain, he, to whom these lines shoiUd 

go. 
Shall buy her love e'en with his dearest 

blood. [Exit. 

Enter Navarre, Plesh^, and Bartus, and 
their Train^ with drums and trumpets, 

Nov, My lords, since in a quarrel just 

and right 
We undertake to manage these our wars 
Against the proud disturbers of the faith, 
(I mean the Guise, the Pope, and King of 

Spain, 
Who set themselves to tread us under foot. 
And rent our true religion from this land ; 
But for you know our quarrel is no more, 
But to defend their strange inventions. 
Which they will put us to with sword and 

fire;) 
We must with resolute minds resolve to fight 
In honour of our God and country's good. 
Spain is the council-chamber of the Pope, 
Spain is the place where he makes peace 

and war. 
And Guise for Spain hath now incensed the 

king 
To send his power to meet us in the field. 
Bar. Then in this bloody brunt they may 

behold 
The sole endeavour of your princely care. 
To plant the true succession of the faith. 
In spite of Spain and all his heresies. 
Nav. The power of vengeance now im- 
plants itself 
Upon the haughty mountains of my breast ; 
Plays with her gory colours of revenge. 
Whom I respect as leaves of boasting green. 
That change their colour when the winter 

comes. 
When I shall vaunt as victor in revenge. 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now, sirrah, what news ? 
Mes. My lord, as by our scouts we under- 
stand, 

A mighty army comes from France with 
speed; 

Which are already mustered in the land. 

And mean to meet your highness in the 
field. 
Nav, In God's name let them come. 

this is the Guise that hath incensed the king 



To levy arms, and make these civil broils. 
But can'st thou tell me who is their general? 
Mes. Not yet, my lord, for thereon do 
they stay ; 
But, as report doth go, the Duke Joyeux 
Hath made great suit unto the king there- 
fore. 
Nav. It will not countervail his pains, I 
hope. 
I would the Guise in his stead might have 

come; 
But he doth lurk within his drowsy couch. 
And makes his footstool on security : 
So he be safe, he cares not what becomes 
Of king or country ; no, not for them both. 
But come, my lords, let us away with speed. 
And place ourselves in order for the fight. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter the King ^France, Guise, Epemoune, 
and Duke Joyeux. 

JCing. My sweet Joyeux, I make thee 
general 

Of all my army, now in readiness 

To march against the rebellious king; 
Navarre ; 

At thy request I am content thou go. 

Although my love to thee can hardly suffer St, 

Regarding still the danger of thy life. 
Joyeux. Thanks to your majesty ; and so 
I take my leave. 

Farewell my lord of Guise, and Epemotme. 

Guise. Health and hearty farewell to my 

Lord Joyeux. [^:«VJoye\ix. 

King. So kindly, cousin Guise, you and 

your wife 

Do both salute our lovely minions. 

Remember you the letter, gentle sir. 

Which your wife writ 

To my dear minion, and her chosen friend? 
[Makes horns at Guise. 
Guise. How now, my lord? faith, this is 
more than need. 

Am I to be thus jested at and scorned? 

'Tis more than langly or emperious. 

And, sure, if all the proudest kings beside 

In Christendom should bear me such deri- 
sion. 

They should know how I scorned them and 
their mocks. 

I love your minions ! doat on them yourself; 

I know none else but holds them in disgrace. 

And here, by all the saints in heaven I 
swear 

That villain for whom I bear this deep dis- 
grace. 

E'en for yourwords that have incensed me so. 

Shall buy that strumpet's fovour with his 
blood. 
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Whether he have dishonoured me or no, 
Par la mort de Dieu il mourra ! [Exit. 
King, Believe me, Epemoune, this jest 

bites sore. 
Eper, My lord, 'twere good to make them 
friends. 
For his oaths are seldom spent in vain. 

£«/^Mageron. 

King, How now, Mugeron, met'st thou 

not the Guise at the door ? 
Muge, Not I. my lord ; what if I had ? 
King, Marry, if thouhad'st, thou might'st 
have had the stab. 
For he hath solemnly sworn thy death. 
Muge. I may be stabbed, and live till he 
be dead. 
But wherefore bears he me such deadly hate? 
King. Because his wife bears thee such 

kmdly love. 
Muge. If that be all, the next time that I 
meet her, 
111 make her shake off love with her heels. 
But which way is he gone ? Ill go take a 

walk 
On purpose from the court to meet with him. 

\Exit. 

King. I like not this ; come, Epemoune, 

Let's pjo seek the duke, and make them 

fhends. {Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

Alarums ^ and a cry within — " The Duke 
Joyeux is slain," 

Enter Navarre, Bartus, and his train, 

Nav, The duke is slain, and all his power 

dispersed, 
And we are graced with wreaths of victory, 
Thus God we see doth ever guide the right, 
To make his glory great upon the earth. 
Bar. The terror of this happy victory, 
I hope will make the king siu-cease his hate ; 
And either never manage army more. 
Or else employ them in some better cause. 
Nav. How many noblemen have lost 

their lives. 
In prosecution of these cruel arms. 
Is ruth, and almost death, to call to mind. 
But God we know will always put them 

down. 
That Uft themselves against the perfect truth, 
Which 111 maintain as long as life doth last ; 
And with the Queen of England join my 

force 
To beat the papal monarch from our lands, 
And keep those relics from our countries' 

coasts. 



Come, my lords, now this storm is overpast, 
Let us away with triumph to our tents. 

[Exeunt, 
Enter a Soldier. 

Sol. Sir, to you, sir, that dares make the 
duke a cuckold, and use a counterfeit key to 
his privy-chamber door. And although you 
take out nothing but your own, yet you put 
in that which displeaseth him ; and so fore- 
stall his market, and set up your standing 
where you should not. And whereas he is 
Your landlord, you will take upon you to be 
his ; and till the ground that he himself 
should occupy, which is his own free land : 
if it be not too free— there's the question. 
And though I come not to take possession, 
(as I would I might,] yet I mean to keep you 
out ; which I wUl, it this gear hold 

Enter Mugeron. 

What ! are ve come so soon ? have at ye, sir. 
[Snoots at Mugeron and kills him. 

Enter Guise and Attendants. 

Guise, Hold thee, tall soldier, take thou 

this, and fly. — [Exit Soldier. 

Lie there, the king's delight, and Guise's 

scorn ; 
Revenge it, Henry, as thou list or dare, 
I did it only in despite of thee. 
[The Attendants bear off Mugeron's body. 

Enter the King and Epemoune. 

King. My lord of Guise, we understand 
That you have gathered a power of men ; 
What your intent is yet we cannot learn. 
But we presume it is not for our good. 
Guise. Why, I'm no traitor to the crown 
of France ; 
What I have done 'tis for the Gospel's sake. 
Eper. Nay, for the Pope's sal:e, and thine 
own benefit. 
What peer in France but thou, aspiring 

Guise, 
Durst be in arms without the king's consent? 
I challenge thee for treason in the cause. 
Guise. Oh ! base Epemoune, were not his 
highness here. 
Thou should'st perceive the Duke <rf Guise 
is moved. 
King. Be patient, Guise, and threat not 
Epemoune, 
Lest thou perceive the King of France be 
moved. 
Guise. Why? 
I am a prince of the Valois's line. 
Therefore an enemy to the Bourbonites. 
I am a juror in the holy league. 
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And therefore hated of the Protestants. 
What should I do but stand upon my 

guard? 
And, being able, I'll keep an host in pay. 
Eper, Thou able to maintain an host in 

pay, 
That livest by foreign exhibition I 
The Pope and King of Spain are thy good 

friends, 
Else all France knows how poor a duke thou 

art. 
King, Aye, those are they that feed him 

with their gold. 
To countermand our will, and check our 

friends. 
Guise, My lord, to speak more plainly, 
^ thus it is, — 
Being animated by religious zeal, 
I mean to muster all the power I can. 
To overthrow those factious Puritans. 
And know, my lord, the Pope will sell his 

triple crown. 
Aye, and the Catholic Philip, King of Spam, 
Ere I shall want, will cause his Indians 
To rip the golden boirels of America. 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his 

wings. 
Shall feel the house of Lorraine is his foe. 
Your highness need not fear mine army's 

force, 
'Tis for your safety, and your enemies' 
wreck. 
King. Guise, wear our crown, and be 

tn«u king of France, 
And, as dictator, make or war, or peace, 
Whilst I cry placet, like a senator. 
I cannot brook thy haughty insolence. 
Dismiss thy camp, or else by our edict 
Be thou prodauned a traitor throughout 

France. 
Guise, The choice is hard, I must dis- 
semble. [Aside, 
My lord, in token of my true himiility, 
And simple meaning to your majesty, 
I kiss your grace's hand, and take my leave. 
Intending to dislodge my camp with speed. 
King. Then farewell. Guise, the king and 

thou are friends. [Exit Guise. 

Eper, But trust him not, my lord, for had 

your highness 
Seen with what a pomp he entered Paris* 
And how the citizens 
With gifts and shows did entertain him, 
And promised to be at his command — 
Nay, they feared not to speak in the streets. 
That the Guise durst stand in arms against 

the king, 
For not effecting of his holiness' ^11. 
King, Did they of Paris entertain him so? 



Then means he present treason to our state. 
Well, let me alone.— Who's within there? 

Enter an Attendant. 

Make a discharge of all my council straight. 
And I'll subscribe my name, and seu it 

straight. 
My head shall be my council; they are 

false; 
And, Epemoune, I will be ruled by thee. 
Eper. My lord, I think, for safety of your 

person. 
It would be good the Guise were made 

away, 
And so to quit your grace of all suspect. 
King. First let us set our hand and seal 

to this. 
And then I'll tell thee what I mean to do. 

[Wriies, 
So, convey this to the council presently. 

[Exit Attendant. 
And Epemoune, though I seem mild and 

calm, 
Think not but I am tragical within. 
I'll secretly convey me unto Blois; 
For now that Paris takes the Guise's part. 
Here is not staying for the Kmg of France, 
Unless he means to be betrayed and die ; 
But, as I live, so sure the Guise shall die. 

[Exeuni, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Navarre, reading a letter, and 
Bartus. 

Nav. My lord, I am advertised from 
France, 
That Guise hath taken arms against the king, 
And that Paris is revolted from his grace. 

Bar. Then hath your grace fit oppor- 
tunity. 
To show your love unto the King of Francei 
Offering him aid against his enemies. 
Which cannot but be thankfully received. 

Nav. Bartus, it shall be so ; post then to 
France, 
And there salute his highness in our name ; 
Assure him all the aid we can provide, 
Against the Guisians and their complices. 
Bartus, begone ; commend me to his grace, 
And tell him, ere 't be long, I'll visit him. 

Bar, I will, my lord. [Exit, 

Enter Plesh^ 
Nav, Plesh^. 
Pleshd, My lord. 
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Nov* Plesh^ go mtBter up oar men with 

speed, 
And let them march away to France amain. 
For we must aid the king against the 

Guise. 
B^one, I say, 'tis time that we were 

there. 
PUshi. I go, my lord. \Bxit, 

Nav. That wicMd Guise, I fear me much, 

will be 
The ruin of that famous realm of France; 
For his aroiring thoughts aim at the crown. 
He takes his vantage on religion. 
To plant the Pope and popelings in the 

realm. 
And bind it wholly to the see of Rome : 
But if that God do prosper mine attempts, 
And send us safely to arrive in France, 
We'll beat him back, and drive him to his 

death. 
That basdr seeks the nun of his realm. 

SCENE n. 

Bniir iki Captain of the Guard, and three 
Murderers. 

Cap, Come on, sirs : what, are you reso- 
lutely bent, 
Hating the life and honour of the Guise ? 
What, will you not fear, when you see him 
come? 

X Murd, Fear him, said you? tush I were 
he here, we would kill him presently. 
8 Murd, O that his heart were leaping 

in my hand 1 
t Murd. But when will he come, that we 

may murther him ? 
Cap, Well then, I see you are resolute. 
X Murd, Let us alone, I warrant you. 
Cap, Then, sirs, take your standings 
within this chamber; for anon the Guise will 
come. 
All three Murderers, You'll give us our 

money? 
Cap, Aye, aye, fear not; stand close; be 
resolute. [Exeunt Murderers. 

Now falls the star whose influence governs 

France, 
Whose light was deadly to the Protestants : 
Now must he fall, and perish in his height. 

Enter the King and Epemoune. 
King, Now, captain of «my guard, are 

these murderers ready? 
Cap, They be, my good lord. 
Ktng. But are they resolute, and armed 

to km, 

Hating the life and honour of the Guise ? 
Cap, I warrant you, my lord. [Exit, 



King, Then come, proud Guise, and here 

disgorge thy breast. 
Surcharged with surfeit of ambitious 

thoughts ; 
Breathe out that life, wherein my death was 

hid; 
And end thy endless treasons with thy 

death. 

Guise knacks without. 

Guise, HoUoa, varlet, hey 1 Epemoune, 

Where's the king ? 
Eper, Mounted his royal cabinet. 
Guise, I pr'ythee tell him that the Guise 

is here. 
Eper, An't please your grace, the Duke 
of Guise doth crave 
Access unto your highness. 

King, Let him come in. — 
Come, Guise, and see thy traitorous guile 

outreached. 
And perish in the pit thou mad'st for me. 

[Aside. 
Enter Gmse, 

Guise. Good morrow to your majesty. 
King Good morrow to my loving cousin 

of Guise: 
How fares it this morning with your excels 

lence? 
Guise. I heard your majesty was scarcely 

pleased. 
That in the court I bear so great a train. 
King, They were to blame, that said I 

was displeased ; 
And you, good cousin,, to imagine it. 
'Twere hard with me, if I should doubt my 

kin. 
Or be suspicious of my dearest friends. 
Cousin, assure you I am resolute. 
Whatever any whisper in mine ears. 
Not to suspect disloyalty in thee ; 
And so, sweet coz, farewell. 

[Exeunt King and Epemoune. 
Guise. Sol 
Now sues the kin|^ for favour to the Guise, 
And all his mimons stoop when I com- 
mand: 
Why, this 'tis to have an army in the 

field. 
Now, by the holy sacrament, I swear. 
As ancient Romans o'er their captive lords; 
So will I triumph o'er this wanton king; 
And he shall follow my proud chariot's 

wheels. 
Now do I but begin to look about, 
And all my former time was spent in vain. 
Hold, sword, for in thee is the Guise'i 

hope. 
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Enter one of the Murderers. 

Villain, why dost thou look so ghastly? 
speak i 
Murd. O pardon me, my lord of Guise. 
Guise. Pardon thee! why, what bast thou 

done? 
Murd. O my lord, I am one of them that 

is set to murder you. 
Guise. To murder me, villaii^ 
Murd. Aye, my lord ; the rest have ta'en 
their standings in the next room ; therefore, 
good my lord, go not forth. 

Guise. Yet Caesar shall go forth. 
Let mean conceits, and baser men fear 

death : 
Tut, they are peasants; I am Duke of 

Guise; 
And princes with their looks engender fear, 
a Murd. [Without.'] Stand close; he's 

coming ; I know him by his voice. 
Guise. As pale as ashes! nay, then 'tis 
time to look about. [Murderers enter. 
All. Down with him ! down with him ! 



[They stab him. 
ath- 



Guise. Oh I I've my deatn-wound ! give 
me leave to speak ! 

3 Murd. Then pray to God, and ask 
Foigiveness of the king. 

(htise. Trouble me not, I ne'er offended 
/ him. 
Nor will I ask forgiveness of the king. 
O that I have not power to stay my Sfe, 
Nor immortality to be revenged 1 
To die by peasants, what a grief is this I 
Ah i Sextus, be revenged upon the king I 
Philip and Parma, I am slain for you 1 
Pope, excommunicate, Philip, depose 
The wicked branch of curst Valois his line I 
Vive la messe! perish Huguenots ! 
Thus Caesar did go forth, and thus he dies* 

[Dies 

Enter the Captain of the Guard. 

Cap. What, have you done? 
Then stay awhile, and I'll go call the king ; 
But see where he comes. — 

Enter King and Epemoune. 
My lord, see where the Guise is slain. 
King» Ah I this sweet sight is physic to 
my soul ; ^^ 

Go, fetch his son for to behold his death.— 
Surcharged with guilt of thousand mas- 
sacres, 
Monsieur of Lorraine, sink away to hell ! 
In just remembrance of those bloody broils, 
To which thou didst allure me, being alive. 
And here, in presence of you all, I swear 



I ne'er was King of France until this hour. 
This is the traitor that hath spent my gold, 
In making foreign wars, and cruel broils. 
Did he not draw a sort of English priests. 
From Douay to the seminary at Rheims, 
To hatch forth treason 'gainst their natural 

queen? 
Did he not cause the King of Spain's huge 

fleet 
To threaten England, and to menace me ? 
Did he not injure Monsieur that's deceas'd ? 
Hath he not made me, in the Pope's defence. 
To spend the treasure that should strength 

my land. 
In civil broils between Navarre and me? 
Tush ! to be short, he meant to make me 

monk; 
Or else to murder me, and so be king. 
Let Christian princes, that shall hear of this, 
(As all the world shall know our Guise is 

dead,) 
Rest satisfied with this, that here I swear. 
Ne'er was there King of France so yoked 

as I! 
Eper. My lord, here is his son. 

Enter Guise's Son. 

King. Boy, k%6k where your father lies. 
Boy. My father slain ! Who hath done 

this deed? 
King. Sirrah, 'twas I that slew him, and 
will slay 
Thee too, an thou prove such a traitor. 
Boy. Art thou king, and hast done this 
bloody deed? 
I'll be revenged. 

[He offers to throw his dagger. 

King. Away to prison with him ! I'llclip 

his wings 

Or e'er he pass my hands. Away with him. 

[ The Attendants bear off the Boy. 

But what availeth that this traitor's dead, 

When Duke Dumaine, his brother, is alive. 

And that young cardinal that's grown so 

proud? 
Go to the i^ovemor of Orleans, 
And will hun, in my name, to kill the duke. 
[To the Captain of the Guard, 
Get you away, and strangle the cardinal. 

[To the Murderers. 
[Exeunt Captain of the Guard, and 
Murderers. 
These two will make one entire Duke of 

Guise; 
Especially with our old mother's help. 
Eper. My lord, see where she comes, as 
if she drooped 
To hear the news. 
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King. And let her droop; my heart is 
light enough. 

Enter the Queen Mother and Attendants. 

Mother, how like you this device of mine? 

I slew the Guise, because I would be king. 
Q, Mo. King I why so thou wert before ; 

Pray God thou be a lung now this is done I 
King. Nay, he was king, and counter- 
manded me ; 

But now I will be king, and rule myself, 

And make the Guisians stoop that are alive. 
Q. Mo. I cannot speak for grief. — ^When 
thou wast born, 

I would that I had murdered thee, my son ! 

My son ! — ^Thou art a changeling— not my 
son! 

I curse thee, and exclaim thee miscreant. 

Traitor to God, and to the realm of France. 
King. Cry out, exclaim, howl till thy 
throat be hoarse ! 

The Guise is slain, and I rejoice therefore. 

And now will I to arms. Come, Eper- 
noime. 

And let her erieve her heart out if she will. 
lExeilnt King and Epemoune. 
Q. Mo. Away! leave me alone to me- 
ditate ! [Exeunt Attendants. 

Sweet Guise, would he had died, so thou 
wert here! 

To whom shall I bewray my secrets now, 

Or who will help to build religion? 

The Protestants will glory and insult ; 

Wicked Navarre will get the crown of 
France; 

The Popedom cannot stand; all goes to 
>vrack ; 

And all for thee my Guise ; what may I do? 

But sorrow seize upon my toiling soul 1 

For since the Guise is dead, I ynH not live. 

[Exit. 

SCENE III. 

Enter two Murderers, dragging in 
/A« Cardinal. 

Card. Murder me not, I am a Cardinal. 
X Murd. Wert thou the Pope, thou 

might'st not scape from us. 
Card. What, will you 'file your hands 

with churchmen's blood ? 
2 Murd. Shed your blood ? O Lord no ; 

for we intend to strangle you. 
Card. Then there's no remedy but I 

must die. 
X Murd. No remedy ; therefore prepare 

yourself. 
Card, Yet lives my brother Duke Du- 

maine, and many more, 



To revenge our death upon that cursW 

king ; 
Upon whose heart may all the Furies gripe, 
And with their paws drench his black soul 

in heU. 
I Murd. Yours, my lord Cardinal, you 

should have sakl. 

[They strangle him. 
So pluck amain: he is hard-hearted ; there- 
fore pull with vk>lencel Come, take him 
away. [Exeunt. 

Enter Dumaine, reading a letter; 
with others. 

Dum. My noble brother murdered by the 

king! 
Oh ! what may I do to revenge thy death? 
The king's alone, it cannot satisfy. 
Sweet Duke of Guise, our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art dead, here is no stay for us. 
I am thy brother, and I'll revenge thy 

death, 
And root Valois his line from forth of 

France; 
And beat proud Botnbon to his native 

home, 
That basely seeks to join with such a king. 
Whose murderous thoughts will be his 

overthrow. 
He willed the governor of Orleans, in his 

name. 
That I with speed should have been put to 

death; 
But that's prevented for to end his life. 
And all those traitors to the church ol 

Rome, 
That durst attempt to murder noble Guise. 

Enter a Friar. 

Fri. My lord, I come to bring you news 
that your brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
by the king's consent, is lately strangled 
unto death. 

Dum. My brother the Cardinal slain, 
and I ^ve ! 

words of power to kill a thousand men I 
Come, let us [straight] away, and levy men ; 
'Tis war that must assuage this tyrant's 

pride. 
Fri. My lord, hear me but speak — I am 
A Friar oi the order of the Jacobins 
That for my conscience' sake will kill the 
king. 
Dum. But what 
Doth move thee, 'bove the rest to do the 
deed? 
Fri. Oh, my lord, 

1 have been a preat sinner in my days ; 
And the deed is meritorious. 
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Dum, But how wilt thou get oppor- 
tunity? 
Fri. Tush, my lord, let me alone for 

that. 
Dum. Friar, come with me ; 
We will go talk more of this within. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE IV. 

Enter the Kings of France and Navarre, 
Epemoune, Bartus, Plesh^, and Sol- 
diers. 

Drums and Trumpets. 
King. Brother of Navarre, I sorrow 

much, 
That ever I was proved yoiur enemy; 
And that the sweet and princely mind you 

bear. 
Was ever troubled with injurious wars. 
I vow, as I am lawful King of France, 
To recompense your reconciled love 
With all the honours and affections 
That ever I vouchsafed my dearest friends. 
Nov. It is enough if that Navarre may 

be 
Esteemed faithful to the King of France, 
Whose service he may still command to 

death. 
JCing. Thanks to my kingly brother of 

Navarre ! 
Then there well lie before Lutetia's walls, 
Girting this strumpet city with our siege. 
Till, surfeiting with our afflicting arms, 
She cast her hateful stomach to the earth. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. An it please your majesty, here is a 
friar of the order of the Jacobins, sent from 
the President of Paris, that craves access 
unto your grace. 

King. Let him come In. 

Enter the Friar, with a letter, 

Efer. I like not this friar's look ; 'twere 
not amiss. 
My lord, if he were searched. 
King. Sweet Eperooune, our friars are 
holy men. 
And wiU not offer violence to their king. 
For all the wealth and treasiue of the 

world. 
Friar, thou dost acknowl/Mlge me thy king 1 
Fri. Ay, my good lord, and will die 

therein. 
King. Then come thou near, and tell 

what news thou bring'st. 
Fri. Mylcid, 



The President of Paris greets your graces 
And sends his duty by these speedy lines. 
Humbly craving your gracious reply. 
King. I'll read them, friar, and then I'll 

answer thee. 
Fri. Sanctejacobe, now have mercy on 
me! 

\He stabs the king with a knife as he 
reads the letter ; and then the king 
gets the knife, and kills him. 
Eper. Oh, my lord, let him live awhile ! 
King. No, let the villain die, and feel in 
hell 
Just torments for his treachery. 

Nav. What, is your highness hurt? 
King, Yes, Navarre, but not to death, I 

hope. 
Nav. God shield your grace from such a 
sudden death 1 
Go, call a surgeon hither straight. 

\Exit an Attendant. 
King. What irreligious pagans' parts be 
these. 
Of such as hold them of the holy church ! 
Take hence that damnM villain from my 
sight. 
[Attendants carry out the Friar's body. 
Eper. Ah I had yoiu- highness let him 
live. 
We might have pimished him for his 
deserts. 
King. Sweet Epemoune, all rebels under 
heaven 
Shall take example by his punishment. 
How they bear arms against their sove- 
reign. 
Go, call the English agent hither straight ; 
I'll send my sister England news of this. 
And give her warning of her treacherous 
foes. 

Enter a Surgeon. 

Nav. Pleaseth your grace to let the 

surgeon search yotu: wound? 
King. The wound, I warrant you, is 

deep, my lord : 
Search, surgeon, and resolve me what thou 

see'st. \The Suigeon searches. 

Enter the English Agent. 

t for England, send thy mistress word 
"hat this detested Jacobin hath done. 
Tell her, for all this, that I hope to live ; 
Which, if I do, the papal monarch goes 
To wrack, and th' antichristian kingdom 

falls. 
These bloody hands shall tear his triple 

crown. 
And fire accursM Rome about his ean ; 



Agent 
What 
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I'D fire his craxM buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly earth. 
Navarre, give me thy hand; I here do 

swear 
To ruinate this wicked Church of Rome, 
That hatcheth up such bloody practices : 
And here protest eternal love to thee, 
And to the Queen of England specially. 
Whom God hath blest for hating popery. 
Nov, These words revive my thoughts, 
and comfort me. 
To see your highness in this virtuous mind. 
King. Tell me, surgeon, shall I live? 
Surg, Alas, my lora, the wound is dan- 
gerous, 
For you are stricken with a poisoned knife. 
King. A poisoned knife 1— What, shall 
the FVench kii^ die, 
Wounded and poisoned both at once 7 

Eper. O that 
That damnM villain were alive again, 
That we might torture him with some new- 
found death I 
Bar. He died a death too |[Ood ; 
The devil of hell torture his wicked soul 1 
King. Oh! curse him not, sith he is 
dead. 
Oh, the fatal poison works within my breast. 
Tell me, surgeon, and flatter not— may I 
live? 
Surg. Alas 1 my lord, your highness 

cannot live. 
Nov. Surgeon, why say'st thou so ? The 

king may live. 
King. Oh no, Navarre, thou must be 

King of France. 
Nov. Long may you live, and still be 

King of France. 
Bf€r» Or else, die Epemoune. 



King. Sweet Epemoune, thy king must 

die. My lords, 
Fight in the quarrel of this valiant prince. 
For he's your lawful king, and my next heir ; 
Valois's fine ends in my tragedy. 
Now let the House of Bourbon wear the 

crown. 
And may't ne'er end in blood, as mine hath 

done. 
Weep not, sweet Navarre, but revenge my 

death. 
Ah ! Epemoune, is this thy love to me? 
Henry, thy king, wipes off these childish 

tears. 
And bids thee whet thy sword on Sextus' 

bones. 
That it may keenly slice the Catholics. 
He loves me not the most that ^eds most 

tears. 
But he that makes most lavish of his blood. 
Fire Paris, where these treacherous rebels 

lurk. 
I die, Navarre 1 come bear me to my sepul- 
chre: 
Salute the Queen of England in my name. 
And tell her Henry dies her faithful friend. 

\Pi€S, 

Nav. Come, lords, take up the body d 
the king. 
That we may see it honourably interred : 
And then I vow so to revenge his death. 
As Rome, and all those popish prelates there. 
Shall curse the time that e'er Navarre was 

king. 

And ruled in France by Henry's fatal death. 

[They march out, with the body of thi 

king lying on /bur men's shoulders^ 

with a dead march, drawing 

weapons on thi ground. 
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Jupiter. 
Ganymede* 
Hermes. 
Cupid. 

Juno. 
Venus, 

Mneas. 

Ascanius. 

Achates. 



Ilioneus. 
Qoanthus. 
Sergestus. 
Other Trojans, 
larbas. 
Carthaginian Lords; 

Dido. 
Anna. 
Nurse. 
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ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. 

ffere the curtains draw : — tAere is discovered 
Jupiter dandling Ganymede upon his 
Jknee, and Hermes i^ing asleep, 

Jup, Come, gentle Ganymede, and play 

with me ; 
I love thee well, say Juno what she wilL 
Gan. I am much better for your worthless 

love. 
That will not shield me from her shrewish 

blows : 
To-day, whenas I filled into your cups. 
And held the cloth of pleasance whiles you 

drank, 
She reached me such a rap for that I spilled. 
As made the blood rua down about mine 

ears. 
Jup. What i dares she strike the darling 

of my thoughts ? 
By Saturn's soul, and this earth threatening 

hair, 
That, shaken thrice, makes nature's build- 
ings quake, 
I Toixr, if she but once frown on thee more. 
To haiig her, meteor-like, 'twixt heaven and 

earth. 
And bind her hand and foot with golden 

cords. 
As once I did for harming Hercules ! 
Gan, Might I but see that pretty sport 

afoot, 
O how would I with Helen's brother laugh, 
And bring the Gods to wonder at the 

game: 
Sweet Jupiter ! if e'er I pleased thine eyoi 



Or seemM fair, walled in with eagle's 

wings, 
Grace my immortal beauty with this boon. 
And I will spend my time in thy bright 

arms. 
Jup. What is't, sweet wag, I should deny 

thy youth ? 
Whose face reflects such pleasure to mine 

eyes. 
As I, exhaled with thy fire-darting beams. 
Have oft driven back the horses of the 

night. 
Whenas they would have haled thee from 

my sight. 
Sit on my Icnee, and call for thy content. 
Control proud Fate, and cut the thread of 

Time; 
Why, are not all the gods at thy command, 
And heaven and earth the bounds of thy 

delight? 
Vulcan shall dance to make thee laughing 

sport. 
And my nine daughters sing when thou art 

sad; 
From Juno's bhd I'll i^uck her spotted 

pride. 
To make thee fans wherewith to cod thy 

face; 
And Venus' swans shall shed their silver 

down. 
To sweeten out the slumbers of thy bed : 
Hermes no more shall show the world Us 

wings. 
If that thy fancy in his feathers dwell. 
But as this one I'll tear them all from him, 
[Plucks a feather from Hermes' wing. 
Do thou but say, "their colour pleasetb 

me," 
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Hold here, my little love, these linked gems, 
My Juno ware upon her marriage day, 

\Gives jewels. 
Put thou about thy neck, my own sweet 

heart, 
And trick thy arms and shoulders with my 
theft 
Gan. I would have a jewel for mine ear, 
And a fine brooch to put into my hat, 
And then I'll hug with you a hundred times. 
Jup. And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou 
wilt be my love. 

Enter Venus. 

Ven, Aye, this is it ; you can sit toying 

there, 
And playing with that female wanton boy. 
Whiles my ^neas wanders on the seas. 
And rests a prey to every billow's pride. 
Juno, false Juno, in her chariot's pomp, 
Drawn through the heavens by steeds of 

Boreas' brood, 
Made Hebe to direct her airy wheels 
Into the windy countnr of the clouds ; 
Where, finding iEolus entrenched with 

storms. 
And guarded with a thousand grisly ghosts, 
She humbly did beseech him for our bane, 
And charged him drown my son with all his 

train. 
Then 'gan the winds break ope their brazen 

doors, 
And all iEolia to be up in arms ; 
Poor Troy must now be sacked upon the sea, 
And Neptune's waves be envious men of war ; 
Epeus' horse to ^Etna's hill transformed, 
Prepared stands to wreck their wooden waUs ; 
And iEolus, like Agamemnon, sounds 
The surges, his fierce soldiers, to the spoil : 
See how the night, Ulysses-like, comes forth, 
And intercepts the day as Dolon erst 1 
Ah me I the stars surprised, like Rhesus' 

steeds, 
Are drawn by darkness forth Astrsea's tents. 
What shall I do to save thee, my sweet boy? 
Whenas the waves do threat our crystal 

world. 
And Proteus, raising hills of floods on high. 
Intends, ere long, to sport him in the sky. 
False Jupiter ! reward st thou virtue so ? 
What ! is not piety exempt from woe ? 
Then die, iEneas, in thy innocence. 
Since that religion hath no recompense. 

Jup. Content thee, Cytherea, in thy care, 
Since thy iEneas' wandering fate is firm. 
Whose weary limbs shall shortly make repose 
In those fair walls I promised him of yore : 
But first in blood must his good fortune bud. 
Before he be the lord of Tumus' town. 



Or force her smile, that hitherto hath 

frowned : 
Three winters shall he with the Rutiles war, 
And, in the end, subdue them with his 

sword ; 
And full three summers likewise shall be 

waste, 
In managing those fierce barbarian miiKis ; 
Which once performed, poor Troy, so long 

suppressed, 
From forth her ashes shall advance her head, 
And flourish once again, that erst was dead : 
But bright Ascanius, beauty's better work. 
Who with the Sim divides one radiant shape. 
Shall build his throne amidst those starry 

towers. 
That earth-bom Atlas, groaning, underprops: 
No bounds, but heaven, shall bound his 

empery, 
Whose aziired gates, enchasM with his name* 
Shall make the morning haste her grey 

uprise, 
To feed her eyes with his engraven fame. 
Thus, in stout Hector's race, three himdred 

years 
The Roman sceptre royal shall remain, 
Till that a princess-priest conceived by Mars, 
Shall yield to dignity a double birth, 
Who will eternise Troy in their attempts. 
Ven. How may I credit these thy flatter- 
ing terms. 
When yet both sea and sands beset their 

ships. 
And Phoebus, as in Stygian pools, refrains 
To taint his tresses in the Tyrrhene main ? 
Jup. I will take order for that pre- 
sently : — 
Hermes, awake ! and haste to Neptune's 

realm; 
Whereas the wind-gods, warring now with 

fate. 
Besiege the offspring of our kingly loins. 
Charge him from me to turn his stormy 

powers. 
And fetter them in Vulcan's sturdy brass, 
That durst thus proudly wrong our kins* 
man^s peace. {Exit Hermes. 

Venus, farewell ! thy son shjul be our care ; 
Come, Ganymede, we must about this gear. 
[iBjr«r»/ Jupiter and Ganymede. 
Ven. Disquiet seas, lay down your swell- 
ing looks. 
And court iEneas with yoiur calmy cheer. 
Whose beauteous burden well might make 

you proud. 
Had not the heavens, conceived with heUp 

bom clouds. 
Veiled his resplendent glory from your view; 
For my sake, pity him, Oceanus, 
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That erst-while issued from thy wat'ry loins, 
And had my being from thy bubbling froth : 
Triton, I know, hath filled his trump with 

Troy, 
And, therefore, will take pity on his toil, 
And call both Thetis and Cymodoce, 
To succour him in this extremity. 

Enter iEneas, Ascamus, Achates, and 
one or two more. 

What do I see ? my son now come on shore ? 
Venus, how art thou compassed with content, 
The while thine eyes attract their sought-for 

joys: 
Great Jupiter ! still honoured ma/st thou be. 
For this so friendly aid in time of need ! 
Here in this bush disguisM will I stand, 
Whiles my iEneas spends himself in plaints, 
And heaven and earth with his unrest 

acquaints. 
yl?». You sons of care, companions of 

ray course, 
Priam's misfortune follows us by sea, 
And Helen's rape doth haunt ye at the heels. 
How many dangers have we overpast ? 
Both barkmg Scylla, and the sounding rocks. 
The Cyclops' shelves, and grim Ceraimia's 

seat, 
Have you o'ergone, and yet remain alive. 
Pluck up your hearts, since fate still rests 

our friend, 
And changing heavens may those good days 

retiun. 
Which Pergama did vaimt in all her pride. 
Acha, Brave Prince of Troy, thou only art 

our god. 
That, by thy virtues, free'st us from annoy, 
And msJc'st our hopes survive to coming joys 1 
Do thou but smile, and cloudy heaven will 

clear. 
Whose night and day descendeth from thy 

brows: 
Though we be now in extreme misery, 
And rest the map of weather-beaten woe, 
Yet shall the ag^d sun shed forth his hair. 
To make us live unto oiur former heat, 
And every beast the forest doth send forth, 
Bequeath her young ones to our scanted 

food. 
Asca. Father, I faint ; good father, give 

me meat. 
AEn. Alas I sweet boy, thou must be still 

awhile, 
Till we have fii'e to dress the meat we killed ; 
Gentle Achates, reach the tinder-box. 
That we may make a fire to warm us with, 
And roast our new found victuals on this 

shore. 



Ven. See what strange arts necessity finds 

out; 
How near, my sweet iEneas, art thou driven. 

[Aside, 
A&n, Hold ; take this candle, and go 

light a fire ; 
You shall have leaves and windfall boughs 

enow • 

Near to these woods, to roast yoiur meat 

withal: 
Ascanius, go and dry thy drenched limbs. 
While I with my Achates roam abroad, 
To know what coast the wind hath driven us 

on, 
Or whether men or beasts inhabit it. 
Acha, The air is pleasant, and the soil 

most fit 
For cities, and society's supports ; 
Yet much I marvel that I cannot find 
No steps of men imprinted in the earth. 
Ven. Now is the time for me to play my 

part : \Aside, 

Ho, young men I saw you, as you came 

[alongj. 
Any of all my sisters wandering here, 
Having a quiver girded to her side, 
And dothfed in a spotted leopard's skin ? 

y£«. I neither saw nor heard of any such ; 
But what may I, fair virgin, call your name? 
Whose looks set forth no mortal form to 

view, 
Nor speech betrays aught human in thy 

birth ; 
Thou art a goddess that delud'st our eyes. 
And shroud'st thy beauty in this borrowed 

shape ; 
But whether thou the Sun's bright sister be. 
Or one of chaste Diana's fellow nymphs. 
Live happy in the height of all content. 
And lighten our extremes with this one boon. 
As to instruct us imder what good heaven 
We breathe as now, and what this world is 

called 
On which, by tempests' fiiiy, we are cast ? 
Tell us, O tell us, that are ignorant ; 
And this right hand shall make thy altars 

crack 
With mountain heaps of milk-white sacrifice. 
Ven. Such honour, stranger, do I not 

affect; 
It is the use for Tyrian maids to wear 
Their bow and quiver in this modest sort. 
And suit themselves in purple for the nonce, 
That they may trip more lightly o'er the 

lawns, 
And overtake the tuskM boar in chase. 
But for the land whereof thou dost inquire^ 
It is the Punic kingdom, rich and stroogt 
Adjoining on Agenor's stately town. 
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The kingly seat of Southern Libya, 
Whereas Sidonian Dido rules as queen. 
But what are you that ask of me these 

things? 
Whence may you come, or whither wHl you 

go? 
Mn, Of Troy am I, .£oeas is my name ; 
Who, driven by war from forth my native 

world, 
Put sails to sea to seek out Italy ; 
And my divine descent, from sceptered Jove : 
With tMrice twelve Phrygian ships I ploughed 

the deep. 
And made that way my mother Venus led ; 
But of them all scarce seven do anchor safe. 
And they so wracked and weltered by the 

waves. 
As every tide tilts 'twixt their oaken sides ; 
And all of them, unburthened of their load. 
Are ballassed with billows' watery weight. 
But hapless I, God wot, poor and unknown. 
Do trace these Libyan deserts all despised. 
Exiled forth Europe and wide Asia both. 
And have not any coverture but heaven. 
Km. Fortune hath favoured thee, what- 

e'er thou be. 
In sending thee unto this courteous coast : 
In God's name, on 1 and haste thee to th» 

court, 
Where Dido will receive ye with her smiles ; 
And for thy ships, which thousupposest lost, 
Not one of them hath perished in the storm, 
But are arriv^ safe, not far from hence ; 
And so I leave thee to thy fortune's lot. 
Wishing good luck unto thy wandering steps. 

\ExU, 
jKh. Achates, 'tis my mother that is fled; 
I know her by the movings of her feet : 
Stay, gentle Venus, fly not from thy son I 
Too cruel I why wilt thou forsake me thus, 
Or in these shades deceive mine eyes so oft? 
Why walk we not together hand in hand, 
Anci tell our griefs in more familiar terms ? 
But thou art gone, and leav'st me here alone. 
To dull the air with my discoursive moan. 

\Exeuni. 

SCENE IL 

EnUr larbas, followed by Ilioneus, Cloan- 
thus, and Sergestus. 

Ilio, Follow, ye Trojans! follow this 
rave lord. 
And 'plain to him the sum of your distress. 
lar. Why, what are you, or wherefore do 

you sue? 
Ilio, Wretches of Troy, envied of the 
Mfinds, 
Hiat ctmve such fitvour tX your honour's feet 



As poor distressM misenr may plead : 
Save, save, O save our ships from cruel fire. 
That do complain the wounds of thousand 

waves. 
And spare our lives, whom every spite pur- 
sues. 
We come not, we, to wrong your Libyan 

gods. 
Or steal your household Lares from their 

shrines: 
Our hands are not prepared to lawless spoil 
Nor armM to offend in any kind ; 
Such force is far from our unweaponed 

thoughts. 
Whose fading weal, of victory forsook. 
Forbids al) hope to harbour near our hearts. 
lar. But tell me, Trojans, Trojans if yoube. 
Unto what fruitful quarters were ye bound. 
Before that Boreas buckled with your sails ? 
Cloan, There is a place, Hesperia termed 

by us. 
An ancient empire, £unousM for arms. 
And fertile in cur Ceres' furrowed wealth. 
Which now we call Italia, of his name 
That in such peace long time did rule the 

same. 
Thither made we ; 
When, suddenly, gloomy Orion rose, 
And led our ships into the shallow sands ; 
Whereas the southern wind, with brackish 

breath. 
Dispersed them all amongst the ¥n:eckful 

rocks; 
From thence a few of us escaped to land ; 
The rest we fear are folded in the floods. 
lar. Brave men-at-arms, abandon fruit- 
less fears. 
Since Carthage knows to entertain distress. 
Serg. Pi:^^^ but the barbarous sort do 

threat our ships. 
And will not let us lodge upon the sands ; 
In multitudes they swarm unto the shore. 
And from the first earth interdict our feet, 
/jr. Myself will see they shall not trouble 

ye: 
Your men and you shall banquet in our court. 
And every Trojan be as welcome here 
As Jupiter to silly Bauds' house. 
Come in with me, I'll bring you to my 

queen. 
Who shall confirm my words with further 

deeds. 
Serg. Thanks, gentle Icnrd, for such 

imlooked-for grace ; 
Might we but once more see .£neas' face. 
Then would we hope to 'quite such friendly 

turns. 
As shall surpass the wonder of our speech. 
* \Rxtuni, 
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ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

Enter .£neas, Achates, and Ascanhis. 

^n. Where am I now? these should be 

Carthage vralls. 
Acha. Why stands my sweet iEneas thus 

amazed? 
jEn. Oh, my Achates, Theban Niobe, 
Who for her sons' death wept out hfe and 

breath, 
And dry with grief was turned into a stone. 
Had not such passions in her head as I. 
Methinks 
That town there should be Troy, yon Ida's 

hiU, 
There Xanthus* stream, because here's 

Priamus, 
And when I know it is not, then I die. 

Acha. And in this humour is Achates too ,* 
I cannot choose but fall upon my knees. 
And kiss his hand ; oh, where is Hecuba? 
Here she was wont to sit, but saving air 
Is nothing here; and what is this but 

stone? 
^ir. Oh, ]ret this stone doth make .£neas 

weep; 
And, would my raayers (as Pygmalion's 

did) 
Could give it life, that under his condiict 
We might sail back to Troy, and be 

revenged 
On these hard-hearted Grecians, which 

rejoice 
That nothing now is left of Priamus I 
Oh, Priamus is left, and this is he : 
Come, come aboard ; pursue the hatefid 

Greeks. 
Acha, What means ^neas? 
^n. Achates, though mine eyes say this 

is stone. 
Yet thinks my mind that this is Priamus ; 
And when my grievM heart sighs and says 

no, 
Then would it leap out to give Priam life : 
O were I not at aU, so thou might'st be I 
Achates, see, King Priam wags his hand ; 
He is Jdive ; Troy is not overcome ! 
Atha. Thy mind, ^Eneas, that would 

have it so, 
Deludes thy evesight ; Priamus is dead. 
y£«. Ah, Troy is sacked, and Priamus 

is dead ; 
And why should poor iEneas be alive ? 
Asca. Sweet father, leave to weep, this 

is not he : 
For were it Priam, he would smile on me. 



Acha. .£neas, see, hers comes tfa* 
citizens ; 
Leave to lament, lest they laugh at our 
fears. 

Enier Qoanthus, Seigestus, Ilioneus, mmd 
thiothirs. 

JBn, Lords of this town, or whatsoever 
style 
Belongs unto your name, vouchsafe of 

ruth 
To tell us who inhabits this fair town. 
What kind of people, and who govons 

them: 
For we are strangers driven on this shore. 
And scarcely know within what clime we 
are. 
Ilio, I hear Eneas' voice, but see him 
not, 
For none of these can be our general. 

Acha, Like Ilioneus speaks thisnoblemaa, 
But Ilioneus goes not in such robes. 
Serg, You are Achates, or I am deceived. 
Acha, .£neas, see Sergestus, or his 

ghost 
Ilio, He names iEneas; let at kiss his 

feet. 
Cloan. It is our captain ; seeAscaniusl 
Serg. Live long .^eas and Ascanius 1 
JEn, Achates, speak, for I am overjoyed. 
Acha. O Ihoneus, art thou jret aUve f 
lUo, Blest be the time I see Achates* 

face. 
Cloan, Why turns ^neas from his trusty 

friends? 
jE.n, Sergestus, Ilioneus, and the rest. 
Your sight amazed me : 6h, what destinies 
Have brought my sweet companions ia 

such plight? 
Oh, tell me, for I long to be resolved. 
Ilio, Lovely iEneas, these are Carthage 
walls. 
And here Queen Dido wean the imperial 

crown ; 
Who, for Troy's sake, hath entertained us 

all. 
And clad us in these wealthy robes we 

wear. 
Oft has she asked us under whom we 

served. 
And when we told her, she would weep for 

grief, 
Thinking the sea had swallowed up thy 

ships ; 

And now she sees thee, how will she 
rejoice. 
Serg. See, where her servitors pass 
through the hall 
Bearing a banquet ; Dido is not far. 

K 
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lUo. Look where she comes: JPrneas, 

view her weU. 
jBm. WeU may I view her, bat she sees 

not me. 

BmUt Dido andhtf Train. 

Dido, What stranger art thou, that dost 

eye me thus? 
Mn. Sometime I was a Ttojan, mighty 
queen: 
But Troy is not ;— what shall I say I am? 
Ilio, RenownM Dido, 'tis our general, 

warlike ^neas. ^ 

Dido, Warlike ^neas 1 and in these base 
robes? 
Go, fetch the garment whidi Sichaeus ware : 
Brave prince, welcome to Carthage and to 

me. 
Both happy that iGneas is our guest : 
Sit in this chair, and banquet with a queen; 
^neas is iEneas, were he clad 
In weeds as bad as ever Irus wore. 
yEn. This is no seat for one that's com- 
fortless : 
May it please your grace to let .£neas 

wait; 
For though my birth be great my fortune's 



Too mean to be companion to a queen. 
Dido, Thy fortune may be greater than 
thy birth: 
Sit down, iEneas, sit in Dido's place. 
And if this be thy son, as I suppose, 
Here let him s^ ; be merry, lovely child. 
Mn. This place beseems me not ; oh, 

pardon me. 
Dido, I'll have it so; ^neas be content 
Asca, Madam, you shall be my mother. 
Dido, And so I will, sweet child; be 
merry, man. 
Here's to thy better fortune and good stars. 

\Prink5, 
Mn» In all htunility, I thank your grace. 
Dido. Remember who thou art, speak 
like thyself; 
Humility belongs to common grooms. 
^n. And who so miserable as iCneas is? 
Dido, Lies it in Dido's hands to make 
thee blest? 
Then be assured thou art not miserable. 
jEn, O Priamus, O Troy, O Hecuba I 
Dido, May I entreat thee to discourse at 
large, 
And truly too, how Troy was overcome? 
For many tales go of that city's fall, 
And scarcely do agree upon one point : 
Some say Antenor did betray the town ; 
Others report 'twas Sinon's perjiuy ; 
But all in this, that Troy is overcome. 



And Priam dead; yet how, we hear no 

news. 
Mn. A woM tale bids Dido to unfold, 
"^^ose memory, like pale Death's stony 

mace. 
Beats forth my senses from this troubled 

soul. 
And makes iEneas sink at Dido's feet. 
Dido, What! fiaints ^£neas to remember 

Troy, 
In whose defence he fought so Taliantly? 
Look up, and speak. 
jEn, Then speak, .£neas, with Achilles' 

tongue! 
And Dido, and you Carthaginian peers. 
Hear me; but yet with Myrmidons' harsh 

ears. 
Daily inured to broils and massacres, 
Lest you be moved too much with my sad 

tale. 
The Grecian soldiers, tired with ten years' 

war. 
Began to cry, " Let us unto our ships, 
Troy is invincible, why stay vre here?" 
With whose outcries Atrides being appalled. 
Summoned the captains to his princely tent; 
Who, looking on the scars we "Trojans gave, 
Seeing the number of their men decreased. 
And ^e remainder weak, and out of heart. 
Gave uj) their voices to dislodge the camp, 
And so in troops all marched to Tenedos ; 
Whan, when they came, Ulysses on the 

sand 
Assayed with honey words to turn them 

And as he spoke, to further his intent, 
The winds did drive huge billows to the 

shore. 
And heaven was darkened wi^ tenq}estuous 

clouds : 
Then he allied the gods would have them 

stay. 
And prophesied Troy should be overcome : 
And therewithal he called false Sinon forth, 
A man compact of craft and perjury. 
Whose ticing tongue was made of Hermes' 

pipe. 
To force an hundred watchful e^es to sleep; 
And him, £i>eus having made the horse. 
With sacrificing wreaths upon his head, 
Ulysses sent to our unhappy town. 
Who, grovelling in the mire of Xanthus' 

banks. 
His hands bound at his back, and both his 

eyes 
Turned up to heaven, as one resolved to die. 
Our Phrygian shepherds haled within the 

gates, 
And brought unto the court of Priamus * 
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To whom he used action so pitiful, 
Looks so remorseful, vows so forcible, 
As therewithal the old man, overcome, 
Kissed him, embraced him, and unloosed 

his bands, 
And then, — O Dido, pardon me. 
Dido. Nay, leave not here ; resolve me of 

the rest. 
JRn, Oh ! the enchanting words of that 

base slave. 
Made him to think Epeus' pine-tree horse 
A sacrifice to appease Minerva's wrath ; 
The rather, for tiiat one Laocoon, 
Breaking a spear upon his hollow breast, 
Was with two winged serpents stung to 

death. 
Whereat, aghast, we were commanded 

straight, 
"Wth reverence, to draw it into Troy ; 
In which imh^py work was I employed : 
These hands did help to hale it to the 

gates, 
Through which it could not enter, 'twas so 

huge. 
Ob, had it never entered, Troy had stood. 
But Priamus, impatient of delay, 
EnfcHPced a wide breach in that rampired 

wall. 
Which thousand battering rams could never 

pierce. 
And so came in this fatal instrument : 
At whose accursM feet, as overjoyed. 
We banqueted, till, overcome with wine. 
Some surfeited, and others soundly slept. 
Which Sinon viewing, caused the Greekish 

spies 
To haste to Tenedos, and tell the camp : 
Then he unlocked the horse, and suddenly 
From out his entrails, Neoptolemus, 
Setting his spear upon the ground, leapt 

forth. 
And after him a thousand Grecians more, 
In whose stem faces shined the quencUess 

fire. 
That after burnt the pride of Asia. 
By this the camp was come unto the walls, 
And through the breach did march into the 

streets. 
Where, meetbgwith the rest, '*kmi kilir 

they cried. 
Frighted with this confusM noise, I rose, 
And looking from a turret, might behold 
Young infants swimming in their parents' 

blood! 
Headless carcases pil^d up in heaps ! 
Virgins half dead, dragged by their golden 

hair. 
And with main force flung on a ring of 

pikesl 



Old men, with swords thrust through their 

agM sides, 
Kneeling for mercy to a Greekish lad. 
Who, with steel pole-axes dashed out their 

brains. 
Then buckled I mine armour, drew my 

sword. 
And thinking to go down, came Hector's 

ghost. 
With ashy visage, bluish sulphur eyes. 
His arms torn from his shoulders, and his 

breast 
Furrowed with wounds, and, that which 

made me weep. 
Thongs at his heels, by which Achilles' horse 
Drew him in triumph through the Greekish 

camp. 
Burst from the earth, crying, "iEneas, fly, 
Troy is afire 1 the Grecians have me 

town !" 
Dido, Oh, Hector ! who weeps not to hear 

thy name ? 
jEn. Yet flung I forth, and, desperate 

of mv life. 
Ran in the thickest throngs, and, with this 

sword, 
Sent many of their savage ghosts to hell. 
At last came Pyrrhus, fell and full of ire, 
His harness dropping blood, and on his 

spear 
The mangled head of Priam's youngest son ; 
And, after him, his band of ^^yrmiaons, 
With balls of wildfire in their murdering 

paws, 
Which made the funeral-flame that burnt 

fair Troy ; 
All which hemmed me about, crpng 

"This is he!" 
Dido. Ha! how could poor ^neas scape 

their hands? 
^». My mother, Venus, jealous of my 

health. 
Conveyed me from their crooked nets and 

bands; 
So I escaped the furious Pyrrhtis' wrath : 
Who then ran to the palace of the king. 
And, at Jove's altar, finding Priamus, 
About whose withered neck hun^ Hecuba, 
Folding his hand in hers, and jomtly both 
Beating their breasts, and falling on the 

ground. 
He with his falchion's pomt raised up at 

once. 
And with Megaera's eyesstared in their face. 
Threatening a thousand deaths at eveiy 

glance ; 
To whom the agM king thus trembling 

spoke : — 
Achilles' son, remember what I was, 
M • 
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Father of fifty sons, but they are slain ; 
Lord of my fortune, but my fortune's 

turned ! 
King of this dty, but my Troy is fired ! 
And now am neither father, lord, nor 

king! 
Yet who so wretched but desires to live? 
Oh, let me live, great Neoptolemus !" 
Not moved at all, but smiling at his tears. 
This butcher, whilst his hands were yet 

held up. 
Treading upon his breast, struck off his 

hands. 
Dido. O end, .£neas, I can hear no 

more. 
jEn, At which the frantic queen leaped 

on his face, 
And in his eyelids hanging by the nails. 
A little while prolonged her husband's life. 
At last, the soldiers pulled her by the 

heels. 
And swung her howling in the empty air. 
Which sent an echo to the wounded king : 
Whereat, he lifted up his bed-rid limbs. 
And would have grappled with Achilles* 

IOII« 

Forgetting both his wont of strength and 

hands ; 
Which he, disdaining, whisked his sword 

about. 
And with the wind thereof the king fell 

down; 
Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripped old Priam, at whose latter gasp, 
Jove's marble statue 'gan to bend the brow. 
As loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked act. 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father's flag. 
And dipp'd it in the old king's chill-cold 

blood. 
And then in triumph ran into the streets, 
Through which he could not pass for 

slaughtered men ; 
So, leaning on his sword, he stood stone 

still. 
Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion burnt 
]^ this, I got my father on my back, 
Tnis young boy in mine arms, and by the 

hand 
Led fair Creusa, my belovM wife ; 
When thou, Achates, with thy sword mad'st 

way. 
And we were round environed with the 

Greeks, 
O there I lost my wife ! and had not we 
Fought manfully, I had not told this tale. 
Yet manhood would not serve ; of force we 

fled; 
And as we went unto our ships, thou 

know'st [ 



We saw Cassandra sprawling in the 

streets. 
Whom Aiax ravished in Diana's fane. 
Her cheeks swollen with sighs, her hair all 

rent. 
Whom I took up to bear unto our ships ; 
But suddenly the Grecians followed us. 
And I, alas 1 was forced to let her lie. 
Then got we to our ships, and, being 

aboard, 
Polyxena cried out, ".£neas I stay I 
The Greeks pursue me 1 stay, and take 

me in !" 
Moved with her voice, I leaped into the sea. 
Thinking to bear her on my back aboard, 
For all our ships were launched into the 

deep, 
And, as I swam, she, standing on the 

shore. 
Was by the cruel Myrmidons surprised. 
And after by that Pyrrhus sacrificed. 
Dido. I die with melting ruth; iEneas, 

leave! 
Anna, O what became of aged Hecuba ? 
lar. How got iEneas to the fleet again ? 
Dido. But how scaped Helen, she that 

caused this war? 
jEn. Achates, speak, sorrow hath tired 

me quite. 
Acha. What happened to the queen we 

caxmot show ; 
We hear they led her captive into Greece : 
As for iEneas, he swam quickly back. 
And Helena betraved Deiphobus, 
Her lover, after Alexander died. 
And so was reconciled to Menelaus. 
Dido. Oh, had that ticing strumpet ne'er 

been bom ! 
Jrojan, thy ruthfiil tale hath made me sad. 
Come, let us think upon some pleasing 

sport. 
To rid me from these melancholy thoughts. 
[Exeunt omnes. 

EnUr Venus and Cupid, Venus takes 
Ascanius by the sleeve. 

Ven. Fair child, stay thou with Dido's 
waiting-maid ; 
m give mee sugar-almonds, sweet con- 
serves, 
A silver girdle, and a golden purse. 
And this young prince shall be thy play- 
fellow. 
Asc. Are you Queen Dido's son? 
Cup. Aye, and my mother gave me this 

nnebow. 
Ase, Shall I have such a quiver and • 
bow? 
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Ven. Such bow, such quiver, and such 

golden shafts, 
Will Dido give to sweet Ascanius. 
For Dido's sake I take thee in my arms, 
And stick these spangled feathers in thy hat ; 
Eat comfits in mine arms, and I will sing. 
Now is he £ast asleep, and in this grove. 
Amongst green brakes I'll lay Ascanius. 
And strew him with sweet-smelhng violets, 
[With] blushing roses, purple hyacinths. 
These milk-white doves shall be his cen- 

tronels, 
Who, if that any seek to do him hurt, 
Will quickly fly to Cytherea's fist. 
Now, Cupid, turn thee to Ascanius' shape. 
And go to Dido, who, instead of him. 
Will set thee on her lap, and play with thee : 
Then touch her white breast with this arrow 

head, 
That she may dote upon Eneas' love. 
And by that means repair his broken ships. 
Victual his soldiers, give him wealthy gifts. 
And he, at last, depart to Italv, 
pr else in Carthage make his kingly throne. 
Cup, I will, feir mother, and so play my 

part 
As every touch shall wound Queen Dido's 

heart. [Exit. 

Ven. Sleep, my^^weet nephew, in these 

cooling shades. 
Free from the murmur of these running 

streams. 
The cry of beasts, the rattling of the winds. 
Or whisking of these leaves ; all shall be still, 
And nothing interrupt thy quiet sleep. 
Till I return and take thee hence again. 

[Exit, 

ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Cupid. 

Cup. Now, Cupid, cause the Carthaginian 
queen 
To be enamoured of thy brother's looks. 
Convey this golden arrow in thy sleeve, 
Lest she imagine thou art Venus' son ; 
And when she strokes thee softly on the head. 
Then shall I touch her breast and conquer 
her. 

Enter larbas, ^nna, and Dido. 

lar. How long, fair Dido, shall I pine for 
thee? 
Tis not enough that thou dost grant me love, 
But that I may enjoy what I desire : 
That love is childish which consists in words. 



Dido. Iart)as, know, that thou, of all my 
wooers. 
And yet have I had many mightier kings. 
Hast had the greatest favours I could give. 
I fear me Dido hath been counted light. 
In being too familiar with larbas ; 
Albeit the gods do know no wanton thought 
Had ever residence in Dido's breast. 
lar. But Dido is the favour I request. 
Dido. Fear not, larbas, Dido may be 

thine. 
A nna. Look, sister, how i£neas' little son 
Plays with your garments and embracethyou. 
Cup. No, Dido will not take me in her 
arms. 
I shall not be her son, she loves me not. 
Dido. Weep not, sweet boy, thou shalt be 
Dido's son ; 
Sit in my lap, and let me hear thee sing. 

[Cupid sings. 

No more, my child, now talk anotnerwhue, 

And tell me where leam'dst thou this pretty 

song. 

Cup. My cousin Helen taught it me in 

"Troy. 
Dido. How lovely is Ascanius when he 

smiles ! 
Cup. Will Dido let me hang about her 

neck? 
Dido. Aye, wag, and give thee leave to 

kiss her too. 
Cup. What will you give me ? Now, I'll 

have this fan. 
Dido. Take it, Ascanius, for thy father's 

sake. 
lar. Come, Dido, leave Ascanius, let us 

walk. ^ 

Dido. Go thou away, Ascanius shall stay. 
lar. Ungentle queen ! is this thy love to me ? 
Dido. O stay, larbas, and I'll go with thee. 
Cuf. And if my mother go, I'll follow her. 
Dtdo. Why stay'st thou here ? thou art no 

love of mine I 
lar. larbas, die, seeing she abandons thee. 
Dido. No : live larbas : what hast thou 
deserved, 
That I should say thou art no love of mine ? 
Something thou hast deserved. Away, I say ; 
Depart from Carthage— come not in my 
sight. 
Jar. Am I not king of rich Gsetulia? 
Dido. larbas, pardon me, and stay awhile. 
Cup. Mother, look here. 
Dulo. What tell'st thou me of rich 
Gsetulia? 
Am not I queen of Libya ? then depart 

lar. I go to feed the humour of my love^ 
Yet not from Carthage for a thousand workli^ 
Dido. larbas 1 
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/dr. Doth Dido call me back ? 

Dido. No ; but I charge thee never look 

on me. 

lar. Then poll out both nune e3res, or kt 

me die. {Exit larbas. 

Anna. Whereforedoth Dido bid larbas go? 

Dido. Beca u se his toathsome sight offends 

mine eyes, 

And in my thoughts is shrined another love. 

O Anna 1 didst thou know how sweet love 

were, 
Full soon would'st thou abjure thissinglelife. 
Anna. Poor soul 1 I know too well the 
sour of love. 
O that larbas could but fancy me 1 
Dido. Is not ^neas fair and beautiful? 
Anna, Yes, and laibas foul and favour- 
less. 
Dido. Is he not doquent in all his speech? 
Anna, Yes, and larbas rude and rustical. 
Dido. Name not larbas ; but, sweet Anna, 
say, 
Is not i£neas worthy Dido's love ? 
Anna, O sister 1 were you empress of 
. the world, 
^neas well deserves to be your love. 
So lovely is he, that, where'er he goes. 
The people swarm to gaze him in the face. 
Dtdo. But tell them, none shall gaze on 
him but I, 
Lest their gross eye-beams taint my lover's 

cheeks. 
Anna, good sister Anna, go for him. 
Lest with these sweet thoughts I melt clean 
away. 
Anna. Then, sister, you'll abjure larbas' 

love? 
Dido. Yet must I hear that loathsome 
name again ? 
Run for iEneas, or 111 fly to him. 

\Eocit Anna. 
Cnf, You shall not hurt my father when 

he comes. 
Dido. No, for thy sake, I'll love thy 
father well. 
O dull conceited Dido I that tilTnow 
Didst never think iEneas beautiful 1 
But now, for quittance of this oversight, 
I'll make me bracelets of his golden hiur ; 
His glistering eyes shall be my looking- 



His lips an altar, where I'll offer up 

As many kisses as the sea hath sands. 

Instead of music I will hear him speak, — 

His looks shall be my only library, — 

And thou iEneas, Dido's treasury, 

In whose fair bosom I will lock more 

wealth 
Than twenty thousand Indias can afford. 



O here he comes: Love, love, give Dido 

leave 
To be more modest than her thoughts 

admit. 
Lest I be made a wonder to the world, 

^«/ir .£neas. Achates. Seigestus, Ilioneus, 
on^Cloanthus. 

Achates, how doth Carthage please your 

lord? 
Acha. That will iGneas show your 

majesty. 
Dido, ^neas, art thou there? 
jEn, I understand your highness sent 

forme. 
Dido. No ; but now thou art here, tell me 

in sooth 
In what might Dkio highly pleasure thee. 
jEn. So much have I received at Dido's 

hands. 
As, without blushing, I can a^ no more : 
Yet, queen of Afric, are my ships unrigged. 
My sails all rent in sunder vrith the wind, 
My oars broken, and my tackling lost, 
Yea, all my navy spht with rocks and 

shelves; 
Nor stem nor anchor have our maimM 

fleet; 
Our masts the furious winds strock over- 
board: 
Which piteous wants if Dido will supply. 
We will account her author of our lives. 
Dido. iC^eas, I'll repair thy Trojan 

ships. 
Conditionally that thou wilt stay with me, 
And let Achates sail to Italy : 
I'll ghre thee tackling made of riveUed gold. 
Wound on the baiks of odoriferous trees, 
Oars of massy ivory, full of holes. 
Through which thie water shall delight to 

play; 
Thy anchon shall be hewed from crystal 

rocks, 
Which, if thou loose, shall shine above the 

waves; 
The masts, whereon thy swelling sails shall 

hang. 
Hollow pyramides of silver plate ; 
The sails of folded lawn, where shall be 

wrought 
The wars of Troy, but not Troy's over- 
throw; 
For ballace, empty Dido's treasury : 
Take what ye will, but leave i£neas here; 
Achates, thou shalt be so newly dad. 
As sea-bom nymphs shall swarm about thy 

ships. 
And wanton mermaids court thee with sweet 

songs, 
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Flinging in favours of more sovereign worth 
Than Thetis hangs about Apollo's neck, 
So that i^^neas may but stay with me. 
^n. Wherefore would Dido have .£neas 

stay? ^ 

Dido, To war against my bordering 
enemies, 
^neas, think not Dido is in love: 
For if that any man could conquer me, 
I had been wedded ere ^Eneas came : 
See where the pictures of my suitors hang ; 
And are not these as fair as fEur may be ? 
AcJia, I saw this man at Troy, ere Troy 

was sacked. 
jEn. I this in Greece, when Paris stole 

fair Helen. 
IHo. This man and I were at Olympia's 

games. 
Serg. I know this face ; he is a Persian 
bom: 
I travelled with him to ^tolia. 
Chan. And I in Athens, with this gentle- 
man, 
Unless I be deceived, disputed once. 
Dido. But speak, iEneas ; know you none 

of these ? 
y£». No, madam ; but tt seems that 

these are kings. 
Dido. All these, and others which I never 
saw, 
Have been most urgent suitors for my love ; 
Some came in person, others sent their 

legates, 
Yet none obtained me : I am free from all ; 
And yet, God knows, entangled unto one. 
This was an orator, and thought, by words, 
To compass me : but yet he was deceived : 
And this a Spartan courtier, vain and wild ; 
But his fantastic humours pleased not me : 
This was Alcion, a musician ; 
But, played he ne'er so sweet, I let him go : 
This was the wealthy King of Thessaly ; 
But I had gold enough, and cast him o£f : 
This, Meleager's son, a warlike prince ; 
But weapons 'gree not with my tender 

years: 
The rest are such as all the worid well knows ; 
Yet here I swear, by heaven and him I love, 
I was as far from love as they from hate. 
yEn. O happy shall he be whom Dido 

loves! 
Dido. Then never say that thou art 
miserable : 
Because, it may be, thou shalt be my love : 
Yet boast not of it, for I love thee not, 
And yet I hate thee not. Oh, if I speak 
I shall betray myself: \Aside.'\ iEneas, 

speak; 
We two n'fll go a hunting in the woods : 



But not so much for thee, — thou art but 

one, — 
As for Achates, and his followers. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 
^«/^ Juno to Ascanius, asleep, 

Juno, Here lies my hate, .£neas' cursed 

brat, 
The boy wherem &lse destiny delights. 
The heu: of Troy, the favourite of the 

Fates, 
That ugly imp that shall outwear my wrath, 
And wrong my ddty with high disgrace : 
But I will take another order now. 
And raze the eternal register of time. 
Troy shall no more oill him her second 

hope. 
Nor Venus triumph in his tender youth ; 
For here, in spite of heaven, I'll murder 

him, 
And feed infection with his let-out life : 
Say, Paris, now shall Venus have the ball? 
Say, vengeance, now shall her Ascanius die? 
Oh no, God wot, I cannot watch my time, 
Nor quit good turns with double fee down 

told. 
Tut ! I am simple without mind to hurt. 
And have no gall at all to grieve my foes , 
But lustful Jove and his adulterous child 
Shall find it written on confusion's front. 
That only Juno rules in Rhamnus town. 

Enter Venus. 

Ven, What should this mean ? My doves 

are back rettuned. 
Who warn me of such danger prest at hand. 
To harm my sweet Ascanius' lovely life. 
Juno, my mortal foe, what make you here? 
Avaimt, old witch 1 and trouble not my wits. 
Juno. Fie, Venus I that such causeless 

words of wrath 
Should e'er defile so fair a mouth as thine. 
Are not we both sprung of celestial race. 
And banquet, as two sisters, with the gods ? 
Why is it, then, displeasure should disjoin. 
Whom kindred and acquaintance co-imites? 
Ven, Out, hateful hag I thou would'st 

have slain my son. 
Had not my doves discovered thy intent ; 
But I will tear thy eyes from forth thy head, 
And feast the birds with their bloodshotten 

balls. 
If thou but lay thy fingers on my boy ! 
Juno. Is this then all the thanks that I 

shall have 
For saving him from snakes' and serpents' 

stings, 
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That would have kflled him. sleeping, as he 

lay? 
What, though I was offended with thy son. 
And wrought hini mickle woe on sea and 

land, 
When, for the hate of l>o|an Ganymede, 
That was advancM by my Hebe's shame, 
And Paris' judgment of tne heavenly ball, 
I muster'd all ue winds unto his wreck. 
And urged each element to his annoy : ^ 
Yet now I do repent me of his ruth. 
And wish that I had never wronged him so. 
Bootless I saw it was to war with fate. 
That hath so many unresisted friends : 
Wherefore I dianged my counsel with the 

time. 
And planted love where envy erst had 

sprung. 
Vim, Sister of Jove ! if that thy love be 

sudi 
As these thy protestations do paint forth. 
We two, as friends, one fortune will divide : 
Cupid shall lay his arrows in thy lap. 
And to a soeptirediange his golden shafts ; 
Fancy and modesty shall live as mates ; 
And thy fair peacocks by my pigeons perch : 
Love my ^neas, and desire is thine ; 
The day, the night, my swans, my sweets, 

are thine. 
ymno. More than melodious are these 

words to me. 
That overdoy my soul with their content : 
Venus, sweet Venus 1 how may I deserve 
Such amorous frivours at thy beauteous 

hand? 
But, that thou may'st more easily percdve 
How highly I do prize this amity, 
Hark to a motion of eternal league, 
Which I will make in quittance of thy love. 
Thy son, thou knowst, with Dido now 

remains. 
And feeds his eyes with favours of her court ; 
She. likewise, in admiring spends her time. 
And cannot talk, nor think, of aught but 

him: 
Why should not they then join in marriage, 
And bring forth mighty kings to Cartht^e 

town. 
Whom casualty of sea hath made such 

friends ? 
And, Venus, let there be a match confirmed 
Betwixt these two, whose loves are so alike ; 
And both our deities, conjoined in one. 
Shall chain felicity unto their throne. 
FiH, Well could 1 like this reconcile- 
ment's means ; 
But, much T fear, my son will ne'er consent ; 
Whose aimhd soul, aheady on the sea, 
Darts forth her light unto Lavinia's shore. 



yatno. Fair queen of love ! I will divorce 

these doubts. 
And find the way to weaiy such fond 

thoughts. 
This day they both a hunting forth will ride 
Into the woods, adjoining to these walls ; 
When, in the nudst of all their gamesome 

sports, 
111 noiiake the clouds dissolve their watery 

works. 
And drench Silvanus' dwellings with their 

showers; 
Then, in one cave, the queen and he shall 

meet 
And interchangeab^ disoooiae their 

thoughts, 
Whose short ooachisioQ will seal up their 

hearts 
Unto the purpose which we now propound. 
Vem. Sister, 1 see you savour of my wiles : 
Be it as you will have it for this once. 
Meantime, Ascanius shall be my charge ; 
Whom I will bear to Ida in mine arms, 
And couch him in Adonis' purple doMm. 

SCENE III. 

EnUr Dido, i£neas, Anna, laxbas, 
Achates, and followers. 

Dido, ^neas, think not but I honour 
thee. 
That thus in person go with thee to hunt : 
My princely robes, thou seest, are laid askle, 
VHiose glittering pomp Diana's shroud sup- 
plies. 
An fdlow us now, disposed alike to sport ; 
The woods are wide, and we have store of 

^me. 
Fair Trojan, hold my golden bow awhile, 
Until I gird my quiver to my side : 
Lords, go before ; we two must talk alone. 
lar. Ungentle 1 can she wrong larbas so? 
Ill die before a stranger have that grace. 
•• We two will talk alone ;'Vr-what words be 
these? 
Dido. What makes larbas here of all the 
rest? 
We could have gone without your company. 
^H. But love and duty led him on 
perhaps 
To press beyond acceptance to your sight. 
lar. Why, man of Troy, do I <^end 
thine eyes ? 
Or art thou grieved thy betters press so 
nigh? 
Dido. How now, Gaetulian 1 are ye grown 
so brave 
To challenge us with your comparisons? 
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Peasant I go seek companions like thyself. 
And meddle not with any that I love : 
.£neas, be not moved at what he says ; 
For, otherwhile, he will be out of joint. 
lar. Women may wrong, by privil^e of 
love; 
But, should that man of men. Dido except, 
Have taunted me in these opprobrious 

terms, 
I would have either drunk his d3nng blood. 
Or else I would have given my Ufe in gage. 
Dido. Huntsmen, why pitch you not your 
toils apace. 
And rouse the light-foot deer from forth 
their lair? 
' Anna, Sister, see 1 see Ascanius in his 
pomp, 
Beanng his hunt-spear bravely in his hand. 
Dido. Yea, little son, are you so forward 

now? 
Cup. Aye, mother ; I shall one day be a 
man, 
And better al^le unto other arms ; 
Mean time, these wanton weapons serve my 

war, 
Which I will break betwixt a lion's jaws. 
Dido. What 1 darest thou look a lion in 

the face? 
Cup. Aye, and outface him too, do what 

he can. 
Anna. How like his father speaketh he 

in all. 
JE.n. And mought I live to see him sack 
rich Thebes, 
And load his spear with Grecian princes' 

heads. 
Then would I wish me with Anchises' 

tomb. 
And dead to honour that hath brought me 
up. 
lar. And might I live to see thee shipped 
away, 
And hoist aloft on Neptune's hideous hills, 
Then would I wish me in fair Dido's arms. 
And dead to scorn that hath pursued me 
so. [Aside. 

JEn. Stout friend Achates, dost thou 

know this wood ? 
Acha. As I remember, here you shot the 
deer 
That saved your famished soldiers lives from 

death. 
When first you set your foot upon the 

shore; 
And here we met fair Venus, virgin like, 
Bearing her bow and quiver at her back. 
^n. O how these irksome labours now 
delight 
And overjoy my thoughts with their escape 1 



Who would not undergo all kind of toil, 
To be well stored with such a winter's tale? 
Dido. iEneas, leave these dumps, and 

let's away, 
Some to the mountains, some unto the soil, 
You to the valleys, thou unto the house. 

\Exeunt all but larbas. 
lar. Aye, this it is which wounds me to 

the death. 
To see a Hirygian, £ar fet o'er the sea. 
Preferred before a man of majesty. 
O love 1 O hate 1 O cruel women's hearts 
That imitate the moon in every change 1 
And, like the planets, ever love to range : 
What shall I do, thus wrongM with dis- 
dain. 
Revenge me on iEneas, or on her? 
On her 1 fond man, that were to war 'gainst 

heaven. 
And with one shaft provoke ten thousand 

darts: 
This Trojan's end will be thy envy's aim, 
Whose blood will reconcile thee to content, 
And make love drunken vnth thy sweet 

desire; 
But Dido, that now holdeth him so dear. 
Will die with very tidings of his death : 
But time will discontinue her content, 
And mould her mind unto new fancies' 

shapes. 
Oh, God of heaven, turn the hand of Fate 
Unto that happy day of my delight ! 
And then, — ^what then? — larbas shall but 

lore; 
So doth he now, though not with equal 

gain. 
That resteth in the rival of thy pain, 
Who ne'er will cease to soar till he be slain. 

[ExU, 

SCENE IV. 

A storm.-— Enter iEneas and Dido in tki 
cave, at several times. 

Dido. iEneas! 

^n. Dido! 

Dido. Tell me, dear love ! how found 

you out this cave? 
^n. By chance, sweet queen ! as Mars 

and Venus met. 
Dido. Why, that was in a net, here we 

are loose. 
And yet I am not free : oh, would I were ! 

^n. Why, what is that Dido may desire, 
And not obtain, be it in himian power I 
Dido. The thing that I wiU die before I 

ask. 
And yet desire to have before I die. 
A&n, It is not aught iEneas may achieve I 
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Dido. .£oeas, no; although his eyes do 

pierce. 
jUH, What, hath laibas angered her in 
aught? 
And wul she be revengM on his life ? 
Dido. Not angered noe except in anger- 
ing thee. 
jEn. Who then, of all so cmd, may he 
be. 
That should detain thine eye in his defects? 
Dido. The man that I do eye where'er I 
am; 
Whose amorous face, like Paean, sparkles 

fire. 
When as be butts his beams on Flora's 

bed. 
Prometheus hath put on Cupid's shape. 
And I must pmsh in his burning arms : 
^neas, O iGneas ! quench these flames. 
^n. What ails my queen ? Is she fallen 

sick of late ? 
Dido. Not sick, my love : but sick I must 
conceal 
The torment that it boots me not reveal ; 
And yet I'll speak, and yet I'll hold my 

peace: 
Do shame her worst, I will disclose my 

grief: 
iEneas, thou art he ! what did I say ? 
Something it was that now I have* forgot. 
jEn. What means fair Dido by this 

doubtful speech ! 
Dido. Nay, nothing, but^neas loves me 

not. 
jEn. iGneas' thoughts dare not ascend 
so high 
As Dido's heart, which monarchs might not 
scale. 
Dido. It was because I saw no king Hke 
thee, 
Whose golden crown might balance my 

content ; 
But now, that I have found what to affect, 
I follow one that loveth fame fore me. 
And rather had seem fair to Sirens' eyes, 
Than to the Carthage queen, that dies for 
him. 
^H, If that your majesty can look so low 
As my despisM worths, that shun all praise. 
With this my hand I give to you my heart. 
And vow, by all the gods of hospitality, 
By heaven and earth, and my fair brother's 

bow. 
By Paphos, Capys, and the purple sea. 
From whence my radiant mother did de- 
scend. 
And by this sword, that saved me firom the 

Greeks. 
Never ttt leave these new iqmarfed waUsi, 



While Dido lives and rules in Juno's town, — 
Never to like or love any but her. 
Dido. What more tlian Delian music do 

I hear. 
That calls my soul fix>m forth his living seat 
To move unto the measures of delight ? 
KiiKl clouds ! that sent forth such a coor- 

teous storm. 
As made disdain to fly to fancy's lap : 
Stout love, in mine arms make thy Italy, 
Whose crown and kingdom rest at thy com- 



Sichseus, not iEneas, be thou called ; 
The King of Carthage, not Anchises' son. 
Hold ; tsuLe these jewels at thy lover's hand, 
These golden bracelets, and this wedding 

ring. 
Wherewith my husband wooed me yet a 

maid, 
And be thou king of Libya by my gift. 

[Exeunt to the Cave, 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Achates. Cupid as Ascanius, 
larbas, and Anna. 

Acha. Did ever men see such a sudden 
storm ? 
Or day so clear, so suddenly o'ercast ? 
iar. I think some fell enchantress dwelleth 
here. 
That can call them forth whenas she please. 
And dive into black tempests' treasury, 
Whenas she means to inask the world with 
douds. 
Anna. In all my life I never knew the 
like; 
It hailed, it snowed, it lightened, all at 
once. 
Acha. I think it was the devO's revelling 
night. 
There was such hurly-burly in the heavens : 
Doubtless, Apollo's axle-tree is cracked. 
Or agW Atlas' shoulder out of joint, 
The motion was so over violent. 
Iar. In all this coil, where have ye left 

the queen? 
Cup. Uay, Where's my warlike father, 

can you tell ? 
Anna. Behold, where both of them come 

forth the cave ! 
far. Come forth the cave! can heaven 
endure this sight? 
larbas, curse that unreveuging Jove, 
Whose flinty darts slept in Tiphoeus' den. 
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Whiles these adultereis surfeited with sin : 
Nature, why mad'st me not some poisonous 

beast, 
That with the sharpness of my edgkd sting 
I might have staked them both imto the 

earth, 
Whilst they were sporting in this darksome 

cave? 

£nter Moeas and Dklo. 

jEn, The air is clear, and southern winds 
are whist, 
Come, Dido, let us hasten to the town, 
Since gloomy iEolus doth cease to frown. 
Dido. Achates and Ascanius, well met. 
jEn, Fair Anna, how escaped you from 

the shower ? 
Anna. As others did, — ^by running to the 

wood. 
Dido. But where were you, latbas, all 

this while ? 
lar. Not with iEneas in the ugly cave. 
Dido. I see, .£neas sticketh in your 
mind; 
But I will soon put by that stumbling 

block, 
And quell those hopes that thus employ 
your cares. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Enter larbas to sacrifice, 

far. Come, servants, come ; bring forth 
the sacrifice, 
That I may paciify that gloomy Jove, 
Whose empty altars have enlarged our ills. 
Eternal Jove, great master of the clouds ! 
Father of gladness, and all frolic thoughts ! 
That with thy gloomy hand corrects the 

heaven. 
When airy creatures war amongst them- 



Hear, hear, O hear larbas' plaining 

prayers, 
Whose hideous echoes make the welkin 

howl. 
And all the woods Eliza to resound : 
The woman that thou willed us entertain. 
Where, straying in our borders up and 

down. 
She craved a hide of ground to build a 

town, 
Wth whom we did divide both laws and 

land. 
And all the fruits that plenty else sends 

forth. 
Scorning our loves and royal marriage rites. 
Yields up her Deauty to a stranger's bed ; 



Who, having wrought her shame, is straight- 
way fled : 
Now, if thou be'st a pitying god of power, 
On whom ruth and compassion ever waits, 
Redress these wrongs, and warn him to his 

ships. 
That now afflicts me with his flattering eyes. 

Enter Anna. 

Anna. How now, larbas ; at your prayers 

so hard? 
lar. Aye, Anna : is there aught you would 

with me? 
Anna. Nay, no such weighty business of 
import 
But may be slacked until another time ; 
Yet, if you would partake with me the cause 
Of this devotion that detaineth you, 
I would be thankful for such courtesy. 

lar. Aima, against this Trojan do I pray, 
Who seeks to rob me of thy sister's love, 
And dive into her heart by coloured looks. 
Anna. Alas, poor king I that labours so 
in vain, 
For her that so delighteth in thy pain : 
Be ruled by me, and seek some other love. 
Whose yielding heart may yield thee more 
relief. 
lar. Mine eye is fixed where fancy cannot 
start: 
O leave me 1 leave me to my silent thoughts. 
That register the numbers of my ruth, 
And I will either move the thoughtless 

flint, 
Or drop out both mme eyes in drizzling 

tears, 
Before my sorrow's tide has any stint. 
Anna. I will not leave larbas whom I 
love, 
In this delight of dying pensiveness ; 
Away with Dido ; Anna be thy song ; 
Anna, that doth admire thee more than 
heaven. 
lar. I may, nor will, list to such loath- 
some change. 
That intercepts the course of my desire : 
Servants, come, fetch these empty vesseb 

here: 
For I will fly from these alluring eyes. 
That do pursue my peace where'er it goes. 

[Exit. 
Anna, larbas, stay; loving larbas, stay» 
For I have honey to present thee with. 
Hard-hearted, wilt not deign to hear me 

speak? 
Ill follow thee with outcries ne'ertheles^ 
And strew thy walks with my dishevelled 
hair. [Sxii. 
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SCENE III. 
Enter iEneas. 

Ain, Carthage, my friendly host, adieu ! 
Since Destiny doth call me from thy shore : 
Hermes this night, descending in a dream. 
Hath summoned me to fruitful Italy; 
love wills it so, — my mother wills it so : 
Let my Phaenissa ^rant, and then I go. 
Grant she or no, .£neas must away ; 
Whose golden fortune, dogged with courtly 

ease, 
Cannot ascend to Fame's inunortal house, 
Or banquet in bright Honour^s burnished 

hall. 
Till he hath furrowed Neptune's glassy 

fields. 
And cut a passage through his topless hills. 
Achates, come forth ; Senrestus, Ilioneus, 
Cloanthus. haste away; /Eneas calls. 

Enter Achates, Cloanthus, Seigestus, 
and Ilioneus. 

Acha. What wills our lord, or wherefore 

didhecaU? 
jEn. The dream, brave mates, that did 

beset my bed. 
When sleep but newly had embraced the 

night. 
Commands me leave these unrenownM 

realms. 
Whereas nobility abhors to stay. 
And none but base i£neas will abide. 
Aboard ! aboard 1 since Fates do bid aboard, 
And slice the sea with sable-coloured ships, 
On whom the nimble winds may all day 

wait. 
And follow them, as footmen, through the 

deep; 
Yet Dido casts her eyes, like anchors, out. 
To stay my fleet from loosing forth the bay : 
" Come back, come back," I hear her cry 

afar. 
" And let me link thy body to my lips, 
That, tied together by the striving tongues. 
We may. as one. sail into Italy." 
Acha. Banish that ticing dame from forth 

your mouth, 
And follow your fore-seeing stars in all : 
This is no life for men-at-arms to live. 
Where dalliance doth consimie a soldier's 

strength, 
And wanton motions of allimng eyes 
R£feminate our minds, inured to war. 

Ilio. Why, let us build a city of our own. 
And not stand lingering here for amorous 

looks. 
Will Dido raise old Priam forth his grave. 



And build the town again the Greeks did 

, blUTl? 

No. no; she cares not how we sinkorswim. 
So she may have iEneas in her arms. 

Clo. To Italy, sweet friends ! to Italy I 
We will not stay a minute longer here. 
AEn. Trojans, aboard, and I will fdlow 

you: 
I fain would go. yet beauty calls me back : 
To leave her so, and not once say, farewell. 
Were to transgress against all laws of love : 
But. if I use such ceremonious thsmks 
As parting friends accustom on the shore. 
Her silver arms will coil me round about, 
And tears of pearl cry, "Stay. iEneas, 

stay ;" 
Each word she says will then contain m 

crown. 
And every speech be ended with a kiss : 
I may not dure this female drudgery: 
To sea, .£neas 1 " find out Italy 1" 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Dido and Anna. 

Dido. Oh. Anna, run unto the water-side ; 
They say iEneas' men are going aboard ; 
It may be he will steal away with them : 
Stay not to answer me ; run, Anna, run. 
Oh. foolish Trojans, that would steal from 

hence, 
And not let Dido understand their drift : 
I would have given Achates store of gold. 
And Ilioneus gum and Libyan spice ; 
The common soldiers rich embroidered 

coats. 
And silver whistles to control the winds. 
Which Circe sent Sichaeus when he lived ; 
Unworthy are they of a queen's reward. 
See, where they come, how might I do to 

chide? 

Enter Anna, with iEneas, Achates, Cloan- 
thus, Ilioneus, Seigestus, and Atten- 
dants. 

Anna. 'Twas time to run, .^neas had 

been gone ; 
The sails were hoisting up, and he aboard. 
Dido. Is this thy love to me? 
idB». Oh, princely Dido, give me leave to 

speak; 
I went to take my farewell of Achates. 
Dido. How haps Achates bid me not 

farewell? 
Acha. Because I feared your grace woukl 

keep me here. 
Dido. To rid thee of that doubt, aboard 

again. 
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I chaige thee pat to sea, and stay not 
here. 
Acha, Then let iEneas go aboard with lis. 
Dido, Get you aboard ; i£neas means to 

stay. 
jEn, The sea is rough, the wind blows to 

the shore. 
Dido. Oh, false ^neas, now the sea is 
rough, 
But when you were aboard 'twas calm 

enough; 
Thou and Achates meant to sail away. 
^n. Hath not the Carthage queen mine 
only son? 
Thinks Dido I will go and leave him here? 

Dido, ^neas, pardon me, for I forgot 
That young Ascanius lay with me this 

night; 
Love made me jealous ; but, to make amends, 
Wear the imperial crown of Libya, 
Sway thou the Punic sceptre in my stead. 
And punish me, iEneas, for this crime. 
Mn. This kiss shall be fair Dido's pimish- 

ment. 
Dido. O how a crown becomes ^Eneas' 
headl 
Stay here, ^neas, and command as king. 

jEn. How vain am I to wear this diadem, 
And bear this golden sceptre in my hand 1 
A burgonet of steel, and not a crown, 
A sword, and not a sceptre, fits ^Eneas. 
Dido. Oh, keep them still, and let me gaze 
my fill: 
Now looks ^neas like immortal Jove ; 
Oh, where is Ganymede, to hold nis cup, 
And Mercury, to fly for what he calls ? 
Ten thousand Cupids hover in the air, 
And fan it in iEneas' lovely face : 
O that the clouds were here wherein thou 

fleest. 
That thou and I unseen might sport our- 
selves ; 
Heaven, envious of our joys, is waxen pale ; 
And when we whisper, then the stars fall 

down, 
To be partakers of our honey talk. 

Mn. Oh, Dido, patroness of all our h'ves, 
When I leave thee, death be my punish- 
ment ; 
Swell, raging seasl frown, wayward des- 
tinies ! 
Blow, winds ! threaten, ye rocks and sandy 

shelves ! 
This is the harbour that ^neas seeks. 
Let's see what tempests can annoy me now. 
Dido. Not all the world can take that from 
mine arms ; 
.tineas may command as many Moon^ 
As in the sea are little water-drops, 



And now, to make experience of my love, 
Fair sister Anna, lead my lover forth, 
And, seated on my jennet, let him ride 
As Dido'shusband through the Punic streets ; 
And will my guard, with Mauritanian darts. 
To wait upon him as their sovereign lord. 

Anna. What if the citizens repine thereat? 

Dido, Those that dislike what Dido gives 
inchaige. 
Command my guard to slay for their offence. 
Shall vulgar peasants storm at what I do ? 
The ground is mine that gives them suste- 
nance, 
The air wherein they breathe, the water, fire, 
All that they have, their lands, their goods, 

their lives. 
And I, the goddess of all these, command 
iEneas ride as Carthaginian king. 

Acha. iEneas, for his parentage, deserves 
As large a kingdom as is Libysu 

^n. Aye, and unless the destinies be false, 
I shall be planted in as rich a land. 

Dido. Speak of no other land ; this land 
is thine. 
Dido is thine, henceforth I'll call thee lord : 
Do as I bid thee, sister ; lead the way. 
And from a turret I'll behold my love. 

^n. Then here in me shall flourish 
Priam's race. 
And thou and I, Achates, for revenge 
For Troy, for Priam, for his fifty sons. 
Our kinsmen's lives and thousand guiltless 

souls, 
Will lead a host against the hateful Greeks, 
And fire proud Lacedemon o'er their heads. 
[Exeunt all but Dido and Attendants. 

Dido. Speaks not iEneas like a conqueror? 
O blessed tempests that did drive him in 1 
O happy sand that made him run aground ! 
Henceforth you shall be our Carthage gods. 
Aye, but it may be he will leave my love. 
And seek a foreign land called Italy ; 

that I had a charm to keep the winds 
Within the closure of a golden ball ; 

Or that the Tyrrhene sea were in mine arms, 
That he might suffer shipwreck on mvbreast. 
As oft as he attempts to hoist up sail ! 

1 must preventfhim, wishing wUl not serve ; 
Gro, bid my nurse take young Ascanius, 
And bear him in the country to her house, 
iEneas will not go without his son ; 

Yet, lest he should, for I am full of fear. 
Bring me his oars, his tackling, and his sails. 
[One of the Attendants goes out. 
What if I sink his ships ? Oh, he will frown : 
Better he frown, than I should die for grieC 
I cannot see him frown ; — it may not be ; 
Armies of foes resolved to win this town. 
Or impious traitors vowed to have my life^ 
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Af&ight me not, only Mncas' frown 

Is that which terrifies poor Dido's heart ; 

Not bloody spears appearing in the air 

Presage the downfall of my empeiy, 

Nor blazing comets threaten Dido's death ; 

It is iEneas' frown that ends my days : 

If he forsake me not I never die, 

For in his looks I see eternity, 

And he'll make me immortal with a kiss. 

Enter a Lord with Attendants. 

Lord, Your nurse is gone with young 

Ascanius; 
And here's iEneas' tackling, oars, and sails. 
Dido. Are these the sa3s that, in despite 

of me, 
Packed with the winds to bear^neas hence? 
I'll hanff ye in the chamb^ where I lie ; 
Drive if you can my house to Italy : 
I'll set the casement open, that the wmds 
May enter in, and once again conspire 
Against the Itfe of me, poor Carthage queen ; 
But though ye go, he stays in Carthage still, 
And let nch Carthage fleet upon the seas. 
So I may have iEneas in mine arms! 
Is this the wood that grew in Carthage 

plains. 
And would be toiling in the watery billows, 
To rob their mistress of her Trojan guest? 
O ciursed tree, had'st thou but wit or sense. 
To measure how I prize iEneas' love, 
Thou would'st have leaped from out the 

sailors' hands. 
And told me that Mntas meant to go ! 
And yet I blame thee not, thou art but wood. 
The water, which our poets term a nymph, 
Why did it su£fer thee to touch her breast, 
And shrunk not back, knowing my k>ve was 

there? 
The water is an element, no nymph. 
Why should I blame iEneas for his flight ? 
O Dido, blame not him, but break his oars ; 
These were the instruments that launched 

him forth; 
There's not so much as this base tadcUng 

too, 
But dares to heap up sorrow to my heart 
Was it not you that hoisM up these sails ? 
Why burst you not, and they fell in the 

seas? 
For this will Dido tie ye full of knots. 
And shear ye all asunder with her hands ; 
Now serve to chastise shipboys for their 

faults. 
Ye shall no more ofiend the Carthage 

queen. 
Now let him hang my favours on his masta, 
And see if those will servv instead c^ sails ; 



For tadding, let him take the chains of 

gold, 
Which I bestowed upon his followers ; 
Instead of oars, let Mm use his hands, 
And swim to Italy, I'll keep these sure: 
Come, bear them in. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 
Enter the Nurse with Cupid, as Ascanius. 

Nurse. My Lord Ascanius, ye must go 

vrithme. 
Cup, Whither must I go ? I'll stay with 

my mother. 
Nurse, No, thou shalt go with me unto 
my house. 
I have an orchard that hath store of plums, 
Brown almonds, services, ripe figs, and 

dates, 
Dewberries, apples, vellow oranges : 
A garden where are bee-hives full of honey, 
Musk-roses, and a thousand sort of flowers ; 
And in the midst doOi run a silver stream, 
Where thou shalt see the red-giUed fishes 

leap. 
White swans, and many lovdy water-fowls ; 
Now speak, Ascanius, will ye go or no? 
Cup. Come, come, I'll go; now for henoe 

is 3rour house ? 
Nurse. But hereby, child ; we shall get 

thither straight. 
Cup. Nurse, I am weary, will you cany 

me? 
Nurse, Aye, so you'll dwell with me, and 

call me mother. 
Cup. So you'll love me, I care not if I 

do. 
Nurse. That I might live to see this boy 
amani 
How prettily he laughs. Go, ye wag, 
You'll be a twigger when you come to age 
Sav Dido what ^e will, I am not old ; 
I'll be no more a widow, I am young, 
111 have a husband, or else a lover. 
Cup, A husband, and no teeth 1 
Nurse, Oh, what mean I to have such 
foolish thoughts ? 
Foolish is love, a toy. O sacred love I 
If there be any heaven in earth, 'tis love. 
Especially in women of your years. — 
Blush, blush for shame, why should'st thou 

think of love? 
A grave, and not a lover, fits thy age : 
A grave 1 why I may live a hundred years, 
Fourscore is but a girl's age. Love is 

sweet; 
My veins are withered, and my ^news dry ; 
Why do I think of love now I should dte? 
Cup, Come, muse. 
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Nurse. Well, if he come a wooing he 
shall speed ; 
Oh, bow unwise was I to say him nay ! 

\Exeunt, 



ACT THE FIFTR 

SCENE I. 

Enter iCneas, with a paper in his hand, 
drawing the platform of the city: mith 
him A(£ates, Cloanthus, and Ilioneus. 

jEn. Triumph, my mates, our travels 
are at end 1 
Here will iEneas build a statelier Troy, 
Than that which grim Atrides overthrew. 
Carthage shall vaunt her petty walls no 

more. 
For I will grace them with a fairer frame, 
And clad her in a crystal livery, 
Wherein the day may evermore delight ; 
From golden India, Ganges will I fetch, 
Whose wealthy streams may wait upon her 

towers, 
And triple-wise entrench her round about ; 
The sun from Egypt shall ri<^ odours 

bring. 
Wherewith his burning beams, like labour- 
ing bees 
That load their thighs with Hybla's honey- 
spoils, 
Shall here unburden their exhalM sweets, 
^d plant our pleasant suburbs with her 
fiimes. 
Acha. What length or breadth shall this 

brave town contain ? 
^n. Not past four thousand paces at 

the most. 
Ilio. But what shall it be called? Troy, 

as before? 
^n. That have I not determined with 

myself. 
Clo. Let it be termed jBnea, by your 

name. 
Serg, Rather Ascania, by your little son. 
Al^n. Nay, I will have it called Anchi- 
saon. 
Of my old father's name. 

Enter Hermes with Ascanius. 

Her. ^neas, stay! Jove's herald bids 

thee siay. 
^n. Whom do I see? Jove's wingfed 
messenger 1 
Welcome to Carthage new-erected town. 
Her. Why, cousin, stand you building 
cities h^, 
And beautifying the empire of this queen. 



While Italy is clean out of thy mind ? 
Too, too forgetful of thine own affairs. 
Why wilt thou so betray thy son's good hap ? 
The king of gods sent me from highest 

heaven 
To sound this angry message in thine ears ; 
Vain man, what monarchy expect'st thou 

here? 
Or with what thought sleep'st thou on 

Lib3ra's shore ? 
If that sdl glory hath forsaken thee, 
And thou despise the praise of such at- 
tempts. 
Yet think upon Ascanius' prophecy. 
And young lulus' more than thousand years. 
Whom I have brought from Ida, where he 

slept. 
And bore young Cupid unto C3rprus isle. 
y^n. This was my mother that beguiled 

the queen, 
And made me take my brother for my son ; 
No marvel. Dido, though, thou be in love. 
That daily dandiest Cupid in thy arms : 
Welcome, sweet child 1 where hast thou 

been this long ? 
Asc. Eating sweet comfits with Queen 

Dido's maid. 
Who ever since hath lulled me in her arms. 
yEn. Sergestus, bear him hence unto our 

ships. 
Lest Dido, spying him, keep him for a 

pledge. 
Her. Spend'st thou thy, time about this 

little boy. 
And giv'st not ear unto the charge I bring ? 
I tell thee, thou must straight to Italy, 
Or else abide the wrath of frowning Jove. 
^n. How shoiild I put into the raging 

deep, 
Who have no sails nor tackling for my 

ships? 
What, would the gods have me. Deucalion- 
like, 
Float up and down where'er the billows 

dxive? 
Though she repaired my fleet and gave me 

ships, 
Yet hath she ta'en away my oars and 

masts, 
And left me neither sail nor stem aboard. 

Enter to them larbas. 

far. How now, iEneas, sadl What 

mean these dumps? 
AEn. larbas, I am dean beside myself ; 
Jove hath heaped on me such a desperate 

charge. 
Which neither art nor reason may achieve. 
Nor I devise by what means to contrive. 
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Air. As how, I pray? May I entreat you 

teU? 

^n. With speed he bids me sail to 
Italy: 
Whenas I want both rieging for my fleet. 
And also furniture for these my men. 
/ar. If that be all, then cheer thy droop- 
ing looks, 
For I will furnish thee with such supplies. 
Let some of those thy followers go with me. 
And they shall have what thing soe'er thou 
need'st 
^n. Thanks, good larbas, for thy 
friendly aid. 
Achates and the rest shall wait on thee. 
Whilst I rest thankful for this courtesy. 

{Exii larbas witA ^neas's train. 
Now will I haste unto Lavinian shore, 
And raise a new foundation to old Troy. 
Witness the gods, and witness heaven and 

earth, 
How loth I am to leave these Libyan 

bounds, 
But that eternal Jupiter commands. [Exit, 

SCENE IL 
Enter Dido. 

Dido. 1 fear I saw iGneas' little son. 
Led by Achates to the Trojan fleet : 
If it be so, his father means to fly ; 
But here he is ; now. Dido, try thy wit 



Enter ^neas. 

iEneas, wherefore go thy men aboard? 
Why are thy ships new rigged ? Or to what 

end 
Launched from the haven, lie they in the 

road? 
Pardon me, though I ask ; love makes me 

ask. 
jEn. O pardon me, if I resolve thee 

why; 
JEntas will not feign with his dear love ; 
I must from hence : this day, swift Mercury, 
When I was laying a platform for these 

walls. 
Sent from his fieither Jove, appeared to me. 
And in his name rebuked me bitterly. 
For lingering here, neglecting Italy. 
Dido. But yet iEneas will not leave his 

love. 
jEn. I am commanded by immortal 

Jove 
To leave this town, and pass to Italy, 
And therefore must of force. 
Dido. These words proceed not from 

iGneas' heart. I 



jEn, Not from my heart, for I can haxd^ 

go; 
And yet I may not stay. Dido, farewell f 
Dido, Farewell! is this the 'mends for 

Dido's love ? 
Do Trojans use to quit their lovers thus? 
Fare well may Dido, so iGneas stay ; 
I die, if rov iGneas say fare well I 
^n. Then let me go, and never say fare- 
well. 
Let me go [is] farewell! I must from 

hence. 
Dido. These words are poison to poor 

Dido's soul : 
Oh, speak like my .£neas, like my love. 
Why look'st thou toward the sea? The 

time hath been 
When Dido's beauty chained thine eye to her. 
Am I less £air than when thou saw'st me 

first? 
Oh then, JExatas^ 'tis for grief of thee. 
Say thou wilt stay in Carthayge with thy 

queen. 
And Dido's beauty will return again. 
iGneas, say, how can'st thou take thy leave? 
Wilt thou kiss Dido? Oh, thy lips have 

sworn 
To stay with Dido ! Canst thou take her 

hand? 
Thy hand and mine have plighted mutual 

faith! 
Therefore, unkind iGneas, must thou sav, 
" Then let me go, and never say farewell." 
jEn, Oh, Queen of Carthage, wert thou 

ugly black, 
iGneas could not choose but hold thee dear : 
Yet must he not gainsay the gods' behest. 
Dido. The gods! what gods l)e those that 

seek my death ? 
Wherein have I ofifended Jupiter, 
That he should take ^neas from mine 

arms? 
Oh no, the gods weigh not what lovers do ; 
It is iGneas calls .£neas hence. 
And wofid Dido, by these blubbered cheeks. 
By this right hand, and by our spousal 

rites. 
Desires ^neas to remain with her ; 
Si bene quid de te merui./uit ant tibi quid- 

quam 
Duke pteum, miserere domUs labentis: ei 

istam 
Oro, si quis adhuc precibus locus, esme 

ptentent. 
yEn, Desine meque tuis incendere tequs 

^uerelis: 
Itaham non sponte sequor.* 



• Viigil, Kb. iv. 
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Dido, ^ast thou torgot how many neigh- 
bour kings 

Were up in arms, for making thee my love? 

How Carthage did rebel, larbas storm, 

And all the world called me a second Helen, 

For being entangled by a stranger's looks ; 

So thou would'st prove as true as Paris did, 

Would, as fair Troy was, Carthage might 
be sacked, 

And I be called a second Helena. 

Had I a son by thee the grief were less, 

That I might see iEneas in his face : 

Now if thou goest, what can'st thou leave 
behind, 

But rather will augment than ease my woe ? 
^n. In vain, my love, thou spend'st thy 
fainting breath ; 

If words might move me, I were overcome. 
Dido. And wilt thou not be moved with 
Dido's words? 

Thy mother was no goddess, perjured man! 

Nor Dardanus the author of thy slock ; 

But thou art sprung from Scythian Cau- 
casus, 

And tigers of Hyrcania gave thee suck. 

Ah, foolish Dido, to forbear this long ! 

Wast thou not wrecked upon this Libyan 
shore, 

And cam'st to Dido like a fisher swain ? 

Repaired not I thy ships, made thee a king. 

And all thy needy followers noblemen ? 

serpent 1 that came creeping from the 

shore, 
And I for pity harboured in my bosom, 
Wilt thou now slay me with thy venomed 

sting, 
And hiss at Dido for preserving thee? 
Go, go, and spare not ; seek out Italy : 

1 hope, that that which love forbids me do. 
The rocks and sea-gulls will perform at 

large, 
And thou shalt perish in the billows' ways. 
To whom poor Dido doth bequeath revenge : 
Aye, traitor 1 and the waves shall cast thee 

up. 
Where thou and false Achates first set foot ; 
Which, if it chance, I'll give ye burial. 
And weep upon your lifdess carcases, 
Though thou nor he will pity me a whit. 
Why star'st thou in my face ? If thou wik 

stay, 
Leap in mine arms; mine arms are open 

wide; 
If not, turn from me, and 111 turn from 

thee: 
For though thou hast the heart to say fare- 
well, 
I have not power to stay thee. — [Exit 

.£neas.] Is he gone ? 



Aye, but he'll come again ; he cannot go; 

He loves me too, too well to serve me so : 

Yet he, that in my sight would not relent, 

Will, l>eing absent, be obdurate still? 

By this is he got to the water-side ; 

And see, the sailors take him by the hand ; 

But he shrinks back ; and now, remember- 
ing me. 

Returns amain: welcome, welcome, my 
love! 

But Where's i£neas? Ahl he's gone! he's 
gone! 

Enter Anna. 

Anna. What means my sister, thus to 

rave and cry ! 
Dido. O Anna 1 my iEneas is aboard, 
And leaving me, will sail to Italy. 
Once did'st thou go, and he came back 

again; 
Now bring him back, and thou shalt be a 

queen, 
And I will live a private life with him. 
Anna, Wicked -<Eneas ! 
Dido, Call him not wicked, sister ; speak 
him fair, 
And look upon him with a mermaid's eye • 
Tell him, I never vowed at Aulis' gulf 
The desolation of his native Troy, 
Nor sent a thousand ships unto the vralls, 
Nor ever violated faith to him ; 
Request him gentlv, Anna, to return : 
I crave but this, — ^ne stay a tide or two. 
That I may learn to bear it patiently : 
If he depart thus suddenly, I die. 
Run, Anna, run I stay not to answer me. 
Anna. I go, fair sister ; heavena grant 
good success 1 [Exit. 

Enter the Nurse. 

Nurse, O Dido ! vour little son Ascanius 
Is gone ! He lay with me last night. 
And in the morning he was stolen from me : 
I think, some fairies have l>eguilM me. 
Dido. O cursed hag ! and false dissem- 
bling wretch ! 
That slay'st me with thy harsh and hellish 

tale. 
Thou, for some petty gift, hast let him go, 
And I am thus deluded of my boy : 
Away with her to prison presently I 
Traitress too kenn d 1 and cursM sorceress ! 
Nurse. I know not what you mean by 
treason, I, 
I am as true as any one of yours. [Exit. 
Dido. Away with her ! Suffer her not to 
speak! 
My sister comes ; I like not her sad looks. 

o 
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Re-enttr Anna. 

Anna. Before I came, ^neas was 

aboard, 
And spying me, hoised up the sails amain ; 
But I cried out, "iGneas 1 £alse .^neasl 

stay l" 
Then 'gan he wag his hand, which, yet held 

up. 
Made me suppose he would have heard me 

speak; 
Then 'gan they drive into the ocean ; 
Which, when I viewed, I cried, "^Enets, 

stayl 
Dido, fair Dido wills Eneas' stay !'* 
Yet he, whose heart's of adamant or flint, 
My tears nor plaints couid mollify a whit. 
Then carelessly I rent my hair for grief ; 
Which seen to all, though he beheld me 

not. 
They 'gan to move him to redress my ruth. 
And stay awhile to hear what I could say ; 
But he, clapped under hatches, sailed away. 
Dido, O Anna I Anna 1 I will follow him. 
Anna. How can ye go, when he hath all 

your fleet ? 
Dtdo. I'll frame me wings of wax, like 

Icarus, 
And, o'er his ship, will soar unto the sun, 
That th^ may melt, and I fall in his arms ; 
Or else, I'll make a prayer unto the waves. 
That I may swim to him, like Triton's 

niece: 
O Anna I Anna I fetch Arion's harp, 
That I may tice a dolphin to the shore. 
And ride upon his back unto my love ! 
Look, sister, look ! lovelv Eneas' ships ; 
See I see ! the billows heave them up to 

heaven, 
And now down fall the keels into the deep: 
O sister, sister, take away the rodcs ; 
They'll break his ships. O Proteus ! Nep- 
tune 1 Jove ! 
Save, save i£neas ; Dido's liefest love ! 
Now he is come on shore safe, without 

hurt; 
But, see ! Achates wills him put to sea. 
And all the sailors merry make for joy ; 
But he, remembering me. shrinks back again : 
See where he comes ; welcome 1 welcome, 

my love I 
Anna, Ah, sister, leave these idle fanta- 
sies: 
Sweet sister ! cease ; remember who you are. 

Dido. Dido I am, unless I be deceived ; 
And must I rave thus for a runagate ? 
Must I make ships for him to sail away ? 
Nothing can bear me to him but a ship. 
And he hath all my fleet. What shall I do. 



But die in fiiry of this oversight? 
Aye, I must be the murderer of myself ; 
No, but I am not ; yet I will be straight. 
Anna, be glad ; now have I found a mean 
To rid me from these thoughts of lunacy : 
Not far from hence 
There is a woman famous^ for arts, 
Daughter unto the nymphs Hesperides, 
Who willed me sacrifice his ticing reliques : 
Go, Anna, bid my servants bring me fire. 

\jB.xit Anna. 

lar. How long will Dido mourn m 

stranger's flight 
That hath dishonoured her and Carthage 

both? 
How long shall I with grief consume my 

days, 
And reap no guerdon for my truest love? 
Dido. larbas, talk not of iEneas ; let him 

go; 
Lay to thy hands, and help me make a fire. 
That shall consume all that this stranger left ; 
For I intend a private sacrifice. 
To cure my mind, that melts for unkind love. 
lar. But, afterwards, will Dido grant me 

love? 
Dido. Aye, aye, larbas, after this is done. 
None in the world shall have my love but 

thou ; [They make afire. 

So, leave me now ; let none approach this 

place. [Exit larbas. 

Now, Dido, with these reliques bum thyself. 
And make ^neas famous through the 

world 
For perjury and slaughter of a queen. 
Here lie the sword that in the darksome cave 
He drew, and swore by, to be true to me : 
Thou Shalt biun first; thy crime is worse 

than his. 
Here lie the garment which I clothed him in 
When first he came on shore ; perish thou 

too! 
These letters, lines, and perjured papers, all 
Shall bum to cinders in this precious flame. 
And now, ye gods, that guide the starry 

frame, 
And order all things at your high dispose. 
Grant, though the traitors land in Italy, 
They may be still tormented with unrest ; 
And, from mine ashes, let a conqueror rise. 
That may revenge this treason to a queen. 
By ploughing up his countries with the 

sword. 
Betwixt this land and that be never league, 
Littora littoribus contraria,fiuciibu5undaS 
Imprecor : arma armis: pugntnt ipsiqui 

nepotes: 
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Live, false JEneos 1 truest Dido dios ! 
SU, sicjuvat ire sub umbras. 

[She casts herself into the fire. 

Enter Anna. 

Anna, O help, larbas ! Dido, in these 
flames, 
Hath burnt herself 1 ah me ! unhappy me ! 

Entir laibas, running, 

lar, CuTS^ larbas ) die to expiate 
The grief that tires upon thme inward soul : 
Didou I Qome to thee. Ah me, iEneas I 

lKiilshim$lf. 



Anna. What can my tears or cries prevaU 

me now? 
Dido is dead, larbas slain ; larbas; my dear 

love! 
O sweet larbas i Anna's sole delight ; 
What fatal destiny envies me thus. 
To see my sweet larbas slay himself? 
But Anna now shall honour thee in death. 
And mix her blood with thine ; this shall I 

do. 
That gods and men may pity this my 

death. 
And rue our ends, sensdess of life or 

breath: 
Now, sweet larbas, stay 1 I oome to thee. 
{Kills her :el/. 
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TO 

THE RIGHT-WORSHIPFUL SIR THOMAS WAI^INGHAM, 

KNIGHT. 

Sir, — ^We think not ourselves dischaiged of the duty we owe to our friend when we 
have brought the breathless body to the earth ; for, albeit the eye there taketh his ever- 
farewell of that beloved object, yet the impression of the man that hath been dear unto 
ui, living an after-life in our memory, thdre putteth us in mind of farther obsequies due 
unto the deceased ; and namely of the performance <^ whatsoever we may judge shall 
make to his living credit and to the effecting of his determinations prevented by the stroke 
of death. By these meditations (as by intellectual will) I suppose myself executor to the 
unhappiW deceased author of this poem ; upon whom, knowing that in his lifetime you 
bestowed many kind favours, entertaining tne parts of reckoning and worth which you 
found in him with good countenance and Uberal affection, I cannot but see so far into the 
will of him dead, that whatsoever issue of his brain should chance to come abroad, that 
the first breath it should take might be the gentle air of your liking; for, since his self 
had been accustomed thereunto, it would prove more agreeable and thriving to his right 
children than any other foster countenance whatsoever. At this time seeing that this un- 
finished tragedy happens under my hands to be imprinted, of a double duty, the one to 
yourself, the other to the deceased, I present the same to your most favourable allowance, 
oBsnng my utmost self now and ever to be ready at your worship's disposing. 

Edward Blunt. 



THE FIRST SESTIAD. 
TIIB ARGUMENT OF THE ^IRST SESTXAI>. 

Hero's description and her love's ; 
The fane of Venus where he moves 
His worthy love-suit, and attains ; 
Whose bliss the wrath of Fates restrains 
For Cupid's grace to Mercury : 
Which tale the author doth imply. 



On Helletpont, guilty of true love's blood, 
In view and opposite two cities stood, 
Sea-borderers, disjoined by Neptune's might ; 
The one Abydos, the other S^tos hight 
At Sestos Hero dwelt ; Hero the fair. 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair. 
And offered as a dower his burning throne. 
Where she should sit, for men to gaze upon. 
The outside of her garments were of lawn. 
The lining purple allk, with gilt stars drawn ; 
Her wide sleeves green, and bordered with 
mgrovi^ 



Where Venus in her naked glory strove 
To please the careless and (Osdainful eyes 
Of proud Adonis, that before her lies ; 
Her Idrtle blue, whereon was many a stain, 
Made with the blood of wretched lovers 

slain. 
Upon her head she ware a mjrrtle wreath, 
From whence hex veil reached to the ground 

beneath: 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves, 
Whose workmanship both man and beast 

deceives: 
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Many would praise the sweet smell as she 

past, 
When 'twas the odour which her breath forth 

cast; 
And there for honey bees have sought in vain, 
And, beat from thence, have lighted there 

again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble- 
stone. 
Which, lightened by her neck, like diamonds 

shone. 
She ware no gloves ; for neither sun nor wind 
Would bum or parch her hands, but, to her 

mind, 
Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
To play upon (hose hands, they were so 

white. 
Buskins of shells, all silvered, uskd she. 
And branched with blushing coral to the 

knee; 
Where sparrows perched, of hollow pearl 

and gold. 
Such as the world would wonder to behold: 
Those with sweet water oft her handmaid 

fills, 
Wliich, as she went, would cherup through 

the bills. 
Some say, for her the fairest Cupid pined. 
And, looking in her face, was strooken 

blind. 
But this is true ; so like was one the other. 
As he imagined Hero was his mother ; 
And oftentimes into her bosom flew, 
About her naked neck his bare arms threw, 
And laid his childish head upon her breast, 
And, with still panting rock, there took his 

rest. 
So lovely fair was Hero, Venus' nun. 
As Nature wept, thinking she was imdone. 
Because she took more from her than she 

left. 
And of such wondrous beauty her bereft : 
Therefore, in sign her treasure suffered 

wrack. 
Since Hero's time hath half the world been 

black. 
Amorous Leander, beautiful and young, 
(Whose tragedy divine Musaeus sung,) 
Dwelt at Abydos; since him dwelt there 

none 
For whom succeeding times make greater 

moan. 
His dangling tresses, that were never shorn, 
Had they been cut, and unto Colchos borne. 
Would have allured the venturous youth of 

Greece 
To hazard more than for the^olden fleece. 
Fair Cynthia wished his arms^ might be her 
*iere; 



Grief makes her pale, because she moves not 

there. 
His body was as straight as Circe's wand ; 
Jove might have sipt out nectar from his 

hand. 
Even as delicious meat is to the taste. 
So was his neck in touching, and surpast 
The white of Pelops' shouMer : I could tell 

ye. 

How smooth his breast was, and how white 

his belly; 
And whose immortal, fingers did imprint 
That heavenly path with many a curious 

dint, 
That runs along his back ; but my rude pen 
Can hardly blazon forth the loves of men. 
Much less of powerful gods : let it suffice 
That my slack Muse sings of Leander's eyes; 
Those orient cheeks and lips, exceeding his 
That leapt into the water for a kiss 
Of his own shadow, and, despising many, 
Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 
Had wild Hippolytus Leander seen, 
Enamoure4 of his beauty had he been : 
His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 
That in the vast uplandish country dwelt ; 
The barbarous Thracian soldier, moved with 

naught. 
Was moved with him, and for his favour 

sought. 
Some swore he was a maid in man's attire. 
For in his looks were all that men desire, — 
A pleasant-smiUng cheek, a speaking eye, 
A brow for love to banquet royally ; 
And such as knew he was a man would say, 
"Leander, thou art made for amorous 

play: 
Why art thou not in love, and loved of all? 
Though thou be fair, yet be not thine own^ 

thraU." 
The men of wealthy Sestos every year. 
For his sake whom their goddess held so 

dear, 
Rose-cheieked Adonis, kept a solenm feast ; 
Thither resorted many a wandering guest 
To meet their loves: such as had none at 

all. 
Canoe lovers home from this great festival ; 
For every street, like to a firmament, 
Glistered with breathing stars, who, where 

they went. 
Frighted the melancholy earth, which 

deemed 
Eternal heaven to bum, for so it seemed. 
As if another Phaeton had got 
The guidance of the sun's rich chariot. 
But, far above the loveliest, Hero shined. 
And stole away the enchanted gazer s mind ; 
For like sea-nymphs' inveigling harmony. 
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So was her beauty to the standeis by; 
Nor that night-wandering, pale, and watery 

star 
(When yawning dragons draw her thirling 

car 
From Latmu^ mount up to the gloomy sky, 
Whei'tf.' CsrOwned with blazing light and ma- 
jesty, 
She proudly »ts) more over-rules the flood 
Than she the hearts of those that near her 

i^tood. 
Even as when gaudy nymphs poisue the 

chase. 
Wretched Izion's shaggy-footed race. 
Incensed with savage heat, gallop amain 
From steep pine-bearing mountains to the 



So ran the people forth to gaxe upon her. 
And all that viewed her were enamoured on 

her: 
And as in fury of a dreadful fight. 
Their fellows being slain or put to flight. 
Poor soldiers stand with fear of death dead- 

strooken. 
So at her presence all surprised and tookea. 
Await the sentence of her scornful eyes ; 
He whom she favours lives : the other dies : 
There might you see one sigh; another rage; 
And some, their violent passions to assuage, 
Compile sharp satires ; but, alas, too late I 
For faithful love will never turn to hate ; 
And many, seeing great princes were denied, 
Pined as they went, and thinking on her 

died. 
On this feast-day— oh, cursM day and 

hour! — 
Went Hero, thorough Sestos, from her 

tower 
To Venus' temple, where unhappily. 
As after dianced, they did each other spy. 
So fair a church as this had Venus none : 
The walls were of discoloured jasper-stone. 
Wherein was Proteus carved ; and over-head 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread. 
Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus 

hung. 
And with the other wine from grapes out- 
wrung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pafvement was ; 
Th« town of Sestos called it VeniB' glass : 
There might you see the gods, in sundry 

shapes, 
Committing heady riots, incest, rapes ; 
For know, that underneath this radiant 

floor 
Was DanSe's statue in a brazen tower ; 
Jove slily stealing from his sister's bed^ 
To dally with Idalian Ganymed, 
And for his love Europa bellowing loud. 



And tumbling with the Rainbow in a doad; 
Blood-quaffing Mars heaving the iron net 
Which limping Vulcan and his Cyclops set ; 
Love kindling fire, to bum fuch towns as 

Troy; 
Sylvanus weeping for the lovely boy 
That now is turned into a cypress-tree. 
Under whose shade the wood-gods love to 

be. 
And in the mklst a silver altar stood : 
There Hero, sacrificing turtles' blood. 
Vailed to the grouncC veiling her eydids 

close; 
And modesdy they opened as she rose : 
Thence flew Love's arrow with the goldea 

head; 
And thus I.«ander was enamourM. 
Stone-still he stood, and evermore he gaced* 
Till with the fire, that from his countenance 

blazed. 
Relenting Hero's gentle heart was strook : 
Such force and virtue hath an amorous lode. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate^ 
For will in us is over-ruled by fiate. 
When two are stript, long ere the courM 

begin, 
We wish that one should lose, the other whi; 
And one especially do we afiiect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect : 
The reason no man knows ; let it suffice. 
What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight : 
Who ever toved, that loved not at first 
sight? 
He kneeled; but unto her devout^ 
prayed : 
Chaste Hero to herself thus softly said, 
" Were I the saint he worships, I would 

hear him ;" 
And as she spake those words, came some- 
what near him. 
He started im ; she blushed as one ashamed; 
Wherewith Leander much more was in- 
flamed. 
He touched her hand ; in touching it she 

trembled: 
Love deeply grounded, hardly is dissembled. 
These lovers parted by the touch of hands : 
True love is mute, and ofl amazM stands. 
Thus while dumb signs their yielding hearts 

entanp^led. 
The air with sparks of living fire was span- 
gled; 
And Night, deep-drenched in misty Acheron, 
Heaved up her head, and half the woild 

upon 
Breathed darkness forth (dark nighl if 

Cupid's day) : 
And now begins Leander to display 
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Love's holy fire, with words, with sighs, and 
tears; 

Which, like sweet music, entered Hero's 
ears ; 

And yet at every word she turned aside, 

And always cut him off, as he replied. 

At last, like to a bold sharp sophister. 

With cheerful hope thus he accosted her. 

"Fair creature, let me speak without of- 
fence : 

I would my rude words had the influence 

To lead thy thoughts as thy fair looks do 
mine! 

Then shouldst thou be his prisoner, who is 
thine. 

Be not unkind and fair ; misshapen stuff 

Are of behaviour boisterous and rough. 

Oh, shun me not, but hear me ere you go ! 

God knows, I cannot force love as you do : 

My words shall be as spotless as my youth. 

Full of simplicity and naked truth. 

This sacrifice, whose sweet perfume de- 
scending 

From Venus' altar, to your footsteps bend- 
ing, 

Doth testify that you exceed her far, 

To whom you offer, and whose mm you 
are. 

Why should you worship her? her you sur- 
pass 

As much as sparkling diamonds flaring 
glass. 

A diamond set in lead his worth retains ; 

A heavenly nymph, beloved of human 
swains. 

Receives no blemish, but ofttimes more 
grace; 

Which makes me hope, although I am but 
base, 

Base in respect of thee divine and pure, 

Dutiful service may thy love procure ; 

And I in duty will excel all other, 

As thou in beauty dost exceed Love's mo- 
ther. 

Nor heaven nor thou were made to gaze 
upon: 

As heaven preserves all things, so save thou 
one. 

A stately-builded ship, well-rigged and tall. 

The ocean maketh more majestical : 

Why vowest thou, then, to live in Sestos 
here, 

Who on Love's seas more glorious wouldst 
appear? 

Like untuned golden strings all women are. 

Which long time lie untouched, will harshly 
jar. 

Vessels of brass, oft handled, brightly shine : 

What difference betwixt the richest mine 



And basest mould, but use? for both, not 

used. 
Are of like worth. Then treasure is abused, 
When misers keep it : being put to loan. 
In time it will retxun us two for one. 
Rich robes themselves and others do adorn ; 
Neither themselves nor others, if not worn. 
Who builds a palace, and rams up the gate. 
Shall see it ruinous and desolate : 
Ah, simple Hero, learn thyself to cherish ! 
Lone women, like to empty houses, perish. 
Less sins the poor rich man, that starves 

himself 
In heapmg up a mass of drossy pelf, 
Than such as you : his golden earth remains. 
Which, after his decease, some other gains ; 
But this fair gem, sweet in the loss alone, 
When you fleet hence, can be bequeathed to 

none; 
Or, if it could, down from th' enamelled sky 
All heaven would come to claim this legacy. 
And with intestine broils the world destroy, 
And quite confound Nature's sweet har- 
mony. 
Well therefore by the gods decreed it is. 
We human creatures should enjoy that bliss. 
One is no number ; maids are nothing, then, 
Without the sweet society of men. 
Wilt thou hve single still ? one shalt thou be. 
Though never-singling Hymen couple thee. 
Wild savages, that drink of running springs, 
Think water far excels all earthly things ; 
But they, that daily taste neat wme, despise 

it: 
A^ginity, albeit some highly prize it. 
Compared with marriage, had you tried 

them both. 
Differs as much as wine and water doth. 
Base bullion for the stamp's sake we allow : 
Even so for men's impression do we you ; 
By which alone, our reverend fathers say. 
Women receive perfection every way. 
This idol, which you term virginity. 
Is neither essence subject to the eye. 
No, nor to any one exterior sense. 
Nor hath it any place of residence, 
Nor is 't of earth or mould celestial, 
Or capable of any form at all. 
Of that which hath no being, do not boast : 
Things that are not at all, are never lost.* 
Men foolishly do call it virtuous : 
What virtue is it, that is bom with us? 
Much less can honour be ascribed thereto : 
Honour is purchased by the deeds we do ; 
Believe me. Hero, honour is not won. 
Until some honourable deed be done. 
Seek you, for chastity, immortal fame. 
And know that some have wronged Diana's 

name? 
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Whose name is it, if she be false or not, 
So she be fair, but some vile tongues will 

blot? 
But you are fair, ah me 1 so wondrous fair, 
So young, so gentle, and so debonair. 
As Greece will think, if thus you live alone, 
Some one or other keeps you as his own. 
Then, Hero, hate me not, nor from me fly, 
To follow swiftly-blasting infamy. 
Perhaps thy sacred priesthood makes thee 

loth: 
Tell me, to whom mad'st thou that heedless 

oath?" 
"To Venus," answered she; and, as she 

spake, 
FcMth from those two tralucent cisterns 

brake 
A stream of liquid pearl, which down her 

face 
Made milk-white paths^ whereon the gods 

might trace 
To Jove's high court He thus replied : 

•'The rites 
In which love's beauteous empress most de- 

Ughts. 
Are banquets, Doric music, midnight revel. 
Plays, masques, and all that stem age 

counteth evil. 
Thee as a holy idiot doth she scorn ; 
For thou, in vowing chastity, hast sworn 
To rob her name and honour, and thereby 
Committ'st a sin far worse than perjury. 
Even sacrilege against her deity. 
Through regular and formal purity. 
To expiate which sin, kiss and shalce hands : 
Such sacrifice as this Venus demands. " 
Thereat she smiled, and did deny him so. 
As put thereby, yet might he hope for mo; 
Which makes him quickly remforce his 

speech. 
And her in humble manner thus beseech : 
" Though neither gods nor men may thee 

deserve. 
Yet, for her sake, whom you have vowed to 

serve. 
Abandon fruitless cold virginity. 
The gentle Queen of love's sole enemy. 
Then shall you most resemble Venus' nun, 
When Venus' sweet rites are performed and 

done. 
Flint-breasted Pallas joys in singly life ; 
But Pallas and your mistress are at strife. 
Love, Hero, then, and be not tyrannous ; 
But heal the heart that thou hast wounded 

thus; 
Nor stain thy youthful years with avarice ; 
Fair fools delight to be accounted nice. 
The richest com dies, if it be not reapt ; 
Beauty alone is lost, too warily kept. 



These arguments he used, and many more ; 
Wherewith she yielded, that was won before. 
Hero's looks yielded, but her words made 

war: 
Women are won when they begin to jar. 
Thus, having swallowed Cupid's golden 

hook. 
The more she strived, the deeper was she 

strook : 
Yet, evilly feigning anger, strove she still. 
And would be thought to grant against her 

will 
So having paused a while, at last she said, 
"Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a 

maid? 
Ah me ! such words as these should I abhor, 
And yet I like them for the orator." 
With that, Leander stooped to have em- 
braced her. 
But from his spreading arms away she cast 

her. 
And thus bespake him: "Gentle youth, 

forbear 
To touch the sacred garments which I wear. 
Upon a rock, and underneath a hill. 
Far from the town (where all is whist and 

still, -p^ 

Save that the sea, playing on y^6w sand. 
Sends forth a rattling murmuirWW6"fend, 
Whose sound allures the golden Morpheus 
In silence of the night to visit us) 
My turret stands ; and there, God knows, I 

play 
With Venus' swans and sparrows all the 

day. 
A dwarfish beldam bears me company. 
That hops about the chamber where I lie. 
And spends the night, that might be better 

spent. 
In vain discourse and apish merriment : — 
Come thither." As she spake this, her 

tongue tripped. 
For unawares, "Come thither," from her 

slipped ; 
And suddenly her former colour changed, 
And here and there her eyes through anger 

ranged; 
And, like a planet moving several ways 
At one self instant, she, poor soul, assays, 
Loving, not to love at all, and every part 
Strove to resist the motions of her heart : 
And hands so pure, so innocent, nay, such 
As might have made Heaven stoop to have 

a touch. 
Did she uphold to Venus, and again 
Vowed spotless chastity ; but all in vain ; 
Cupid beats down her prayers with his 

wings ; 
Her vows above the empty air he flings; 
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All deep enraged, his sinewy bow he bent, 
And shot a shaft that burning from him 

went; 
Wherewith she strooken, looked so dolefully, 
As made Love sigh to see his tyranny ; 
And, as she wept, her tears to pearl he 

turned. 
And wound them on his arm, and for her 

mourned. 
Then towards the palace of the Destinies, 
Laden with languishment and grief, he flies, 
And to those stem nymphs humbly made 

request. 
Both might enjoy each other, and be blest. 
But with a ghastly dreadful countenance, 
Threatening a thousand deaths at every 

glance. 
They answered Love, nor would vouchsafe 

so much 
As one poor word, their hate to him was 

such : 
Hearken a while, and I will tell you why. 
Heaven's wingM herald, Jove-bom Mer- 
cury, 
The self-same day that he asleep had laid 
Enchanted Argus, spied a country maid, 
Whose careless hair, instead c^ pearl t' 

adorn it. 
Glistered with dew, as one that seemed to 

scom it ; 
Her breath as fragrant as the morning rose ; 
Her mind pure, and her tongue untaught to 

glose: 
Yet proud she was (for lofty Pride that 

dwells 
In towered courts, is oft in shepherds' cells). 
And too, too well the fair vermilion knew 
And silver tincture of her cheeks, that drew 
The love of every swain. On her this god 
Enamoured was, and with his snaky rod 
Did charm her nimble feet, and made her 

stay. 
The while upon a hillock down he lay, 
And sweetly on his pipe began to play, 
And with smooth speech her fancy to assay, 
Till in his twining arms he locked her fast, 
And then he wooed with kisses ; itad at last. 
As shepherds do, her on the ground he laid. 
And, tumbling in the grass, he often strayed 
Beyond the bounds of shame, in being bold 
To eye those parts which no eye should be- 
hold; 
And, like an insolent commanding lover, 
Boasting his parentage, would needs dis- 
cover 
Tlie way to new Elysium. But she. 
Whose only dower was her chastity, 
Having striven in vam, was now about to 
cry. 



And crave the help of shepherds that were 

nigh. 
Herewith he stayed his fury, and began 
To give her leave to rise : away she ran ; 
After went Mercury, who used such cunning. 
As she, to hear his tale, left off her running ; 
(Maids are not won by bmtish force and 

might. 
But speeches full of pleasures and delight ;) 
And, knowing Hermes courted her, was 

glad 
That she such loveliness and beauty had 
As could provoke his liking ; yet was mute. 
And neither would deny nor grant his 

suit 
Still vowed he love : she, wanting no excuse 
To feed him with delays, as women use. 
Or thirsting after immortality, 
(All women are ambitiots naturally,) 
Imposed upon her lover such a task. 
As he ought not perform, nor yet she ask ; 
A draught of flowing nectar she requested, 
Wherewith the king of gods and men is 

feasted. 
He, ready to accomph'sh what she willed, 
Stole some from Hebe (Hebe Jove's cup 

fiUed), 
And gave it to his simple rustic love: 
Which being known— as what is hkl from 

Jove? — 
He inly stormed, and waxed more furious 
Than for the fire filched by Prometheus ; 
And thrusts him down from heaven. He, 

wandering here. 
In mournful terms, with sad and heavy 

cheer, 
Complained to Cupid ; Cupid, for his sake. 
To be revenged on Jove did undertake ; 
And those on whom heaven, earth, and hell 

relies, 
I mean the adamantine Destinies, 
He wounds with love, and forced them 

equally 
To dote upon deceitful Mercury. 
They offered him the deadly fatal knife 
That shears the slender^threads of human 

life; 
At his fair-feathered feet the engines laid. 
Which th' earth from ugly Chaos' den up- 
weighed. 
These he regarded not ; but did entreat 
That Jove, usurper of his father's seat. 
Might presently be banished into hell. 
And aged Saturn in Olympus dwell. 
They granted what he craved; and onc« 



Saturn and Ops began their golden reign : 
Murder, rape, war, and lust, and treachery, ! 
Were with Jove closed in Stygian empery. 
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But long this blessM time continued not : 
As soon as he his wished purpose got, 
He, reckless of his promise, did despise 
The love of th' everlasting Destinies. 
They, seeing it, both Lx>ve and him ab- 
horred, 
And Jupiter unto his place restored : 
And, but that Learning, in despite of Fate, 
WMl mount aloft, and enter heaven- gate. 
And to the seat of Jove itseira3\'aTioe,'" 
Hermes had slept in hell with Ignorance. 
Yet, as a punishment, they added this, 
That he and Poverty should always kiss : 
And to this day is every scholar poor : 
Gross gold from them runs headlong to the 
boor* 



Likewise the angry Sisters, thus deluded, 

To 'venge themselves on Hermes, have con- 
cluded 

That Midas' brood shall sit in Honour's 
chair. 

To which the Muses' sons are only heir; 

And fruitful wits, that inaspiring are. 

Shall, discontent, run into regions far; 

And few great lords in virtuous deeds shaU 

joy. 

But he surprised with every garish toy, 
And still enrich the lofty servile clown. 
Who with encroaching guile keeps learning 

down. 
Then muse not Cupid's suit no better sped. 
Seeing in their loves the Fates were injurW. 



THE SECOND SESTL\D. 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE SECOND SESTIADW 

Hero of love takes deeper sense, 
And doth her love more recompense ; 
Their first night's meeting, where sweet kisses 
Are th' only crowns of both their blisses, 
He swims to Abydos, and returns : 
Cold Neptune with his beauty bums ; 
Whose suit he shuns, and doth aspire 
Hero's fair tower and his desire. 



By this, sad Hero, with love unacquainted, 
Viewing Leander's face, fell down and 

fainted. 
He kissed her, and breathed life into her 

lips; 
Wherewith, as one displeased, away she 

trips; 
Yet, as she went, full often looked behind, 
And many poor excuses did she find 
To linger by the way, and once she stayed, 
And would have turned again, but was 

afraid. 
In offering parley, to be counted light : 
So on she goes, and in her idle flight, 
Her painted fan of curled plumes let fall. 
Thinking to train Leander therewithal. 
He, being a novice, knew not what she 

meant. 

But stayed, and after her a letter sent ; 
Which jovfiil Hero answered in such sort. 
As he haa hope to scale the beauteous fort 
Wherein the liberal Graces locked their 

wealth; 
And therefore to her tower he got by 

stealth. 
Wkie-open stood the door; he need not 

climb; 
And she herself; before the 'pointed time, j 



Had spread the board, with roses strowed 

the room. 
And oft looked out, and mused he did not 

come. 
At last he came: oh, who can tell the 

greeting 
These greedy lovers had at their first 

meeting ? 
He asked ; she gave ; and nothing was 

denied ; 
Both to each other quiddy were affied : 
Look how their hands, so were their hearts 

united, 
And what he did, she willingly requited. 
{Sweet are the kisses, the embracements 

sweet, 
When like desires and like affections meet ; 
For from the earth to heaven is Cupid 

raised. 
Where fancy is in equal balance paised.) 
Yet she this rashness suddenly repented, 
And turned aside, and to herself lamented. 
As if her name and honour had been 

wronged 
By being possessed of him for v horn she 

longed ; 
Ay, and she wished, albeit not from her 

heart. 
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That he would leave her turret and depart. 
The mirthful god of amorous pleasure 

smiled 
To see how he this captive nymph beguiled ; 
For hitherto he did but fan the fire, 
And kept it down, that it might mount the 

higher. 
Now waxed she jealous, lest his love abated. 
Fearing, her own thoughts made her to be 

hated. 
Therefore imto him hastily she goes, 
And, like light Salmacis, her body throws 
Upon his bosom, where with yielding eyes 
She offers up herself a sacrifice 
To slake his anger, if he were displeased : 
Oh, what god wouM not therewith be ap- 
peased? 
Like JEiSop's cock, this jewel he enjoyed, 
And as a brother with his sister toyed. 
Supposing nothing else was to be done. 
Now he her favour and goodwill had won. 
But know you not that creatures wanting 

s^ise, 
By nature have a mutual appetence, 
And, wanting organs to advance a step, 
Moved by love's force, unto each other 

leap? 
Much more in subjects having intellect 
Some bidden influence breeds like effect. 
Albeit Leander, rude in love and raw. 
Long dallying with Hero, nothing saw 
That might delight him mcnre, yet he sus- 
pected 
Some amorous rites or other were neg- 
lected. 
Therefore unto his body hers he clung : 
She, fearing on the rushes to be flung, 
Strived with redoubled strength ; the more 

she strived. 
The more a gentle pleasing heat revived. 
Which taught him all that elder lovers 

know: 
And now the same 'gan so to scorch and 

glow. 
As in plain t^ms, yet cunningly, he crave 

it: 
Love always makes those doqiient that have 

it 
She, with a kind of granting, put him by it. 
And ever, as he thought hiraisdf most nigh it, 
Like to the tree of Tantalus, she fled, 
And, seeming lavish, saved her maiden- 
head. 
Ne'er king more sought to keep his diadem. 
Than Hero this inestimable gem : 
Above our life we love a steadfast friend ; 
Yet when a token of great worth we send. 
We often kiss it, often look thereon. 
Aid stay the messenger that would be gone ; 



No marvel, then, though Hero would not 

yield 
So soon to part from that she deariy held : 
Jewels being lost are found again ; this 

never ; 
'Tis lost but once, and once lost, lost for 

ever. 
Now had the Mom espied her lover's 

steeds; 
Whereat she starts, puts on her purple 

weeds. 
And, red for anger that he staved so long. 
All headlong throws herseUf the clouds 

among, 
And now Leander, fearing to be missed. 
Embraced her suddenly, took leave, and 

kissed: 
Long was he taking leave, and loth to go. 
And kissed again, as lovers use to do. 
Sad Hero wrung him by the hand, and 

wept, 
Saying, "Let your vows and promises be 

kept:" 
Then standing at the door, she turned 

about. 
As loth to see Leander going out. 
And now the sun, that through the horizon 

peeps, 

As pitjdng these lovers, do^Tiward creeps ; 
So that in silence of the cloudy night. 
Though it was morning, did he take his 

flight. 

But what the secret trusty night concealed, 
Leander's amorous habit soon revealed : 
With Cupid's m)rrtle was his bonnet 

crowned. 
About his arms the piuple riband wound, 
Wherewith she wreathed her laigely-spread- 

inghair; 
Nor could the youth abstain, but he must 

wear 
The sacred ring wherewith she was en* 

dowed, 
When first religious chastity she vowed ; 
Which made his love through Sestos to be 

known. 
And thence unto Abydos sooner blown 
Than he could sail ; for incorporeal Fame, 
Whose weight consists in nothing but her 

name. 
Is swifter than the wind, whose tardy 

plumes 
Are reekms^ water and dull earthly fumes. 
Home when he came, he seemed not to 

be there, 
But, like exilM heir thrust from his sphere^ 
Set in a foreign place*, and straight from 

thence, 
Alcides-hke, by mighty violence, 
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He would have chased away the swelling 



That him from her mijustly did detam. 

Like as the sun in a diameter 

Fires and inflames objects removed far, 

And heateth kindly, shining laterally ; 

So beauty sweetly quickens when 'tis nigh. 

But being separated and removed, 

Bums where U cherished, murders where it 

loved. 
Thwefore even as an index to a book, 
So to his mind was voung Leander's look. 
Oh, none but gods have power their love to 

hidel 
Affection by the countenance is descried; 
The light of hidden fire itself discovery 
And love that is concealed betrays poor 

lovers. 
His secret flame appaitntly was seen : 
Leander's father knew where he had been, 
And for the same mildly rebuked his son, 
Thinking to quench the sparkles new-begun. 
But love resisted once, grows passionate, 
And nothing more than counsel lovers 

hate; 
For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controlled, but breaks the 

reins, 
Spits forth the ringled bit, and with his 

hoves 
Checks the submissive ground ; so he that 

loves. 
The more he is restrained, the worse he 

fares : 
What is it now but mad Leander dares ? 
•• Oh, Hero, Hero 1" thus he cried full oft; 
And then he got him to a rock aloft. 
Where having spied her tower, long stared 

he on't, 
And prayed the narrow toiling Hellespont 
To part in twain, that he might come and 

go; 
But still the rising billows answered, "No." 
With that he stripped him to the ivory 

skin, 
And, crying, ** Love, I come," leaped lively 

in : 
Whereat the sapphire-visaged god grew 

proud, 
And made his capering Triton sound aloud, 
Imagining that Ganymede, displeased. 
Had left the heavens ; therefore on him he 

seized. 
Leander strived ; the waves about him 

wound. 
And pulled him to the bottom, where the 

ground 
Was strewed with pearl, and in low coral 

grov^ 



Sweet-singing mermaids sported with their 

loves 
On heaps of heavy gold, and took great 

pleasure 
To spurn in careless sort the shipwrackt 

treasure; 
For here the stately azure palace stood, 
Where kingly Neptune and his train abode. 
The lusty god embraced him, called him . S 

*• love,^ ! 

And swore he never should return to Jove : ' 

But when he knew it was not Ganymed. 
For under water he was almost dead, 
He heaved him up, and, looking on his face. 
Beat down the bokl waves with his triple 

mace. 
Which mounted up, intending to have kissed 

him. 
And fell in drops like tears because they 

missed him. 
Leander, being up, began to swim. 
And, looking back, saw Neptune follow 

him: 
Whereat aghast, the poor soul *gan to cry, 
*• Oh, let me visit Hero ere I die !" 
The god put Helle's bracelet on his arm. 
And swore the sea should never do him 

harm. 
He clapped his plump cheeks, with his 

tresses played, 
And, smiling wantonly, his love bewrayed ; 
He watched his arms, and, as they opened 

wide 
At every stroke, betwixt them would he 

slide. 
And steal a Idss, and then run out and 

dance. 
And, as he turned, cast many a lustful 

glance. 
And throw him gaudy toys to please his eye. 
And dive into the water, and there pry 
Upon his breast, his thighs, and every limb. 
And up again, and close beside him swim. 
And talk of love. Leander made reply, 
" You are deceived ; I am no woman, I." 
Thereat Smiled Neptune, and then told a 

tale. 
How that a shepherd, sitting in a vale. 
Played with a boy so lovely fair and kind. 
As for his love both earth and heaven pmed ; 
That at the cooling river durst not dnnk, 
Lest water-nymphs should pull him from 

the brink ; 
And when he sported in the fragrant lawns, 
Goat-footed Satyrs and up-staring Fauns 
WouM steal him thence. Ere half this tale 

was done, 
" Ah me," Leander cried, " th' enamoured 

sun. 
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That now should shine on Thetis* glassy 

bower, 
Descends upon my radiant Hero's tower: 
Oh, that these tardy arms of mine were 

wings !" 
And, as he spake, upon the waves he 

springs. 
Neptune was angry that he gave no ear. 
And in his heart revenging malice bare : 
He flung at him his mace ; but, as it went, 
He called it in, for love made him repent : 
The mace, returning back, his own hand 

bit, 
As meaning to be 'venged for darting it. 
When this fresh-bleeding wound Leander 

viewed, 
His colour went and came, as if he rued 
The grief which Neptune felt : in gentle 

breasts 
Relenting thoughts, remorse and pity rests ; 
And who have hard hearts and obdurate 

minds. 
But vicious, hare-brained, and illiterate 

hinds? 
The god, seeing him with pity to be moved, 
Thereon concluded that he was beloved ; 
(Love is too full of faith, too credulous, 
With folly and false hope deluding us ;) 
Wherefore, Leander's fancy to surprise, 
To the rich ocean for gifts he flies : 
*Tis wisdom to give much ; a gift prevails 
When deep-persuading oratory fails. 

By this, Leander, being near the land. 
Cast down his weary feet, and felt the sand. 
Breathless albeit he were, he rested not 
Till to the solitary tower he got ; 
And knocked, and called : at which celes- 
tial noise 
The longing heart of Hero much more 

joys. 
Than nyniphs and shepherds when the tim- 
brel rings, 
Or crookM dolphin when the sailor sings. 
She stayed not for her robes, but straight 

arose, 
And drunk with gladness, to the door she 

goes; 
Where seeing a naked man, she screeched 

for fear, 
(Such sights as this to tender maids are 

rare.J 
And ran into the dark herself to hide : 
(Rich jewels in the dark are soonest spied :) 
Unto her was he led, or rather drawn, 
By those white limbs which sparkled through 

the lawn. 
The nearer that he came, the more she fled, 
And, seeking refuge, slipt into her bed ; 
Whereon Leander sitting, thus began. 



Through numbing cold, all feeble, faint* 

and wan. 
** If not for love, yet, love, for pity-sake. 
Me in thy bed and maiden bosom take ; 
At least vouchsafe these arms some little 

room. 
Who, hoping to embrace thee, cheerly 

swoom : 
This head was beat with many- a churlish 

billow, 
And therefore let it rest upon thy pillow." 
Herewith affrighted. Hero shrunk away, 
And in her lukewarm place Leander lay ; 
Whose lively heat, like fire from heaven fet, 
Would animate gross clay, and higher set 
The drooping thoughts of base-declining 

souls, 
Than dreary-Mars-carousing nectar bowls. 
His hands he cast upon her like a snare : 
She, overcome with shame and sallow fear, 
Like chaste Diana when Actaeon spied her. 
Being suddenly betrayed, dived down to 

hide her ; 
And, as her silver body downward went. 
With both her hands she made the bed a 

tent, 

Ana m her own mind thought herself 

secure, 
O'ercast with dim and darksome coverture. 
And now she lets him whisper in hex ear, 
Flatter, entreat, promise, protest, and swear: 
Yet ever, as he greedily assayed 
To touch those dainties, she the harpy 

played, 
And every limb did, as a soldier stout, 
Defend the fort, and keep the foeman out ; 
For though the rising ivory mount he 

scaled, 
Which is with azure circling lines empaled, 
Much like a globe, (a globe may I term 

this. 
By which Love sails to regions full of bliss ?) 
Yet there with Sisyphus he toiled in vain, 
Till gentle parley did the truce obtain. 
Even as a bird, which in our hands we 

wring, 
Forth plimgeth, and oft flutters with her 

wing, 
She trembling strove ; this strife of hers, 

like that 
Which made the world, another world 

begat 
Of unknown joy. Treason was in her 

thought, 
And cunningly to yield herself she sought 
Seeming not won, yet won she was at 

length: 
In such wars women use but half their 

strength. 
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Leander now, like Theban Hercules, 
Entered the orchard of th' Hesperides ; 
Whose fruit none rightly can describe, but he 
That pulls or shakes it from the golden tree. 
Wherein Leander on her quivering breast. 
Breathless spoke something, and sighed out 

the rest; 
Which so prevailed, as he, with small ado, 
Enclosed her in his arms, and kissed her 

too; 
And every kiss to her was as a chamit 
And to Leander as a fresh alarm : 
So that the truce was broke, and she, alas, 
Poor silly maiden, at his mercy was i 
Love is not full of pity, as men say, 
But deaf and cruel where be means to prey. 
And now she wished this night were never 
done. 
And sighed to think upon th' approaching 

sun; 
For much it grieved her that the bright day- 
light 
Should know the pleasure of this blessM 

night. 
And them, like Mars and Eryclne, display 
Both in each other's arms chained as they lav. 
Again, she knew not how to frame her look, 
Or speak to him, who in a moment took 
That which so long, so charily she kept ; 
And £Edn by stealth away she would have 



And to some comer secretly have gona^ 
Leavinf Leander in the bed alone. 
But as her naked feet were whipping oat. 
He on the sudden dinged her so alKmt, 
That, mermaid-like, unto the floor ^e slid ; 
One half appeared, the other half wbs hid. 
Thus near the bed she blushing stood up- 
right. 
And from her countenance behold ye might 
A kind of twilight break, which through the 

air. 
As from an orient doud, glimpsed here and 

there; 
And round about the chamber this false mom 
Brought forth the day before the day was 

bom. 
So Hero's ruddy cheek Hero betrayed. 
And her all naked to his sight displayed : 
Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure 

took 
Than Dis, on heaps of gold fixing his kx^ 
By this, Apollo's golden harp b^an 
To sound forth music to the ocean ; 
Which watchful Hesperus no sooner heard. 
But he the bright Day-bearing car prepared, 
And ran before, as harbinger of light. 
And with his flaring besums modced ngly 

Night, 
Till she, o'eroome with anguish, shame, and 

rage, 
Danged down to hell her loathsome caniage. 



[ffiTi Marlowi's work ctases and Chapman's b^ns.l 

THE THIRD SESTIAD. 
THE AROUMSNT OF THE THIRD SESTIAD. 

Leander to the envious light 
Resigns his night-sports with the night. 
And swims the Hellespont again. 
Thesme, the deity sovereign 
Of customs and religious rites, 
Appears, reproving his delights. 
Since nuptial honours he n^lected ; 
Which straight he vows shall be effected. 
Fanr Hero, left devirginate. 
Weighs, and with fiuy wails her state : 
But with her love and woman's wit 
She aigues and ai^)roveth it 



New light gives newdkections, fortunes new. 
To &shion our endeavours that ensue. 
More harsh, at least more hard, more grave 

and high 
Ov subject runs, and Our stem Muse must 

fly. 
Love's edge is taken off, and that light 



Those thoughts, joys, longings, that before 

became 
High unexperienced blood, and maids' sharp 

plights 
Must now grow staid, and censure the de> 

lights, 
That, being enjoyed, ask judgment ; now we 

praise. 
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As having parted : evenings crown the days, 
And now, ye wanton Loves, and young 

Desires, 
Pied Vanity, the mint of strange attires. 
Ye lisping Flatteries, and obsequious Glances, 
Relentful Musics, and attractive Dances, 
And you detested Charms constraining love ! 
Shun love's stolen sports by that these lovers 

prove. 
By this, the sovereign of heaven's golden 

fires. 
And young Leander, lord of his desues, 
Together from their lovers' arms arose : 
Leander into Hellespontus throws 
His Hero-handled body, whose delight 
Made him disdain each other epithite. 
And as amidst th' enamoiured waves he swims, 
The god of gold of purpose gilt his limbs, 
That, this word gilt including double sense, 
The double guilt of his incontinence 
Might be expressed, that had no stay t' 

employ 
The treasure which the love-god let him joy 
In his dear Hero, with such sacred thrift 
As had beseemed so sanctified a gift ; 
But, like a greedy vulgar prodigal. 
Would on the stock dispend, and rudely fall. 
Before his time, to that unblessM blessing, 
Which, for lust's plague, doth perish with 

possessing^ 
Joy graven in sense, like snow in water, 

wastes; 
Without preserve of virtue, nothing lasts. 
What man is he, that with a wealthy eye 
Enjoys a beauty richer than the sky, 
Through whose white sldn, softer than 

soundest sleep, 
With damask eyes the ruby blood doth peep. 
And nms in branches through her azure veins. 
Whose mixture and first fire his love attains ; 
Whose both hands limit both love's deities. 
And sweeten human thoughts like Paradise ; 
Whose disposition silken is and kind. 
Directed with an earth-exempted mind ; — 
Who thinks not heaven with such a love is 

given? 
And who, like earth, would spend that dower 

of heaven, 
With rank desire to joy it all at first ? 
What simply kills our hunger, quencheth 

thirst. 
Clothes btit our nakedness, and makes us 

live. 
Praise doth not any of her favours give : 
But what doth plentifully minister 
Beauteous app^^l and delicious cheer, 
So ordered uat it still excites desire. 
And still gives pleasure freeness to aspire. 
The palm of Bounty ever moist preserving ; 



To Love's sweet life thb is the courtly 

carving. 
Thus Time and all-states-ordering Ceremony 
Had banished all oftence: Time's golden 

thigh 
Upholds the flowery body of the earth 
In sacred harmony, and every birth 
Of men and actions makes Intimate ; 
Being used aright, the use of time is fiate. 

Yet did the gentle flood transfer once more 
This prize of love home to his lather's shore ; 
Where he unlades himself of that fete 

wealth 
That makes few ridi, — treasuxes compoiod 

by stealth ; 
And to his sister, kind Hermione, 
(Who on the shore kneeled, praying to the 

sea 
For his return,) he all love's goods did 

show, 
In Hero seised for him, in him for Hero. 

His most kind sister all his secrets knew. 
And to her, singing, like a shower, he flew. 
Sprinkling the eaixth, that to their tombs 

took in 
Streams dead for love^ to leave his ivoiy 

skin, 
Which yet a snowy foam did leave above. 
As soul to the dead water that did love ; 
And from thence did the first white roses 

spring 
(For love is sweet and &ir in every thing). 
And sJl the sweetened shore, as he did go, 
Was crowned with odorous roses, white as 

snow. 
Love-blest Leander was with love so filled, 
That love to all that touched him he instilled. 
And as the coloius of all things we see, 
To our sight '^x>wers communicated be, 
So to all objects that in compass came 
Of any sense he had, his senses' flame 
Flowed from his parts with force so virtual. 
It fired with sense things mere insensual. 
Now, with warm baBis and odours com- 
forted. 
When he lay down, he kindly kissed his bed. 
As consecrating it to Hero's right. 
And vowed thereafter, that whatever sight 
Put him in mind of Hero or her bhss, 
Should be her altar to prefer a kiss. 

Then laid he forth his late-enrichdd arms. 
In whose white curde Love writ all his 

charms, 
And made his characters sweet Hero's 

limbs. 
When on his breast's warm sea she sklelinf 

swims: 

And as those arms, held up in circle, melt 
He said, "See, sister, Hero's carcaaetl 
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Which she had rather wear about her neck, 
Than all the jewels that do Juno deck." 

But, as he shook with passionate desire 
To put in flame his other secret fire, 
A music so divine did pierce his ear, 
As never yet his ravished sense did hear; 
When suddenly a light of twenty hues 
Brake through the roof, and, like the rain- 
bow, views 
Amazed Leander: in whose beams came 

down 
The goddess Ceremony, with a crown 
Of all the stars; and Heaven with her 

descended: 
Her flaming hair to her bright feet extended, 
By which hung all the bench of deities ; 
And in a chain, compact of ears and eyes. 
She led Religion : all hor body was 
Clear and transparent as the purest glass, 
For she was all presented to the sense : 
Devotion, Order, State, and Reverence, 
Her shadows were ; Society, Memory ; 
All which her sight made live, her absence 

die. 
A rich disparent pentade she wears. 
Drawn full of circles and strange characters. 
Her face was changeable to every eye ; 
One way looked ill, another graciously; 
Which while men viewed, they cheerful 

were and holy. 
But looking off, vicious and melancholy. 
The snaky paths to each observed law 
Did Policy in her broad bosom draw. 
One hand a mathematic crystal sways. 
Which, gathering in one line a thousand 

rays 
From ner bright eyes, Confusion boms to 

death, 
And all estates of men distinguisheth: 
By it Morality and Comeliness 
lliemselves in all thefa: sightly figures dress. 
Her other hand a laurel rod ^pues, 
To beat back Barbarism and Avarice, 
That followed, eating earth and excrement 
And hmnan limbs ; and would make proud 

ascent 
To seats of gods, were Ceremony slain. 
The Hours and Graces bore her glorious 

train; 
And all the sweets of our society 
Were sphered and treasured in her bounteous 

eye. 
Thus she appeared, and sharply did reprove 
Leander's bluntness in his violent love ; 
Told him how poor was substance without 

rites, 
likebillsunsigned ; desires without delights ; 
like meats unseasoned; like rank com that 

grows 



On cottages, that none or reaps or sows ; 
Not being with dvil forms confirmed and 

bounded, 
For human dignities and comforts founded ; 
But loose and secret all their glories hide ; 
Fear fills the chamber, Darimess decks the 

bride. 
She vanished, leaving pierced Leander's 

heart 
With sense of his unceremonious part. 
In which, with plain neglect of nuptial rites. 
He close and flatly fell to his ddights : 
And instantly he vowed to celebrate 
All rites pertaining to his married state. 
So up he gets, and to his father goes. 
To whose glad ears he doth his vows dis- 
close. 
The nuptials are resolved with utmostpower ; 
And he at night would 9wim to Hero's tower. 
From whence he meant to Sestos' forked bay 
To bring her covertly, where ships must stay. 
Sent by his father, throughly rigged and 

manned. 
To waft her safely to Abydos* strand. 
There leave we him ; and with fresh wing 

pursue 
Astonished Hero, whose most wishM view 
I thus long have forborne, because I left her 
So out of countenance, and her spirits bereft 

her: 
To look on one abashed is impudence, 
When of slight faults he hath too deep a 

sense. 
Her blushing het her chamber: she looked 

out. 
And all the air she purpled round about ; 
And after it a foul blade day befell. 
Which ever since a red mom doth foretdl. 
And still renews our woes for Hero's woe ; 
And foul it proved, because it figured so 
The next night's horror; which prepare to 

hear; 
I £ail, if it profane your daintiest ear. 
Then, now, most strangdy-intellectual 

fire, 
That, proper to my soul, hast power t'inspire 
Her btuning fsunilties, and with the wings 
Of thy unspher&d flame visit'st the springs 
Of spirits immortal ! Now (as swift as Time 
Doth follow Motion) find th' eternal clime 
Of his free soul, whose living subject stood 
Up to the diin in the Pierian flood, 
And drunk to me half this Musaean stoiy, 
Inscribing it to deathless memoir: 
Confer with it, and make my pledge as deep, 
That neither's draught be consecrate to 

sleep; 
Tell it how much his late desires I tender 
(If yet it know not), and to light surrender 
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My soul's dark ofispring, willing it should 

die 
To loves, to passions, and society. 

Sweet Hero, left upon her bed alone, 
Her maidenhe^, her vows, Leander gone, 
And nothing with her but a violent crew 
Of new-come thoughts, that yet she never 

knew. 
Even to herself a stranger, was much like 
Th' Iberian city that War's hand did strike 
By English force in princely Essex' guide, 
when Peace assured her towers had fortified, 
And golden-fingered India had bestowed 
Such wealth on her, that strength and 

empire flowed 
Into her turrets, and her virgin waist 
The wealthy girdle of the sea embraced ; 
Till our L^der, that made Mars his 

Cupid, 
For soft love suits, with iron thunders chid ; 
Swum to her town, dissolved h^ virgin 

zone; 
Led in his power, and made Confusion 
Run through her streets amazed, that she 

supposed 
She had not been in her own walls en- 
closed. 
But rapt by wonder to some foreign state, 
Seeing all her issue so disconsolate, 
And all her peaceful mansions possessed 
With war's just spoil, and many a foreign 

guest 
From every comer driving an enjoyer. 
Supplying it with power of a destroyer. 
So taxed fair Hero in th' expugnM fort 
Of her chaste bosom ; and of every sort 
Strange thoughts possessed her, ransacking 

her breast 
For that that was not there, her wonted 

rest. 
She was a mother straight, and bore with 

pain 
Thoughts that spake straight, and wished 

their mother slain ; 
She hates their lives, and they their own and 

hers: 
Such strife still grows where sin the race 

prefers : 
Love is a g[olden bubble, full of dreams, 
That waking breaks, and fills us with 

extremes. 
She mused how she could look upon her 

sire. 
And not show that without, that was intire ; 
For as a glass is an inanimate eye, 
And outward forms embraceth inwardly, 
So is the eye an animate glass, that shows 
In-forms without us; and as Phoebus 

throwi 



His beams abroad, though he in clouds be 

closed, 
Still glancing by them till he find opposed 
A loose and rorid vapoiu: that is fit 
T' event his searching beams, and useth it 
To form a tender twenty-coloured s^ 
Cast in a circle roimd about (he sky ; 
5k) when our fiery soul, our body's star, 
(That ever is in motion circular,) 
Conceives a form, in seeking to display it 
Through ail our cloudy parts, it doth 

convey it 
Forth at the eye, as the most pregnant 

place, 
And that reflects it round about the face. 
And this event, uncourtly Hero thought. 
Her inward guilt would in her loolu have 

wrought ; 
For yet the world's stale cunning she re- 
sisted. 
To bear foul thoughts, yet foige what looks 

she listed. 
And held it for a very silly sleight, 
To make a perfect metal counterfeit. 
Glad to disclaim herself, proud of an art 
That makes the face a pander to the 

heart. 
Those be the painted moons, whose lights 

profane 
Beauty's true heaven, at ftdl still in their 

wane; 
Those be the lapwing faces that still ciy, 
" Here 'tis 1" when that they vow is nothing 

nigh: 
Base fools ! when every moorish fool can 

teach 
That which men think the height of human 
. reach. 

But custom, that the apoplexy is 
Of bed-rid nature and lives led amiss, 
And takes away all feeling of offence. 
Yet brazed not Hero's brow with im- 
pudence ; 
And this she thought most hard to bring to 

pass, 
To seem in countenance other than she 

was, 
As if she had two souls, one for the face. 
One for the heart, and that th^ shifted 

place 
As either list to utter or conceal 
What they conceived, or as one soul did 

deal 
With both affairs at once, ke^s and ejects 
Both at an instant contrary efrects ; 
Retention and ejection in her powers 
Being acts alike ; for this one vice of ours. 
That forms the thought, and sways the 

countenance, 

P 
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Rules both our modon and our utterance. 
These and more grave conceits toiled 

Hero's spirits ; 
For, though the light of her discoursive 

wits 
Pertiaps might find some little hole to pass 
Through aU these worldly cinctures, yet, 

alasl 
There was a heavenly flame encompassed 

her, — 
Her goddess, in whose fiane she did prefer 
Her virgin vows, from whose impulsive 

sight 
She knew the black shidd of the darkest 

night 
Cookl not defend her, nor wit's subtlest 

art: 
This was the point pierced Hero to the 

heart; 
Who, heavy to the death, with a deep sigh. 
And hand that languished, took a robe was 

nigh. 
Exceeding large, and of black cypres made. 
In which she sate, hid from the day in 

shade. 
Even over head and face, down to her 

feet; 
Her left hand made it at her bosom meeti 
Her right hand leaned on her heart-bowing 

knee. 
Wrapped in unshapeful folds, 'twas death 

to see; 
Her knee stayed that, and that her falling 

&ce. 
Each limb helped other to put on disgrace : 
No form was seen, where form held all her 

rifirht; 
But, like an embrvon that saw never light, 
Or like a scorchM statue made a coal 
With three-winged lightning, or a wretched 

soul 
Muffled with endless darkness, she did sit : 
The night had never such a heavy spirit. 
Yet miiht a penetrating eye well see 
How fast her clear tears melted on her 

knee 
Through her black veil, and turned as 

black as it. 
Mourning to be her tears. Then wrought 

her wit 
With her broke vow, her goddess* wrath, 

her fame, — 
AU tools that enginous despair cotild frame : 
Which made her strow the floor with her 

torn hair, 
And spread her mantle piecemeal in the 

air. 
tike Jove's son's dub, strong passion 

strook her down, | 



And with a {Mteocn shriek enforced her] 



I 



Her shridc made with another shriek 

ascend 
The frighted matron that on her did tend ; 
And as with her own cry her sense was 

slain, 
So with the other it was called again. 
She rose, and to her bed made forcM way. 
And laid her down even wtiere Leander 

lav; 
And all this while the red sea of her blood 
Ebbed with Leander : but now turned the 

flood. 
And all her fleet of spirits came swdling in. 
With child of sail, and did hot fight 

begin 
With those severe conodts she too much 

marked : 
And here Leander's beauties were em- 
barked. 
He came in swimming, painted all with 

joys. 
Such as might sweeten hell ; his thought 

destroys 
All her destroying thoughts I she thought 

she felt 
His heart in hers, with her contentions 

melt, 
And chide her soul that it could so much 

err, 
To check the true joys he deserved in her. 
Her fresh-heat blood cast figures in her 

eyes, 
And she supposed she saw in Neptune's 

skies, 
How her star wandered, washed in smarting 

brine. 
For her love's sake, that with immortal 

wine 
Should be embathed, and swim in more 

hearts-ease 
Than there was water in the Sestian seas. 
Then said her Cupid-prompted spirit: 

••ShaUI 
Sing moans to such delightsome harmony? 
Shall slick-tongued Fame, patched up with 

voices rude. 
The drunken bastard of the multitude, 
(Begot when father Judgment is away. 
And, gossip-like. sa3rs because others say. 
Takes news as if it were too hot to eat. 
And spits it slavering forth for dog-fees 

meat,) 
Make me, for forging a fantastic vow. 
Presume to bear what makes grave matrons 

bow? 
Good vows are never broken with good 

deeds. 
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For then good deeds were bad : vows are 

but seeds, 
And good deeds fruits ; even those good 

deeds that grow 
From other stocks than from th' observW 

vow. 
That is a good deed that prevents a bad : 
Had I not yielded, slain myself I had. 
Hero Leander is, Leander Hero ; 
Such virtue love hath to make one of 

two. 
If, then, Leander did my maidenhead 

LerfdeV being myself, I still retain it : 
We break chaste vows when we live loosely 

ever, 
But bound as we are, we live loosely 

never ; 
Two constant lovers being joined in one, 
Yielding to one another, yield to none. 
We know not how to vow, till loVe unblind 

us, 
And vows made ignorantly never bind us. 
Too true it is, that, when 'tis gone, men 

hate 
The joy as vain they took in love's estate : 
But that's since they have lost the heavenly 

light 
Should show them way to judge of all 

things right 
When life is gone, death must implant his 

terror : 
As death is foe to life, so love to error. 
Before we love, how range we through this 

sphere, 
Searching the sundry fancies hunted here ! 
Now with desire of wealth transported 

quite 
Beyond our free humanity's delight ; 
Now with Ambition climbing falling towers. 
Whose hope to scale, our fear to fsdl 

devours ; 
Now wrapt with pastimes, pomp, all joys 

impure : 
In things without us no delight is sure. 
But love, with all joys crowned, within doth 

sit: 
Oh, goddess, pity love, and pardon it !'* 
Thus spake she weeping : but her goddess' 

ear 
Burned with too stem a heat, and would 

not hear. 
Ab me I hath heaven's straight fingers no 

more graces 



For such as Hero than for homeliest 

faces? 
Yet she hoped well, and in her sweet 

conceit 
Weighing her arguments, she thought them 

weight, 

And that the logic of Leander's beauty, 
And them together, would bring proofs of 

duty; 

And if her soul, that was a skilful glance 
Of heaven's great essence, found such 

imperance 
In her love's beauties, she had confidence 
Jove loved him too, and pardoned her 

offence : 
Beauty in heaven and earth this grace 

doth win. 
It supples rigour, and it lessens sin. 
Thus, her sharp wit, her love, her secrecy, 
Trooping together, made her wonder why 
She should not leave her bed, and to the 

temple ; 
Her headth said she must live ; her sex, 

dissemble. 
She viewed Leander's place, and wished he 

were 
Turned to his place, so his place were 

Leander. 
* Ah me," said she, " that love's sweet life 

and sense 
Should do it harm ! my love had not gone 

hence. 
Had he been like his place: oh, blessed 

place, 
Image of constancy 1 Thus my love's 

grace 
Parts no where, but it leaves something 

behind 
Worth observation : he renowns his kind : 
His motion is, like heaven's, orbicular, 
For where he once is, he is ever there. 
This place was mine ; Leander, now 'tis 

thine ; 
Thou being myself, then it is double mine, 
Mine, and Leander's mine, Leander's mine. 
Oh, see what wealth it yields me, nay, 

r'elds him ! 
am in it, he for me doth swim, 
Rich, fruitful love, that, doubling self 

estates, 
Elixir-Uke contracts, though separates ! 
Dear place, I loss thee, and do welcomt 

thee. 
As from Leander ever sent to me," 



9M 
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THE FOURTH SESTIAD. 
TUE ARGUMENT OP THE FOURTH SESTIAO. 

Hero, in sacred habit deckt. 

Doth private sacrifice e£fect. 

Hers^rf^s descriptioD, wrought by Fat« ; 

OSieromSit threaten her estate ; 

The strange, yet physical, events, 

Leander's counterfeit presents. 

In thunder Cyprides descends. 

Presaging botli the lovers' ends ; 

Ecte, the goddess of remorse. 

With vocal and articulate force 

Inspires Leucote, Venus' swan, 

T* excuse the beauteous Sestian. 

Venus, to wreak her rites' abuses^ 

Creates the monster Eronusis, 

Inflaming Hero's sacrifice 

With lightning darted fh>m her eyes { 

And thereof springs the painted beast. 

That ever since taints every breast 



Now from Leander's place she rose, and 

found 
Her hair and rent robe scatte^ on the 

ground ; 
Whidi taking up, she every piece dlG lay 
Upon an altar, where in youth of day 
She used t' exhibit private sacrifice : 
Those would she offer to the deities 
Of her fair goddess and her powerful son, 
As relics of her late-fdt passion ; 
And in that holy sort she vowed to end 

them, 
In hope her violent fancies, that did rend 

them, 
Would as quite fade in her love's holy fire, 
As they should in the flames she meant t' 

in^ire. 
Then put she on all her religious weeds. 
That decked her in her secret sacred deeds ; 
A crown of icicles, that sun nor fire 
Could ever melt, and figured chaste desire ; 
A golden star shined on her naked breast, 
In honour of the queen-light of the east. 
In her right hand she held a silver wand, 
""I On whose bright top Peristera dA 5tand, 
Who was a nymph, but now transformed a 

dove, 
And in her life was dear in Venus' love ; 
And for her sake she ever since that time 
Choosed doves to draw her coach through 

heaven's blue clime. 
Her plenteous hair in curlM billows swims 
On her bright shoulder :^er harmonious 

limbs u 

Sustained no more but a mc»t su btile veil, 

1 — ' 



That hung on thern^ as it durst not assafl 
Their different concord JTfor the we ^e st 

air "^ 

Coultf rai^f it sweIIing_/'rom her beauties 
- fajj. ^.„ 

Nor did it cover, but adumbrate only 
Her most heart-piercing parts, that a blest 

eye 
Might see, as it did shadow, fearftHly, 
^All that all-love-deserving paradise : -. 
?It was as blue as the most freezing skies ;J^ 
INear the Sea's hue/for thence her goddess 
- came: v^ 

"On it a scarf she wore of wondrous fra^e ; 
tn midst wbereof she wrought a virgin^ 

face, 
Fro m vffh use each cheek a fieiy blush did 

chase ^**' 

Two crimson flames, that dki two ways 

extend, 
Spreading the ample scarf to either end ; 
Which figured the di^Mon of her mind. 
Whiles yet she rested bashfully inclmed, 
And stood not resolute to wed Leander ; 
This served her white neck for a purple 

sphere, 
And cast itself at full breadth down her 

back: 
There, since the first breath that begun the 

wrack 
Of her free quiet from Leander's lips, 
She wrought a sea, in one flame, full of 

ships ; 
But that one ship where all her wealth did 

pass. 



^o 
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Like simple merchants' goods, Leander 

was ; 
For in that sea she naked figured him ; 
Her diving needle taught him how to swim, 
And to each thread did such resemblance 

gi^e, 
For joy to be so like him it did live : 
Things senseless live by art, and rational 

die 
By rude contempt of art and industry. 
Scarce could she work, but, in her strength 

of thought; 
She feared she pricked Leander as she 

wrojight, 
And oft would shriek so, that her guardian, 

frighted. 
Would staring haste, as with some mischief 

cited: 
They double life that dead things' grief 

sustain; 
They kill that feel not their friends' living 

pain. 
Sometimes she feared he sought her in- 
famy; 
Amd then, as she was working of hi seve. 
She thought to prick it out to quencn ner 

ill; 
But, as she pricked, it grew more perfect 

still: 
Trifling attempts no serious acts advance ; 
The fire of love is blown by dsdiiance. 
In working his fair neck she did so grace it. 
She still was working her own arms t' em- 
brace it: 
That, and his shoulders, and his hands were 

seen 
Above the stream ; and with a pure sea- 
green 
She did so quaintly shadow every limb, 
AU might be seen beneath the waves to 

swim. 
In this conceited scarf she wrought beside 
A moon in change,'an3 shooting stars did 

glide 
In numbS)- after her with bloody beams ; 
yn^ch. figured her affects in their extremes. 
Pursuing nature in her Cynthian body, 
And did her thoughts running on change 

imply ; 
For maids take more delight, when they 

prepare. 
And think of wives* states, than when wives 

they are. 
Beneath all these she wrought a fisherman, 
Drawing his nets from forth that ocean ; 
Who drew so hard, ye might discover well. 
The toughened sinews in his neck did swell : 
His inward strains drave out his bloodshot 

eyes. 



And springs of sweat did in his forehead 

rise; 
Yet Avas of nought but of a serpent sped, 
That in his bosom flew and stung him dead: 
And this by fate into her mind was sent, 
Not wrought by mere instinct of her intent. 
At the scMf s other end her hand did fi^me, 
Near tBCt^ked point of the divided flame, 
A country virgin keeping of a vine. 
Who did of hollow bulrushes combine 
Snares for the stubble-loving grasshopper, 
And by her lay her scrip that nourished her. 
Within a myrtle shade she sate and sung ; 
And tufts of waving reeds about her sprung, 
Where lurked two foxes, that, while ^e ap- 
plied 
Her trifling snares, their thieveries did di- 
vide. 
One to the vine, another to her sci^. 
That she did negh'gently overslipT" 
By which her fruitful vine and wholesome 

fare 
She sufiered spoiled, to make a cliildish 

snare. 
These ominous fancies did her soul express, 
And every finger made a prophetess. 
To show what death was hid in love's dis- 
guise, 
And make her judgment conquer Destinies. 
Oh, what sweet forms fair ladies' souls do 

shroud. 
Were they made seen and forcM through 

their blood ; 
If through their beauties, like rich work 

through lawn, 
Tliey would set forth their minds with vir- 
tues drawn, 
In letting graces from their fingers fly. 
To still their eyas thoughts with industry; 
That their plied wits in numbered silks 

might sing 
Passion's huge conquest, and their needles 

leading 
Affection prisoner through their own-built 

cities, 
Pinioned with stories and Arachnean ditties. 

Proceed we now with Hero's sacrifice : 
She odours burned, and from their smoke 

did rise 
Unsavounr fumes, that air with plagues in- 

spirea ; 
And then the consecrated sticks she fired. 
On whose pale flame an angry spirit flew. 
And beat it down still as it upward grew ; 
The virgin tapers that on th' altar stood, 
When she inflamed them, burned as red as 

blood; 
All sad ostents of that too near success. 
That made such moving beauties motionlesii 
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Then Hero wept ; but her aflfnghted eyes 
She quickly wrested from the sacrifice, 
aiut them, and inwards for Leander looked, 
Searched her soft bosom, and from thence 

she plucked 
His lovdy picture: which when she had 

viewed, 
Her beauties were with all love's joys re- 
newed ; 
The odours sweetened, and the fires burned 

clear, 
Leander's form left no ill object there : 
Such was his beauty, that the force of light. 
Whose knowledge teacheth wonders infinite, 
The strength of number and proportion. 
Nature had placed in it to make it known. 
Art was her daughter, and what human 

wits 
For study lost, entombed in drossy spirits. 
After this accident, (which for her glory 
Hero could not but make a history.) 
Th* inhabitants of Sestos and Abydos 
Did every year, with feasts propitious, 
To fair L^mder's picture sacrince : 
And they were persons of especial price 
That were allowed it, as an ornament 
T* enrich their houses, for the continent 
Of the strange virtues all approved it held ; 
For even the very look of it repelled 
All blastings, witchcrafts, and the strifes of 

nature 
In those diseases that no herbs could cure : 
The wolfy sting of Avarice it would pull. 
And make the r^ikest miser bountiful ; 
It killed the fear of thunder and of death ; 
The discords that conceit engendereth 
'Twixt man and wife^ it for the time would 

cease; 
The flames of love it quenched, and would 

increase; 
Held in a prince's hand, it would put oat 
The dreadfiil'st comet; it would ease all 

doubt 
Of threatened mischief; it would bring 

asleep 
Such as were mad; it would enforce to weep 
Most barbarous eyes ; and many more effects 
This picture wrought, and sprung Leandrian 

sects; 
Of which was Hero first; for he whose form. 
Held in her hand, cleared such a fatal storm. 
From hell she thought bis person would de- 
fend her, 
Which night and Hdlespont would quickly 

said her. 
With this confirmed, she vowed to banish 

quite 
All thought of any check to her delight; 
And. in omtempt of silty bashfiilness. 



She would the faith of her desires profess. 

Where her religion should be policy. 

To follow love with zeal her piety ; 

Her chamber her cathedral church should 

be, 
And her Leander her chief deity ; 
For in her love these did the gods for^o ; 
And though her knowledge did not teach 

her so. 
Yet did it teach her this, that what her heart 
Did greatest hold in her self-greatest part. 
That she did make her god; and 'twas less 

naught 
To leave gods in profession and in thought. 
Than in her love and life ; for therein li^ 
Most of her duties and their dignities ; 
And, rail the brain-bald world at what it 

wiU. 
That's the grand atheism that rdgns in it 

stnL 
Yet singularity she would use no more. 
For she was singular too much before ; 
But she would please the world with £ur 

pretext; 
Love would not leave her consdence per- 

plext: 
Great men that will have less do for them, 

still 
Must bear them out, though th' acts be ne'er 

soiU: 
Meanness must pander be to Excellence; 
Pleasure atones Falsehood and Conscience : 
Dissembling was the worst, thought Hero 

then. 
And that was best, now she must live with 

men. 
O, virtuous lo\'e. that taught her to do best 
When she did worst, and when she thought 

it least ! 
Thus would she still proceed in works di- 
vine. 
And in her sacred state of priesthood shine. 
Handling the holy rites with hands as bold. 
As if therein she did Jove's thunder hold. 
And need not fear those menaces of error, 
Which she at others threw with greatest 

terror. 
Oh, lovely Hero, nothing is thy sin. 
Weighed with those foul faults other priests 

are in! 
That having neither faiths, nor works, nor 

beauties, 
T* engender an excuse for slubbered dudes, 
With as much countenance fiU their holy 

chairs. 
And sweat doiouncements 'gainst pro£ane 

affairs. 
As if their lives ¥rere cut out by their places^ 
And they the only fethers of the graces. 
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Now, as with settled mind she dM repair 
Her thoughts to sacrifice her ravished hair 
And her torn robe, which on the altar lay, 
And only for religion's fire did stay, 
She heard a thunder by the Cyclops beaten. 
In such a volley as the world did threaten. 
Given Venus as she parted th* airy sphere. 
Descending now to chide with Hero here : 
When suddenly the goddess' waggoners, 
The swans and turtles that, in coupled 

pheres. 
Through all worlds' bosoms draw her in- 
fluence. 
Lighted in Hero's window, and from thence 
To her fair shoulders flew the gentle doves, — 
Graceful i£done that sweet pleasure loves. 
And ruff-foot Chreste with the tufted crown; 
Both which did kiss her, though their god- 
dess frown. 
The swans did in the solid flood, her glass, 
Prdn their fair plumes ; of which the fairest 

was 
ove-loved Leucote, that pure brightness is; 
The other bounty-loving Dapsilis. 
All were in heaven, now they with Hero 

were: 
But Venus' looks brought wrath, and urged 

fear. 
Her robe was scarlet ; black her head's at- 
tire; 
And through her naked breast shined 

streams of fire, 
As when the rarefiM air is driven 
In flashing streams, and opes the darkened 

heaven. 
In her white hand a wreath of yew she 

bore; 
And, breaking th' icy wreath sweet Hero 

wore. 
She forced about her brows her wreath of 

yew. 
And said, "Now, minion, to thy fate be 

true, 
Though not to me ; endure what this por- 
tends 1 
Begin where lightness wiU, in shame it ends. 
Love makes thee cunning ; thou are current 

now. 
By being counterfeit : thy broken vow 
Eteceit with her pied garters must rejoin, 
And with her stamp thou countenances must 

coin; 
Coyness, and pure deceits, for purities. 
And still a maid wilt seem in cozened eyes, 
And have an antic face to laugh within, 
While thy smooth looks make men digest 

thy sin. 
But since thy lips (least thought forsworn) 
forswora^ 



Be never virgin's vow worth trusting morel" 
When Beauty's dearest did her goddess 

hear 
Breathe such rebukes 'gainst that she could 

not clear. 
Dumb sorrow spake aloud in tears and 

blood. 
That from her grief-burst veins, in piteous 

flood. 
From the sweet conduits of her favour felL 
The gentk turtles did with moans make 

swell 
Their shining gorges; the white black-eyed 

swans 
Did sing as woful epicedians. 
As they would straightways die : when Pity'i 

queen. 
The goddess Ecte, that had ever been 
Hid in a watery cloud near Hero's cries, 
Since the first instant of her broken eyes. 
Gave bright Leucote voice, and made her 

speak, 
To ease her anguish, whose swoln breast did 

break 

With anger at her goddess, that did touch 
Hero so near for that she used so much ; 
And, thrusting her white neck at Ventis, 

said: 
"Why msiY not amorous Hero seem a maid, 
Though she be none, as weU as you sup- 
press 
In modest cheeks your inward wantonness ? 
How often have we drawn you from above, 
T* exchange with mortals rites for rites iii 

love! 
Why in your priest, then, call you that of« 

fence, 
That shines in you, and is your influence?** 
With this, the Furies stopped Leucote'f 

lips. 
Enjoined by Venus ; who with rosy whips 
Beat the kind bird. Fierce lightning from 

her eyes 
Did set on fire fair Hero's sacrifice, 
Which was her torn robe and enforcM hair; 
And the bright flame became a maid most 

fair 
For her asp^ : her tresses were of wire. 
Knit like a net, where hearts, set all on fire. 
Struggled in pants, and could not get re- 
least; 
Her arms were all with golden pincers drest. 
And twenty-fashioned knots, pulleys, and 

brakes, 
And all her body ^rt with painted snakes ; 
Her down parts m a scorpion's tail com- 
bined. 
Freckled with twenty colours ; pied wings 

shined 
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Out of ber shoulders ; doth had neter djre. 
Nor sweeter coloiiis never viewM eye. 
In scorching Turkey, Cares, Tartary, 
Than shinea about this spirit notorious; 
Nor was Arachne's web so glorious. 
Of Ugfatninff and of shreds she was begot ; 
More holdm base dissemblers is there not. 
Her name was Eronusis. Venus flew 
From Hero's ught, and at her chariot drew 
TUs wondrous creature to so steep a height. 
That all the workl she might command with 

sleight 
Of her gay wings; and then she bade her 

haste,— 
Since Hero had dissembled and disgraced 
Her rites so much,*— and every breast infect 
With her deceits : she made her architect 
Of an dissimulation ; and since then 
Never was any trust in maids or men. 

Oh, it spited 
Fair Venus' heart to see ber most delighted, 
And one she choosed, for temper of her 

mind, 
To be the only ruler of her kind, 
So soon to let ber virgin race be ended ! 
Not simply for the fiaiilt a whit offended. 
But that in strife Cor chasteness with the 

Moon, 
Spiteful Diana bade ber show but one 
Tbat was her servant vowed, and lived a 

maid; 
And, now she tbought to answer that up- 
braid. 
Hero had Idt ber answer : who knows not 



Venus would seem as far from any spot 
Of light demeanour, as the very skin 
Twixt Cynthia's brows? sin is ashamed d 

sin. 
Up Venus flew, and scarce durst up for fear 
Of Phoebe's laughter, when she passed ber 

sphere: 
And so most ugly-douded was the light. 
That day was hid in day; night came en 

night; 
And Venus could not through the thick ak 

pierce, 
Tni the day's king, god of undaunted verse^ 
Because she was so i^endful a theme 
To such as wore his laurel anademe. 
Like to a fiery bullet made descent. 
And from ber passage those £st vapoun 

rent. 
That, bcdng not thoroughly rarefied to rain, 
Melted like pitch, as bhie as any vein ; 
And scalding tempests made the earth to 

shrink 
Under their fervour, and the world did 

think 
In every drop a torturing spirit flew. 
It pierced so deeply, and it burned so blue. 

Betwixt all this and Hero, Hero hekl 
Leander's picture, as a Persian ^eld ; 
And she was free fitmi fear of worst suc- 
cess: 
The more ill threats us, we suspect the less: 
As we grow hapless, violence subtle grows* 
Dumb, deaf, and blind, and comes imn m 

man knows. 



no 



THE FIFTH SESTIAD. 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE FIFTH BESTUJk 

Day doubles her accustomed date. 
As loth the Night, incensed by Fate, 
Should wreck our lovers. Hero's plight; 
Longs for Leander and the night : 
Which ere her thirsty wish recovers^ 
She sends for two betrothM lovers. 
And marries them, that, with their ccmr» 
Their sports, and ceremonies due, 
She covertly might celebrate, 
With secret joy ner own estate. 
She makes a feast, at which appeaa 
The wild nymph Teras, that still bean 
An ivory lute, tells ominous tales. 
And sings at solenm festivals. 



Now vras bright Hero weary of the day. 
Thought an Olympiad in Leander's stay. 
Sol and the soft-foot Hours hung on his 
arms, 



And woukl not let him swim, foreseefaig Ui 

harms: 
That day Aurora double grace obtained 
Of her love Phoebus ; she his horses reined 
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Set on his golden knee, and, as she list, 
She pulled him back; and, as she pulled, 

she kissed, 
To have him turn to bed: he loved her 

more. 
To see the love Leander Hero bore : 
Ebuunples profit much ; ten times in one, 
In persons full of note, good deeds are 

done. 
Day was so long, men vralking fell asleep; 
The heavy humours that their eyes did steep 
Made them fear mischiefs. The hard streets 

were beds 
For covetous churls and for ambitious heads. 
That, spite of Nature, would their business 

All thought they had the falling epilepsy, 
Men grovelled so upon the smothered 

ground; 
And pity did the heart of Heaven confound. 
The gods, the Graces, and the Muses came 
Down to the Destinies, to stay the frame 
Of the true lovers' deaths, and all world's 

tears: 
But Death before had stopped their cruel 

ears. 
All the celestials parted mourning then. 
Pierced with our human miseries more than 

men: 
Ah, nothing doth the world with mischief 

fiU, 
But want of feeling one another's ill I 
With their descent the day grew some- 
thing fair, 
And cast a brighter robe upon the air. 
Hero, to shorten time with merriment, 
For young Alcmane and bright Mya sent, 
Two lovers that had long craved marriage- 
dues 
At Hero's hands: but she did still refuse ; 
For lovely Mya was her consort vowed - 
In her maid state, and therefore not allowed 
To amorous nuptials : yet fair Hero now 
Intended to dispense with her cold vow, 
Since hers was broken, and to marry her: 
The rites would pleasing matter minister 
To her conceits, and shorten tedious day. 
They came ; sweet Music ushered th' odorous 

way, 
And wanton Air in twenty sweet forms 

danced 
After her fingers; Beauty and Love ad- 
vanced 
Their ensigns in the downless rosy faces 
Of youths and maids, led after by the 

Graces. 
For all these Hero made a friendly feast. 
Welcomed them kindly, did much love 
protest. 



Winning their hearts with all the means she 

might, 
That, when her fault should chance t' abide 

the light. 
Their loves might cover or extenuate it. 
And high in her worst fate make pity sit. 
She married them; and in the banquet 

came. 
Borne by the virgins. Hero strived to 

frame 
Her thoughts to mirth : ah me ! but hard 

it is 
To imitate a false and forcM bliss ; 
111 may a sad mind forge a merry face. 
Nor hath constrained laughter any grace. 
Then laid she wine on cares to ma^ them 

sink: 
Who fears the threats of Fortune, let him 

drink. 
To these quick nuptials entered suddenly 
Admired Teras with the ebon thigh ; 
A nymph that haimted the green Sestian 

groves, 
And would consort soft virgins in their 

loves. 
At gaysome triumphs and on solemn days, 
Singing prophetic elegies and lays. 
And fingering of a silver lute she tied 
With black and purple scarfs by her left 

side. 
Apollo gave it, and her skill withal. 
And she was termed his dwarf, she was so 

small: 
Yet great in virtue, for his beams enclosed 
His virtues in her; never was proposed ^ 
Riddle to her, or augury, strange or new, , 
But she resolved it ; never slight tale flew 
From her charmed lips, without important 

sense. 
Shown in some grave succeeding conse- 
quence. 
This little sylvan, with her songs and tales 
Gave such estate to feasts and nuptials. 
That though ofttimes she forwent tragedies. 
Yet for her strangeness still she pleased 

their eyes ; 
And for her smallness they admired her so. 
They thought her perfect bom, and could 

not grow. 
All eyes were on her. Hero did command 
An altar decked with sacred state should 

stand 
At the feast's upper end, close by the brida^ 
On which the pretty nymph might sit 

espied. 
Then all were silent ; every one so hears. 
As all their senses climbed into their ears ; 
And first this amorous tal? that fitted well 
Fair Hero and the nuptials, she did telL 
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The TaUo/Ttras. 

Hjrmen, that now is god of nuptial rites, 
And crowns with honour Love and his de- 
lights, 
Of Athens was, a youth so sweet of face. 
That many thought him of the female race ; 
Such quickening brightness did his clear 

eyes dart. 
Warm went theh: beams to his beholder's 

heart; 
In such pure leagues his beauties were com- 
bined, 
That there your nuptial contracts first were 

signed; 
For as proportion, idiite and crimson, meet 
In beauty s mixture, all right clear and 

sweet, 
The eye responsible, the golden hab, 
And none is held, without the other^ fair; 
All spring together, all together fade ; 
Such intermixed affections should invade 
Two perfect lovers ; which being yet unseen, 
Their virtues and their comforts copied 

been 
In beauty's concord, subject to the eye ; 
And that, in Hymen, pleased so matchlessly. 
That lovers were esteemed in their full 

grace, 
Like form and colour mixed hi Hymen's 

£ace; 
And such sweet concord was thought worthy 

then 
Of torches, music, feasts, and greatest men : 
So Hjrmen looked, that even the chastest 

mind 
He moved to join in joys of sacred kind ; 
For only now his chin's first down consorted 
His head's rich fleece, hi golden curls con- 
torted; 
And as he was so loved, he loved so too : 
So should best beauties, bound by nuptials, 
do. 
Bright Eucharis, who was by all men said 
The noblest, fairest, and the richest maid 
Of all th' Athenian damsels. Hymen loved 
With such transmission, that his heart re- 
moved 
From his white breast to hers: but her 

estate, 
In passing his, was so interminate 
For wealth and honour, that his love durst 

feed 
On nought but sight and hearing, nor could 

br^d 
Hope of requital, the grand prize of love; 
Nor could he hear or see, but he must prove 
How his rare booty's music would agree 
With maids in consort; therefore robbM he 



His chm of those same few first fruits it 

bore, 
And, clad in such attire as virgins wore. 
He kept them company; and might right 

well. 
For he did all but EUicharis excel 
In all the fair of beauty : yet he wanted 
Virtue to make his own desires implanted 
In his dear Eucharis ; for women never 
Love beauty in their sex, but envy evor. 
His judgment yet, that durst not suit ad- 
dress. 
Nor, past due means, presume ctf due suc- 
cess. 
Reason gat Fortune in the end to speed 
To his best prajrers : but strange it seemed, 

indeed. 
That Fortune should a chaste a£fection 

bless: 
Preferment seldom graceth bashfulness. 
Nor graced it Hymen yet ; but many a dart. 
And many an amorous thought, enthiilled 

his heart, 
Ere he obtained her ; and he sick became, 
Forced to abstain her sight; and then the 

flame 
Raged in his bosom. Oh, what grief did 

fill him! 
Sight made him sick, and want of sight did 

kill him. 
The virgins wondered where Diaetia stayed. 
For so did Hymen term himsdf, a maid. 
At length with sickly lo(dcs he greeted 

them: 
lis strange to see 'gamst what an extreme 

stream 
A lover strives ; poor Hymen looked so ill. 
That as in merit he increasM still 
By suffering much, so he in grace de- 
creased: 
Women are most won, when men merit 

least: 
If Merit look not well. Love bids stand by ; 
Love's special lesson is to please the eye. 
And Hymen soon recovering all he lost. 
Deceiving still these maids, but himself 

most. 
His love and he with many virgin dames. 
Noble by birth, noble by beauty's flames. 
Leaving the town with songs and hallowed 

hghts. 
To do great Ceres Eleusina rites 
Of zealous sacrifice, were made a prey 
To barbarous rovers, that in ambush lay, 
And with rude hands enforced their shmmg 

spoil, 
Far from the darkened city, thed with toil : 
And when the yellow issue of the sky 
Came trooping forth, jealous of cruelty 
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To their bright fellows of this under-heaven. 
Into a double night they saw them driven, — 
A horrid cave, the thieves' black mansion ; 
Where, weary of the journey they had gone, 
Their last night's watch, and drunk with 

their sweet gains, 
Dull Morpheus entered, laden with silken 

chains, 
Stronger than iron, and boimd the swelling 

veins 
And tirM senses of these lawless swains. 
But when the virgin lights thus dimly 

bimied, 
Oh, what a hell was heaven la 1 how they 

mourned. 
And wrung their hands, and wound their 

gentle forms 
Into the shapes of sorrow ! golden storms 
Fell from then: eyes ; as when the sun ap- 
pears, 
And yet it rains, so showed their eyes their 

tears: 
And, as when fimeral dames watch a dead 

corse, 
Weeping about it, telling with remorse 
What pains he felt, how long in pain he lay, 
How little food he ate, what he would say ; 
And then mix mournful tales of others' 

deaths. 
Smothering themselves in clouds of their 

own breaths ; 
At length, one cheering other, call for wine ; 
The golden bowl drinks tears out of their 

eyne. 
As they drink wine from it; and round it 

goes. 
Each helping other to relieve their woes; 
So cast these virgins' beauties mutual rays, 
One lights another, face the face displays ; 
LJps by reflection kissed, and hands hands 

shook. 
Even by the whiteness each of other took. 
But Hymen now used friendly Morpheus' 

aid. 
Slew every thief, and rescued every maid : 
And now did his enamoured passion take 
Heart from his hearty deed, whose worth 

did make 
His hope of bounteous Eucharis more 

strong ; 
And now came Love with Proteus, who had 

long 
Juggled the little god with prayers and gifts. 
Ran through all shapes, and varied 'all his 

shifts. 
To win Love's stay with him, and make him 

love him ; 
And when he saw no strength of sleight 

could move him 



To make him love or stay, he nimbly turned 
Into Love's self, he so extremely burned. 
And thus came Love, with Proteus and his 

power, 
T* encounter Eucharis : first, like the flower 
That Timo's milk did spring, the silver lily, 
He fell on Hymen's hand, who straight did 

spy 
The bounteous godhead, and with wondrous 

joy 
Offered it Eucharis. She, wondrous coy. 
Drew back her hand : the subtle flower dkl 

woo it, 
And, drawing it near, mixed so you could 

not know it: 
As two clear tapers mix in one their light. 
So did the lily and the hand their white. 
She viewed it; and her view the form bo- 
stows 
Amongst her spirits ; for, as colour flows 
From superficies of each thing we see. 
Even so with colours forms emitted be ; 
And where Love's form is, Love is ; Love is 

form: 
He entered at the eye ; his sacred storm 
Rose from the hand. Love's sweetest instru- 
ment: 
It stirred her blood's sea so, that high it 

went. 
And beat in bashfiil waves 'gainst the white 

shore 
Of her divided cheeks ; it raged the more, 
Because the tide went 'gainst the haughty 

wind 
Of her estate and birth : and, as we find. 
In fainting ebbs, the flowery Zephyr huris 
The green-haired Hellespont, broke in silver 

cmrls, 
'Gainst Hero's tower; but in his blast's 

retreat, 
The waves obe)ring him, they after beat. 
Leaving the chall^ shore a great way pale^ 
Then moist it freshly with another gale ; 
So ebbed and flowed in Eucharis's face. 
Coyness and Love strived which had greatest 

grace; 
Viigini^ did fight on Co)rness' side, 
Fear of her parents' frowns, and female 

pride 
Loathing the lower place, more than it loves 
The high contents desert and virtue moves. 
With Love fought Hymen's beauty and hii 

valour. 
Which scarce could so much favour yet 

allure 
To come to strike, but, fameless, idle stood: 
Action is fiery valour's sovereign good. 
But Love once entered, wished no greaM 

aid 
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Than he could find within ; thought thought 

betrayed; 
The bribed, but incorrapted, garrison 
Sung • • lo Hymen ;' ' there those songs begun. 
And Lore was grown so rich with such a 

gafa). 
And wanton with the ease of his free reign, 
That be would turn into her roughest frowns 
To turn them out; and thus he Hymen 

crowns 
Ring of his thoughts, man'sgreatestempeiy : 
This was his first brave step to deity. 

Home to the mourning dty they rmir. 
With news as wholesome as the morning air. 
To the sad parents of each savM maid : 
But Hvmen and his Eucharis had laid 
This plot, to make the flame of their delight 
Round as the moon at full, and full as 

bright. 
Because the parents of chaste Eucharis 
Exceeding Hymen's so, might cross their 

bliss; 
And as the world rewards deserts, that law 
Cannot assist with force ; so when they saw 
Their daughter safe, take 'vantage of their 

own. 
Praise Hymen's valour much, nothing be- 

stown; 
Hymen must leave the virgins in a grove 
Far off from Athens, and go first to prove, 
If to restore them all with fame and life. 
He should enjoy his dearest as his wife. 
This told to all the maids, the most agree : 
The riper sort, knowing what 'tis to be 
The first mouth of a news so far derived. 
And that to hear and bear news brave folks 

lived. 
As being a carriage special hard to bear 
Occurrents, these occurrents being so dear. 
They did with grace protest, they were con- 
tent 
T accost their friends with all their compli- 
ment. 
For Hymen'f good ; but to incur their harm, 
There he must pardon them. This wit 

went warm 
To Adolesche's brain, a njrmph bom high. 
Made all of voice and fire, that upwards fly : 
Her heart and all her forces' nether train 
Climbed to her tongue, and thither fell her 

brain, 
Since it could go no higher ; and it must go ; 
All powers she had, even her tongue did so : 
In spirit and quiclcnesi she much joy did 

take, 
And loved her tongue, only for quickness' 

sake; 
And she would haste and telL The rest all 
stajr: 



Hymen goes one, the nymph another waj; 
And what became of her I'll ««11 at last : 
Yet take her visage now;— moist-lipped* 

long-£uxd. 
Thin like an iron wedge, so sharp and tart. 
As 'twere of purpose made to cleave Love's 

heart: 
Well were this lovely beauty rid of her. 
And Hymen did at Athens now prefer 
His welcome suit, which he with jo^ aspired : 
A hundred princely youths with lum retired 
To fetch the nymphs; chariots and music 

went: 
And hometheycame : heaven with appiauses 

rent 
The nuptials straight proceed, whiles all the 

town. 
Fresh in their joys, might do them most 

renown. 
First, gdd-lodced Hymen did to church re- 
pair. 
Like a quick <^fering burned in flames Of 

hair; 
And after, with a virgin firmament 
The godhead-proving bride attended went 
Before them all : she looked in her command. 
As if form-giving Cypria's silver hand 
Gripped all their b^uities, and crushed out 

one flame ; 
She blushed to see how beauty overcame 
The thoughts of all men. Next, before her 

went 
Five lovely children, decked with ornament 
Of her sweet colours, bearing torches by ; 
For light was held a happ^ aug^ 
Of generation, whose efficient right 
Is nothing else but to produce to light. 
The odd disparent number they did choose. 
To show the union married loves should uste, 
Since in two equal parts it will not sever, 
But the midst holds one to rejoin it ever. 
As common to both parts: men therefore 

deem. 
That equal number gods do not esteem, 
Bdng authors of sweet peace and unity. 
But pleasing to th' infernal empery. 
Under whose ensigns Wars and Discords 

fight. 
Since an even number you may disunite 
In two parts equal, nought in middle left 
To reunite each part from other reft ; 
And five they hold in most especial prize. 
Since 'tis the first odd number that doth rise 
From the two foremost numbers' unity. 
That odd and even are ; which are two and 

three; 

For one no number is ; but thence doth flow 
The powerful race of number. Next, did go 
A noble matron, that did spinning bear 
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A huswife's rock and spindle, and did 

wear 
A wether's skin, with all the snowy fleece, 
To intimate that even the daintest piece 
And noblest-bom dame should industrious 

be: 
That which does good disgraceth no degree. 
And now to Juno's temple they are come, 
Where her grave priest stood in the marriage- 
room : 
On his right arm did hang a scarlet veil, 
And from his shoulders to the ground did 

trail, 
On either side, ribands of white and blue : 
With the red veil he hid the bashful hue 
Of the chaste bride, to show the modest 

shame. 
In coupling with a man, should grace a 

dame. 
Then took he the disparent silks, and tied 
The lovers by the waists, and side to side, 
In token that thereafter they must bind 
In one self-sacred knot each other's mind. 
Before them on an altar he presented 
Both fire and water, which was first in- 
vented, 
Since to ingenerate every human creature 
And every other birth produced by Nature, 
Moisture and heat must mix : so man and 

wife 
For human race must join in nuptial life. 
Then one of Juno's birds, the painted jay, 
He sacrificed, and took the gail away ; 
All which he did behind the altar throw, 
In sign no bitterness of hate should grow, 
•Twixt married loves, nor any least disdain. 
Nothing they spake, for 'twas esteemed too 

plain 
For the most silken mildness of a maid, 
To let a pubhc audience hear it said. 
She boldly took the man ; and so respected 
Was bashfulness in Athens, it erected 
To chaste Agneia, which is Shamefacedness, 
A sacred temple, holding her a goddess. 
And now to feasts, masques, and triumphant 

shows. 
The shining troops returned, even till earth- 
throes 
Brought forth with joy the thickest part of 

night 
When the sweet nuptial song, that used to 

cite 
All to their rest, was by Phemon5e sung, 
First Delphian prophetess, whose graces 

sprung 
Out of the Muses* well : she sung before 
The bride into her chamber ; at which door 
A matron and a torch-bearer did stand : 
A painted box of comfits in her hand 
I 



The matron held, and so did other some 
That compassed round the honoured nuptial 

room. 
The custom was, that every maid did 

wear. 
During her maidenhood, a silken sphere 
About her waist, above her inmost weed, 
Knit with Minerva's knot, and that was 

freed 
By the fair bridegroom on the marriage- 
night, 
With many ceremonies of delight : 
And yet eternised Hymen's tender bride. 
To suffer it dissolved so, sweetly cried. 
The maids that heard, so loved and did 

adore her. 
They wished with all their hearts to suffer 

for her. 
So had the matrons, that with comfits 

stood 
About the chamber, such affectionate blood. 
And so true feeling of her harmless pains, 
That every one a shower of comfits rains ; 
For which the bride-youths scrambling on 

the ground, 
In noise of that sweet hail her cries were 

drowned. 
And thus blest Hymen joyed his gracious 

bride. 
And for his joy was after deified. 
The saffron mirror by which Phoebus* love. 
Green Tellus, decks her, now he held above 
The cloudy mountains : and the noble maid, 
Sharp-visaged Adolesche, that was strayed 
Out of her way, in hasting with her news, 
Not till this hour th* Athenian turrets views ; 
And now brought home by guides, she 

heard by all, 
That her long kept occurrents would be 

■tale. 
And now fair Hymen's honours did excel 
For those rare news, which she came short 

to tell. 
To hear her dear tongue robbed of such a 

joy. 

Made the well-spoken nymph take such a 

toy. 
That down she sunk : when lightning from 

above 
Shrunk her lean body, and, for mere free 

love, 
Turned her into the pied-plumed Psittacus, 
That now the Parrot is sumamed by us. 
Who still with counterfeit confiision prates 
Nought but news common to the commonest 

mates. — 
This told, strange Teras touched her lute, 

and sung 
This ditty, that the torchy evening sprung. 
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Epithalamion Teratos, 

Come, come, dear Night 1 Love's mart of 
kisses, 

Sweet close of his ambitious line, 
The fruitful summer of his blisses ! 

Love's glory doth in darkness shine. 

Oh, come, soft rest of cares ! come, Night ! 

Come, naked Virtue's only tire, 
The reaped harvest of the light. 
Bound up in sheaves of stored firol 
Love calls to war ; 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are^ 
The field his arms. 

Come, Night, and lay thy velvet hand 

On glorious Day's outfacing face ; 

And aU thy crownM flames comniand, 

For torches to our nuptial grace I 

Love calls to war ; 

Sighs his alarms. 

Lira his swords are, 

The field his arms. 

No need have we of factious Day, 

To cast, in envy of thy peace, 
Her balls of discord in thy way : 

Here Beauty's day doth never cease ; 
Day is abstracted here. 
And varied in a triple sphere. ' 
Hero, Alcmane, Mya, so outshine thee. 
Ere thou come here, let Thetis thrice refine 
thee. 

Love calls to war ; 
Sighs his alarms, 
Lips his swords are. 
The field his arms. 

The evening star I see : 

Rise, youths I the evening star 
Helps Love to summon war ; 
Both now embracing be. 
Rise, youths I Love's rite claims more than 

banquets ; rise I 
jNow the bright marigolds, that deck the 

skies, 
.phoebus* celestial flowers, that, contrary 
;^o his fiowers here, ope when he shuts his 

\ eye. 

And shut when he doth open, crown your 
sports: 



Now Love in Night, and Night in Love 
exhorts 

Courtship and dances : all your parts em- 
ploy. 

And suit Night's rich ezpansure with your 
joy. 

Love paints his longings in sweet virgins' 
eyes : 

Rise, youths ! Love's rite claims more than 
banquets ; rise I 

Rise, virgins I let fait nuptial loves en- 
fold 

Your fruitless breasts : the maidenheads ye 
hold 

Are not your own alone, but parted are ; 

Part in disposing them your parents share. 

And that a third part is ; so must ye save 

Your loves a third, and you your thirds must 
have. 

Love paints his longings in sweet virgins' 
eyes: 

Rise, youths I Love's rite claims more than 
banquets ; rise I 

Herewith the amorous spirit, that was so 

kind 
To Teras' hau*. and combed it down with 

wind. 
Still as it, comet-like, brake from her 

brain. 
Would needs have Teras gone, and did 

refrain 
To blow it down : which, staring up, dis- 
mayed 
The timorous feast ; and she no longer 

stayed ; 
But, bowing to the brid^nxx>m and the 

bride, 
Did, like a shooting^ exhalation, glide 
Out of their sights : the turning of her 

back 
Made them all shriek, it looked so ghastly 

black. 
Oh, hapless Hero! tiiat most hapless 

cloud 
Thy soon-succeeding tragedy foreshowed. 
Thus all the nuptial crew to joys depart ; 
But much-wrung Hero stood Hell's blackest 

dart: 
Whose wound because I grieve so to dis* 

play, 
I tise digressions thus t' increase the day. 
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THE SIXTH SESTIAD. 
THE ARGUMENT OF THE SIXTH SESTIAD. 

Leucote flies to all the Winds, 
And from the Fates their outrage blinds. 
That Hero and her love may meet. 
Leander, with Love's complete fleet 
Manned in himself, puts forth to seas : 
When straight the ruthless Destinies, 
With At6, stir the winds to war 
Upon the Hellespont ; their jar 
Drowns poor Leander. Hero's eyes, 
Wet witnesses of his surprise, 
Her torch blown out, grief casts her down 
Upon her love, and both doth drown : 
In whose just ruth the god of seas 
Traasforms them to th' Acanthides. 



No longer could the Day nor Destinies 
Delay the Night, who now did frowning 

rise 
Into her throne ; and at her humorous 

breasts 
Visions and Dreams lay sucking : all men's 

rests 
Fell hke the mists of death upon their 

eyes. 
Day's too-long darts so killed their facul- 
ties. 
The Winds yet, like the flowers, to cease 

began; 
For bright Leucote, Venus' whitest swan. 
That held sweet Hero dear, spread her fair 

wings, 
like to a field of snow, and message 

brings 
From Venus to the Fates, t' entreat them 

lay 
Their charge upon the Winds their rage to 

stay. 
That the stem battle of the seas might 

cease. 
And guard Leander to his love in peace, 
rhe Fates consent ; — ah, me, dissembling 

Fates !— 
They showed their favours to conceal their 

hates, 
And draw Leander on, lest seas too high 
Should stay his too obsequious destiny : 
Who like a fleering slavish parasite, 
In warping profit or a traitorous sleight. 
Hoops round his rotten body with devotes, 
And pricks his descant face full of false 

notes; 
Praising with open throat, and oaths as 

foul 
As his false heart, the beauty of an owl ; 



Kissing his skippmg hand with charmM 

skips. 
That cannot leave, but leaps upon his lips 
Like a cock-sparrow, or a shameless quean 
Sharp at a red-lipped youth, and nougfht 

doth mean 
Of all his antic shows, but doth repair 
More tender fawns, and takes a scattered 

hair 
From his tame subject's shoulder; whips 

and calls 
For every thing he lacks ; creeps 'gainst the 

walls 
With backward humbless, to give needless 

way: 
Thus his false fate did with Leander play. 
First to black Eurus flies the white Leu- 
cote, 
(Born 'mongst the negroes in the Levant 

sea, 
On whose curled head the glowing sun doth 

rise,) 
And shows the sovereign will of Destinies, 
To have him cease his blasts ; and down he 

lies. 
Next, to the fenny Notus course she holds, 
And found him leaning, with his arms in 

folds, 
Upon a rock, his white hair full of showers ; 
And him she chargeth by the fatal powers, 
To hold in his wet cheeks his cloudy 

voice. 
To Zephyr then that doth in flowers re- 
joice : 
To snake-foot Boreas next she did remove. 
And found him tossing of his ravished love. 
To heat his frosty bosom hid in snow ; 
Who w>th Leucote's sight did cease to 

blow. 
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Thus all were still to Hero's heart's de- 
sire; 
Who with all speed did consecrate a fire 
Of flamiti^ gums and comfortable spice, 
To light her torch, which in such curious 

price 
She held, bemg object to Leander's sight. 
That nought but fires perfumed nnist give it 

light. 
She loved it so, she grieved to see it bum, 
Since it would waste, and soon to ashes 

turn: 
Yet, if it burned not, 'twere not worth her 

eyes; 
What made it nothing, gave it all the 

luixe. 
Sweet torch, true glass of our society 1 
What man does good, but he consumes 

thereby? 
But thou wert loved for good, held high, 

given show ; 
Poor virtue loathed for good, obscured, held 

low: 
Do good, be pined, be deedless good, dis- 
graced; 
Unless we feed on men, we let them fast. 
Yet Hero with these thoughts her torch did 

spend: 
When bees make wax, Nature doth not 

intend ^ 

It should be made a torch; but we, that 

know 
The proper virtue of it, make it so. 
And when 'tis made, we light it : nor did 

Nature 
Propose one life to makls ; but each such 

creature 
Makes by her soul the best of her true 

state. 
Which without love is rude, disconsolate. 
And wants love's fire to make it mikl and 

bright. 
Till when, maids are but torches wanting 

Ught. 
Thus %ainst our grief, not cause of grief, 

we fight: 
The r^ht ci nought is gleaned, but the 

delight 
Up went she: but to tell how she de- 
scended. 
Would God she were not dead, or my verse 

ended I 
She was the rule of wishes, sum, and 

end, 
For all the parts that did on love depend : 
Yet cast the torch his brightness further 

forth; 
But what shines nearest best, holds truest 

worth. 



Leander did not through such tempest 

swim 
To kiss the torch, although it lighted 

him: 
But all his powers in her desires awakM, 
Her love and virtues clothed him richly 

naked. 
Men kiss but fire that only shows pursue ; 
Her torch and Hero, figure show and 

virtue. 
Now at opposed Abydos nought was 

heard 
But bleating flocks, and many a bellowing 

herd. 
Slain for the nuptials ; cracks of £sdling 

woods; 
Blows of broad axes; pourings out of floods. 
The guil^ Hellespont was mixed and 

stained 
With bloody tcnrrent that the shambles 

rained; 
Not arguments of feast, but shows that bled. 
Foretelling that red night that followM. 
More blood was spilt, more honours were 

addrest. 
Than could have gracM any happy feast; 
Rich banquets, triumphs, every pomp em- 
ploys 
His sumptuous hand; no miser's niq>tial 

joys. 
Air felt continual thunder with the noise 
Made in the general marriage-violence ; 
And no man knew the cause ot this ex- 
pense. 
But the two hapless lords, Leander's sire. 
And poor Leander, poorest where the fire 
Of credulous love made him most rich sur- 
mised: 
As short was he of that himself so prised. 
As is an empty gallant full of form. 
That thinks esum look an act, each drop a 

storm, 
That falls bom his brave breathings; most 

brought up 
In our metropolis, and hath his cup 
Brought after him to feasts ; and mudi palm 

bears 
For his rare judgment in the attire he 

wears; 
Hath seen the hot Low Countries, not their 

heat. 
Observes their rampires and their buildings 

yet; 
And, for your sweet discourse with mouths^ 

is heard 
Giving instructions with his very beard ; 
Hath gone with an ambassador, and been 
A great man's mate In travelling, even to 

Rhene; 
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And then puts all his worth in such a face 
As he saw brave men make, and strives for 

grace 
To get his news forth : as when you descry 
A ship, with all her sail contends to fly 
Out of the narrow Thames with winds 

unapt, 
Now crosseth here, now there, then this 

way rapt, 
And then hath one point reached, then alters 

all, 
And to another crookM reach doth fall 
Of half a bird-bolt's shoot, keeping more 

coil 
Than if she danced upon the ocean's toil ; 
So serious is his trifling company. 
In all his swelling ship of vacantry. 
And so short of himself in his high 

thought 
Was our Leander in his fortunes brought, 
And in his fort of love that he thought 

won; 
But otherwise he scorns OMnparison. 
Oh, sweet Leander, thy large worth I 

hide 
In a short grave i ill-favoured storms must 

chide 
Thy sacred favour : I in floods of ink 
Must drown thy graces, which white papers 

drink. 
Even as thy beauties did the foul black 

seas ; 
I must describe the hell of thy decease. 
That heaven did merit : yet I needs must 

see 
Otu: painted fools and cockhorse peasantry 
Still, still usiup, with long lives, loves, and 

lust. 
The seats of "Virtue, cutting short as dust 
Her dear-bought issue: ill to worse con- 
verts, 
And tramples in the blood of all deserts. 

Night close and silent now goes fast before 
The captains and the soldiers to the shore. 
On whom attended the appointed fleet 
At Sestos' bay, that shoiUd Leander meet. 
Who feigned he in another ship would pass? 
Which must, not be, for no one mean there 

was 
To get his lovtf home, but the course he 

took. 
Forth did his beauty for his beauty look. 
And saw her through her torch, as you be- 
hold 

Sometimes within the sun a face of gold. 
Formed in strong thoughts, by that tradi- 
tion's force. 
That says a god sits there and guides his 

course. 



His sister was with him; to whom he 

shewed 
His guide by sea, and said, "Oft have you 

viewed 
In one heaven many stars, but never yet 
In one star many heavens till now were 

met. 
See, lovely sister I see, now Hero shines. 
No heaven but her spears; each star re- 
pines. 
And all are clad in clouds as if they 

mourned 
To be by influence of earth out-burned. 
Yet doth she shine, and teacheth Virtue's 

train 
Still to be constant in hell's blackest reign. 
Though even the gods themselves do so en- 
treat them 
As they did hate, and earth as she would 

eat them." 
Off went his silken robe, and in he leapt, 
Whom the kind waves so licorously cl^pt. 
Thickening for haste, one in another, so. 
To kiss his skin, that he might almost go 
To Hero's tower, had that land minute 

lasted. 
But now the cruel Fates with At6 hasted 
To all the Winds, and made them battle 

fight 
Upon the Hellespont, for cither's right 
Pretended to the windy monarchy; 
And forth they brake, the seas mixed with 

the sky. 
And tossed distressed Leander, being in 

heU, 
As high as heaven : bliss not in height doth 

dwell. 
The Destinies sate dancing on the waves, 
To see the glorious Winds with mutual 

braves 

Consume each other: oh, true glass, to see 
How ruinous ambitious statists be 
To their own glories I Poor Leander cried 
For help to sea-bom Venus ; she denied,^ 
To Boreas, that, for his Atthsea's sake. 
He would some pity on his Hero take. 
And for his own love's sake, on his desires : 
But Glonr never blows cold Pity's fires. 
Then caUed he Neptune, who, through all 

the noise. 
Knew with afinght his wracked Leander's 

voice. 

And up he rose ; for haste his forehead hit 
'Gainst heaven's hard crystal; his proud 

waves he smit 
With his forked sceptre, that cookl not 

obey; 
Much greater powen than Neptune's gaf« 

them fwaj. 
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They loved Leander so, in groans they brake 
When thev came near him ; and such space 

did take 
Twixt one another, loth to issue on, 
That in their shallow furrows earth was 

shown, 
And the poor lover took a little breath : 
Bat the curst Fates sate spinning of his 

death 
On every wave, and with the servile Winds 
Tumbled them on him. And now Hero 

finds, 
Bv that she felt, her dear I meander's state : 
She wept, and prayed for him to every 

Fate; 
And every wind that whipped her with her 

hair 
About the fece, she kissed and spake it 

iiair, 
Kneeled to it, gave it drink out of her eyes 
To quench his thirst : but still their cruel- 
ties 
Even her poor torch en^ed, and rudely 

beat 
The bating flame from that dear food it 

eat : 
Dear, for it nourished her Leander's life. 
Which with her robe she rescued from their 

strife : 
But silk too soft was such hard hearts to 

break; 
And she, dear 80ul« even as her silk, Aunt, 

weak. 
Could not preserve it ; out, oh, out it went ! 
I..eander still called Neptune, that now rent 
His brackish curls, and tore his wrinkled 

face, 
Where tears in billows did each other chase ; 
And, burst with ruth, he hurled his marble 

mace 
At the stem Fates : it wounded Lachesis 
That drew Leander's thread, and could not 

miss 
The thread itself, as it her hand did hit, 
But smote it full, and quite did simder it. 
The more kind Neptune raged, the more he 

rased 
His love's life's fort, and killed as he em- 
braced: 
Anger doth still his own mishap increase ; 
If any comfort live, it is in peace. 
Oh, thievish Fates, to let blood, flesh, and 

sense, 
Build two fair temples for their excellence, 
To rob it with a poisoned influence 1 
Though souls' gifts starve, the bodies are 

held dear 
la ugliest things; sense-sport preserves a 



But here nought serves our turns: oh, heaven 

and earth. 
How most most wretched is our human 

birth! 

And now did all the tyrannous crew depart. 
Knowing there was a storm in Hero's 

heart. 
Greater than they ooold make, and scorned 

their smart 
She bowed herself so low out of her tower. 
That wonder 'twas she fell not ere her hour, 
With searching the lamenting waves for 

him : 
Like a poor snail, her gentle supple limb 
Htmg on her turret's top, so much down* 

right. 
As she would dive beneath the darknev 

quite. 
To find her jewel ;— jewel ! — ^her Leander, 
A name of all earth's jewels pleased not her 
Like his dear name: ** Leander, still my 

choice. 
Come nought bat my Leander I Oh, my 

voice. 
Turn to Leander I henceforth be all sounds. 
Accents, and phrases, that show all grie£i' 

wounds. 
Analysed in Leander 1 Oh, black change ! 
Trumpets, do you with thunder of your 

cknge. 
Drive out this change's honor I My voice 

faints: 
Where all joy was, now shriek out all com- 
plaints 1 ' 
Thus cried she ; for her mixbd soul could 

tell 
Her love was dead : and when the Morning 

feU 
Prostrate upon the weeping earth for woe, 
Blushes, that bled out of her chedcs, dkl 

show 
Leander brought by Neptune, bruised and 

torn 
With cities' ruins he to rocks had worn, 
To filthy usuring rocks, that would have 

blood. 
Though they could get of him no other 

good. 
She saw him, and the sight was much, much 

more 
Than might have served to kill her : should 

her store 
Of giant sorrows speak? [No]— burst, — 

die, — ^bleed, 
And leave poor plaints to us that shall 

succeed. 
She fell on her love's bosom, hugged it fast. 
And with Leander's name she breathed her 

last. 
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Neptune for pity in his arms did take 

them, 
Flmig them into the air, and did awake 

them 
Like two sweet birds, sumamed th' Acan- 

thides, 
Which we call Thistle-warps, that near no 

seas 
Dare ever come, but still in couples fly, 
And feed on thistle-tops, to testify 
The hardness of their first life in then: last ; 
The first, in thorns of love, that sorrows 

past: 
And so much beautiful their colours show. 
As none (so little) like them; her sad 

brow 



A sable velvet feather covers quite, 

Even like the forehead-cloth that, in the 

night, 
Or when they sorrow, ladies use to wear: 
Their wings, blue, red, and yellow, mixed 

appsar ; 
Colours that, as we construe colours, paint 
Then: states to life ;— the yellow shows thdr 

saint, 
The dainty Venus, left them; blue, their 

truth; 
The red and black, ensigns of death and 

ruth. 
And this true honour from their love-doath 

sprung,— 
They were the first that ever poet sung. 
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Elegia I. 

Qnemadmodum a Cupidine, pro bellis amoris 
scribere oottctus sat. 

We wbidi were Ovid's five books, now are 

three, 
For these before the rest preferreth he : 
If reading five thoa 'plain'st of tediousness, 
Two ta'en away, the labour will be less ; 

With Muse prepared, I meant to sing of 

arms. 
Choosing a subject fit for fierce alarms : 
Both verses were alike till Love (men say) 
Began to smile and took one foot away. 
Rash boy, who gave thee power to change 

aline? 
We are the Moses* prophets, none of 

thine. 
What, if thy mother take Diana's bow. 
Shall Dian fan when love begins to glow ? 
In woody groves is't meet that Ceres reign. 
And Quiver-beanng Dian till the plain? 
Who'll set the fair-tressed Sun in battle 'ray, 
While Mars doth take the Aonian harp to 

play? 
Great are thy kingdoms* over-strong and 

large. 
Ambitious imp, why seek'st thoa further 

charge? 
Are all things thine? the Muses' Tempe 

thine? 
Then scarce can Phcebus say, " This harp 

is mine." 
When in this work's first verse I trod aloft. 
Love slacked my muse, and made my 

ntmnbersoft: 
I have no mistress nor no fistvourite. 
Being fittest matter for a vranton wit 
Thus I complained, but love unlocked his 

quiver. 
Took out die shaft, ordained my heart to 

shiver. 
And bent his sinewy bow upon his knee. 
Saying. "Poet, here's a work beseeming 



Oh, woe is me ! he never shoots bat hits. 

I bum, love in my idle bosom sits : 

Let my first verse be six, my last fnm 

feet; 
Farewell stem war, for blunter poets 

meet! 
El^an muse, that warblest amorous lays. 
Girt my shine brow \vith seabank myrtle 

sprays. 

Elegia II. 

Quod ^roo anore conreptus, in trinmphtun 
dud se a Ct^^idine padatur. 

What makes my bed seem hard seeing it is 

soft? 
Or why slips down the coverlet so oft ? 
Although the nights be long I sle^ not 

tho' 
My sides are sore with tumbling to and 

fro. 
Were love the cause it's like I should 

descry him. 
Or lies he dose and shoots where none can 

spy him ? 
Twas so he strack me with a slender dart ; 
Tis cruel Love turmoils my cs^ve heart 
Yielding or struggling do we give him 

might. 
Let's yield, a burden easily bome is light. 
I saw a brandished fire increase in strength. 
Which bdng not shak'd, I saw it die at 

length. 
Young oxen newly yoked are beaten more. 
Than oxen which have drawn the plough 

before: 
And rough jades' mouths with stubborn 

bits are torn. 
But managed horses* heads are lightly 

borne. 
Unwilling lovers, love doth more torment. 
Than such as in their bondage feel con- 
tent. 
Lo ! I confess, I am thy captive I, 
And hold my conquered hands for thee to 

tie. 
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What need'st thou war ? I sue to thee for 

grace: 
With arms to conquer armless men is base. 
'Yoke Venus' Doves, put myrtle on thy 

hair, 
Vulcan will give thee chariots rich and fair : 
'The people thee applauding, thou shalt 

stand, 
Guiding the harmless pigeons with thy 

hand. 
Young men and women shalt thou lead as 

thrall. 
So will thy triumph seem magnifical ; 
I, lately caught, will have a new made 

wound. 
And captive-like be manacled and bound : 
Good meaning, Shame, and such as seek 

love's wrack 
Shall follow thee, their hands tied at their 

back. 
Thee all shall fear, aiid worship as a king 
15 triumphing shsJl thy people sing. 
Smooth speeches, Fear and Rage shall by 

thee lide, 
Which troops have always been on Cupid's 

side : 
Thou with these sokliers conquer'st gods 

and men. 
Take these away, where is thine honour 

then? 
Thy mother shall from heaven applaud this 

show, 
And on their faces he&ps of roses strow, 
With beauty of thy wings^ thy fair hair 

gilded. 
Rids golden Love in chariots richly builded ! 
Unless I err, full many shalt thou bum, 
And ^ve wounds infinite at every turn. 
In spite of thee, forth will thine arrows fly, 
A scorching flame bums all the standers 

by. 
So having conquered Inde, was Bacchus 

hue; 
Thee pompous birds and him two tigers 

drew; ""' "' 

Then seeing I grace thy show in following 

thee, 
Fort)ear to hurt thyself in spoiling me. 
Behold thy kinsman Caesar's prosperous 

bands, 
Who guards thee conquered with his con- 
quering hands. 

Elegia IIL 
Adt 



I ask but right, let her that caught me late, 
Either love, or cause that I may never hate ; 



I ask too much—would she but let me love 

her; 
Jove knows with such like prayers I daily 

move her. 
Accept him that will serve thee all his 

youth, 
Accept him that ¥rill love with spotless 

trath. 
If lofty titles cannot make me thine, 
That am descended but of knightly line, 
(Soon may you plough the little land I 

have; 
r gladly grant my parents given to save ;) 
Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muses may ; 
And Cupid who hath marked me for thy 

prey; 
My spotless life, which but to gods gives 

place. 
Naked simplicity, and modest grace. 
V \6VB bUi oRe; and her I love change 

never. 
If men have faith, I'll live with thee for 

ever. 
The years that fatal Destiny shall give 
I'll Uve with thee, and die ere thou shalt 

grieve. 
Be thou the happy subject of my books 
That I may write things worthy thy fair 

looks. 
By verses, homM Id got her name ; 
And she to whom in shape of swan Jove 

came ; 
And she that on a feigned BuU swam to 

land. 
Griping his false homs with her virgin 

hand. 
So likewise we will through the world be 

rung 
And with my name shall thine be always 

sung. 

Elegia IV. 

Amicam, qua arte quibusque nuttbiis in csena, 
presente viro, uti debeat, admonet 

Thy husband to a banquet goes with me, 
Pray God it may his latest supper be. 
Shall I sit gazing as a bashful guest. 
While others touch the damsel I bve 

best? 
Wilt lying under him, his bosom clip ? 
About thy neck shall he at pleasure skip ? 
Marvel not, though the fair biide did 

incite 
The dmnken Centaurs to a sudden fight. 
I am no half horse, nor in woods I dwelt 
Yet scarce my hands from thee ccmtaii< I 

well. 
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But how thoa sboold'st bdia^e thyself now 

know. 
Nor let the winds away my warnings blow. 
Before thy husband come, though I not 

see 
What may be done, vet there before him be. 
Lie with him gently, when his limbs he 

spread 
Upon the bed, but on my foot first tread. 
View me, my becks, and speaking coun- 
tenance; 
Take, and return each secret amorous 

glance. 
Words without Yoice shall oa my eyeb ro ws 

sit. 
Lines thoa shalt read in wine by my hand 

writ. 
When our laschious toys come to thy 

mind, 
Thy rosy cheeks be to thy thumb inclined. 
If anght of me thou speak'st in inward 

thought. 
Let thy soft finger to thy ear be brought. 
When I, my light, do or say aught that 

please thee, 
Turn round thy gold ring, as it were to 

ease thee. 
Strike on the board like them that pray for 

evil. 
When thoa dost wish thy husband at the 

devil 
What wine he fills thee, wisely will him 

drink. 
Ask thou the boy, what thou enough dost 

tMnk. 
When thou hast tasted, I will take the cup. 
And where thoa drink'st, on that part I 

will sup. 
If he gives thee what first himsdf dkl taste. 
Even in his face his offered gobbets cast 
Let not thy neck by his vile arms be prest, 
N<n> lean thy soft head oa his boisterous 

breast 
Thy bosom's roseate buds let him not 

finger, 
Chiefly on thy lips let not his lips linger. 
If thou givest kisses, I shall all4isclose. 
Say tb^ are mine, and hands on thee 

impose. 
Yet this 111 see^ but if thy gown aught 

cover, 
SusiMcions fear in all my veins will hover. 
Mingle not thighs, nor* to his 1^ join 

thine. 
Nor thy soft foot with his hard foot com- 
bine. 
I have been wanton, therefore am perplexed. 
And with ifkistrust of the like measure 

vexed. 



I and my wench oft under clothes did lurk. 
When pleasure moved us to our sweetest 

work. 
Do not thoa so; but throw thy mantle 

hence. 
Lest I sbtHild think thee guilty of offence. 
Entreat thy husband dnnk, but do not 

kiss. 
And while he drinki» to add more do not 

miss; 
If he lies down with wine and-sleep oppcest. 
The thing and place shall counsd as the 

rest 
When to go homewards we rise all along 
Have care to walk in middle of the throng. 
There will I find thee or be found by thee. 
There toach whatever thoa canst toadi of 

me. 
Ah met I warn what profits some few 

hours. 
But we must part, wben heaven with black 

night lours. 
At night thy husband dips thee: I will 

weep 
And to the doors sight of thyself [wUl] 

keep: 
Then will he kiss thee, and not only kiss. 
But force thee give him my stolen honey 

bliss. 
Constrained against thy will give it the pea- 
sant. 
Forbear sweet words, and be your spoti on- 
pleasant. 
To him I pray it no delight may bdng. 
Or if it do, to thee no joy thence spring. 
But, though this night thy fortune be to try 

it. 
To me to-morrow constantly deny it. 



Electa V. 

Corinnae concubitus. 

In summer's heat, and mid-time of the day. 
To rest my limbs, upon a bed I lay ; 
One window shut, the o&er ap&i stood. 
Which gave sudi light as twinkles in a 

wood. 
Like twilight glimpse at setting of the sun. 
Or night being past, and yet not day begun; 
Soch light to shamdaoed maidms must be 

shown 
Where they may sport, and seem to be un^ 

known: 
Then came Coiinnain her long loose gown. 
Her white neck hid with tresses hanging 

down. 
Resembling fair Semiramis gdng to bed. 
Or Lais of a thousand wooers sped. 
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I snatched her gown being thin, the harm 

was small, 
Yet strived she to be covered therewithal, 
And striving thus as one that would be cast. 
Betrayed herself, and yielded at the last. 
Stark naked as she stood before mine eye. 
Not one wen in her body could I spy. 
What arms and shoulders did I touch and 

see. 
How apt her breasts were to be pressed by 

me. 
How smooth a belly under her waist saw I, 
How large a 1^, and what a lusty thigh. 
To leave the rest, all liked me passing well ; 
I dinged her naked body, down she fdl : 
Judge you the rest, beii^ tired she bade me 

kiss; 
Jove send me more such afternoons as this 1 

Elegia VI. 

Ad Janitorem, ut fores sibi aperiat. 

Unworthy porter, bound in chains full sore, 
On movM hooks set ope the churlish door. 
Little I ask, a little entrance make, 
The gate half-ope my bent side in will take. 
Long love my body to such use makes 

slender, 
And to get out doth like apt members 

render. 
He shows me how unheard to pass the 

watch. 
And guides my feet lest stiunbling falls they 

catch : 
But in times past I feared vai|i shades, and 

night, 
Wondering if any walkM without light. 
Love, hearing it, laughed with his tender 

mother. 
And smiling said, "Be thou as bold as 

other." 
Forthwith love came, no dark night-flying 

sprite. 
Nor hands prepared to slaughter, me affright. 
Thee fear I too much : only thee I flatter : 
Thy lightning can my life in pieces batter. 
Why enviest me? this hostile den unbar. 
See he>w the gates with my tears watered 

are. 
When thou stood'st naked ready to be beat, 
For thee I did thy mistress fair entreat. 
But what entreats for thee sometimes took 

place, 
(O mischief I) now for me obtain small grace. 
Gratis thou mayest be free; give like for 

like; 
Night goes away: the door's bar backward 

strike. 



Strike ; so again hard chains shall bind thee 

never. 
Nor servile water shalt thou drink for ever. 
Hard-hearted Porter, dost and wilt not hear? 
With stiff oak propped the gate doth still 

appear. 
Such rampired gates besiegM cities aid, 
In midst of peace why art of arms afraid ? 
Exclud'st a lover, how would'st use a foe ? 
Strike back the bar, night fast away doth go. 
With arms or armM men I come not 

guarded, 
I am alone, were furious love discarded. 
Although I would, I cannot him cashier. 
Before I be divided from my gear. 
See Love withme, wine moderate in mybrain. 
And on my hairs a crown of flowers remain. 
Who fears these arms? who will not go to 

meet them ? 
Night runs away ; with open entrance greet 

them. 
Art careless? or is't sleep forbids thee bear. 
Giving the winds my words running in thine 

ear? 
Well I remember when I first dkl hire thee, 
Watching till after midnight did not tire 

thee. 
But now perchance thy wench with thee 

doth rest, 
Ah, how thy lot is above my lot blest : 
Though it be so, shut me not out there- 
fore. 
Night goes away : I pray thee ope the door. 
Err we ? or do the tumdd hinges sound. 
And opening doors with creaking noise 

abound? 
We err : a strong blast seemed the gates to 

ope: 
Ah me, how high that gale did lift my 

hope! 
If, Boreas, bear'st Orithjria's rape in mind. 
Come break these deaf doors with thy bois- 
terous wind. 
Silent the city is : night's dewy host 
March fast away: the bar strike from the 

post. 
Or I more stem than fire or sword will turn. 
And with my brand these gorgeous houses 

bum. 
Night, love, and wine to all extremes per- 
suade : 
Night, shameless wine, and love are fearless 

made. 
All have I spent i do threats or prayers move 

thee, 
O harder than the doors thou guard'st I 

prove thee ! 
No pretty wench's keeper may'st thou be^ 
The careful prison is more meet for thee. 
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Now frosty night her flight begins to take, 
And crowing cocks poor souls to work 

awake. 
Bat thou my crown from sad hairs ta'en 

away, 
On this hard threshold till the morning lay. 
That when my mistress there beholds thee 

cast. 
She may perceive how we the time did 

waste. 
Whate'er thou art, farewell, be like me 

painedl 
Careless farewell, with my fault not dis- 

tained! 
And farewell cruel posts, rough threshold's 

block. 
And doors conjoined with an hard iron 

lockl 

Elegia VIL 
Ad pacandam amicam, quam vttberaverat 

Bind fast my hands, they have deservM 

chains. 
While rage is absent, take some friend the 

pains. 
For rage against my wench moved my rash 

arm. 
My mistress weeps whom my mad hand did 

harm. 
I might have then my parents dear misused. 
Or holy ^ods with cruel strokes abused. 
Why, Ajax, master of the seven-fold shield. 
Butchered the flocks he found in spacious 

field. 
And he who on his mother venged his ire, 
Against the Destinies durst sharp darts re- 
quire. 
Could I therefore her comely tresses tear? 
Yet was she gracdd with her ruffled hair. 
So fair she was, Atalanta she resembled. 
Before whose bow the Arcadian wild beasts 

trembled. 
Such Ariadne was, when she bewails. 
Her perjured Theseus' flying vows and 

sails. 
So, chaste Minerva, did Cassandra fall 
Deflowered except within thy temple wall. 
That I was mad, and barbarous all men 

cried. 
She nothing said, pale fear her tongue had 

tied. 
But secretly her looks with checks did 

trounce me. 
Her tears, she silent, guilty did pronounce 

me. 
Would of mine arms my shoulders had been 

scanted: 
Better I coukl part of myself have wanted. 



To mine own self have I had strength so 

furious. 
And to myself could I be so injurious ? 
Slaughter and mischiefs instruments, no 

better. 
Deserved chains these cursed hands shall 

fetter. 
Punished I am, if I a Roman beat ; 
Over my mistress is my right more great? 
IVdides left worse signs of villainy. 
He first a goddess struck ; another I. 
Yet he harmed less ; whom I professed to 

love 
I harmed : a foe did Diomede's anger move. 
Go now thou conqueror, glorious triumphs 

raise. 
Pay vows to Jove; engirt thy hairs with 

bays. 
And let the troops which shall thy chariot 

follow, 
" 15, a strong man conquered this wench," 

hollow. 
Let the sad o^ve foremost, with locks 

spread 
On her white neck but for hurt cheeks, be 

* led. 
Meeter it were her lips were blue with kissing, 
And on her neck a wanton's mark not miss- 
ing. 
But, though I like a swelling flood was 

driven, 
And as a prey unto blind anger given, 
Was't not enough the fearful wench to 

chide? 
Nor thimder, in rough threatenings, haughty 

pride? 
Nor shamefully her coat pull o'er her crown, 
Which to her waist her girdle still kept down? 
But cruelly her tresses having rent, 
My nails to scratch her lovely cheeks I bent. 
Sighing she stood, her bloodless white looks 

showed. 
Like marble from the Parian mountains 

hewed. 
Her half dead joints, and trembling limbs I 

saw. 
Like poplar leaves blown with a stormy 

flaw. 
Or slender ears, with gentle zephyr shaken. 
Or waters' tops with the warm south-wind 

taken. 
And down her cheeks, the trickling tears 

did flow, 
Like water gfushmg fix>m consuming snow. 
Then first I did perceive I had offended, 
My blood the tears were that from her 

descended. 
Before her fe^ thrice prostrate down I fell. 
My fearM hands thrice back she did repeL 
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But doubt thou not (revenge doth grief 

appease). 
With thy sharp nails upon my face to 

seize ; 
Bescratch mme eyes, spare not my locks to 

break, 
(Anger will help thy hands though ne'er so 

weak.) 
And lest the sad signs of my crime remain, 
Put in their place the kemb&d hairs again. 

Elegia VIII. 

Execratur lenam quae puellam suam meretrids 
arte instituebat. 

There is-^whoe*er will know a bawd aright, 
Give ear— there is an old trot, Dipsas 

bight. 
Her name comes from the thing : she being 

wise. 
Sees not the mom on rosy horses rise. 
She magic arts and Thessal charms doth 

know. 
And makes large streams back to their 

fountains flow ; 
She knows with grass, with threads on 

wrung wheels spun. 
And what with mares' rank humour may be 

done. 
When she will, clouds the darkened heaven 

obscure. 
When she will, day shines every where most 

pure. 
If I have faith, I saw the stars drop blood. 
The purple moon with sanguine visage 

stood; 
Her I suspect among night's spirits to fly, 
And her old body in birds' plumes to lie. 
Fame saith as I suspect, and in her eyes, 
Two eyeballs shine, and double light thence 

flies. 
Great-grandsures from their ancient graves 

she chides, 
And with long charms the solid earth divides. 
She draws chaste women to incontinence, 
Nor doth her tongue want harmful eloquence. 
By chance I heard her talk ; these words 

she said. 
While closely hid betwixt two doors I laid. 
*' Mistress, thou knowest thou hast a blest 

youth pleased. 
He stayed and on thy looks his gazes seized. 
And why should'st not please ; none thy 

face exceeds, 
Ah me, thy body hath no worthy weeds ! 
As thou art fair, would thou wert fortunate ! 
Wert thou rich, pdor should not be my 



Th' opposM star of Mars hath done thc« 

harm. 
Now Mars is gone, Venus thy side doth 

warm. 
And brings good fortune ; a rich lover 

plants 
His love on thee, and can supply thy 

wants. 
Such is his form as may with thine com- 
pare. 
Would he not buy thee, thou for him 

should'st care.' 
She blushed: "Red shame becomes white 

cheeks, but this 
If feigned, doth well ; if true, it doth amiss. 
When on thy lap thine eyes thou dost deject. 
Each one according to his gifts respect. 
Perhaps the Sabines rude, when Tatius 

reigned, 
To yield their love to more than one dis- 
dained. 
Now Mars doth rage abroad without aU pity, 
And Venus rules in her iEneas' city. 
Fair women play : she's chaste whom none 

will have 
Or, but for bashfuhiess, herself would crave. 
Shake off these wrinkles that thy front 

assault; 
Wrinkles in beauty is a grievous feult. 
Penelope in bows her youths' strength tried, 
Of horn the bow was that approved their 

side. 
Time flying slides hence closely, and de- 
ceives us, 
And with swift horses the swift year soon 

leaves us. 
Brass shines with use ; good garments wonfid 

be worn; 
Houses not dwelt in, are with filth forlorn. 
Beauty not exercised with age is spent, 
Nor one or two men are sufficient. 
Many to rob is more sure, and less hateful, 
From dog-kept flocks come preys to wolves 

most grateful. 
Behold, what gives the poet but new verses? 
And therefore many thousand he rehearses. 
The poet's god arrayed in robes of gold. 
Of his gilt luup the well-timed strings doth 

hold. 
Let Homer yield to such as presents bring, 
(Trust me) to give, it is a witty thing. 
Nor, so thou may'st obtain a wealthy prijos, 
The vain name of inferior slaves despise. 
Nor let the arms of ancient lines beguile 

thee; 
Poor lover, with thy grandsires I exile thee. 
Who seeks, for being fan*, a night to have, 
What he will give, with grater instance 

amve; 
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Make a small price, while thou thy nets dost 

laj; 
Lest they should fly ; being ta'en, the tyrant 

pUy. 
Dissemble so. as lored he may be thought. 
And take heed, lest he gets that love for 

naught. 
Deny him oft; feign now thy head doth 

ache: 
And Isis now willshowwhat 'scuse to make. 
Receive him soon, lest patient use he gain. 
Or lest his love oft beaten back should vrane. 
To beggars shut, to bringers ope thy gate ; 
Let him within hear barred-out lovers prate. 
And as first wronged the wrongdd sometimes 

banbh; 
Thy fault with his fanlt so repulsed will 

vanish. 
But never give a spacious time to ire, 
Anger delayed doth oft to hate retire. 
And let thine eyes constrainM learn to weep. 
That this, or that man may thy cheeks mout 

keep. 
Nor. if thou cosenest one. dread to forswear, 
Venus to mocked men lends a senseless ear. 
Servants fit for thy purpose thou must hire. 
To teach thy lover wnat thy thoughts desire. 
Let them ask somewhat, many asking little. 
Within a while great heaps grow of a tittle. 
And sister, nurse, and mother spare hrm not, 
By many hands great wealth is quickly got 
When causes fail thee to require a gift 
By keeping of thy birth. maJce but a shift. 
Beware lest he unrivalled loves secure, 
Take strife away, love doth not well endure. 
On all the bed men's tumbling let him view, 
And thy neck with lascivious marks made 

blue. 
Chiefly show him the gifts, which others' 

send : 
If he gives nothing, 1^ him fix>m thee 

wend. 
When thou hast so much as he gives no more, 
Pray him to lend what thou may'st ne'er 

restore. 
Let thy tongue flatter, while thy mind harm 

works. 
Under sweet honey deadly poison lurks. 
If this thou dost to me by long use known, 
(Nor let my words be with the winds hence 

blown,) 
Oft thou wilt say, •live well,* thou wilt 

pray oft. 
That my dead bones may in their grave lie 

soft." 
As thus she spake, my shadow me be- 
trayed, 
With much ado my hands I scarcely 

stayed; 



But her blear eyes, bald scalp's thin 

hoary fleeces. 
And rivelled cheeks I would have puued 

a-pieces. 
The gods send thee no house, a poor oki 

age, 
Perpetual thirst, and winter's lasting rage. 



Ad 



Eleoia IX 

uitem non ope 
esse, sicati necmiliteiiu 



All lovers war, and Cupkl hath his tent, 
Attic, all lovers are to war far sent. 
What age fits Mars, with Venus doth agiee^ 
'Tis shame for eld in war or love to be. 
What years in soldiers captains do recpiire. 
Those in their lovers pretty maids desue. 
Both of them watch: each on the hard 

earth sleeps: 
His mistress' door this; that his captain's 

keeps. 
Soldiers must travel far: the wench forth 

send. 
Her valiant lover follows vrithout end. 
Mounts, and rain-doubled floods he passeth 

over. 
And treads the desert snowy heaps do 

cover. 
Going to sea, east winds he doth not 

chide. 
Nor to hoist sail attends fit time and tide. 
Who but a soldier or a lover is bold. 
To sufier storm-mixed snows with night's 

sharp cold? 
One as a spy doth to his enemies go, 
The other eyes his rival as his foe. 
He cities great, this thresholds lies before : 
This breaks town gates, but he his mistress' 

door. 
Oft to invade the sleeping foe 'tis good. 
And armed to shed unarmM people's 

blood. 
So the fierce troops of Thracian Rhesus 

fell. 
And captive horses bade their lord farewell. 
Sooth, lovers watch till sleep the husband 

charms. 
Who slumbering, they rise up in swelllDg 

arms. 
The keeper's hands and corps-du-gard to 



The soldier's, and poor lover's work cv'r 



was, 



Doubtftil is war and love; the vanquished 

rise, 
And who thou never think'st should £>]]» 

down lies. 
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rherefore whoe'er love slothfulness doth 
caU, 

Let him surcease : love tries wit best of all. 

Achilles burned, Briseis being ta'en away, 

Trojans destroy the Greek wealth, while 
you may. 

Hector to arms went from his wife's em- 
braces, 

And on Andromache his helmet laces. 

Great Agamemnon was, men say amazed, 

On Priam's loose-trest daughter when he 
gazed. 

Mars in the deed the blacksmith's net did 
stable, 

In heaven was never more notorious fable. 

Myself was dull and faint, to sloth inclined 

Pleasure, and ease had mollified my mind. 

A fair maid's care expelled this sluggish- 
ness, 

And to her tents willed me myself address. 

Since may'st thou see me watch and night- 
wars move : 

He that will not grow slothful, let him love. 

Elegia X. 
Ad puellam, ne pro amore praemia poscat. 

Such as the cause was of two husbands' 
war. 

Whom Trojan ships fetched from Europa 
far. 

Such as was Leda, whom the god deluded 

In snow-white plumes of a false swan in- 
cluded. 

Such as Amymone through the dry fields 
strayed, 

When on her head a water pitcher laid. 

Such wert thou, and I feared the bull and 
eagle, 

And whate'er Love made Jove, should thee 
inveigle. 

Now aU fear with my mind's hot love 
abates : 

No more this beauty mine eyes captivates. 

Ask'st why I change? because thou crav'st 
reward; 

This cause hath thee from pleasing me 
debarred. 

While thou wert plain I loved thy mind and 
face: 

Now inward faults thy outward form dis- 
grace. 

Love is a naked boy, his years saunce stain. 

And hath no clothes, but open doth re- 
main. 

Will you for gain have Cupid sell himself? 

He hath no bosom, where to hide base 
pelf. 



Love and Love's son are with fierce arms at 

odds; 
To serve for pay beseems not wanton gods. 
The whore stands to be bought for each 

man's money, 
And seeks vile wealth by selling of her 

coney. 
Yet greedy bawd's command she curseth 

still, 
And doth, constrained, what you do of good- 
will. 
Take fi^m irrational beasts a precedent, 
'Tis shame their wits should be more excel- 
lent. 
The mare asks not the horse, the cow the 

bull. 
Nor the mild ewe gifts from the ram doth 

pull. 
Only a woman gets spoils from a man, 
Farms out herself on nights for what she 

can. 
And lets what both delight, what both 

desire. 
Making her joy according to her hire. 
The sport being such, as both alike sweet 

try it, 
Why should one sell it and the other buy it ? 
Why should I lose, and thou gain by the 

pleasure, 
Which man and woman reap in equal 

measure? 
Knights of the post of perjuries make sale, 
The unjust judge for bribes becomes a 

stale. 
'Us shame sold tongues the guilty should 

defend, 
Or great wealth from a judgment-seat 

ascend. 
'Tis shame to grow rich by bed merchan- 
dize. 
Or prostitute thy beauty for bad price. 
Thanks worthily are due for things un- 

bought, 
For beds ill-hired we are indebted nought. 
The hirer payeth all ; his rent discharged, 
From fiirther duty he rests then enlarged. 
Fair dames fori^ear rewards for nights to 

crave: 
Ill-gotten goods good end will never have. 
The Sabine gauntlets were too dearly won. 
That unto death did press the holy nun. 
The son slew her, that forth to meet him 

went. 
And a rich necklace caused that ptmish- 

ment. 
Yet think no scorn to ask a wealthy churl ; 
He wants no gifts into thy lap to hurl. 
Take clustered grapesfromano'er-ladenvine^ 
May bounteous love Aldnous' fruit resign. 
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Let poor men show their service, faith and 
care; 

An for their mistress, what they have, pre- 
pare. 

In verse to praise kind wenches 'tis my 
part 

And whom I like eternise by mine art 

Garments do wear, jewels and gokl do 
waste, 

The fame that vene ghres doth for ever last 

To give I love, but to be asked disdain ; 

Leave aaJdng, and I'll give what I refrain. 



Elbgia XI. 

Napea aDoooititr, ot paimtas UbeUas ad 
Cmiimaai petfeiat 

lA skiUiil gathering raffled hairs in order, 
Utiph, free-bom, whose cunning hath no 

border, 
Thy service for night's scapes is known 

commodious, 
And to give signs dull wit to thee is odious. 
Corinna diiM me oft by thv penuasion : 
Never to harm me made thy ftuth evasion. 
Receive these lines; them to my mistress 

carry; 
Be sedulous ; let no stay cause thee tarry. 
Nor flint nor iron are in thy soft breast, 
But pure simplicity in thee doth rest 
And 'tis supposed Love's bow hath wounded 

thee; 
Defend the ensigns of thy war in me. 
If what I do, she asks, say "hope for 

night;" 
The rest my hand doth in my letters write. 
Time passeth while I speak; give her my 

wnt. 
But see that forthwith she peruseth it. 
I charge thee mark her eyes and front in 

reading: 
By speechless looks we guess at things suc- 
ceeding. 
Straight being read, will her to write much 

back, 
I hate fair paper should writ matter lack. 
Let her maJce verses and some blotted letter 
On the last edge to stay mine eyes the 

better. 
What need she tire her hand to hold the 

quill? 
Let this word " Come," alone the tables fill. 
Then vrith triumphant laurel will I grace 

them 
And in the midst of Venus* temple place 

them. 
Subscribing, that to her I consecrate 
My iaithfiu tables, being vile maple kite. 



Elbgia XII. 

Tabellas quas miserat ezecratur qnod arnica 
Doctem negabat 

Bewail my chance: the sad book b returned. 
This day denial hath my sport adjourned. 
Presages are not vain ; when she departed, 
Napi. by stumbling on the threshold, 

started. 
Going out again, pass forth the door more 

wisely, 
And somewhat higher bear thy foot pre- 

dsdy. 
Hence luckless tables! funeral wood, be 

flying! 
And thou the wax stufied full with notes 

denying ! 
Which I think gathered from cold hemlock's 

flower, 
Wherein bad honey Corsic bees did pour: 
Yet as if mixed with red lead thou wert 

ruddy. 
That colour rightly dkl appear so bloody. 
As evil wood, thrown in the highways, Ue, 
Be broke with wheels of chariots passing by 1 
And him that hewed you out for needful 

I'll prove had hands impure with all abuses. 
Poor wretches on the tree themselves did 

strangle: 
There sat the hangman for men's necks to 

angle. 
To hoarse scrich-owls foul shadows it 

allows; 
Vultures and Furies nestled in the boughs. 
To these my love I foolishly committed. 
And then with sweet words to my mistress 

fitted. 
More fitly had they wrangling bonds con- 
tained 
From barbarous lips of some attorney 

strained. 
Among day-books and bills they had lain 

better, 
In which the merchant wails his bankrupt 

debtor. 
Your name approves you made for such like 

things. 
The number two no good divining brings. 
Angry, I pray that rotten age you racks. 
And sluttish white-mould overgrow the wax. 



Elbgia XIII. 

Ad Auroiam ne properet. 

Now o'er the sea from her old love comes she 
That draws the day from heaven's ookl 
axletree. 
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Aurora^ whither slid'st thou? down again 1 
And birds from Memnon yearly shall be 

slain. 
Now in her tender arms I sweetly bide, 
If ever, now well lies she by my side. 
The air is cold, and sleep is sweetest now. 
And birds send forth shnll notes from eveiy 

bough. 
Whither runn'st thou, that men and women 

love not? 
Hold in thy rosy horses that they move not. 
Ere thou rise, stars teach seamen where to 

sail, 
But when thou com'st, they of their courses 

fail. 
Poor travellers though tired, rise at thy 

sight, 
And soldiers make them ready to the fight. 
The painful hind by thee to field is sent ; 
Slow oxen early in the yoke are pent. 
Thou coz'nest boys of sleep, and dost betray 

them 
To pedants that with cruel lashes pay them. 
Thou mak'st the surety to the lawyer run, 
That with one word hath nigh himself 

undone. 
The lawyer and the client hate thy view, 
Both whom thou raisest up to toil anew. 
By thy means women of their rest are 

barred. 
Thou set'st their labouring hands to spin 

and card. 
All could I bear; but that the wench should 

rise. 
Who can endure, save him with whom none 

lies? 
How oft wished I night would not give thee 

place. 
Nor morning stars shun thy uprising face. 
How oft that either wind would break thy 

coach. 
Or steeds might fall, forced with thick clouds 

approach. 
Whither go'st thou, hateful nymph ? Mem- 
non the elf 
Received his coal-black colour from thyself. 
Say that thy love with Cephalus were not 

known, 
Then thinkest thou thy loose life is not 

shown. 
Would Tithon might but talk of thee awhile. 
Not one in heaven should be more base and 

vile. 
Thou leav'st his bed, because he's faint 

through age. 
And early mount'st thy hateful carriage : 
But held'st thou in thy arms some Cephalus, 
Then would'st thou cry, ' • Stay night, and run 

not thus." 



Dost punish ton because years make him 
wane, 

I did not bid thee wed an agM swain. 

The moon sleeps with Endymion eveiy d^jb 

Thou art as Mr as she, then kiss and play. 

Jove, that thou should'st not haste but wait 
his leisure, 

Made two nights one to finish up his plea- 
sure. 

I chid no more ; she blushed, and therefore 
heard me. 

Yet lingered not the day, but morning 
scaxiedme. 

Elrgia XIV. 

Puellam consolatur cui prae nimia cura c<MnaB 
desiderant. 

Leave colouring thy tresses, I did cry ; 
Now hast thou left no hairs at all to dye. 
But what had been more fair had they be^n 

kept? 
Beyond thy robes thy dangling locks had 

swept. 
Fear'dst thou to dress them being fine and 

thin. 
Like to the silk the curious Seres spin. 
Or threads which spider's slender foot draws 

out. 
Fastening her light web some old beam 

about. 
Not black, nor golden were they to our 

view. 
Yet although neither, mixed of cither's hue. 
Such as in hilly Ida's watery plains. 
The cedar tall spoiled of his bark retains. 
And they were apt to curl an himdred ways, 
And did to thee no cause of dolour raise. 
Nor hath the needle, or the comb's teeth 

reft them, 
The maid that kembed them ever safely left 

them. 
Oft was she dressed before mine eyes, yet 

never. 
Snatching the comb to beat the wench, out- 
drive her. 
Oft in the mom her hairs not 3ret digested, 
Half sleeping on apurple bed she rested ; 
Yet seemly like a Thracian Bacchanal, 
That tired doth rashly on the green grass 

fall. 
When they were slender and like downy 

moss, 
The troubled hairs, alas, endured great loss. 
How patiently hot irons they did take. 
In crookdd trammels crispy curls to make. 
I cried, " 'Tis sin, 'tis sin, these hairs to burOt 
They well become thee, then to spare them 

tunu 
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Far off be force, no fire to them may reach. 
Thy very hairs will the hot bodkin teach." 
Lost are the goodly locks, which from their 

crown, 
Phoebus and Bacchus wished were hanging 

down. 
Such were thev as Plana painted stands. 
All naked holding m Tier wave-moist hands. 
Why dost thy ill-combed tresses' loss lament? 
Why in thy glass dost look* being disom- 

tent? 
Be not to see with wonted eyes inclined ; 
To please thvself, thyself put out of mind. 
No charmM herbs of any harlot scathed 

thee, 
No faithless witch in Thessal waters bathed 

thee. 
No sickness harmed thee (far be that away !) 
No envious tongue wrought thy thick locks' 

decay. 
By thine own hand and iiault thy hurt doth 

grow, 
Thou mad'st thy head with compound poi- 
son flow. 
Now Germany shall captive hair-tires send 

thee, 
And vanquished people curious dressings 

lend thee. 
With some admiring, O thou oft wilt blush ! 
And say, "He lik^ me for my borrowed 

bush. 
Praising for me some unknown Guelder 

dame, 
But I remember when it was my fame." 
Alas she almost weeps, and her white 

cheeks, 
Dyed red with shame to hide from shame 

she seeks. 
She holds, and views her old locks in her 

lap; 
Ah me 1 rare gifts unworthy such a hap. 
Cheer up thyself, thy loss thou may'st re- 
pair. 
And be hereafter seen with native hair. 



Elbgia XV. 

Ad invidos, quod fiuna poetamm sit 

Envy, why carp'st thou my time's spent so 

ill? 

And term'st my works fruits of an idle quill? 
Or that unlike the line from whence I sprung, 
War'sdusty honours are refused being young? 
Nor that I study not the brawling laws, 
Nor set my voice to sale in every cause ? 
Thy scope is mortal ; mine, eternal fame. 
That all the world may ever chant my 



Homer shall live while Tenedos stands and 

Ide, 
Or to the sea swift Simois doth slide. 
Ascraeus lives while gr!4>es with new wine 

swell. 
Or men with crodcM sickles com down felL 
The world shall of Callimachus ever speak. 
His art excelled, although his wit was weak. 
For ever lasts h^ Sophocles' proud vdn, 
With sun and moon Aratus shall remain. 
While bondmen cheat, fathers [be] hard, 

bawds whorish. 
And strumpets flatter, shall Menander flou- 
rish. 
Rude Ennius, and Plautus full of wit. 
Are both in Fame's eternal l^end writ 
What age of Varro's name shall not be told. 
And Jason's Argo, and the fleece of gold ? 
Lofty Lucretius shall live that hour, 
That nature shall dissolve this earthly 

bower. 
JEaeas' war and Tltyrus shall be read, 
While Rome, of all the conquered world is 

head. 
Till Cupid's bow, and fiery shafts be broken^ 
Thy verses sweet Tibullus shall be spoken. 
And Gallus shall be known from £^t to 

West, 
So shall Lycoris whom he lovdd best. 
Therefore when flint and iron wear away. 
Verse is inmiortal and shall ne'er decay. 
To verse let kings give place and kingly 

shows, 
And banks o'er which gold-bearing Tagus 

flows. 
Let base conceited wits admire vile things. 
Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses' springs. 
About my head be quivering myrtle wouimI, 
And in sad lovers' heads let me be found. 
The living, not the dead, can envy bite. 
For after death aU men receive theii right 
Then though death rakes my bones in 

funeral fire, 
111 live, and as he pulls me down mount 

higher. 

The stale, by B. I. [Ben Jonson]. 

Envy, why twitt'st thou me, my time's 

spent ill? 
And call'st my verse fruits of an idle quill ? 
Or that (unlike the line from whence I 

sprung) 
War's dusty honours I pursue not yoimg ? 
Or that I study not the tedious laws ; 
And prostitute my voice in every cause? 
Thy scope is mortal ; mine eternal fame, 
Whidi through the worUl shall ever chant 

my name. 
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Homer will live, whilst Tenedos stands, and 

Ide, 
Or to the sea, fleet Symois doth slide : 
And so shall Hesiod too, while vines do 

bear. 
Or crookM sickles crop the ripened e^r ; 
Callimachus, though in invention low, 
Shall still be sung, since he in art doth 

flow. 
No less shall come to Sophocles' proud vein ; 
With sun and moon Aratus shall remain. 
While slaves be false, fathers hard, and 

bawds be whorish. 
While harlots flatter, shall Menander 

flourish. 
Ennius, though rude, and Acdus' high- 

ra!ired strain, 
A fresh applause in every age shall gain. 
Of Varros name, what ear shall not be 

told? 
Of Jason's Argo, and the fleece of gold? 
Then, shall Lucretius' lofty numbers die, 
When earth, and seas in fire and flames 

shall fry. 
Tityrus, Tillage, iEney shall be read, 
Whilst Rome of all the conquered world is 



"tm Cupid's fires be out, and his bow 

broken. 
Thy verses, neat Tibullus, shall be spoken. 
Our Callus shall be known from East to 

West, 
So shaU Lycoris, whom he now loves 

best. 
The suffering ploughshare or the flint may 

wear, 
But heavenly poesy no death can fear. 
Kings shaU give place to it, and kingly 

shows. 
The banks o'er whidi gold-bearing Ta^n^ 

flows. 
Kneel hinds to trash : me let bright Phoebus 

swell, 
With cups full flowing from the Muses' 

well. 
The frost-dfad myrtle shall impale my 

head, 
And of sad lovers I'll be often read. 
Envy the living, not the dead doth bite, 
For after death all men receive their 

right. 
Then when this body falls in funeral fire, 
My name shall live, and my best pari 

aspire. > 
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EligiaL 

Q«od pro gigantoqiaclitt amores scribcn 



I, Ovid, poet, of my w aa t onnew, 
Born at P^gajt to write more addre«. 
So Cupid wifis. Far hence be the severe 1 
Yon are ani4>t my looser lines to hear. 
Let maids whom hot desire to husbands 

lead. 
And mde boys, toadied with unknown love, 

me read: 
That some youth hurt, as I am, with Love's 

bow, 
His own flame's best acquainted signs may 

know. 
And long admiring say, " By what means 

learned, 
Hath this same poet my sad chance dis- 

cem'd?" 
I durst the great celestial battles tell. 
Hundred-hand Gyges , and had done it 

well; 
^th Earth's revenge, and how Olympus 

top 
High Ossa bore, Mount Pelion up to prop ; 
Jove and Jove's thunderbolts I had in hand. 
Which for his heaven fell on the giants' 

band. 
My wench her door shut, Jove's affairs I 

left. 
Even Jove himself out of my wit was reft* 
Pardon me, Jovel thy weapons aid me 

nought, 
Her shut gates greater lightning than thine 

brought. 
Toys and light elegies my darts I took. 
Quickly soft words hard doors wide-open 

strook. 
Verses reduce the homM bloody moon. 
And call the sun's white horses back at 

noon. 
Snakes leap by Terse from caves of broken 

mountains, 
And tumM streams run badcward to their 

fountahis. 
Verses ope doors; and locks put in the 

post, 
Although of oak, to yield to verses l>oast ; 
What helps it me of fierce Achill to sing? 
What good to me wiU either Ajax bring? 



Or he who warred and wndered twcatf 

year? 
Or woftd Hector whom wild horses tear ? 
But when I praise a pretty wench's Cace^ 
She in requital doth me crft emtnraoe. 
Agreat rewardl Hefoes of fiunous names 
Farewdl I your favour naught my mmd in- 



Wenches apply yoar fair looks to my verse. 
Which golden Love doth unto me rehearse. 

ElbgiaII. 

Ad Bageua^ wt cntindiani podhe vH emmlmm 
hodorcm habeat. 

Bagous, whose care doth thy mistress bridle. 
While I roeak some few, yet fit words, btr 

idle. 
I saw the damsel walking yesterday. 
There, where the porch doth Danaus* fact 

display: 
She pleased me soon, I sent, and did her 

woo, 
Her trembling hand writ back she might 

not do. 
And asking why, this answer she redoubled. 
Because thy care too much thy mistress 

troubled. 
Keeper, if thou be wise, cease hate to 

cherish. 
Believe me, whom we fear, we wish to 

perish. 
Nor is her husband wise: what needs de- 
fence. 
When unprotected there is no expense? 
But furiously he follow his love's fire. 
And thinks her chaste whom many do 

desire: 
Stolen Uboty she may by thee obtain. 
Which giving her, she may give thee again: 
Wilt thou her fault learn ? she may make 

thee tremble. 
Fear to be guilty, then thou may'st dis- 
semble. 
Think when she reads, her mother letters 

sent her : 
Let him go forth known, that unknown d^d 

enter. 
Let him go see her thotigh she do not 

languish, 
And then report her sick and full of anguish. 
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If long she stays, to think the time more 
short, 

Lay down thy forehead in thy lap to snort 

Enquire not what with Isis may be done, 

Nor fear lest she to the theiltres run. 

Knowing her sc£^>es, thine honour shall in- 
crease; 

And what less labour than to hold thy 
peace? 

Let him please, haunt the house, be kindly 
used. 

Enjoy the wench; let all else be refused. 

Vam causes feign of him, the true to hide, 

And what she J^es, let both hold ratified. 

When most her husband bends the brows 
and frownSf 

His fawning wench with her desire he 
crowns. 

But yet sometimes to chide thee let her fall 

Counterfeit tears : and thee lewd hangman 
call. 

Object thou then, what she may well excuse. 

To stain all faith in truth, by false crimes' 
use. 

Of wealth and honour so shall grow thy 
heap: 

Do thb, and soon thou shalt thy freedom 
reap. 

On tell-tales' necks thou seest the link-knit 
chains. 

The filthy prison faithless breasts restrains. 

Water in waters, and fruit flying touch 

Tantalus seeks, his long tongue's gain is 
such. 

While Juno's watchman Id too much eyed, 

Him timeless death took, she was deified. 

I saw one's legs with fetters black and blue, 

By whom the husband his wife's incest 
knew: 

More he deserved ; to both great harm he 
framed, 

The man did grieve, the woman was de- 
famed. 

Trust me all hasbands for such faults are sad, 

Nor make they any man that hears them 
glad. 

If he loves not, deaf ears thou dost impor- 
tune, 

Or if he loves, thy tale breeds his misfortime. 

Nor is it easy proved though manifest, 

She safe by favour of her judge doth rest. 

Though himself see, he'll credit her denial. 

Condemn his eyes, and say there is no trial. 

Spying his mistress' tears, he will lament 

And say "This blab shall suffer punish- 
ment." 

Why fight'st gainst odds ? to thee» being 
cast, do hap 

Sharp stripes ; she sitteth in the judge's lap. 



To meet for poison or vile facts we crave 

not; 
My hands an unsheathed shining weapon 

have not. 
We seek that, through thee, safely love w 

may; 
What can be easier than the thing we pray? 

Elegia III. 
Ad Euniichiim servantem dominam. 

Ah me, an eunuch keeps my mistress 

chaste, 
That cannot Venus' mutual pleasure taste. 
Who first deprived young boys of their best 

part, 
With self-same wounds he gave, he ought 

to smart. 
To kind requests thou would'st more gentle 

prove, 
If ever wench had made lukewarm thy love : 
Thou wert not bom to ride, or arms to 

bear. 
Thy hands agree not with the warlike spear. 
Men handle those ; all manly hopes resign, 
Thy mistress' ensigns must be likewife 

thine. 
Please her— her hate makes others thee 

abhor. 
If she discards thee, what use serv'st thou j 

for? I 

Good form there is, years apt to play to- 
gether: 
Unmeet is beauty without use to wither. 
She may deceive thee, though Uiou her 

protect, 
What two determine never wants efTect. 
Our prayers move thee to assist our drift. 
While thou hast time yet to bestow that 

gift. 

Elegia IV. 

Quod amet mulieres, cujuscunqu* fomue sint 

I mean not to defend the scapes of any, 
Or justify my vices being many ; 
For I confess, if that might merit favour. 
Here I display my lewd and loose behavioiu*. 
I loathe, yet after that I loathe I run : 
Oh, how the burthen irks, that we should 

shun. 
I cannot rule myself but where love please 
And driven hke a ship upon rough seas. 
No one face likes me best, all fa^es move, 
A hundred reasons make me ever love. 
If any eye me with a modest look, 
I blush, and by that blushful glance am 

took; 
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And she that's coy I like, for being no 

clown, 
Methinks she woukl be nimble when she's 

down. 
Though her soar looks a Sabine's brow re- 
semble, 
I think she'll do, but deeply can dissemble. 
If she be learned, then for her skill I crave 

her, 
If not, because she's simple I would have her. 
Before Callimachus one prefers me far ; 
Seeing she likes my books, why should 

we jar? 
Another rails at me, and that I write. 
Yet would I lie with her, if that I might : 
Trips she, it likes me well ; plods she, what 

then? 
She would be nimbler lying with a man. 
And when one sweetly sings, then straight I 

long. 
To quaver on her lips even in her song ; 
Or if one touch the lute with art and 

cunning, 
Who would not love those hands for their 

swift running? 
And her I like that with a majesty. 
Folds up her arms, and makes low courtesy. 
To leave myself, that am in love with all. 
Some one of these might make the chastest 

faU. 
If she be tall, she's like an Amazon, 
And therefore fills the bed she lies upon : 
If short, she lies the rounder, to say troth, 
But short and long please me, for I love 

both. 
I think what one undecked would be, being 

drest; 
Is she attired ? then show her graces best. 
A white wench thralls me, so doth golden 

yellow; 
And nut-brown girls in doing have no 

fellow. 
If her white neck be shadowed with brown 

hair, 
Why so was Leda's, yet was Leda fair. 
Amber-tress'd is she? then on the mom 

think I : 
My love alludes to every history : 
A young wench pleaseth, and an old is good, 
This for her looks, that for her womanhood : 
Nay what is she, that any Roman loves, 
But my ambitious ranging mind approves ? 

Elegia v. 

Ad amiaun corruptanw 

No love is so dear,— quivered Cupid fly 1— 
That my chief wish should be so oft to die. 



.Mhiding thy fault, with death I wish to 

revel; 
Alas ! a wench is a perpetual evil. 
No intercepted lines thy deeds display. 
No gifts given secretly thy crime bewray. 

would my proofs as vain might be with- 

stood! 
Ah me, poor soul, why is my cause so 

He's happy, that his love dares boldly 
credit; 

To whom his wench can cay, "I never 
did it." 

He's cruel, and too much his grief doth 
favour. 

That seeks the conquest by her loose beha- 
viour. 

Poor wench. I saw when thou didst think I 
slumbered; 

Not drunk, your faults on the spilt wine I 
numbered. 

1 saw yoiu: nodding eyebrows much to 

speak. 
Even from your cheeks, part of a voice did 

break. 
Not silent were thine eyes, the board with 

wine 
Was scribbled, and thy fingers writ a line. 
I knew your speech (what do not lovers 

see?) 
And words that seemed for certain marks 

to be. 
Now many guests were gone, the feast being 

done. 
The youthful sort to divers pastimes run. 
I saw you then imlawfiil kisses join ; 
(Such with my tongue it likes me to puiw 

loin). 
None such the sister gives her brother grave, 
But such kind wenches let their lovers have. 
Phoebus gave not Diana such, 'tis thought. 
But Venus often to her Mars such brought. 
•'What dost?" I cried; " transport st thou 

my delight? 
My lordly hands 111 throw upon my right. 
Such bliss is only common to us two. 
In this sweet good why hath a third to do ?" 
This, and what grief enforced me say, I 

said: 
A scarlet bhish her guilty face arrayed ; 
Even such as by Aurora hath the ^, 
Or maids that their betrothM husbands 
« ^spy; 

Such as a rose mixed with a lily breeds, 
Or when the moon travails with charmid 

steeds* 
Or such as, lest long years should turn the 

dye, 
Arachne stains Assyrian ivoiy. 
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To tiiese, or some of these, like was her 
colour : 

BjjT chance her beauty never shinM fuller. 

Sne viewed the earth ? the earth to view, be- 
seemed her* 

She lookM sad ; sad, comely I esteemed her. 

Even kembdd as they were, her locks to 
rend. 

And scratch her faur soft cheeks I did intend. 

Seeing her fSace, mine upreared arms de- 
scended. 

With her own armour was my wench de- 
fended. 

I, that erewhile was fierce, now humbly sue, 

Lest with worse kisses she should me endue. 

She laughed, and kissed so sweetly as might 
make 

Wrath-kindled Jove away his thunder shake. 

I grieve lest others should such good per- 
ceive. 

And wish hereby them all unknown to 
leave. 

Also much better were they than I tell. 

And ever seemed as some new sweet befd. 

*Tis ill th^ pleased so much, for in my lips 

Lay her whole tongue hid, mine in hers she 
dips. 

This ^eves me not ; no joined kisses spent. 

Bewail I only, though I them lament. 

Nowhere can they be taught but in the bed ; 

I know no master of so great hire sped. 

Elegia VI. 

In mortem prittacii 

The parrot, from East Indies to me sent. 
Is dead ; all fowls her exequies frequent ! 
Go godly birds, striking your breasts, be- 
wail, 
And with rough claws your tender cheeks 



Forwofiil hairs let piece-torn plumes abound, 
For long shnld trumpets let your notes re- 
sound. 
Why Philomel dost T6reus' lewdness mourn? 
All wasting years have that complaint now 

worn? 
rhy tunes let this rare bird's sad funeral 

borrow, 
Itys a great, but ancient cause of sorrow* 
All you whose pinions in the clear air soar, 
But most, thou friendly turtle dove, de- 
plore. 
Full concord all your lives was you betwixt, 
And to the end your constant faith stood 

fixt. 
What Pylades did to Orestes prove. 
Such to the parrot was the tiutle-dove. 



Bat what availed this faith ? her rarest hue? 
Or voice that how to change the wild notes 

knew? 
What helps it thou wert given to please my 

wench ? 
Birds' hapless glory, death thy life doth 

quench. 
Thou with thy quills might'st make green 

emeralds dark, 
And pass otur scarlet of red saffron's mark. 
No such voice-feigning bird was on the 

ground, 
Thou spok'st thy words so well with stam- 
mering sound. 
Envy hath rapt thee, no fierce wars thou 

mov'dst. 
Vain-babbling speech, and pleasant peace 

thou lov'dst. 
Behold how quails among their battles live. 
Which do perchance old age unto them 

give. 
A little filled thee, and for love of talk, 
Thy mouth to taste of many meats did 

balk. 
Nuts were thy food, and poppy caused thee 

sleep. 
Pure water's moisture thirst away did keep. 
The ravenous vulture lives, the puttock 

hovers 
Around the air, the cadess rain discovers. 
And crow survives arms-bearing Pallas' hate. 
Whose life nine ages scarce bring out of 

date. 
Dead is that speaking image of man's voice. 
The parrot given me, the far world's best 

choice. 
The greedy spirits take the best things first. 
Supplying their void places with the worst. 
Thersites did Protesilaus survive ; 
And Hector died, his brothers yet alive. 
My wench's vows for thee why should I 

show. 
Which stormy south winds into sea did 

blow? 
The seventh day came, none following 

might'st thou see. 
And the Fate's distaff empty stood to thee : 
Yet words in thy benumbdd palate rung, 
" Farewell Corinna," cried thy dying tongue. 
Elysium hath a wood of holm-trees bla<±. 
Whose earth doth not perpetual green grass 

lack, 
There good birds rest (if we believe things 

hidden) 
Whence unclean fowls are said to be fofw 

bidden. 
There harmless swans feed all abroad the 

river; 
There lives the phoemx, one alone bird ever; 
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There Juno's bird di^lays his gorgeous 

feather, 
And loving doves kiss eagerly together. 
The parrot into wood received with these, 
Turns aU the godly birds to what she please. 
A grave her bones hides : on her corps small 

grave, 
The little stones these little verMs have. 
This toimi approves I pleased my mistress 

well. 
My wwuih in speaking did all birds excel. 



Elegia VII. 
AmicaB te purgatt, quod andUam non amet 

Dost me of new crimes always guilty 
frame? 

To overcome, so oft to fight I shame. 

If on the marble theatre I look, 

One among many is, to grieve thee, took. 

If some fair wench me secretly behold, 

Thou arguest she doth secret marks unfold. 

If I praise any, thy poor hairs thou tearest ; 

If blame, dissembling of my fault thou 
fearest. 

If I look well, thou think'st thou dost not 
move. 

If ill, thou say'st I die for others* love. . 

Would I were culpable of some offence, 

They that deserve pain, bear't with patience. 

Now rash accusing, and thy vain belief. 

Forbid thine ariger to procure my grief. 

Lo, how the miserable great eared ass, 

Dulled with much beating, slowly forth doth 
pass. 

Behold Cypassis, wont to dress thy head. 

Is chai^ged to violate her mistress' bed. 

The gods from this sin rid me of suspicion. 

To like a base wench of despised condition. 

Wth Venus' game who will a servant grace? 

Or any back, made rough with stripes, em- 
brace? 

Add she was diligent thy locks to bnud. 

And, for her skill, to thee a grateful maid. 

Should I solicit her that is so just ; 

To take repulse, and cause her show mj 
lust? 

I swear by Venus, and the winged boy's bow. 

Myself u^jiiilty of this crime I know. 

Elegia VIII. 

Ad Cypassim ancillam CoruuuB. 

Cypassis, that a thousand ways trim'st hair. 
Worthy to kemb none but a goddess fair. 
Our pleasant scapes show thee no clown to be. 
Apt to thy mistress, hut more apt to me. 



Who that our bodies were comprest be- 
wrayed? 
Whence knows Omnna that with thee I 

played? 
Yet blushed I not, nor used I any saying. 
That might be uiged to witness our falsd 

plaving. 
What if a man with bondwomen offend. 
To prove him foolish did I e'er contend? 
Achilles burnt with face of captive Brisds, 
Great Agamemnon loved his servant Chiiy- 

sdis. 
Greater than these myself I not esteem : 
What gracdd kings, in me no shame I deem. 
But when on thee her angry eyes did rush. 
In both thy cheeks she did perceive thee 

blush. 
But being present, might that work the best. 
By Venus' deity how did I protest ! 
lliou goddess dost command a warm south 

blast. 
My self oaths in Carpathian seas to cast. 
For which good turn my sweet reward repay. 
Let me lie with thee, brown Cypass, to-day. 
Ungrate, why feign'st new fears, and dost 

refuse? 
Well may'st thou one thing for thy mistress 

use. 
If thou deniest, fool. 111 our deeds express. 
And as a traitor mine own faults confess ; 
Telling thy mistress where I was with thee. 
How oft, and by what means we did agree. 

Elegia IX. 

Ad Cupidinem. 

O Cupid, that dost never cease my smart? 
O boy, that liest so slothful in my heart ! 
Why me that always was thy soldier found. 
Dost harm, and in thy tents why dost me 

wound? 
Why bums thy brand, why strikes thy bow 

thy friends? 
More gloiy by thy vanouished foes ascends. 
Did not Pelides whom his spear did grieve. 
Being required, with speedy help relieve ? 
Huntersleave taken beasts, pursue the chase. 
And than things found do ever further pace. 
We people i^olly given thee, feel thine 

arms. 
Thy dull hand stays thy striving enemies' 

harms. 
Dost joy to have thy hookM arrows shaked 
In naked bones? love hath my bones left 

naked. 
So many men and maidens without love, 
Hence with great laud thou may'st a triumph 
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Rome, if her strength the huge world had 

not filled, 
With strawy cabins now her courts should 

build. 
The weary soldier hath the conquered fields, 
His sword, laid by, safe, tho' rude places 

yields; 
The dock inharbours ships drawn from the 

floods. 
Horse freed from service xange abroad the 

woods. 
And time it was for me to live in quiet, 
That have so oft served pretty wenches diet. 
Yet should I curse a God, if he but said, 
** Live without love," so sweet ill is a maid. 
For when my loathing it of heat deprives me, 
I know not whither my mind's whirlwind 

drives me. 
Even as a headstrong courser bears away. 
His rider vainly strivmg him to stay. 
Or as a sudden gale thrusts into sea 
The haven-touching bark now near the lea; 
So wavering Cupid brings me back araain» 
And purple Love resumes his darts again. 
Strike, boy, I» offer thee my naked breast, 
Here thou hast strength, here thy right 

hand doth rest. 
Here of themselves thy shafts come, as if 

shot ; 
Better than I their quiver knows them not : 
Hapless is he that all the night lies quiet. 
And slumbering, thinks himself much 

bless^ by it. 
Fool, what is sleep but image of cold 

death. 
Long Shalt thou rest when Fates expire thy 

breath. 
But me let crafty damsel's words deceive. 
Great joys by hope I inly shall conceive. 
Now let her flatter me, now chide me hard, 
Let me enjoy her oft, oft be debarred. 
Cupid, by thee, Mars in great doubt doth 

trample, 
And thy stq>father fights by thy example. 
Light art thou, and more windy than thy 

wings; 
Joys with uncertain faith thou tak'st and 

brings: 
Yet Love, if thou with thy fair mother hear. 
Within my breast no desert empire bear ; 
Subdue the wandering wenches to thy rdgn. 
So of both people shsdt thou homage gain. 

EI.BGIA X. 
Ad GraBcInum qudd eodem tempore duas amet. 

IGrsecinus (well I wot) thou told'st me once, 
1 could not be in love with two at once ; 



By thee deceived, by thee surprised am I, 
For now I love two women equally: 
Both are well favoured, both rich m array. 
Which is the loveliest it is hard to say : 
This seems the fairest, so doth that to me ; 
And this doth please me most, and so doth 

she; 
Even as a boat tossed by contriiry wind. 
So with this love and that wavers my mind. 
Venus, why doublest thou my endless 

smart? 
Was not one wench enough to grieve my 

heart? 
Why add'st thou stars to heaven, leaves to 

green woods, 
And to the vast deep sea fresh water floods? 
Yet this is better far than lie alone : 
Let such as be mine enemies have none ; 
Yea, let my foes sleep in an empty bed. 
And in the midst their bodies largely 

spread : 
But may soft love rouse up my drowsy eyes. 
And from my mistress' bosom let me rise : 
Let one wench cloy me with sweet love's 

delight. 
If one can do't, if not, two every night. 
Though I am slender, I have store of pith. 
Nor want I strength, but weight, to press 

her with : 
Pleasure adds fuel to my lustful fire, 
I pay them home with that they most 

desire: 
Oft have I spent the night in wantonness, 
And in the mom been lively ne'ertheless, 
He's happy whom Love's mutual sldrmish 

slays; 
And to the gods for that death Ovid prays. 
Let soldiers chase their enemies amain. 
And with their blood eternal honour gain. 
Let merchants seek wealth and with per- 
jured lips, 
Being wrecked, carouse the sea tired by their 

ships; 
But when I die, would I might droop with 

doing. 
And in the midst thereof, set my soul 

going; 
That at my funerals some may weeping 

cry, 
•* Even as he led his life, so did he die." 



Elegia XI. 
Ad amicatn navigantem. 

The lofty pine, from high Mount Pelioii 

raught, 
111 ways by rough seas wondering 

first taught. 
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Which rashlj 'twixt the sharp rocks in the 

deep, 
Carried the famous golden-fleecM sheep. 
O would that no oars might in seas have 

sunk! 
The Argo wrecked had deadly waters 

drunk. 
Lo, country gods and known bed to for- 
sake 
Corinna means, and dangerous ways to 

take. 
For thee the East and West winds make me 

pale, 
With icy Boreas, and the Southern gale. 
Thou shalt admire no woods or cities there, 
The unjust seas all bluish do appear. 
The ocean hath no painted stones or shells. 
The sucking shore with their abundance 

swells. 
Maids on the shore, with maible-white feet 

tread. 
So far 'tis safe ; but to go farther, dread. 
Let others tdl how winds fierce battles 

wage. 
How Scylla's and Charybdis* waters rage ; 
And with what rocks the feared Ceraunia 

threat; 
In what gulf either Syrtes have their seat. 
Let others tell this, and what each one 

speaks 
Believe ; no tempest the believer wreaks. 
Too late you look back, when with anchor 

weighed, 
The crookM bark hath her swift sails dis- 
played. 
The careful shipman now fears angry gusts. 
And with the waters sees death near him 

thrusts. 
But if that Triton toss the troubled flood. 
In all thy face will be no crimson blood. 
Then wilt thou Leda's noble twin-stars pray, 
And, he is happy whom the earth holds, say. 
It is more safe to sleep, to read a book, 
llie Thradan harp with cunning to have 

strook. 
But if my words with wingM storms hence 

slip. 
Yet, Galatea, favour thou her ship. 
The loss of such a wench much blame win 

gather, 
Both to the sea-nymphs and the sea-nymphs* 

father. 
Go, minding to return with prosperous 

wind. 
Whose blast may hither strongly be in- 
clined. 
Let Nereus bend the waves unto this shore, 
Hither the winds blow, here the springtide 

roar. 



Request mild Zephyr's help for thy avail. 
And with thy hand assist the swelling saiL 
I from the shore thy known ship first will see^ 
And say it brings her that preserveth me. 
I'll clip and kiss thee with all contentation. 
For thy return shall fall the vowed oblation ; 
And in the form of beds well strew soft 

sand; 
Each little hill shall for a table stand : 
There wine being filled, thou many things 

Shalt ten. 
How, almost wrecked, thy ship in main seas 

fell. 
And hasting to me, neither darksome night. 
Nor violent south-winds did thee aught 

affright 
111 think all true, though it be feignM 

matter ? 
Mine own desires why should myself not 

flatter? 
Let the bright day-star cause in heaven this 

day be, 
To bring that happy time so soon as may 

be. 

Elegia XII. 

Exultat, quod arnica potitus ^ 

About my temples go, triumphant bays I 
Conquered Corinna in my bosom lays. 
She whom her husband, guard, and gate, 

as foes, 
Lest art i^ould win her, firmly did en- 
close: 
That victory doth chiefly triumph merit. 
Which without bloodshed doth the prey 

inherit. 
No little ditchM towns, no lowly walls. 
But to my share a captive damsel falls. 
When Troy by ten years' battle tumbled 

down, 
"N^th the Atrides many gained renown : 
But I no partner of my glory brook. 
Nor can another say his help I took. 
I, guide and soldier, won the fidd and wear 

her, 
I was both horseman, footman, standard- 
bearer. 
Nor in my act hath fortune mingtM chance : 
O care-got triumph hitherwards advance I 
Nor is my war's cause new ; but for a queen, 
Europe and Asia in firm peace had been. 
The Lapiths and the Centaurs, for a 

woman. 
To cruel arms their drunken selves did 

summon. 
A woman forced the Trojans new to enter 
Wars, just Latinus, in thy kingdom'i 
centre: 
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A woman against late-built Rome did send 
The Sabine fathers, who sharp wars in- 
tend. 
I saw how bulls for a white heifer strive, 
She looking on them did more courage 

give. 
And me with many, but me without 

murther, 
Cupid commands to move his ensigns 
further. 

Elbgia XIII. 
Ad ladem, ut parientem Corinnam servet. 

While rashly her womb's biurden she casts 

out, 
Weary Corinna hath her life in doubt. 
She, secredy fron^ me, such harm attempted, 
Angry I was, but fear my wrath exempted. 
But she conceived of me ; or I am sure 
I oft have done what might as much pro- 

ciue. 
Thou that frequent'st Canopus' pleasant 

fields, 
Memphis, and Pharos that sweat date-trees 

yields. 
And where swift Nile in his large channel 

skipping. 
By seven huge mouths into the sea is slip- 
ping. 
By feared Anubis' visage I thee pray, 
So in thy temples shall Osiris stay, 
And the dull snake about thy offerings 

creep. 
And in thy pomp homed Apis with thee 

keep. 
Turn thy looks hither, and in one spare 

twain: 
Thou givest my mistress life, she mine 

again. 
She oft hath served thee upon certain days, 
Where the French rout engirt themselves 

with bays. 
On laboiuing women thou dost pity take, 
Whose bodies with their heavy burdens 

ache; 
My wench, Lucina, I entreat thee favour, 
Worthy she is, thou should'st in mercy save 

her. 
In white, with incense, I'll thine altars 

greet. 
Myself will bring vowed gifts before thy 

feet, 
Subscribing Naso with Corinna saved, 
Do but deserve gifts with this title graved. 
But if in so great fear I may advise thee. 
To have this skirmish fought let it suffice 



Elegia XIV. 
In amicam, quod abortivuzn ipsa fecerit. 

What helps it women to be free from war, 

Nor being armed fierce troops to follow far. 

If without battle self-wrought wounds 
annoy them, 

And their own privy-weaponed hands de- 
stroy them ? 

Who unborn infants first to slay invented, 

Deserved thereby with death to be tor- 
mented. 

Because thy belly should rough wrinkles 
lack. 

Wilt thou thy womb-indosdd of&pring 
wrack? 

Had ancient mothers this vile custom 
cherished. 

All human kind by their default had 
perished. 

Or stones, our stock's original should be 
hurled, 

Again, by -some, in this unpeopled world. 

Who should have Priam's wealthy substance 
won, 

If watery Thetis had her child fordone? 

In swelling womb her twins had Ilia killed, 

He had not been that conquering Rome 
bid build. 

Had Venus spoiled her belly's Trojan 
fruit, 

The earth of Caesars had been destitute. 

Thou also that wert bom fair, had'st de- 
cayed. 

If such a work thy mother had assayed. 

Myself, that better die with loving may. 

Had seen, my mother killing me, no day. 

Why tak'st increasing grapes from vine- 
trees full? 

With cmel hand why dost green apples 
pull? 

Fruits ripe will fall ; let springing things 
increase; 

Life is no light price of a small surcease. 

Why with hid irons are jrour bowels torn ? 

And why dire poison give you babes un- 
bom? 

At Colchis, stained with children's blood 
men rail, 

And mother-murdered Itys they bewail. 

Both unkind parents ; but, for causes sad. 

Their wedlocks' pledges venged their hus- 
bands bad. 

What Tereus, what Ifison you provokes, 

To plague your bodies with such harmful 
strokes? 

Armenian tigers never did so ill, 

Nor dares the lioness her yoimg whelps kill 
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But tender damsels do it, though with pain ; 
Oft dies she that her paunch-wrapt child 

hath slain : 
She dies» and with loose hairs to grave is 

sent, 
And whoe'er see her, worthily lament. 
But in the air let these words come to naught. 
And my presages of no weight be thought 
Forgive her, gracious gods, this one dd^ct, 
And on the next fault pun^hment inflict. 

Elegia XV. 
Ad mnnulum, qoem dooo amies dedit. 

Thou ring that shalt my lair gill's finger 

bind, 
Wherein is seen the ghrer't loving mind : 
Be welcome to her, gladhr let her take thee, 
And, her small joints encirding, round hoop 

make thee. 
Fit her so well, as she is fit for me. 
And of just compass for her knuckles be. 
Blest ring, thou in my mistress' hand shall lie, 
Myself, poorwretch, mineowngiftsnowenv^. 

would that suddenly into my gift, 

1 could myself by secret magic shift t 
Then would I wish thee touch my mistress' 

pap, 

And hide thy left hand underneath her lap, 

I would get off though strait, and sticking 
fast, 

And in her bosom strangely fall at last. 

Then I, that I may seal ner privy leaves, 

Lest to the wax the hokl-fast dry gem 
cleaves. 

Would first my beauteous wench's moist lips 
touch. 

Only I'll sign naught that may grieve me 
much. 

I would not out, might I in one place hit : 

But in less compass ner small fingers knit. 

My life 1 that I will shame thee never fear, 

Or be a load thou should'st reftise to bear. 

Wear me, when warmest showers thy mem- 
bers wash. 

And through the gem letthy lost waters pash. 

But seeing thee, I think my thing will swell, 

And even the ring perform a man's part well. 

Vain things why wish I ? go small gift from 
hand. 

Let her my faith, with thee given, under- 
stand. 

Elbgia XVI. 

Ad aini ca m, ut ad nira sua veniat 

Sulmo, Peligny's third part, me cr\ntains, 
A small, but wholesome soil with watery 
vein% 



Although the sun to rive the earth incline^ 
And the Icarian froward dog-star shine ; 
Pelignian fields with liquid rivers flow, 
And on the soft ground fertile green graai 

grow. 
With com the earth abounds, with vines 

much more, 
And some few pastures Pallas' olives bore. 
And by the rising herbs, where clear springs 

slide, 
A grassy turf the moistened earth doth hide. 
But absent is my fire ,* lies I'll tell none, 
My heat is here, what moves my heat is 

gone. 
Pollux and Castor, might I stand betwixt. 
In heaven without thee would I not be fixL 
Upon the cold earth pensive let them lay. 
That mean to travel some long irksome way. 
Or else will maidens yo4hg men's mates, 

to go 
If they determine to pers^er so. 
Then on the rough Alps should I tread aloft. 
My hard way with my mistress would seem 

soft. 
With her I durst the Libyan Syrts break 

through, 
And raging seas in boisterous south-wmds 

plough. 
No barkmg dogs, that Scylla's entrails bear. 
Nor thv gydfs, crooked Malea, would I fear. 
Nor flowing waves with drownM ships 

forth-poured 
By cloyed Charybdis, and again devoured. 
&it if stem Neptune's windy power prevail. 
And waters' force, force helping Gods to fail. 
With thy white arms upon my shoulders 

seize, 
So sweet a burden I will bear with ease. 
The youth oft swimming to his Hero kind. 
Had then swam over, but the way was Uind. 
But without thee, although vine-planted 

ground 
Contains me ; though the streams the fields 

surround; 
Though hinds in brooks the running waten 

bring. 
And cool gales shake the tall trees' leafy 

spring; 
Healthftil Pcligny, I esteem naught worth. 
Nor do I like the country of my birth. 
Sc]rthia, Cilicia, Britain are as good. 
And rocks dyed crimson with Prometheus* 

blood. 
Elms love the vines ; the vines with elms 

abide. 
Why doth my mistress from me oft divWe? 
Thou swear'dst, division should not 'twixt 

us rise. 
By me, and by my stars, thy radiant eyes ; 
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Maids' words more vain and light than 
falling leaves, 

Which as it seems, hence wind and sea be- 
reaves. 

If any godly care of me thou hast, 

Add deeds unto thy promises at last. 

And witii swift nags drawing thy little coach, 

(Their reins let loose) right soon my house 
approach. 

But when she comes, you swelling mounts 
sink down. 

And falling valleys be the smooth ways 
crown. 

Elegia XVII. 

Quod CoriniuB soli sit serviturus. 

To serve a wench if any think it shame, 
He being judge, I am convinced of blame. 
Let me be slandered, while my fire she 

hides, 
That Paphos, and flood-beat Cythera 

guides. 
Would I had been my mistress' gentle prey. 
Since some fair one I should of force obev. 
Beauty gives heart ; Corinna's looks excel ; 
Ah me, why is it known to her so well? 
But by her glass disdainful pride she learns, 
Nor she herself, but first trimmed up, dis- 
cerns. 
Not though thy face in all things make thee 

reign, 
(O face, most cunning mine eyes to detain !) 
Thou ought'st therefore to scorn me for thy 

mate. 
Small things with greater may be copulate. 
Love-snared Calypso is supp<^ed to pray 
A mortal nymph s refusing lord to stay. 
Who doubts, with Peleus Thetis did consort, 
Egeria with just Numa had good sport. 
Venus with Vulcan, though, smith's tools 

laid by. 
With his stump foot he halts ill-favouredly. 
This kind of verse is not alike, yet fit, 
With shorter numbers the heroic sit. 
And thou, my light, accept me howsoever. 
Lay in the mid bed, there be my lawgiver. 
My stay no crime, my flight no joy shall 

breed, 
Nor of our love, to be ashamed we need. 
For great revenues I good verses have, 
And many by me to get glory crave. 
I know a wench reports herself Corinne ; 
What would not she give that fair name to 

win? 
But sundry floods in one bank never go, 
Eurotas cold, and poplar-bearing Po. 
Nor in my books shsul one but mou be writ. 
Thou dost alone give matter to my Ydt. 



Elegia XVIII. 

Ad Macrum, quod de amoribus scribat. 

To tragic verse while thou Achilles train'st. 
And new sworn soldiers' maiden arms le- 

tain'st. 
We, Macer, sit in Venus' slothful shade, 
And tender love hath great things hateful 

made. 
Often at length, my wench depart I bid. 
She in my l2^ sits still as erst she did. 
I said " It irks me," half to weeping framed, 
"Ah me!" she cries, *'to love why ait 

ashamed?" 
Then wreathes about my neck her winding 

arms. 
And thousand kisses gives, that work my 

harms: 
I yield, and back my wit firom battles 

bring, 
I>omestic acts, and mine own wars to sing. 
Yet tragedies, and sceptres fill'd my lines. 
But though I apt were for such high designs, 
Love lai^hM at my cloak, and buskins 

painted. 
And rule, so soon with private hands 

acquainted. 
My mistress" deity also drew me fro it. 
And love tritunpheth o'er his buskined poet 
What lawful is, or we profess love's art : 
(Alas, my precepts turn myself to smart 1 ) 
We write, or what Penelope sends Ulysses, 
Or Phillis' tears that her D^ophoon misses. 
What thankless Jason, Macareus, and Paris, 
Phedra, and Hippolyte may read, my care is. 
And what poor Dido, with her drawn sword 

sharp. 
Doth say, with lier that loved the Aonian 

harp. 
As soon as firom strange lands Sabinus 

came. 
And writings did fix>m divers places frame. 
White-cheeked Penelope knew Ulysses' sign, 
The step-dame read Hippoljrtus' lustless 

line. 
iEneas to Elisa answer gives, 
And Phillis hath to read, if now she lives. 
Jason's sad letter doth H3rpsipyle greet ; 
Sappho her vowed harp lays at Phoebus' 

feet. 
Nor of thee, Macer, that resound'st forth 

arms, 
Is golden love hid in Mars' mid alarms. 
There Paris is, and Helen's crime's record, 
With Laodamia, mate to her dead lord. 
Unless I err to these thou more incline. 
Than wars, and firom thy tents wilt come to 

mine. 
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Elegia XIX. 

Ad rivalem cut uxor curac non erat 

Fool, if to keep thy wife thou hast no need, 
Keep her from me, my more desire to breed ; 
We scorn things lawful ; stolen sweets we 

affect; 
Cruel is he that loves whom none protect 
Let us, both lovers, hope and fear alike. 
And may repulse place for our wishes 

strike. 
What shotdd I do with fcMrtune that ne'er 

foils me? 
Nothing I love that at all times avails me. 
Wilv Corinna saw this blemish in me. 
And craftily knows by what means to win 

me. 
Ah, often, that her hale head ached, she 

lying, 
Willed me, whose slow feet sought delay, be 

flying; 
Ah, oft, how much she might, she feigned 

offence; 
And, doing wrong, made show of innocence. 
So having vexed she nourished my warm 

fire. 
And was again most apt to my desire. 
To please me, what fair terms and sweet 

words has she ! 
Great gods! what kisses, and how many 

gave she ! 
Thou also that late took'st mine e3res away, 
Oft cozen me, oft, being wooed, say nay ; 
And on thy threshold let me lie dispread, 
Suff'ring much cold by hoary night's frost 

bred. 
So shall my love continue many years ; 
This doth delight me, this my courage 

cheers. 
Fat love, and too much fulsome, me annoys, 
Even as sweet meat a glutted stomach 

doys. 
In brazen tower had not Danfie dwelt, 
A mother's joy by Jove she had not felt. 
While Juno 16 keqSi when horns she wore, 
Jove liked her better than he did before. 



Who covets lawful things takes leaves from 

woods, 
And drinks stolen waters in surrounding 

floods. 
Her lover let her mock that long will reign. 
Ah me, let not my warnings cause iny 

pain. 
Whatever haps, bv sufferance harm is done, 
What flies I follow, what follows me I 

shun. 
But thou, of thy fair damsel too secure, 
Begin to shut thy house at evening sure. 
Search at the door who knocks oft in the 

dark, 
In night's deep silence why the ban-dogs 

bark. 
Whether the subtle maid lines brings and 

carries, 
Why she alone in empty bed oft tarries. 
I^t this care sometimes bite thee to the 

quick. 
That to deceits it may me forward prick. 
To steal sands from the shore he lovei 

a-hfe. 
That can affect a foolish wittoVs wife. 
Now I forewarn, unless to keep her stronger 
Thou dost begin, she shall be mine no 

longer. 
Long have I borne much, hoping time 

would beat thee 
To guard her well, that well I might entreat 

thee. 
Thou suffer'st what no husband can endure. 
But of my love it will an end prociu*. 
Shall I, poor soul, be never interdicted? 
Nor never with m'ght's sharp revenge af- 
flicted? 
In sleeping shall I fearless draw my breath? 
Wilt nothing do, why I should wish thy 

death? 
Can I but loathe a husband grown a 

bawd? 
By thy defatdt thou dost our joys defraud. 
Some other seek that may in patience strive 

with thee, 
To pleasure me, forbid me tp corrive with 

thee. 
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Elbgia I. 

Ddiberatio poetae, utrum elegos peigat acribere 
an potius tragaedias. 

An old wood stands uncut of long years' 
space, 

Tis credible lome godhead haunts the 
place. 

In midst thereof a stone-paved sacred 
spring. 

Where round about small birds most sweetly 
sing. 

Here while I walk, hid dose in shady 
grove, 

To find what work my muse might move^ I 
strove. 

Elegia came with hairs perfumed sweet, 

And one, I think, was longer, of her feet: 

A decent form, thin robe, a lover's look. 

By her foot's blemish greater grace she 
took. 

Then with huge steps came violent Tragedy, 

Stem was her front, her cloak on ground 
did lie. 

Her left hand held abroad a regal sceptre, 

The Lydian buskin in fit paces kept her. 

And first she said, " When will thy love be 
spent, 

O poet careless of thy argument? 

Wine-bibbing banquets tell thy naughtiness, 

Each cross-way's corner doth as nmch ex- 
press. 

Oft some points at the prophet passing by, 

And • This is he whom fierce love bums,* 
the)r cry. 

A laughing-stock thou art to all the city ; 

While without shame thou sing'st thy lewd- 
ness' ditty. 

'Tis time to move grave things hi lofty 
style. 

Long hast thou loitered; greater works 
compile. 

The subject hides thy wit, men's acts re- 
sound ; 

This thou wilt say to be a worthy ground. 

Thy muse hath played what may mild girls 
content. 

And by those numbers is thy first youth 
spent. 

Now give the Roman Tragedy a name. 

To fill my laws thy wanton spirit firame." 



This said, she moved her busUns gaily var- 
nished. 

And seven times shook her head with thick 
locks garnished. 

The other smiled (I wot), with wanton 
eyes: 

Err I, or myrtle in her right hand lies ? 

"With lofty words stout Tragedy (she 
said). 

Why tread'st me down? art thou aye 
gravely play'd ? 

Thou deign'st unequal lines should thee re- 
hearse; 

Thou fight'st against me using mine own 
verse. 

Thy lofiy style with mine I not compare, 

Small doors unfitting for large houses are. 

Light am I, and with me, my care, light 
Love; 

Not stronger am I, than the things I move. 

Venus without me shotild be rustical : 

This goddess' company doth to me befal. 

What gate thy stately words cannot un- 

My flattering speeches soon wide open 

knock. 
And I deserve more than thou canst in 

verity. 
By sufferin|f much not borne by thy severity. 
By me Cormna learns, cozening her guard. 
To get the door with little noise unbarred ; 
And slipped from bed, clothed in a loose 

nightgown, 
To move her feet unheard in setting down. 
Ah, how oft on hard doors hung I en- 
graved. 
From no man's reading fearing to be saved ! 
But, till the keeper went forth, I forget 

not. 
The maid to hide me hi her t)osom let not. 
What gift with me was on her birthday 

sent. 
But craelly by her was drowned and rent. 
First of thy mind the happy seeds I knew. 
Thou hast my gift, which she would from 

thee sue." 
She left; I said, "You both I must be- 

seech, 
To empty air may go my fearftd speech. 
With sceptres and high buskins th' one 

would dress me. 
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So through the world should bright renown 

express ne ; 
The other gives n^ love a conquering 

name, 
Come, therefore, and to long verse shorter 

frame. 
Grant, Tragedy, thy poet time's least tittle : 
Thy labour ever lasts ; she asks but little." 
She gave me leave; soft loves in time make 

haste; 
Some greater work wiU uige me on at last. 

Elegia II. 

Ad f mtCTiin cunuin eouonun noctsntnL 

I sit not here the noble horse to see; 
Yet whom thou favour'st, pray may con- 
queror be. 
To sit and talk with thee I hither came. 
That thou may'st know with love thou 

mak'st me name. 
Thou view'st the course; I thee: let either 

heed 
What please them, and their eyes let either 

feed. 
What horse-driver thou favour'st most is 

best, 
Because on him thy care doth hap to rest. 
Such chance let me have : I would bravely 

run, 
On swift steeds mounted till the race were 

done. 
Now would I slack the reins, now lash their 

hide, 
With wheels bent inward now the ring-turn 

ride. 
In running if I see thee, I shall staf^ 
And from my hands the reins will slip 

away. 
Ah, Pelops from Us coach was almost 

felled, 
Hippodamia's looks while he beheld ! 
Yet he attained, by her support, to have 

her: 
Let us all conquer by our mistress' favour. 
In vain, why fly'st back : force conjoins us 

now: 
The place's laws this benefit allow. 
But spare my wench, thou at her right hand 

seated; 
By thy sides touching, Ol she is entreated. 
And sit thou rounder, that behind us see ; 
For shame press not her back with thy hard 

knee. 
But on the ground thy clothes too loosely 

lie: 
Gather them up, or lift them, lo, will I. 
Envious garment, so good 1^ to hidel 



The more thou look'st. the more the gown'i 

envied. 
Swift Atalanta's flying legs, like these, 
Wish in his hands grasps did Hi|>pomenes. 
Coat-tucked Diana's legs are painted like 

them. 
When strong wild beasts, she, stronger, 

hunts to strike them. 
Ere these were seen, I burnt : what will these 

do? 
Flames into flame, floods thou pour^st seas 

into. 
By these I judge ; delight me may the rest. 
Which lie hid, under her thin veil supprest. 
Yet in the meantime Mrilt small winds be- 
stow. 
That from thy fian, moved by my hand, may 

blow? 
Or is my heat of mind, not of the sky ? 
Is't women's love my ciq>tive breast doth 

fry? 
While thus I speak, black dust her white 

robes ray ; 
Foul dust, frt>m her tajx body go away 1 
Now comes the pomp ; themselves let all 

men cheer: 
The shout is nigh ; the golden pomp comes 

here. 
First, Victory is brought with large spread 

wing. 
Goddess, come here ; make my love con- 
quering. 
Applaud you Neptune, that dare trust his 

wave. 
The sea I use not: roe my earth must 

have. 
Soldier applaud thy Mars, no wars we 

move. 
Peace pleaseth me, and in mid peace is 

love. 
V/iHk augurs Phoebus, Phoebe with hunters 

stands. 
To thee Minerva turn the craftsmen's hands. 
Ceres and Bacchus countrymen adore. 
Champions please Pollux, Castor loves 

horsemen more. 
Thee gentle Venus, and the boy that flies. 
We praise, great goddess aid my enter 

prise. 
Let my new mistress grant to be beloved ; 
She becked, and prosperous signs gave as 

she moved. 
What Venus promised, promise thou we 

pray 
Greater than her, by her leave, thou'rt, I'll 

say. 
The gods, and their rich pomp witness with 

me. 
For evermore thou shalt my mistreis be. 
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Thy legs hang down, thou may'st, if that be 
best, 

Awhile thy tiptoes on the footstool rest. 

Now greatest spectacles the Praetor sends, 

Four chariot-horses from the lists' even ends. 

I see whom thou affect'st: he shall sub- 
due; 

The horses seem as thy desire they knew. 

Alas, he runs too far about the ring ; 

What dost? thy waggon in less compass 
bring. 

What dost, unhappy? her good wishes fade : 

Let with strong hand the rein to bend be 
made. 

One slow we favour* Romans him revoke : 

And each give signs by casting up his cloak* 

They call him back ; lest their gowns toss 
thy hair, 

To hide thee in my bosom straight repair. 

But now again the barriers open lie. 

And forth the gay troops on swift horses fly. 

At least now conquer, and outrun the rest : 

My mistress' wish confirm with my request. 

My mistress hath her wish ; my wi^ re- 
main: 

He holds the palm : ray psdm is yet to gain. 

She smiled, and with quick eyes behight 
some grace : 

Pay it not here, but in another place. 

Elegia III. 
De arnica quse peijuraverat 

What, are there gods ? herself she hath for- 
swore. 

And yet remains the face she had before. 

How long her locks were ere her oath she 
took. 

So long they be since she her faith forsook. 

Fair white with rose-red was before com- 
mixt; 

Now shine her looks pure white and red be- 
twixt. 

Her foot was small : her foot's form is most 
fit: 

Comely tall was she, comely tall she's yet 

Sharp eyes she had : radiant like stars they 
be, 

By which she, perjured oft, hath lied to me. 

In sooth, th' eternal powers grant maids' 
society 

Falsely to swear ; their beauty hath some 
deity. 

By her eyes, I remember, late she swore, 

And by mine eyes, and mine were painM 
sore. 

Say gods : if she impunished you deceive. 

For other faults why do I loss receive. 



But did you not so envy Cepheus' daughter, 
For her ill-beauteous mother judged to 

slaughter. 
'Tis not enough, she shakes your record oh. 
And, unrevenged, mocked gods with me 

dothscofi^ 
But by my pain to purge her perjuries. 
Cozened, I am the cozener's sacrifice, 
God is a name, no substance, feared in 

vain, 
And doth the world in fond belief detain. 
Or if there be a God, he loves fine wenches, 
And all things too much in their sole power 

drenches. 
Mars girts his deadly sword on for my 

h^m; 
Pallas' lance strikes me with unconquered 

arm; 
At me Apollo bends his pliant bow ; 
At me Jove's right hand lightning hath to 

throw. 
The wrongfed gods dread fair ones to offend. 
And fear those, that to fear them least in- 
tend. 

Who now will care the altars to perfume? 
Tut, men should not their courage so con- 
sume. 
Jove throws down woods and castles \uth 

hisfire^ 

But bids his darts from perftired girls retire. 
Poor Semele among so many burned, 
Her own request to her own torment turned. 
But when her lover came, had she drawn 

back, 
The father's thigh should unborn Bacchus 

lack. 
Why grieve I ? and of heaven reproaches 

pen? 
The gods have eyes, and breasts as well as 

men. 

Were I a god, I should give women leave. 
With lying lips my godhead to deceive. 
Myself would swear the wenches true did 

swear, 
And I would be none oi the gods severe. 
But yet their gift more moderately use. 
Or m mine eyes, good wench, no pain 

transfuse. 

Elegia IV. 

Ad virum servantem conjugem. 

Rude man, 'tis vain thy damsel to com- 
mend 

To keM)er's trust: their wits should them 
defend. 

Who, without fear, is chaste, is chaste in 
sooth: 
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Who, because means want, doeth not, she 

doth. 
Though thou her body guard, her mind is 

stained; 
Nor, less she will, can any be restrained. 
Nor can'st by watching keep her mind from 

sin. 
All being shut out, the adulterer is within. 
Who may offend, shis least ; power to do 

iU 
The Cainting seeds of naughtiness doth kill. 
Forbear to kindle vice by prohibition ; 
Sooner shall kindness gain thy will's frui- 
tion. 
I saw a horse agamst the bit stiff-necked. 
Like lightning go, his struggling mouth 

being checked : 
When he perceived the reins let slack, he 

stayed, 
And on hit k)08e mane the loose bridle 

laid. 
How to attain what is denied we think. 
Even as the sick desire forbidden drink. 
Aigus had either way an himdred eyes, 
Yet by deceit Love md them all surprise. 
In stone and iron walls Danae shut, 
Came forth a mother, though a maid there 

put. 
Penelope, though no watch looked unto 

her, 
Wta not defiled by any gallant wooer. 
What's kept, we covet more : the care 

makes theft. 
Few lofve w^ others have unguarded left. 
Nor doth hCT fiioe please, but her husband's 

kyve: 
I know not what hmo think should thee so 

She is not chaste that* s kept, but a dear 

whore; 
Thy fear is than her body valued more. 
Although thou chafe, stolen pleasure is sweet 

play, 
She pleaseth best, " I fear," if any say. 
A free-bom wendi, no right 'tis iq> to 

lock. 
So me we women of strange nations' 

stock. 
Because the keeper may come say, " I did 

it," 
She mutt be honest to thv servant's credit. 
He is too downisb whom a lewd wife 

giievet. 

And this town's wdl-known custom not be- 
lieves; 
Where Mars his sons not without fault did 

breed, 
Remus and Romulus, Uia't twin-bom 



Cannot a fair one, if not chaste, please 
thee? 

Never can these by any means agree. 

Kindly thy mistress use, if thou be wise ; 

Look gently, and rough husbands' laws de- 
spise. 

Honour what friends thy wife gives, shell 
give many. 

Least labour so shalt win great grace of 
any. 

So shaft thou go with youths to feasts to- 
gether. 

And see at home much that thou ne'er 
brought'st thither. 

Electa VI. 

Ad amnem dum iter faceret ad amirain. 

Flood with reed-grown slime banks, till I be 

past 
Thy waters stay: I to my mistress haste. 
Thou hast no bridge, nor boat with ropes 

to throw, 
That may transport me, without oars to 

row. 
Thee I have passed, and knew thy stream 

none such, 
When thv wave's brim did scarce my ankles 

touch. 
VTith snow thawed from the next hill now 

thou gushest, 
And in thy foul deep waters thick thou 

rushest. 
What helps my haste ? what to have ta'en 

small rest? 
What day and night to travel in her 

quest? 
If standing here I can by no means get 
My foot upon the further bank to set. 
Now wish I those wings noble Perseus had, 
Bearing the head with dreadful adders 

clad; 
Now wish the chariot, whence oom fields 

were found. 
First to be thrown upon the untilled 

ground: 
I speak old poets* wonderful inventions. 
Ne'er was, nor [e'er] shall be, what my verse 

mentions. 
Rather, thou laige bank-overflowing river, 
^de m thy boimds ; so shalt thou run for 

ever. 
Trust me, land-stream, thou shalt no envy 

lack, 
If I a lover be by thee held back. 
Great floods ought to assist young men in 

love. 
Great floods the force of it do often profve. 
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Iq mid Bithynia, 'tis said, Inachus 

Grew pale, and, in cold fords, hot 

lecherous. 
Troy had not yet been ten years' siege out- 

stander, 
When nymph Neaera rapt thy looks, Sca- 

mander. 
What, not Alpheus in strange lands to 

run. 
The Arcadian virgin's constant love hath 

won? 
And Crosa unto Xanthus first affied. 
They say Peneus near Phthia's town did 

hide. 
What should I name Asop, that Thebe 

loved, 
Thebe who mother of five daughters proved. 
If Acheldus, I ask where thy horns stand, 
Thou say'st, broke with Alcides' angry 

hand. 
Not Gallon, nor iEtolia did please ; 
One Deianira was more worth than these. 
Rich Nile by seven mouths to the vast sea 

flowing, 
Who so well keeps his water's head from 

knowing, 
Is by Evadne thought to take such flame. 
As his deep whirlpools could not quench 

the same. 
Dry Enipeus, Tyro to embrace. 
Fly back his stream charged; the stream 

charged, gave place. 
Nor pass I thee, who hollow rocks down 

tumbling, 
In Tibur's field with watery foam art 

rumbling. 
Whom Ilia pleased, though in her looks 

grief revelled, 
Her cheeks were scratched, her goodly 

hairs dishevelled. 
She, wailing Mars' sin and her uncle's 

crime. 
Strayed barefoot through sole places on a 

time. 
Her, firom his swift waves, the bold flood 

perceived, 
And from the mid ford his hoarse voice 

upheaved. 
Saying, "Why sadly tread'st my banks 

upon. 
Ilia, sprung from Idaean Laomedon ? 
Where's thy attire? why wanderest here 

alone ? 
To stay thy tresses white veil hast thou 

none? 
Why weep'st, and spoil'st with tears thy 

watery eyes? 
And fiercely knock'st thy breast that open 

lies? 



His heart consists of flint and hardest 

steel, 
That seeing thy tears can any joy then 

feel. 
Fear not : to thee our jixmrt stands open 

wide. 
There shalt be loved : Ilia, lay fear asule. 
Thou o'er a hundred njrmphs or more shalt 

reign. 
For five score nymphs or more our floods 

contain. 
Nor, Roman stock, scorn me so much I 

crave. 
Gifts than my promise greater thou shalt 

have." 
This said he: she her modest eyes held 

down. 
Her wofiil bosom a warm shower did 

drown. 
Thrice she prepared to fly, thrice she did 

stay, 
By fear deprived of strength to run away. 
Yet rending with enragM thumb her tresses. 
Her trembling mouth these unmeet sotmds 

expresses. 
**0 would in my forefathers' tomb deep 

laid. 
My bones had been, while yet I was a 

maid! 
Why being a vestal am I wooed to wed. 
Deflowered and stainM in unlawful bed. 
Why stay I ? men point at me for a whore. 
Shame, that should make me blush, I have 

no more." 
This said : her coat hoodwinked her fearful 

eyes. 
And into water desperately she flies. 
'TIS said the slippery stream held up her 

breast. 
And kindly gave her what she likM best. 
And I believe some wench thou hast 

affected. 
But woods and groves keep your faults 

undetected. 
While thus I speak the waters more 

abounded. 
And from the channel all abroad sur* 

rounded. 
Mad stream, why dost our mutual joys 

defer? 
Clown, from my journey why dost me 
' , deter? 
How would'st thou flow wert thou a noble 

flood? 
If thy great fame in every region stood ? 
Thou East no name, but com'st from snowy 

mountains. 
No certain house thou hast, nor any 

fountains, 
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Tbj springs are nougfat but rain and melted 

snow. 
Which wealth cold wmter doth on thee 

bestow. 
Either thou art muddy in mid winter tide, 
Or full of dust dost on the dry earth slide. 
What thirsty traveller ever drunk of thee? 
Who said with grateful voice, " Perpetual 

ber 
Harmful to beasts^ and to the fields thou 

pfoves, 
Feruiance these others, me mine own loss 

moves. 
To this I fondly loves of floods told plainly, 
I shame so great names to have used so 

vainly. 
I know not what expecting, I ere while, 
Named Acheldus, Inachus, and Nile. 
But for thy merits I wish thee, white 

Diy winteis aye, and sons in heat extreme. 



Elegia VII. ^ 

Quod ab arnica receptus, cum ea coire noo 
potuit, conqueritur. 

Either she was foul, or her attire was bad. 
Or she was not the wench I wished to have 

had. 
Idly I lay with her, as if I loved not, 
And like a burden grieved the bed that 

moved not 
Though both €i us performed our true 

intent, 
Yet could I not cast anchor where I meant. 
She on my neck her ivory arms did throw, 
Her arms far whiter than the Scythian 

snow. 
And eagerly she kissed me with her tongue, 
And under mine her wanton thigh she 

flung, 
Yea, and she soothed me up, and called me 

"Sir," 
And used all speech that might provd^ and 

stir. t * . 

Yet like as if cold hemlock I had drunk. 
It mockM me, hung down the head and 

sunk, 
like a dull cipher, or rude block I lay. 
Or shade, or body was I, who can say ? 
What vdll my age do, age I cannot shun, 
When in my prime my force is spent and 

done? 
I blush, that being youthful, hot, and lusty, 
I prove nor youth nor man, but old and 

rusty. 
Pure rose she, like a nun to sacrifice. 
Or one that with her tender brother lies. 



Yet boarded I the golden Chie twice. 

And IJbas, and the white-cheeked Pitho 

thrice. 

Corinna craved it in a summer's night, 
And nine sweet bouts we had before day- 

light. 
What, waste my limbs through some Thes- 

salian charms? 
May spells and drugs do silly souls such 

harms? 
VTith virgin wax hath some imbast my 

joints? 
And pierced my liver with sharp needles 

points? 
Channs change com to grass and make it 

die: 
By charms are running springs and fountains 

dry. 
By charms mast drops from oaks, from vines 

grapes fall, 
And fhut from trees when there's no wind 

at all. 
Why might not then my sinews be en- 
chanted. 
And I grow faint as with some spirit 

haunted? 
To this, add shame : shame to perform it 

quailed me. 
And was the second cause why vigour failed 

me. 
My idle thoughts delighted her no more. 
Than did the robe or garment which she 

wore. 
Yet might her touch make youthful Pyb'us 

fire, 
And Tithon livelier than his years require. 
Even her I had. and she had me in vain, 
What might I crave more, if I ask again? 
I thmk the great gods grieved they had 

bestowed. 
The benefit : which lewdly I foreslowed. 
I wished to be received in, in I get me : 
To kiss, I kissed ; to lie with her, she let 

me. 
Why was I blest? why made king to refuse it? 
Chim-like had I not gold and could not 

use it? 
So in a spring thrives he that told so much. 
And looks upon the fruits he cannot touch. 
Hath any rose so from a fresh young maid. 
As she might straight have gone to church 

and prayed. 
Well I believe, she kissed not as she should, 
Nor used the sleight and cunning which she 

could. 
Huge oaks, hard adamants might she have 

moved, 
And with sweet words caused deaf rocks to 

have loved. 
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Worthy she was to move both gods and 

men, 
But neither was I man nor livM then. 
Can deaf ears take delight when Phsemius 

sings? 
Or Thamyris in curious painted things? 
What sweet thought is there but I had the 

same? 
And one gave place still as another came. 
Yet notwithstanding, like one dead it lay, 
Drooping more than a rose pulled yesterday. 
Now, when he should not jet, he bolts up- 
right, 
And craves his task, and seeks to be at 

fight 
Lie down with shame, and see thou stir no 

more. 
Seeing thou would'st deceive me as before. 
Thou cozenest me : by thee surprised am I, 
And bide sore loss with endless infamy. 
Nay more, the wench did not disdain a 

whit 
To take it in her hand, and play with it. 
But when she saw it would by no means 

stand. 
But still drooped down, regarding not her 

hand, 
•• Why mock'st thou me," she cried, " or 

being ill, 
Who bade thee lie down here against thy 

will? 
Either thou art witched with blood of fix)gs 

new dead. 
Or jaded cam'st thou from some other's 

. bed." 
With that, her loose gown on, from me she 

cast her, 
In skipping out her naked feet much graced 

her. 
And lest her makl shoukl know of this dis- 
grace, 
To cover it, spilt water on the place. 

Elegia VIII. 
Quod ab arnica non redpiatur, dolet 

What man will now take liberal arts in 
hand. 

Or think soft verse in any stead to stand ? 

Wit was sometimes more precious than 
gold; 

Now poverty great barbarism we hold. 

When our books did my mistress fair con- 
tent, 

I might not go whither my papers went. 

She praised me, yet the gate shut fast upon 
her, 

I here and there go, witty with dishonour. 



See a rich chufif, whose wounds great wealth 

inferred. 
For bloodshed knighted, before me pre- 
ferred. 
Fool, can'st thou him in thy white arms 

embrace ? 
Fool, canst thou lie in his enfolding space ? 
Know'st not this head a helm was wont to 

bear? 
This side that serves th^ a sharp sword 

did wear. 
His left hand whereon gold doth ill alight, 
A target bore: blood-sprinkled was his 

right. 
Can'st touch that hand wherewith some one 

lies dead? 
Ah. whither is thy breast's soft nature fled ? 
Behold the signs of ancient fight, his scars, 
Whate'er he hath his body gained in wars. 
Perhaps he'll tell how oft he slew a man. 
Confessing this, why dost thou touch him 

then? 
I, the pure priest of Phoebus and the 

Muses, 
At thy deaf doors sing verse in my abuses. 
Not what we slothful know, let wise men 

learn, 
But follow trembling camps and batdes 

stem. 
And for a good verse draw the first dart 

forth: 
Homer without this shall be nothing worth. 
Jove, being admonished gold had sovereign 

power. 
To win the maid came in a golden shower. 
Till then, rough was her father, she severe. 
The posts of brass, the walls of iron were. 
But when in gifts the wise adulterer came. 
She held her lap ope to receive the same. 
Yet when old ^tum heaven's rule possest. 
All gain in darkness the deep earth supprest 
Gold, silver, iron's heavy weight, and brass. 
In hell were harboured ; here was found no 



But better things it gave, com without 

ploughs. 
Apples, and honey in oaks' hollow boughs. 
With strong ploughshares no man the earth 

did cleave. 
The ditcher no marks on the ground did 

leave. 
Nor hanging oars the troubled seas did 

sweep, 
Men kept the shore and sailed not into 

deep. 
Against thyself, man's nature, thou wert 

cunning, 
And to thine own loss was thy wit swift 

running. 

• 
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Why giid'st thy dtles with a towcrtd wall. 

Why tet'st discordant hands to armour fall? 

What dost with seas? with the earth thon 
wert content ; 

Why seek'st not beaten, the third realm, to 
frequent? 

Heaven thou aSects : with Romuhit, temples 
brave, 

Bacchus, Alcides, and now Caesar have. 

Gold from the earth instead of frniti we 
pluck; 

Soldiers by blood to be enriched have luck. 

Courts shut the poor out: wealth gives 
estimation. 

Thence grows the judge, and knight of re- 
putation. 

AH, they possess : they govern fields and 
laws, 

They manage peace, and raw war's bloody 
jaws. 

Only our loves let not such rich churls gain : 

Tis well if some wench for the poor re- 
main. 

Now, Sabine-like, though chaste she seems 
to live. 

One her commands, who many thmgs can 
give. 

For me, she doth keeper and husband fear. 

If I should give, both would the house for- 
bear. 

If of scorned lovers god be venger just, 

O let him change goods so ill got to dust 

Elegia IX. 

Tibulli mortem deflet 

If Thetis and the Mom their sons did wail, 
And envious Fates great goddesses assail ; 
Sad Elegy, thy wo(^ hairs unlnnd : 
Ah, now a name too true thou hast I fmd. 
Tibullus, thy work's poet, and thy fame. 
Bums his dead bod^ in the fimeral flame. 
Lo, Cupid brings his quiver spoiled quite. 
His broken bow, hisfirarand without h'ght I 
How piteously with drooping wings he 

stands. 
And knocks his bare breast with self-angiy 

hands. 
The locks spread on his neck recebe his 

tears, 
And shaking sobs his mouth for speedies 

bears. 
So at .£neas* burial, men report. 
Fair-faced ItUus, he went forth thv court. 
And Venus grieves, Tibullus' life being 

spent. 
As when the wikl boar Adoa's grohi had 

rent 



The gods' care we are called, and men of 

piety, 
And some there be that think we have a 

deity. 
Outrageous death profanes all holy things. 
And on all creatures obscure darkness 

brings. 
To Traoean Orpheus what did parents 

good? 
Or songs amazine wild beasts of the wood ? 
Where Unus by his father Phoebus laid. 
To sing with his unequalled harp is said. 
See Homer from whose fountain ever filled, 
Pierian dew to poets is distilled : 
Him the last day in black Avem hath 

drowned: 
Verses alone are with continuance crowned. 
The work of poets lasts : Tkoy's labour's 

fame. 
And that slow web night's falsehood dkl 

unframe. 
So Nemesis, so Delia famous are. 
The one his first love, the other his new care. 
What profit to us hath our pure life bred ? 
What to have lain alone in empty bed ? 
When bad Fates take good men, I am for- 

bod 
By secret thoughts to think there b a God. 
Live godly, thou shalt die ; though honour 

heaven. 
Yet shall thy life be forcibly bereaven. 
Trust hi good verse, TtbuUus feels death's 

pains. 
Scarce rests of all what a small nm con- 
tains. 
Thee sacred poet could sad flames destroy? 
Nor feared they thy body to annoy ? 
The holy gods gilt temples they might fire. 
That durst to so great wickedness aspire. 
Eryx, bright empress, turned her looks 

aside. 
And some, that die refrained tears, have 

denied. 
Yet better is't, than if Corcyra's Isle, 
Had thee unknown interred in ground most 

vile. 
Thy dyins: eyes here did thy mother close* 
Nor did my ashes her last offerings lose. 
Part of her sorrow here thy sister bearing, 
Comes forth her unkembed locks asumler 

tearing. 
Nemesis and thy first wench jdn their 



With thine, nor this last fire thdr presence 



Delia deperthig, *'Hi^ier loved," she 

saith, 
•* Was I : thou liv'dst, idiHe thou esteem'dat 

my faith." 
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Nemeds answere, "What's my loss to thee? 
His fainting hand in death engraspM me." 
If aught remains of us but name and spirit, 
Tlbullus doth Elysmm's joy inherit. 
Their youthful brows with ivy girt to meet 

hmi, 
With Calvus learned Catullus comes, and 

gieethim, 
And thou, if fialsely chaiged to wrong thy 

friend, 
GfOlus, that car'dst not blood and life to 

spend, 
With these thy soul walks: souls if death 

release, 
The godly sweet Tibullus doth increase. 
Thy bones, I pray, may in the urn safe rest. 
And may th' earth's wcaght thy ashes naught 



Electa X. 

Ad Cereren, conquerens quod ejus Merit cam 
arnica concumbere non permittatmr. 

Come were the times of Ceres^ sacrifice; 

In empty bed alone my mistress lies. 

Golden-haired Ceres crowned with ears of 
com. 

Why are our pleasures by thy means for- 
borne? 

The goddess, bountiful all nations judge, 

Nor less at man's prosperity any grudge. 

Rude husbandmen baked not their com be- 
fore. 

Nor on the earth was known the name of 
floor. 

On mast of oaks, first oracles, men fed. 

This was their meat, the soft grass was 
their bed. 

First Ceres taught the seed in fields to swell, 

And ripeneared com with sharp-edged 
scythes to fell. 

She first constrained bulls' necks to bear the 
yoke. 

And untilled ground with crooked plough- 
shares broke. 

Who thinks her to be glad at lovers' smart, 

And worshipped by their pain and lying 
apart? 

Nor is she, though she loves the fertile 
fields, 

A down, nor no love fix>m her warm breast 
yields : 

Be witness Crete (nor Crete doth all things 
feign) 

Crete proud that Jove her nursery maintain. 

There, he who rules the world's star- 
roanglcd towers, 

A little boy drunk teat-distilling showers. 



Faith to the witness Jove's praise doth 

apply ; 
Ceres, I think, no known fault wiU deny. 
The goddess lasion saw on Candian Ide, 
With strong hand striking wild beasts' 

bristled hide. 
She saw, and as her marrow took the flame. 
Was divers ways distract with love and 

shame. 
Love conquered shame, the furrows dry 

were burned, 
And com with least part of itself retumed. 
When well-tossed mattocks did the ground 

prepare. 
Being fit-broken with the crooked share. 
And seeds were equally in laige fields cast. 
The ploughman's hop^ were frustrate at the 

last 
The grain*ridi goddess in high woods did 

stray. 
Her long hair's ear-wrought garland fell 

away. 
Only was Crete finitfiil that plenteous year, 
Where Ceres went, each place was harvest 

there. 
Ida, the seat of groves, did sing with com. 
Which by the wild boar in the woods was 

shom. 
Law-giving Minos did such years desue. 
And wished the goddess long might feel 

love's fire. 
Ceres, what sports to thee so grievous were. 
As in thy sacrifice we them forbear? 
Why am I sad, when Proserpine is found. 
And Timo-like with Dis reigns underground? 
Festival days ask Venus, songs, and wine. 
These gifts are meet to please the powers 

divine. 

Elegia XI. 
Ad amicam a o^us amore discedere non potest 

Long have I home much, mad thy faults 

me make ; 

Dishonest love, my wearied breast forsake ! 
Now have I freed myself, and fled the chain. 
And what I have borne, shame to bear 

again. 
We vanquish, and tread tamed love under 

feet, 
"Vnctorious wreaths at length my temples 

greet 
Suffer, and harden: good grows by this 

grief, 

Oft bitter juice brings to the sick relief. 
I have sustained, so oft thrust from the door. 
To lay my Ixxly on the hard moist floor. 
I know not whomthou lewdly didst embrace, 
When I to watch tnpplied a servant's places 
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I WW when forth a titM lover went, 
His side past service, and his courage spent. 
Yet this is less, than if he had seen me ; 
May that shame fall mine enemies' chance 

to be. 
When have not I, fixed to thy side, dose 

layed? 
I have thv husband, guard, and fellow 

played. 
The people by my company she pleased ; 
My love was cause that more men's love she 

seised. 
What, should I tell her vain tongue's filthy 

lies. 
And, to my loss, god-wronging perjuries? 
What secret beds in banquets with her 

youths. 
With privy signs, and talk dissembling 

truths? 
Hearing her to be sick, I thither ran. 
But with my rival sick she was not then. 
These hardened me, with what I keep 

obscure: 
Some other seek, who will these things en- 
dure. 
Now my ship in the wishM haven crowned. 
With joy hears Neptune's swelling waters 

sound. 
Leave thy once powerful words, and flat- 
teries, 
I am not as I was before, unwise. 
Now love and hate my Ught breast each way 

move. 
But victory, I thhik will hap to love. 
111 hate, if I can ; if not, love 'gainst my 

will. 
Bulls hate the yoke, yet what they hate have 

still. 
I fly her lust, but follow beauty's creature, 
I loathe her manners, love her body's featiure. 
Nor with thee, nor without thee can I live, 
And doubt to which desire the palm to give. 
Or less fair, or less lewd would thou might'st 

be: 
Beauty with lewdness doth right ill agree. 
Her deeds gain hate, her face entreateth love. 
Ah, she doth more worth than her vices 

prove! 
Spare me, oh, by our fellow bed, by all 
Trie gods, who by thee, to be perjured falL 
And by thy face to me a power divine, 
And b^ thme eyes whose radiance bums out 

mine! 
Whate'er thou art, mine art thou : choose 

this course, 
Vnit have me willing, or to love by force. 
Rather I'll hoist up sail, and use the wind. 
That I may love yet. though against my 



Elegia XII. 

Dolet amicam suam ita suis carralnibus inno- 
tuisse ut rivales multos sibi pararit. 

What day was that, which all sad haps to 

bring, 
White birds to lovers did not always sing? 
Or is I think my wish against the stars ? 
Or shall I plain some god against me wars? 
Who mine was called, whom I loved more 

than any, 
I fear with me is common now to many. 
Err I ? or by my books is she so known? 
Tis so : by my wit her abuse is grovm. 
And justly : for her praise why did I tell? 
The wendi by my fault is set forth to selL 
The bavrd I play, lovers to her I guide : 
Her gate by my hands is set open wide. 
'Tis doubtful whether verse eiviail or harm, 
Agsunst my good they were an envious charm. 
When Thebes, when Troy, when Csesar 

should be writ. 
Alone Corinna moves my wanton wit 
With Muse opposed, would I my lines had 

done. 
And Phosbus had forsook my work begun ! 
Nor, as use will not poets' record hear. 
Would I my words would anv credit bear. 
Scylla by us her father's rich hair steals. 
And Sc^lla's womb mad raging dogs con- 
ceals. 
We cause feet fly, we mingle hares with 

snakes. 
Victorious Perseus a winged steed's back 

takes. 
Our verse great Tityus, a huge space out- 
spreads, 
And gives the viper-curlM dog three heads. 
We make Encela dususe a thousand arms. 
And men d&flasned by mermaid's singing 

charms. 
The east winds in Ulysses' bags we shut. 
And blabbmg Tantalus in mid-waters put. 
Niobe flint, Callist we make a bear, 
Bird-changM Progne doth her Ilys tear. 
Jove turns himself into a swan, or gold. 
Or his bull's horns Europa's hand doth hold. 
Proteus what should I name ? teeth, Thebes' 

first seed? 
Oxen in whose mouths burning flames did 

breed? 
Heaven-star, Electra, that bewailed her 

sisters? 
The ships, whose godhead in the sea now 

glisters? 
The sun turned bask from Atreus* cursed 

table? 
And sweet toadied harp that to move itones 

was able? 
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l^ts' large power is boundless and 

immense, 
Nor have their words true history's pretence. 
And my wench ought to have seemed falsely 

praised, 
Now your credulity harm to me hath raised. 



Elegia XIII. 
De Junonis festo. 

When fruit-filled Tusda should a wife give 

me, 
We touched the walls, CamiUus, won by thee. 
The priests to Juno did prepare chaste 

feasts, 
With famous pageants, and theu: home-bred 

beasts. 
To know their rites, well recompensed my 

stay, 
Though thither leads a rough steep hilhr way. 
There stands an old wood with thick trees 

dark clouded : 
Who sees it grants some deity there is 

shrouded. 
An altar takes men's incense and oblation, 
An altar made after the ancient fashion. 
Here, when the pipe with solemn tunes doth 

soimd, 
The annuial pomp goes on the covered 

ground. 
\White heifers by glad people forth are led. 
Which with the grass of Tuscan fields are 

fed. 
And calves from whose feared fix>nt no 

threatening flies, 
And little pigs, base hogsties' sacrifice. 
And rams with horns their hard heads 

wreathMback; 
Only the goddess-hated goat did lack. 
By whom disclosed, she in the high woods 

took, 
Is said to have attempted flight forsook. 
Now is the goat brought through the boys 

with darts, 
And given to him that the first woimd im- 
parts. 
Where Juno comes, each youth and pretty 

maid, 
Show large ways, with their garments there 

displayed. 
Jewels, and gold their virgin tresses crown, 
And stately robes to their gilt feet hang 

down. 
As is the use, the nuns in white veils clad. 
Upon their heads the holy mysteries had. 
When the chief pomp comes, loud the 

people hollow ; 
And she her vestal virgin priests doth follow. 



Such was the Greek pomp, Agamemnon 
dead; 

Which fact and country wealth, Halesus fled. 

And having wandered now through sea and 
land, 

Built walls high towered with a prosperous 
hand. 

He to the Hetrurians Juno's feast com- 
mended : 

Let me and them by it be aye be&iended. 



Elegia XIV. 

Ad amicam, si peccatura est, ut occulte peccet 

Seeing thou art fair, I bar not thy false play- 
ing. 
But let not me poor soul know of thy straying. 
Nor do I give thee counsel to live chaste. 
But that thou wouid'st dissemble» when 'tis 

past. 
She hath not trod awry, that doth deny it. 
Such as confess have lost their good names 

by it. 
What madness is't to tell night-pranks by 

day? 
And hidden secrets openly to bewray? 
The strumpet with the stranger will not do, 
Before the room be clear, and door put-to. 
Will you make shipwreck of your honest 

name, 
And let the world be witness of the same ? 
Be more advised, walk as a puritan. 
And I shall think you chaste, do what you 

can. 
Slip still, only deny it when 'tis done. 
And, before folk, immodest speeches shun. 
The bed is for lascivious toyings meet. 
There use all tricks, and tread shame under 

feet. 
When you are up and dressed, be sage and 

grave. 
And in the bed hide all the faults you have. 
Be not ashamed to strip you, being there. 
And mingle thighs, yovas ever mine to bear. 
There in your rosy lips my tongue entomb. 
Practise a thousand sports when there you 

come. 
Forbear no wanton words you there wouUl 

speak. 
And with your pastime let thebedstead creak 
But with your robes put on an honest face. 
And blush and seem as you were full of 

grace. 
Deceive all ; let me err ; and think I'm right. 
And like a wittol think thee void of slight | 
Why see I lines so oft received and given? ; 
This bed and that by tumbling made un* 

even? 
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like one start up your hair tost and dis- Elkgia XV. 

placed, 
And with a wanton's tooth your neck new- Ad Veaerem, quod degU finem inpoiMl, 

rased. 
Grant this, that what you do I may not see; Tender love's mother a new poet get. 
If you weigh not ill speeches, yet weigh me. This last end to my Elegies is set 
My soul fleets when I .think what you have Which I Peligny's foster-child have framed. 

done, (Nor am I by such wanton toys defamed.) 
And thorough every vein doth cokl blood Heir of an ancient house, if help that can. 

run. Not only bv war's rage made gentleman. 
Then thee whom I must kyve, I hate in In Viigil Mantua joys : in Catull Verooflb 

vain. Of me Peligny's nation boasts alone ; 
And would be dead, but dead with thee re- Whom lib^ty to honest arms compdled, 

main. When careful Rome in doubt their prowess 
111 not sift much, but hold thee soon ex- held. 

cused. And some guest viewing wateiy Solmo's 
Say but thou wert injuriously accused. walls, 
Though while the deed be doing you be Where little grounds to be inclosed befiOb 2 

took, " How such a poet could you bring forth. 
And I see when you ope the two-leaved says : 

book, " How small soe'er. 111 you for greatesi 
Swear I was blind ; deny, if you be wise, praise." 
And I will trust your words more than mine Both loves, to whom my heart long time did 

eyes. yield, 
From him that yields, the palm is quickly got, Your golden ensigns pluck out of my field. 
Teach but your tongue to say, "I did it Homed Bacchus graver fury doth distil, 

not," A greater ground with great horse is to tiU. 
And being justified by two words, think Weak Elegies, delightful Muse, farewell; 
The cause acquits you not, but I that wink. A work, that after my death, here shaU dwelL 


^ 

^ 
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Epigrams by J. D[avies], 



Ad Musam. h 

Fly merry Muse unto that merry town, 
Where thou may'st plays, revels, and tri- 
umphs see, 
The house of fame and theatre of renown, 
Where all good wits and spirits love to be. 

Fall in between their hands, that praise and 
love thee. 

And be to them a laughter and a jest : 

But as for them which scorning shall re- 
prove thee, 

Disdain their wits, and think thine own the 
best. 

But if thou find any so gross and dull. 
That thinks I do to private taxing lean : 
Bid him go hang for he is but a gull. 
And knows not what an epigram doth 
mean. 
Which taxeth, under a particular name, 
A general vice which merits pubUc blame. 

Op a Gull. II. 

Oft in my laughing rhynies, I name a gull. 
But this new term will many questions 

breed. 
Therefore at first I will express at full, 
Who is a true and perfect gull indeed. 

A gull is he who fears a velvet gown, 
And, when a wench is brave, dares not 

speak to her: 
A gull is he which traveiseth the town. 
And is for marriage known a common 

wooer. 

A gull is he, which while he proudly wears, 

A silver-hilted rapier by his side, 

Endures the lie, and knocks about the 

ears. 
Whilst in his sheath his sleepmg sword doth 

bide. 

A gull is he which weaxs good handsome 

clothes, 
And stands in presence stroking up his hair. 
And fills up his unperfect speech with oaths. 
But speaks not one wise word throughout 

the year: 



But to define a gull in terms precise, 
A gull is he which seems, and is not 
wise. 

In Rufum. III. 

Rufus the Courtier, at the theatre. 
Leaving the best and most conspicuous 

place. 
Doth either to the stage himself transfer. 
Or through a grate, doth show his double 

face. 

For that the clamorous fry of Inns of 

Court, 
Fills up the private rooms of greater price, 
And such a place where all may have 

resort. 
He in his singularity doth despise. 

Yet doth not his particular htunour shun 
The common stews and brothels of the 

town. 
Though all the world in troops do thither 

run, 
Clean and unclean, the gentle and the 

clown: 
Then why should Rufiis in his pride 

abhor, 
A common seat, that loves a common 

whore? 

In QtnNTUM. IV. 

Quintius the Dancer useth evermore, 
His feet in measure, and in rule to move. 
Yet on a time he called his mistress 

"whore," 
And thought with that sweet word to win 

her love. 
Oh, had his tongue like to his feet been 

taught. 
It never would have uttered such ft 

thought 

In Plurimos. V. 

Faustinus, Sextus, Cinna, Ponticus, 
With Gella, Lesbia, Thais, Rhodope, 
Rode all to Staines for no cause serious, 
But for their mirth, and for their lechery. 
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Scarce were tbey settled in their lodging, 

when 
Wenches with wenches, men with men kSi 

oat; 
Men with their wenches, wenches with their 

Which straight dissolved this ill-Ms emb kd 
rout. 

But since the deril brought them thus to- 
gether, 
To my discoorsfaig thoughts it is a wonder, 
Whj presently as soon as they came thi- 

tber, 
The selfsame devil did them part asunder. 
Doubtless it seems it was a foolish devil 
That thus did part them, ere they did 
soroeeviL 



In Titum. VI. 

Tltns the brave and valorous yoong gal- 
lant, 

Three years together in the town hath 
been, 

Yet my Lord Chancellor's tomb he hath not 
seen. 

Nor the new watem'ork, nor the elephant: 
I cannot tell the cause without a smile, — 
He hath been in the Counter all this 
while. 

In Faustum. VII. 

Faustus not lord, nor knight, nor wise, nor 

old. 
To every place about the town doth ride. 
He rides mto the fields plays to behold, 
He rides to take boat at tfaie water-side; 
He rides to Paul's, he rides to the Ordinary, 
He rides unto the house of bawdry too : 

Thither his hcxse so often doth him 
cany, 

That shortly he will quite forget to ga 



IM KATUM. VIIL 

Kate being pleased, wished that her plea- 
sure could 

Endure as lonf as a buff jerkin would: 

Content thee ICate, although thy pleasure 
wasteth. 

Thy pleasure's place like a buff jerkin 
lasteth : 
For no buff jerkin hath been oftener 

worn, 
Nor hath more scn^ings or more dress- 
ings borne. 



In Ubrum. IX. 

Liber doth vaunt how chastely he hath 
lived. 

Since he hath been in town seven years and 
more. 

For that he swears he hath four only 
swived, 

A maid, a wife, a widow, and a whore : 
Then Liber thou hast swived all women- 
kind. 
For a fifth sort I know thou canst not find. 

In Medontem. X. 

Great Ci^^tain Medon wears a chain of 

gold. 
Which at five hundred crowns is valuM, 
For that it was his grandsire's chain of old. 
When great King Henry Bullogne con- 
qu^M. 
And wear it, Medon, for it may ensue. 
That thou by virtue of this massy chain, 
A stronger town than Bullogne may'st 

subdue. 
If wise men's saws be not reputed vain. 
For what said Philip king of Macedon? 
" There is no castle so well fortified. 
But if an ass laden with gold come on, 
The guard will stoop, and gates fly open 
wide." 

In Gellam. XI. 

Gella, if thou dost love thyself, take heed, 
Lest thou my rhymes unto thy lover read. 
For straight thou grinn'st, and then thy 

lover seeth. 
Thy canker-eaten gums and rotten teeth. 

In Quintum. XII. 

Quintas his wit infused into his brain, 
Mislikes the place, and fled into his feet. 
And there it wanders tq> and down the 

street. 
Dabbled in the dirt, and soakM in the rain. 
Doubtless his vrit intends not to aspire, 
Which leaves his head to travel in the 
mire. 

In Sevbrum. XIIL 

The puritan Severus oft doth read 

This text that doth pronounce vain speech a 

sin, 
"That thing defiles a man that doth 

proceed 
From out the mouth, not that whidi 

in." 
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Hence is it, that we seldom hear him swear ; 

And thereof like a Pharisee he vaunts ; 

But he devours more capons in a year, 

Than would suffice an hundred protestants. 

And sooth those sectaries are gluttons all, 

As well the threadbare cobbler as the 
knight, 

For those poor slaves which have not where- 
withal. 

Feed on the rich, till they devour them 
quite. 
And so like Pharaoh's kine, they eat up 

Cl gfl TT, 

Those that be lat» yet still themselves be 
lean. 

In Leucam. XIV. 

Leuca in presence once a £art did let* 
Some lauighed a little, she f<»sook the 

place; 
And mad with shame, did eke her glove 

forget, 
Which she returned to fetch with bashful 

grace: 
And when she would have said " [I seek] 

my glove," 
*' My fart" (quod she), which did more 

laughter move. 

In Macrum. XV. 

Thou canst not speak yet, Macer, for to 

speak. 
Is to distinguish sounds significant ; 
Thou with harsh noise the air dost rudely 

break. 
But what thou utterest common sense doth 

want: — 
Half English words, with fustian terms 

among, 
Much like the burthen of a northern 

song. 

In Faustum. XVI. 
'* That youth," said Faustus, " hath a lion 



Who from a dicing house comes money- 
less." 

But when he lost his hair, where had he 
been, 

I doubt me he had seen a lioness. 

In Cosmum. XVII. 

Cosmus hath more discoursing in his head. 
Than Jove, when Pallas issued from his 

brain. 
And stiU he strives to be deliverM, 
Of all his thoughts at once, but all in fain : 



For as we see at all the playhouse doors. 
When ended is the play, the dance and 



A thousand townsmen, gentlemen, and 

whores. 
Porters and serving-men together throng: 
So thoughts of drinking, thriving, wencmng, 

war, 
And borrowing money, ranging in his mind. 
To issue all at once so forward are, 
As none at all can perfect passage find. 

In Flaccum. XVIII. 

The false knave Flaccus once a bribe I gave, 
The more fool I to bribe so fiedse a knave. 
But he gave back my bribe, the more fool 

he. 
That for my folly, did not coeen me. 

In Cinbam. XIX. 

Thou, doggM Cineas, hated like a dog. 
For still thou grumblest like a mastiff dog, 
Compar'st th^elf to nothing but a dog. 
Thou say'st thou art as weary as a dog. 
As angry, sick, and hungiy as a dog^ 
As duU and melancholy as a dog. 
As lazY, sleepy, idle as a dog ; 
But why dost thou compare thee to a dog? 
In that, for which all men despise a dog r 
I will compare thee better to a dog. 
Thou art as fair and comely as a dog, 
Thou art as true and honest as a dog. 
Thou art as kind and liberal as a dog. 
Thou art as wise and valiant as a dog : 
But Cineas I have often heard thee tell. 
Thou art as like thy father as may be ; 
'TIS like enough, and 'faith I like it well. 
But I am gladf thou art not like to me. 

In Gbrontem. XX. 

Geron his mouldy memory corrects 
Old Holinshed our famous chronicler, 
Vfith moral rules, and policy ooUiMts 
Out of all actions done these fourscore year. 
Accounts the time of every old event. 
Not from Christ's birth, nor firom the 

prince's reign. 
But from some other famous accident, 
Which in men's general notice doth remain. 
The si^e of milogne, and the plaguy 

sweat. 
The going to Saint Quintin's and New* 

haven. 
The rising in the North, the fix)st so great. 
The cart-wheel prints on Tliamis' face wera 

graven. 
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The (an of monej, and burning of Pauls' 

steeple, 
The blaang star, and Spaniard's overthrow: 
By these events, notorious to the people, 
He measures times, and things forepast doth 
show. 
But roost of all, he chiefly reckons by 
A private chance, the death of his curst 

WiIb: 
This is to him the dearest memonr, 
And the h24>piest accident of all his life. 

In Marcum. XXI. 

When Marcus comes firom Mins*, he still 

doth swear 
B^Ti " come on seven,*' that all is lost and 

gone, 
Bat that's not true, for he hath lost his 

hair 
Only for that he came too much on one. 

In Ciprium. XXII. 

The fine youth Cyprius is more terse and 

neat. 
Than the new garden of the Old Temple is, 
And still the newest fashion he doth get, 
And with the time doth change from that to 

this. 
He wears a hat now of the flat-crown block, 
The treble rufif, long cloak, and doublet 

French; 
He takes tobacco, and doth wear a lock, 
Asd wastes more time in dressing than a 

wench. 
Yet this new-fengled youth, made for these 

times. 
Doth above all, praise old Qwtgt Gas- 

ooigne's rhymes. 

In Cinbam. XXIII. 

When Cineas comes amongst his friends in 

mominsf. 
He slily looks who first his cap doth move : 
Him he salutes, the rest so grimly scorning, 
As if for ever they had lost his love. 
I knowing how it doth the humour fit. 
Of this fond gull to be saluted first : 
Catch at my cap, but move it not a whit : 
Which he perceiving seems for spite to 

burst. 
But Cineas, why expect you more of me. 
Than I of you? I am as good a man, 
And better too by many a auality, 
For vault, and dance, and fence, and rhyme 

loan: 



You keep a whore at your own chaige men 

tell me. 
Indeed friend Cineas therein you excd 

me. 

In Galluil XXIV. 

Gallus has been this summer in Friesland, 
And now returned he speaks such warUke 

words. 
As, if I could their English understand, 
I fear me they would cut n:^ throat like 

swords. 
He talks of counterscarps and casamates, 
Of curtains, parapets, and pallisadoes, 
Of flankers, ravelins, gabions he prates. 
And of false-brayes and sallies, and scala- 

does: 
But to requite such gulling terms as these, 
With words of my profession I reply ; 
I tell of fourching, vouchers, and coimter- 

pleas. 
Of withemams, essoines, and champarty : 
So neither of us understanding either. 
We part as wise as when we came toge- 
ther. 

In Decium. [Drayton.] XXV. 

Audacious painters have Nine Worthies 

made, 
But poet Dedus more audacious far, 
Making his mistress march with men of 

war. 
With title of tenth worthy doth her lade ; 
Methinks that gull did use his terms as 

fit. 
Which termed his love " a giant for her 

wit," 

In Gellam. XXVI. 

If Gella's beauty be examine. 
She hath a dull dead e3re, a saddle nose. 
An ill-shaped face, with morphew over- 
spread. 
And rotten teeth which she in laughing 

shows. 
Briefly, she is the filthiest wench in town. 
Of all that do the art of whoring tise ; 
But when she hath put on her satin gown. 
Her cut-lawn apron, and her velvet shoes. 
Her green silk stockings and her petticoat 
Of ts^eta, with golden fringe around : 
And is withal perfumed with civet hot, 
Which doth her valiant stinking breath con* 
found; 
Yet she with these additions is no more. 
Than a sweet, filthy, fine, iU-favoured 
whore. 
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In Syllam. XXVII. 

&rlla is often challenged to the field, 
To answer like a gentleman his foes, 
But then he doth this only answer yield, — 
That he hath livings and fair lands to lose. 
Sylla, if none but beggars valiant were, 
llie king of Spain would put us all in 
fiear. 

In Syllam. XXVIII. 

Who dares affirm that Sylla dares not fight ? 
When I dare swear he dares adventure 

more. 
Than the most brave and most all-daring 

wight. 
That ever arms with resolution bore : 
He that dares touch the most unwholesome 

whore, 
That ever was retired into the spittle ; 
And dares court wenches standing at a 

door, 

glie portion of his wit being passing little :) 
e that dares give his dearest friends 
offences, 
Which other valiant fools do fear to do ; 
And when a fever doth confound his senses. 
Dares eat raw beef, and drink strong wine 

thereto : 
He that dares take tobacco on the stage. 
Dares man a whore at noon-day through 

the street. 
Dares dance in Pauls', and in this formal 

age, 
Dares say and do whatever is unmeet : 
Whom fear of shame could never yet 

affright. 
Who dares affirm that Sylla dares not 
fight? 

In Hetwodum. XXIX. 



He first taught him that keeps the monu- 
ments 
At Westminster, his formal tale to say, 
And also him which puppets represents. 
And also him which with the ape doth 
play; 
Though all his poetry be like to this, 
Amongst the poets Dacus numbered is. 



In Priscum. XXXI. 

When Priscus, raised from low to high 

estate. 
Rode through the street in pompous jollity, 
Caius his poor familiar friend of late, 
Bespake him thus, " Sir, now you know not 
me :" 
" 'Tis likely, friend," quoth Priscus, "to 

be so. 
For at this time myself I do not know." 



In Brunum. XXXII. 

Brunus which thinks himself a fair sweet 

youth 
Is nine-and-thirty years of age at least ; 
Yet was he never, to confess the truth, 
But a dry starveling when he was at best. 
This gull was side to show his nightcap 

fine. 
And his wrought pillow overspread with 

lawn; 
But hath been well since his grief's cause 

hath lien 
At Trollop's by Saint Clement's Church 

in pawn. 

In Fkancum. XXXIII. 

[When Francus comes to solace with his 
whore, 

Heywood that did in epigrams excel, \ He sends for rods and strips himself stark 

Is now put down since my light Muse arose ; . naked ; 



As buckets are put down into a well. 
Or as a schoolboy putteth down his hose. 



In Dacum. XXX. 

Amongst the poets Dacus numbered is. 
Yet could he never make an English rhyme, 
But some prose speeches I have heard of his, 
Which have been spoken many a himdred 

time ; 
The man that keeps the elephant hath one. 
Wherein he tells the wonders of the beast ; 
Another Banks pronouncM long agone, 
When he his curtal's qualities expressed : 



For his lust sleeps, and will not rise before 
By whipping of the wench it be awakdd. 
I envy him not, but wish I had the power. 
To make himself his wench but one half 
hour. 

In Castorbm. XXXIV. 

Of speaking well, why do we learn the 

skill. 
Hoping thereby honour and wealth to 

gain: 
Sith railing Castor doth by speaking ill, 
Opinion of much wit, and goki obtain. 
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In Septimum. XXXV. 

Septimitis thrcf, and is like garlic seen. 
For, though his head be white, his Uade is 

This old mad colt deserves a martyr's 

For be was buroM in Queen Mary's days. 

Op Tobacco. XXXVI. 

Homer of Molr. and Nepenthe angs, 
Moly the gods most sovereign herb divine ; 
Nepenthe, Helen's drink, most gladness 

brings. 
Heart's grief exptHs, and doth the wits 

refine* 
But this our age another world hath 

(bond. 
From whence an herb of heavenly power 

is brought ; 
Moly is not so sovereign for a wound. 
Nor hath Nepenthe so great wonders 

wrought 
It is tobacco, whose sweet subtle fume, 
The hellish torment of the teeth doth 

ease, 
By drawing down, and drying up the 

rheum. 
The mother and the nurse of each disease. 
It is tobacco which doth cold expel. 
And clears the obstructions of the arteries. 
And surfeits threatening death digesteth 

well. 
Decocting all the stomach's crudities. 
It is tobacco which hath power to clarify 
The cloudy mists before dim eyes appearing. 
It is tobacco which hath power to rarify 
The thick gross humour which doth stop 

the hearing, 
The wasting hectic and the quartan fever. 
Which doth of physic make a mockery : 
The gout it cures, and helps ill breaths 

for ever. 
Whether the cause in teeth or stomach 

be: 
And though iU breaths were by it but con- 
founded 
Yet that vile medicine it doth far excel. 
Which by Sir Thomas More hath been 

propounded. 
For this is thought a gentlemanlike smell. 

that I were one of these mountebanks, 
Which praise their oils and powders which 

they sell, 
My customers would give me coin with 
thanks 1 

1 for this ware, forsooth a tale would tell ,* 



Yet woukl I use none of these terms be- 
fore, 

I would but say, that it the pox will cure; 

This were enough, without discoursing 
more. 

All our brave gallants in the town to al- 
Inie. 

In Crassum. XXXVIL 

Crassus's lies are not pemkrious lies. 
But pleasant fictions, hurtful unto none 
But to himself; for no man counts him wise, 
To teQ for truth, that which for false is 

known. 
He swears that Gaunt is threescore mOes 

about. 
And that the bridge at Paris on the Seine, 
Is of such thickness, length and breadth, 

throughout. 
That six score arches can it scarce sustain : 
He swears he saw so great a dead man's 

skull. 
At Canterbury digged out of the ground. 
That would contain of wheat three bushels 

full. 
And that in Kent are twenty yeomen found. 
Of which the poorest every year dispends 
Five thousand pound: these and five 

thousand mo. 
So oft he hath recited to his friends. 
That now himself persuades himself 'tis so. 
But why doth Crassus tell his lies so rife. 
Of bridges, towns, and things that have no 

life: 
He is a lawyer, and doth weU espy, 
That for such lies an action will not lie. 



In Philonem. XXXVIII. 

Philo the lawyer and the fortune-teller. 
The schoolmaster, the midwife, and the 

bawd. 
The conjuror, the bu3rer and the seller 
Of painting which with breathing will be 

thaw'd. 
Doth practise physic, and his credit 

grows, 
As doth the ballad-singer's auditory. 
Which hath at Temple Bar his standing 

chose, 
And to the vulgar sings an alehouse 

story. 
First stands a porter ; then an 03rster-wife 
Doth stint her cry, and stay her steps to 

hear him ; 
Then comes a cutpurse ready ^th a knife. 
And then a country client presseth near 

him: 
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There stands the constable, there stands the 

whore, 
And harkening to the song, mark not each 

other ; 
There by the Serjeant stands the debtor 

poor, 
And doth no more mistrust him than his 

brother: 
This Orpheus to such hearers giveth 

music^ 
And Philo to such patients giveth physic. 

In Fusotm. XXXIX. 

Fuscus is free, and hath the world at will. 
Yet in the course of life that he doth lead, 
He's like a horse which turning round a mill, 
Doth always in the self-same circle tread : 
First he doth rise at ten, and at eleven 
He goes to Gill's, where he doth eat till 

one; 
Then sees he a play till six, and sups at 

seven. 
And after supper straight to bed is gone. 
And there till ten next day he doth remain. 
And then he dines, then sees a comedy ; 
And then he sups, and goes to bed again. 
Thus round he runs without variety : 
Save that sometimes he comes not to the 

play, 
But falls into a whore-house by the way. 

In Afritm. XL. 

The smell-feast Afer, travels to the Buise 
Twice everv day the flying news to hear, 
Which, when he hath no money in his 

purse. 
To rich men's tables he doth ever bear: 
He tells how Groningen is taken in, 
By the brave conduct of illustrious Vere ; 
And how the Spanish forces Brest would 

win. 
But that they do victorious Norris fear. 
No sooner is a ship at sea surprised, 
But straight he learns the news and doth 

disclose it ; 
No sooner hath the Turk a plot devised 
To conquer Christendom, but straight he 

knows it.* 
Fair written in a scfoll he hath the names. 
Of all the widows which the plague hath 

made; 
And persons, times and places, stiU he 

frames 
To every tale, the better to persuade : 



• The above two lines were recovered by Mr. 
Dyoe from a MS. in the British Museum. 



We call him Fame, for that the wide-mouth 

slave, 
Will eat as fast as he will utter lies ; 
For Fame is said an hundred mouths to 

have, 
And he eats more than would five score 

suffice. 

In Paulitm. XLI. 

By lawful mart, and by unlawful stealth, 
Paulus in spite of envy fortunate, 
Derives out of the ocean so much wealth. 
As he may well maintain a lord's estate : 
But on the land a little gulf there is, 
Wherein he drowneth all that wealth of 
his. 

In Ucum. XLII. 

Lycus which lately is to Venice gone, 
Shall if he do return, gain three for one : 
But ten to one his knowledge and his wit. 
Will not be bettered or increased a whit 

In Publium. XLIII. 

Publius, student at the Common Law, 
Oft leaves his books, and for his recreation, 
To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw, 
Where he is ravished with such delectation. 
As down amongst the bears and dogs he 

goes; 
Where whilst he skipping cries, " To head, 

to head," 
His satin doublet and his velvet hose. 
Are all with spittle from above bespread. 
Then is he like his father's country hall, 
Stinking with dogs, and muted all with 

And rightly too on hhn this filth doth fall, 
Which for such filthy sports his books for- 



Leaving old Flowden, Dyer and Brooke 

alone. 
To see old Harry Hunkes and Sacaison. 

In Stllam. XLIV. 

When I this proposition had defended, 
"A coward cannot be an honest man," 
Thou Sylla seem'st forthwith to be offended. 
And hold'st the contrary and S¥rear'st he 

can: 
But when I tell thee that he will forsake 
His dearest friend, in peril of his life. 
Thou then art changed and sa/st thoa 

didst mistake. 
And so we end our aigument and strife : 
Yet I think oft, and think I think aright. 
Thy argument argues thou wilt not fight. 
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In Dacum. XLV. 

Dacas with some good colour and pretrace, 
Terms his love's beauty ' ' silent eloquence ;*' 
For she doth la j more colours on her fftce, 
Than ever Tully used his speech to grace. 



IN MARCUM. XLVI. 

dost thou, Marcos, in thy misery 
Rail and blaspheme, and call the heavens 

unkind? 
The heavens do owe no kindness unto 

thee, 
Thou hast the heavens so little in thy 
mind: 
For in thy life thou never usest prayer, 
But at primero, to encounter fair. 

Meditations op a Gull. XLVII. 

See yonder melancholy gentleman, 

Which hoodwinked with his hat, alone 

doth sit 1 
Think what he thinks and tell me, if you 

can. 
What great afiairs trouble his little wit. 
He thinks not of the war 'twixt France and 

Spain, 
Whether it be for Europe good or ill. 
Nor whether the Empire can itself main- 
tain 
Against the Turkish power encroaching 

still; 
Nor what great town in all the Nether- 
lands 
The States determine to besiege this spring. 
Nor how the Scottish policy now stands. 
Nor what becomes of the Irish mutining. 



But he doth seriously bethink hJm wfaedier 
Of the gulled people he be more esteemed. 
For his long cloak, or for his great blade 

feather. 
By which each guU is now a gallant deemed : 
Or of a journey he deliberates. 
To Palis Garden, Cock-pit, or the play : 
Or how to steal a dog he meditates, 
Or what he shall unto his mistress say : 

Yet vnth these thoughts he thinks him- 
self most fit 

To be of counsel with a king for wit. 

Ad Musam. XLVIII. 

Peace, idle Muse, have donel for it is time; 
Since lousy Ponticus envies me fame. 
And swears the better sort are much to 

blame 
To make me so well known for my ill rhyme : 
Yet Banks his horse is better known than he. 
So are the camels and the western hog, 
And so is Lepidus his printed dog : 
Why doth not Ponticus their fames envy? 
Besides this Muse of mine, and the black 

feather, 
Grew both together fresh in estimation. 
And both grown stale, were cast away to- 
gether : 
What fame is this that scarce lasts out a 

fashion? 
Only this last in credit doth remain. 
That from henceforth each bastard cast 

forth rhyme, 
Which doth but savour of a libel vein. 
Shall call me father, and be thought my 

crime; 
So dull and with so little sense endued. 
Is my gross-headed judg^ the multitude. 

L D. 
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I LOVB tbee not for sacred chastit;^. 
Who loves for that? nor for thy sprightly wit : 
I love thee not for thy sweet modesty, 
Which makes thee in perfection's throne to 

sit. 
I love thee not for thy endumting eye, 
Thy beauty, ravishing perfection : 
I love thee not for unchaste luxury, 
Nor for thy body's fair proportion. 
I love thee not for that my soul doth dance, 
And leap with pleasure when those lips of 

thine, 
Give musical and graceful utterance. 
To some (by thee made happy) poet's line. 
I love thee not for voice or slender smdl, 
But wilt thou*know wherefore ? fair swee^ 

foraU. ' 

'Faith wench t I cannot court thy sprightly 

eyes, 
With the base viol placed between my thighs : 
I cannot lisp, nor to some fiddle sing. 
Nor run upon a high stretched minikin. 
I cannot whine in puling elegies. 
Entombing Cupid with sad obsequies : 
I am notfiashioned for these amorous times. 
To court thy beauty with lascivious rhymes : 
I cannot dall^, caper, dance and sing. 
Oiling my samt with supple sonneting : 



I cannot cross my arms, or sigh "Ah me," 
" Ah me forlorn 1" egregious foppery 1 
I cannot buss thy fill, play with thy hair, 
Swearing by Jove, " Tnou art most de- 
bonnairel 
Not I, by cockl but I shaU tdl tbee 

roundly, * 

Haxk in thme ear, sounds I can ( ) 

thee soimdly. 

Sweet wench, I love thee ; yet I will not 

sue. 
Or show my love as musky courtiers do ; 
111 not carouse a health to honour thee. 
In this same bezzling drunken courtesy : 
And when all's quaffed, eat up my bousing 

glass, 
In glory that I am thy servile ass. 
Nor will I wear a rotten Bourbon lock, 
As some sworn peasant to a female smock. 
Well-featured lass, thou know'st I love thee 

dear, 
Yet for thy sake I will not bore mine ear. 
To hang thy dirty silken shoe-tires there ; 
Nor for thy love will I once gnash a brick, 
Or some pied colours in my bonnet stick. 
But by the chaps of hell, to do thee good, 
I'll freely sp&ad my thrice decocted 

blood. 



The Passionate Shepherd to his Lo^e. 

(This beautiful song was first printed in 1599 in The Passionate Pilgrim as Shak- 
npeare's, but in the following vear is found in England $ Helicon with the name 
Ckr. Marlow appended to it, and foUowed by The Nimph's Reply to the Sheepkeard, and 
Another of the same nature^ made since. The former of these has always hcisn. assigned 
to Sir Walter Raleigh ; but in England s Helicon both have the word Ignoto attached to 
them, which is equivalent to the " Anon." of the present day. Marlowe's fiamous song 
should never be printed without them. I have here given, in the first instance, Uie verskm 
made popular by Isaak Walton, and afterwards the three sister poems o^ied verbatim ti 
Uteratim fix)m Mr. Collier's beautiful reprint of the old Antholc^.] 



Come live with me, and be my love ; 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
lliat hills and valleys, dales and fields. 
Woods or ateepy mountain yields. 



And we wili sit upon the rocks. 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flods 
By shallow rivers, to whose £alls 
Melodious birds sing madrigali. 
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And I will make tbee beds of roses. 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Eml»x>idered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair Unhd slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds 

With coral dasps, and amber-studs: 



And, if these pleasures may thee move^ 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

(Thy silver dishes for thy meat. 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shsdl on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me.) 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sia 
For thy delight each May-morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



The Passionate Sheepheard to his Loue. 



Comb liue with mee, and be my loue 
And we will all the pleasures proue. 
That VaUies, groues, hills and fieldcs. 
Woods, or steepie mountaine yeeldes. 

And wee will sit vpon the Rocks, 
Seeing the Sheepheards feede theyr 

flocks, 
Bv shallow Riuers, to whose falls. 
Melodious byrds sings Madiigalls. 

And I will make thee beds of Roses 
And a thousand fragrant poesies, 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle, 
Imbioydred all with leaues of Mirtle. 



A gowne made of the finest wooU 
Which from our pretty Lambes we pull, 
Fayre lined slippers for the cold : 
With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw, and luie buds, 
With Corall clasps and Amb er studs; 
And if these pleasures iftHj Uii.ii iiiuaa. 
Come liue with mee, and be my loue. 

The Sheepheards Swaines shall daunco 

and sing, 
For thy delight each May-morning, 
Tf these deli^^hts thy mind may moue; 
Then liue with mee, and be my loue. 
Cub. Mablow. 



FINIS. 



The Nimphs Reply to the Sheepheard. 



Ip all the world and loue were young. 
And truth in eueiy Sheepheaxds tongue. 
These pretty pleasures might me moue. 
To liue with wee, and be thy loue. 

Time driues the flocks from field to fold. 
When Riuers rage and Rocks grow 

cold. 
And PhOomell becommeth dombe, 
th» rest oomplaines of cares to come. 



The flowers doe fade and wanton fieldes* 
To wayward winter reckoning yeeldes, 
A honny tongue, a hart of gall. 
Is fimcies spring, but sorrowes &1L 

Thy gounes, thy shooes, thy beds of Roses^ 
Thy cap, thv kirtle, and tny poesies, 
Soone breake, soone wither, soone for- 
gotten : 
In follie ripe, hi reason rotten. 
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Thy belt of straw and luie buddes. 
Thy Corall claspes, and Amber studdes, 
All these m mee no meanes can moue, 
To come to thee, and be thy loue. 



But could youth last, and loue still breede, 
Had ioyes no date, nor age no neede. 
Then these delights my minde might moue. 
To live with thee, and be thy loue. 

IGNOTO. 



nms. 



Another of the same Nature, made since. 



Come Hue with mee, and be my deere. 

And we wiU revel all the yeere. 

In plaines and groaues, on hills and 

dales: 
Where fragrant ayre breedes sweetest 

gales. 

There shall you haue the beauteous Pine, 
The Cedar, and the spreading 'V^ne, 
And all the woods to be a skreene : 
Least PhoBbus kisse my Sonmiers Queene. 

The seate for your disport shall be 
Ouer some Riuer in a tree, 
Where siluer sands and pebbles sing, 
Etemall ditties with the spring. 

There shall you see the Nimphs at play. 
And how the Satires spend the day. 
The fishes gliding on the sands : 
Offering their bdlies to your hands. 

The birds with heauenly tunM throates, 
Possesse woods Ecchoes with sweet 

noates. 
Which to your sences will impart, 
A musique to enflame the hart. 



\^n the bare and leafe-lesse Oake, 
Ine Ring-Doues wooings will prouoke 
A colder blood then you possesse, 
To play with me and doo no lesse. 

In bowers of Laurell trimly dight. 
We will out-weare the silent night. 
While Flora busie is to spread : 
Her richest treasure on our bed. 

Ten thousand Glow-wormes shall attend. 
And all this sparkling lights shall spend, 
All to adome and b^utifie : 
Your lodging with most maiestie. 

Then in mine armes wiU I enclose 
LiUies faire mixture with the Rose, 
Whose nice perfections in loue's play : 
Shall tune me to the highest key. 

Thus as we passe the welcome night, 
In sportliill pleasures and delight. 
The nimble Fairies on the grounds. 
Shall daunce and smg mellodious soundJb 

If these may serue for to entice. 
Your presence to Loues Paradice, 
Then come with me, and be my Deare ; 
And we will then bqgin the yeare. 

lONOTO. 



FINIt. 



^'^^^f^lg^'^ 
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[From •' England's Parnassus." i6oaj 



I WALKED along a stream, forpureness rare, 
Brighter than sunshine; for it did ac- 
quaint 
The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 
That in the p^ble-pavM channel lay. 

No molten crystal, but a richer mine, 

Even Nature's rarest alchymy ran there, — 
Diamonds resolved, and sutistance more 
divine. 
Through whose bright-gliding current 
might appear 

A thousand naked nymphs, whose ivoiy 

shine. 
Enamelling the banks, made them more 

dear 
Than ever was that glorious palace' gate 
Where the day-shining Sun in triumph sate. 



Upon this brim the eglantine and rose, 
^e tamarisk, olive, and the almond 
tree. 

As kind companions, in one union grows, 
Fokling their twining arms, as oft we see 

Turtle-tanght lovers either other dose, 

Lendii^ to dulness feeling sympathy : 
And as a costly valance o'er a bed. 
So did their garland-tops the brook o*er« 
spread. 

Their leaves that diffeied both in shape and 
show. 
Though all were green, 5ret difference such 
in green. 
Like to the checkered bent of Iris' bow. 
Prided the running main, as it hod 
beeih^ 



Dialogue in Verse. 



(This Dialogue was first published by Mr. Collier in his volume of Alleym Papen, 
edited for the Shakespeare Society. The original MS., found amongst the documents of 
Dulwich College, was written in prose on one side Of a sheet of paper, with the name 
•• Kitt Marlowe" inscribed in a modem hand on the back. *' What connexion, if any, 
he may have had with it," says Mr. Collier, "it is impossible to determine, but it was 
obviously worthy of preservation, as a curious stage relic of an earbr date, and unlike any- 
thing else of the kind that has come down to us. The words in brackets were deficient 
in the original, and have been supplied by Mr. Collier. The Dialogue was probably in- 
tended as an interlude in a play, or as an entertainment, terminating with a dance, after 
a play. It is essentialljr dramatic in character ; but it woiUd be rash to speculate upon 
the authorship from the internal evidence. — R. Bell.] 



JACK. 

Sbbst thou not yon fiemnei^s son? 

He hath stolen my love from me, alas 1 
What shall I do? I am undone ; 

Mr heart will ne'er be as it was. 
Oh, but he gives her gay gold rings, 

And tufted gloves [for] holiday, 
And many other goodly things. 

That iiath stoln my love away. 



FRIEND. 

Let hira give her gay gold rings 
Or tufted gloves, were they ne'er so 
[gay]; 
Or were her lovers lords or kings, 
They should not carry the wend 
away. 



J 
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JACK. 

But a' dances wonders well, 

And with his dances stole her love from 
me: 
Yet she wont to say I bore the bell 

For dancing and for courtesy. 

DICK. 

Fie, lusty younker, what do you here, 
Not dancing on the green to-day? 

For Pierce, the farmer's son, I fear, 
Is like to carry your wench away. 

JACK. 

Good Dick, bid them all come hither, 
And tell Pierce, from me beside. 

That, if he think to have the wench. 
Here he stands shall lie with the bride. 



DICK. 

F!e, Nan, why use thy old lover so, 
For any other new-come guest ? 

Thou long time his love did know ; 
Why shouldst thou not use him best ? 



Bonny Dick, I will not forsake 
My bonny Rowland for any gold : 

If he can dance as well as Pierce, 
He shall have my heart in hold. 

PIERCE. 

Why, then, my hearts, let's to this gear ; 

And by dancing I may won 
My Nan, whose love I hold so dear 

As any realm under the suzl 

GENTLEMAN. 

Then, gentles, ere I speed from hence, 

I will be so bold to dance 
A turn or two without offence; 

For, as I was walking along by chance, 
I was told you did agree. 

FRIEND. 

Tis true, good sir ; and this is she 
Hopes your worship comes not to crave 
her; 

For she hath lovers two or three. 
And he that dances best must have her. 



GENTLEMAN. 

How say you, sweet, will you dance with 
me? 
And you [shall] have both land and [hill] ; 
My love shall want nor gold nor fee. 

NAN. 

I thank you, dr, for your good will. 
But one of these my love must be : 

I'm but a homely country maid. 
And far unfit for your degree : 

[To dance with you I am afraid.] 

FRIEND. 

Take her, good sir, by the hand, 
As she is fairest : were she fairer. 

By this dance you shall imderstand. 
He that can win her is like to wear her. 

FOOL. 

And saw you not [my] Nan to-day, 
My mother's maid have you not seen ? 

My pretty Nan is gone away 
To seek her love upon the green. 

[I cannot see her 'mong so many :] 

She shall have me, if she have any. 



Welcome, sweetheart, and welcome here^ 
Welcome, my [true] love, now to me. 

This is my love [and my darling dear]. 
And that my husband [soon] must be. 

And boy, when thou com'st home, thou'lt see 

Thou art as welcome home as he. 

GENTLEMAN. 

Why, how now, sweet Nan ? I hope you 
jest. 

NAN. 

No, by my troth, I love the fool the best : 
And if you be jealous, God give you good;- 

night 1 
I fear you're a gelding, you cs^)er so light 

GENTLEMAN. 

I thought she had jested and meant but a 

fable. 
But now do I see she hath played with his 

bable. 
I wish all my friends by me to take heed. 
That a fool come not near you when fou 

mean to speed. 

t4l 
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In obltum honoratissimi viri, Rogeri Manwoodj Militis, 
Quacstorii Reginalis Capitalis Baronis. 



NocnvAGi terror, ganeonis tristeflagellum, 
Et Jovb Alcides, ilgido vullurque latroni, 
UmA sabt^tur. Scderum, gaudete, ne- 

potesl 
InsoQS, luctificft sparsis oervioe capOlis, 
Hange 1 fori lumen, venerandse noria legis, 
Ocddit: heu, secum eflfoetas A<merontis ad 

oras 



Multa abiit virtus. Pro tot virtutibus uni, 
Livor, parce viro ; non andadssimus esto 
Illius in dneres, cujus tot millia vultus 
Mortalium attonuit: sic cnm te nnnta 

Ditis 
Vulneret ezsanguis, felidter ossa quiescant, 
Famaque marmord superet monumenta 

sepulcri. 



pilr. Collier found this Epitaph, with Marlowe's name attached, on the back of the 
title-page of a copy of the Z029 edition of Hero and Leander, Sir Roger Man wood was 
bom at Sandwidi in 1525, and may have been an early Kentish acquaintance of 
Marlowe's. He was appointed Chief Baron of the Ezdiequer in 1578. and died 
December Z4th, 1592. This Epitaph, therefore, must have been written within the Usi 
six months of Manowe's life ; unless, indeed, the Judge, who erected his own monumenl 
while stfll alive, had also taken the precaution to procure an Epitaph in advance.] 
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TO HIS KIND AND TRUE FRIEND, EDWARD BLUNT. 

Blunt, I pnrfxjse to be bliint with you, and, out of my dulness, to encounter you with 
a Dedication in memory of that pure elemental wit, Chr. Marlowe, whose ghost or 
genius is to be seen walk the Churchyard in, at the least, three or four sheets. Methinks 
should presently look wild now, and grow humorously frantic upon Uie taste of it. 



well, lest you should, let me tell you, thlT spirit was sometime a familiar of your own, 
Lucan* s First Book transihted; which, in regard of your old right in it, I have raised in 
the circle of your patronage. But stay now, Edward : if I mistake not, you are to ac* 
commodate yourself with some few instructions, touching the property of a patron, that 
you are not yet possessed of ; and to study them for your better |^ace, as our gallants do 
fashions. First, you must be proud, and think you have ment enough in vou, though 
you are ne'er so empty ; then, when I bring you the book, take physic, ana keep state ; 
assign me a time by your man to come again ; and, afore the day, be sure to have 
changed your lodging ; in the mean time sleep little, and sweat witii the invention of 
some pitiiul dry jest or two, which you mav happen to utter, with some httle, or not at 
all, marking of your friends, when you have found a place for them to come in at ; 
or, if by chance something has dropped from you worth the taking up, weary all that 
come to you with the often repetition of it ; censure scoroAilly enough, and somewhat 
like a travdler; commend nothing, lest you discredit your (that which you would seem 
to have) judgment. These things, if you can mould yourself to them, Ned, I make no 
question but they will not become you. One special virtue in our patrons of these days I 
have promised myself you shall fit excellentlv, which is, to give nothing ; yes, thy love I 
will challenge as my peculiar object, both in this, and, I hope, many more succeeding 
offices. FareweU : I affect not the worid should measure my thoughts to thee by a scale 
of this nature : leave to think good of me when I fall from thee. 

Thine in all rites of perfect friendship, 

Thomas Thorpe. 



Wars worse than civil on Thessalian 
plains, 

And outrage strangling law, and people 
strong. 

We sing, whose conquering swords their 
own breasts lanced. 

Armies allied, the kingdom's league up- 
rooted, 

Th' affrighted world's force bent on public 
spoil, 

Tlumpets and drums, like deadly threaten- 
ing other. 

Eagles alike displayed, darts answering 
darts. 
Romans, what madness, what huge lust 
of war. 

Hath made barbarians drunk with Latin 
blood? 



Now Babvlon, proud through our spoil, 

should stoop. 
While slaughtered Crassus' ghost walks un- 

revenged. 
Will ye wage war, for which you shall not 

triumph? 
Ah mel oh, what a world c^ land and 

sea 
Might they have won whom civil broils have 

slain I 
As far as Titan springs, where night dims 

heaven. 
Ay, to the torrid zone where mid-day 

bums. 
And where stiff winter, whom no spring re 

solves 
Fetters the Euxine Sea with chains of ice ; 
Scy thia and wild Armenia have been yoked* 
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And they of NiliB* mootb, if there live 

any. 
Rome, if thoa take delight in impiotis 

war, 
First conquer all the earth, then turn thy 

force 
Agaiiist thyself: as yet thoa want'st not 

foes. 
That DOW the walls of houses half-reared 

totter, 
That rampires fallen down, hnge heaps of 

stone 
lie in our towns, that houses are aban- 
doned, 
And few live that behold their ancient 

seats; 
Ttalv many veais hath lien untilled 
And choked with thorns ; that greedy earth 

wants hinds; — 
Fierce Pynfaus, neither thou nor Hannibal 
Art cause ; no foreign foe could so afflict 

us: 
These plagues arise from wreak of dvil 

power. 
But if for Neroi then unborn, the Fates 
Would find no other means, and gods not 

slightly 
Purchase mmiortal thrones, nor Jove joyed 

heaven 
Until the eruel giants' war was done ; 
We plain not. Heavens, but gladly bear 

these evils 
For Nero's sake: Pharsalia groan with 

slaughter, 
And Carthage' souls be glutted with our 

bloodsl 
At Munda let the dreadful battles join ; 
Add, Caetar, to these ills, Perusian famine, 
The Mutin toils, the fleet at Leuca sunk. 
And cruel field near burning i£tna fought 1 
Yet Rome is much bound to these dvil 

arms. 
Which made thee emperor. Thee (seeing 

thou, being okU 
Must shine a star) shall heaven (whom thou 

k>vest) 
Recdve with shouts ; where thou wilt reign 

asking, 
Or mount the Sun's flame-bearing chariot. 
And with bright restless fire compass the 

earth. 
Undaunted though her former guide be 

changed; 
Nature and every power shall give thee 

place. 
What god it please thee be, or where to 

sway. 
But neither choose the north t' erect thy 



Not yet the adverse reeking southern 

pole. 
Whence thou shouldst view thy Rome with 

squinting beams. 
If any one part of vast heaven thou swayest, 
The burdened axis with thy force will 

bend: 
The midst is best; that place is pure and 

bright; 
There, Caesar, mayst thou shine, and no 

cloud dim thee. 
Then men from war shall lude in league 

and ease. 
Peace through the w(^d fix>m Jamis' £eum 

shall fly. 
And bolt the brazen gates with bars of 

iron. 
Thou, Caesar, at this instant art my god : 
Thee if I invocate. I shall not need 
To crave A^llo'^Taud or Bacchus' hdp ; 
Thy power inspires the Muse that sings this 

vrar. 
The causes first I purpose to unfold 
Of these garboils, whence springs a long 

discourse; 
And what made madding peoi^ shake off 

peace. 
The Fates are envious, high seats quickly 

perish. 
Under great burdens falls are ever grievous : 
Rome was so great it could not bear itsdt 
So when this world's compounded union 

breaks. 
Time ends, and to old Chaos all things 

turn, 
Confiis6d stars shall meet, odestial fire 
Fleet on the floods, the earth shoulder the 

sea. 
Affording it no shore, and Phoebe's wain 
Chase Phoebus, and enraged affect his 

place. 
And strive to shine by day, and full of 

strife 
Dissolve the engines of the broken world. 
All great things crush themsdves ; such end 

the gods 
Allot the height of honour ; men so strong 
By land and sea, no foreign force could 

ruin. 
Oh, Rome, thyself art cause of all these 

evils. 
Thyself thus shivered out to three men's 

shares! 
Dire league of partners in a kingdom last 

not. 
Oh, faintly-joined friends, with ambition 

blind. 
Why join you force to share the world bo* 

twixt you? 



J 
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While the earth the sea, and air the earth 

sustains* 
While Titan strives against the world's 

swift course, 
Or Cynthia, night's queen, waits upon the 

day, 
Shall never faith be found in fellow kings : 
Dominion cannot suffer partnership. 
This need[s] no foreign proof nor far-fet 

story: 
Rome's infant walls were steeped in brothei^s 

blood; 
Nor then was land or sea, to breed sudi 

hate; 
A town with one poor church set them at 

odds. 
Caesar's and Pompey's jarring love soon 

ended, 
Twas peace against their wills; betwixt 

them both 
Stepped Crassus in. Even as the slender 

isthmus 
Betwixt the ^gaean and the Ionian sea 
Keeps eadi from other, but being worn 

away, 
They both biurst out, and each encounter 

other; 
So whenas Crassus* wretched death, who 

stayed them, 
Had filled Assyrian Carra's walls with 

blood, 
His loss made way tor Roman outrages. 
P^urthians, /afflict us more than ye sup- 
pose; 
Being conquered, we are plagued with civil 

war. 
Swords share our empire: Fortune, that 

made Rome 
Govern the earth, the sea, the world itself, 
Would not admit two lords ; for Julia, 
Snatched hence by cruel Fates, with ominous 

howb 
Bare down to hell her son, the pledge of 

peace, 
And all baiuls of that death-presaging 

alliance. 
Julia, had heaven given thee longer life. 
Thou hadst restrained thy headstrong hus- 
band's r^e, 
Yea, and thy father too, and, swords thrown 

down. 
Made all shake hands, as once the Sabines 

did: 
Thy death broke amity, and trained to 

war 
These captains emulous of each other's 
, . gtory. 
Thou fear'd'st, great Pompey, that late deeds 

would dim 



Old triumphs, and that Caesar's conquering 

France 
Would dash the wreath thou war'st for 

pirates' wrack : 
Thee war's use stirred, and thoughts that 

always scorned 
A second place. Pompey could bide no 

equal, 
Nor Csesar no superior : which of both 
Had justest cause, unlawful 'tis to judge: 
Each side had great partakers; Caesar^s 



The gods abetted, Cato liked the other. 

Both differed mudu Pompey was strook in 
years, 

And by long rest forgot to manage arms, 

And, being popular, sought by liberal gifts 

To gain the light unstable commons' love. 

And joyed to hear his theatre's applause : 

He lived secure, boasting his former deeds. 

And thought his name sufficient to upirold 
him: 

Like to a tall oak in a fruitful field. 

Bearing old spoils and conquerors' monu- 
ments. 

Who, though his root be weak, and his own 
weight 

Keep hun within the ground, his arms ad 
bare. 

His body, not his boughs, send forth « 
shade: 

Though every Uast it nod, and seem to 
fall. 

When all the woods about stand bolt up- 
right. 

Yet he alone is held in reverence. 

Caesar's renown for war was less ; he rest- 
less. 

Shaming to strive but where he did sub- 
due; 

When ire or hope provoked, heady, and 
bold; 

At all times charging home, and making 
havoc ; 

Urging his fortune, trusting in the gods. 

Destroying what withstood his proud de- 
sires. 

And glad when blood and ruin made him 
way: 

So thunder, which the wind tears from the 
clouds. 

With crack of riven air and hideous sound 

Filling the world, leaps out and throws 
forth fire. 

Affrights poor fearful men, and blasts their 
eyes 

With overthwarting flames, and raging 
shoots 

Aloogst the air, and, not resisting 11^ 
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Falls, and returns, and shivers where it 

lights. 
Such humours stirred them tq> : but this 

war's seed 
Was even the same that wracks all great 

dominions. 
When Fortune made us lords of all, wealth 

flowed, 
And then we grew licentioos and rude ; 
The soldiers' prey and rapine brought in 

riot; 
Men took delight in jewels, bouses, 

plate. 
And scorned okl sparing diet, and ware 

robes 
Too light for women; Poverty, who 

hatched 
Rome's greatest wits, was loathed, and all 

the world 
Ransacked for gold, which breeds the world 

decay: 
And then large limits had their butting 

lands; 
The ground, which Curius and Camillus 

trn^i, 

Was stretched unto the fields of hinds 

unknown. 
Again, this people could not brook calm 

peace; 
Them freedom without war might not 

suffice: 
Qnarrds were rife; greedy desire, still 

poor, 
Did vile deeds ; then 'twas worth the price 

of blood, 
And deemed renown, to spoil their native 

townl 
Force mastered right, the strongest governed 

an; 
Hence came it that th edicts were over- 
ruled. 
That laws were broke, tribunes with con- 
suls strove. 
Sale made of offices, and people's voices 
Bought by themselves and sold, and eveiy 

year 
Frauds and corruption in the Fiekl of 

Mars; 
Hence interest and devouring usury sprang. 
Faith's breach, and hence came war, to 

most men welcome. 
Now Csesar overpassed the snowy Alps ; 
His mind was troubled, and he aimed at 

war: 
And coming to the ford of RuUcon, 
At night in dreadful vision fearful Rome 
Mourning s^ypeared, whose hoary hairs were 

torn. 
And on her turret-bearing head dispersed. 



And arms all naked; who, vrith broken 

sighs. 
And staring, thus bespoke: "What mean'sl 

thou, Cassar? 
Whither goes my standard? Romans if 

ye be 
And bear true hearts, stay here 1" This 

spectacle 
Stroke Caesar's heart with fear ; his hair 

stood up. 
And faintness numbed his steps there on 

the brink. 
He thus cried out : **Thou thunderer that 

guard'st 
Rome's mighty walls, built on Tarpeian 

rock! 
Ye gods of Phrygia and Itllus* line, 
Qumnus' rites, and Latian Jove advanced 
On Alba hill 1 Oh, vestal flames 1 oh. 

Rome, 
My thought's sole goddess, aid mine enter- 
prise! 
I hate thee not, to thee my conquests 

stoop: 
Caesar is thine, so please it thee, thy 

soldier. 
He, he afflicts Rome that made me Rome's 

foe." 
This said, he, laying aside all lets of war. 
Approached the swelling stream with drum 

and ensign: 
Like to a lion of scorched desert Afric, 
Who, seeing hunters, pauseth till feU 

wrath 
And kingly rage increase, then having 

whisked 
His tail athwart his back, and crest heaved 

\^thjaws wide-open ghastly roaring out. 
Albeit the Moor's light javelin or his spear 
Sticks in his side, yet runs upon the hunter. 

In summer-time the purple Rubicon, 
Which issues from a small spring, is but 

shallow. 
And creeps along the vales, dividing Just 
The t)ounds of Italy from Cisalj^e France. 
But now the winter's wrath, and watery 

moon 
Being three days old, enforced the flood to 

swell. 
And frozen Alps thawed with resobring 

winds. 
The thunder-hoofed horse, in a crookU 

line. 
To scape the violence of the stream, finl 

vraded; 
Which being broke, the foot had mg$ 

passage. 
As soon as Csesar got unto the btnk 



J 
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And bounds of Italy, "Here, here/' saith 

he, 
**An end of peace; here end polluted 

laws I 
Hence, leagues and covenants 1 Fortune, 

thee I follow! 
War and the Destinies shall try my cause.*' 
This said, the restless general through the 

dark, 
Swifter than bullets thrown from Spanish 

slings, 
Or darts which Parthians backward shoot, 

marched on ; 
And then, when Lucifer did shine alone, 
And some dim stars, he Ariminum entered. 
Day rose, and viewed these tumults of the 

war : 
Whether the gods or blustering south were 

cause 
I know not, but the doudv air did frown. 
The soldiers having won the market-place. 
There spread the colours, with confused 

noise 
Of trumpet's dang, shrill comets, whistling 

fifes. 
The people started; young men left their 

beds. 
And snatched arms near their household- 
gods htmg up, 
Such as peace jridds ; worm-eaten leathern 

targets. 
Through which the wood peered, headless 

dstfts, old swords 
Vfiih ugly teeth of black rust foully scarred. 
But seemg white eagles, and Rome's flags 

well known, 
And lofty Caesar in the thickest throng. 
They shook for fear, and cold benumbed 

their limbs. 
And muttering much, thus to themsdves 

oomplainra : 
"Oh walls unfortunate, too near to France I 
Predestinate to ruin I all lands dse 
Have stable peace : here war's rage first be- 
gins; 
We bide the first brunt. Safer might we 

dwdl 
Under the frosty bear, or parching east. 
Waggons or tents, than in this frontier 

town. 
We first sustained the uproars of the Gauls 
And furious Cimbrians, and of Carthage 

Moors: 
As oft as Rome was sacked, here 'gan the 

spoil." 
Thus sighing whispered they, and none 

durst sp«Uc, 
And show their fear or grief; but as the 

fidds 



When bhds are silent thorough winter's 

rage. 
Or sea far from the land, so all were whist. 
Now lieht had quite dissolved the misty 

night. 
And Caesar's mind unsettled musmg stood ; 
But gods and fortune pridced him to this 

war. 
Infringing all excuse of modest shame. 
And labouring to approve his quarrel good. 
The angry senate, urging Gracchus' deeds. 
From doubtfril Rome wrongly expelled the 

tribunes 
That crossed them : both which now ap- 
proached the camp. 
And with them Curio, sometime tribune 

too, 
One that was fee'd for Caesar, and whose 

tongue 
Could tune the people to the nobles' mind. 
"Caesar," said he, "while doquence pre- 
vailed. 
And I might plead, and draw the commons* 

minds 
To favour thee, against the senate's will. 
Five years I lengthened thy command in 

France; 
But law being put to silence by the wars. 
We, from our houses driven, most willingly 
Sufiered exile : let thy sword bring us 

home. 
Now, while their part is weak and fears, 

march hence: 
Where men are ready, lingering ever hurts. 
In ten years wonn'st thou France : Rome 

may be won 
With far less toil, and jret the honour's 

more ; 
Few battles fought with prosperous success 
May bring her down, and with her all Uie 

world. 
Nor shalt thou triumph when thou com'st to 

Rome, 
Nor Capitol be adorned with sacred bavs ; 
Envy denies all ; with thy blood must thou 
Aby thy conquest past : the son decrees 
To expd the father : share the world thou 

canst not: 
Enjoy it all thou mayst. " Thus Curio spake ; 
And therewith Caesar, prone enough to war. 
Was so incensed as are Eleus' steeds 
With damours, who, though locked and 

chained in stalls. 
Souse down the walls, and make a passage 

forth. 
Straight summoned he his several companies 
Unto the standard : his grave look appeased 
The wrestling tumult, and right hand made 

silence; 
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And thus be spake: "You that with me 

have borne 
A thousand brunts, and tried me foil ten 

years, 
See DOW they quit our bloodshed in the 

north, 



Speak, when shall this thy long-usurped 
power end? 

What end of mischief? SyUa teadiing 
thee. 

At last learn, wretdi, to leave thy mo- 
narchy! 



Our friends' death, and our wounds, our , What, now Sidlianpiiates are suppressed, 
wintering ; And jaded king of Pontus pdsoned slam. 



Under the Alpsl 

arms 
As if the Carthage Hannibal were near 
Cornets of horse are mustered for 

field; 



Rome rageth now in . Must Pompe^ as his last foe plume on me, 
; Because at his command I wound not up 
; My conquering eagles? say I merit naught, 
the , Yet, for long service done, reward these 



Woods turned to ships; both land and sea And so tbej triumph, be't with whom ye 



against us. 
Had foreign wars 31-thrived, or wrathful 

France 
Pursued us hither, how were we bested. 
When, coming conqueror, Rome afiSicts me 

thus? 
Let come their leader whom long peace 

hath quailed. 
Raw soldiers lately pressed, and troc^ of 

gowns. 
Babbling Marcellus, Cato whom fools re- 
verence 1 
Must Pompey's followers, with strangers' 

aid 
(Whom from his youth he bribed), needs 

make him king ? 
And shall he triumph long before his time, 
And, having once got &d, still shall he 



What ^ouM I talk of men's com reaped by 
force, 

And by him kept of purpose for a dearth ? 

Who sees not war sit by the quivering 
judge, 

And sentence given in rings of naked swords. 

And laws assailed, and armed men in the 
senate? 

Twas his troop hemmed in Milo being ac- 
cused; 

And now, lest age might wane his state, he 
casts 

For civH war, wherein through use he's 
known 

To exceed his master, that arch-traitor 
Sylla. 

As brood of barbarous tigers, having lapp 

The blood of many a herd, whilst with thdr 
dams 

Thw kennelled in Hyrcania, evermore 

Will rage and prey; so Pompey, thou, 
having licked 

Warm gore from Sylla's sword, art yet 
athiist: 

Jaws fieshed with blood continue mur- 
derous. 



win. 

Whither now shall these okl bkxxUess soab 
repair? 

What seau for their deserts? wbaX store of 
ground 

For servitors to till? what colonies 

To rest their bones ? say, Pompey, are these 
worse 

Than pirates of Sicilia? they had houses. 

Spread, spread these flags that ten years* 
space have conquered I 

Let's use our tried force: they that now 
thwart right. 

In wars will y^d to wrong: the gods are 
with us; 

Neither spoU nor kingdom sctk we by these 
arms. 

But Rome, at thraldom's feet, to lid from 
^rrants." 

This spoke, none answered, but a murmur- 
ing buzz 

Th' unstable people made : their household- 
gods 

And love to Rome (though slau^ter steeled 
their hearts. 

And minds were prone} restrained them; 
but war's love 

And Caesar's awe dashed all. ThenLaelips, 

The chief centurion, crowned with oaken 
leaves 

For saving of a Roman citizen. 

Stepped forth, and cried : " Chief leader ci 
Rome's force. 

So be, I may be bold to speak a truth, 

We grieve at this thy patKnce and delay. 

What, doubt'st thou us? even now when 
youthful blood 

Pricks forth our lively bodies, and strong 
arms 

Can mainly throw the dart, wilt thou en- 
dure 

These purple grooms, that senate's tyraimy? 

Is conquest got by civil war so heinous ? 

Well, lead us, then, to Syrtes' desert shora^ 

Or Scythia, or hot libya's thirsty sands. 
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This band, that all behind us might be 

quailed, 
Hath with thee passed the swelling ooean, 
And swept the foaming breast of Arctic 

Rhene. 
Love over-rules my will ; I must obey thee, 
Caesar: he whom I hear thy trumpets 

charge, 
I hold no Roman ; by these ten blest ensign^ 
And all thy several triumphs, shouldst thou 

bid me 
Entomb my sword within my brother's 

bowels, 
Or father's throat, or women's groaning 

womb. 
This hand, albeit unwilling, should perform 

it; 
Or rob the gods, or sacred temples fire, 
These troops should soon piill down the 

church of Jove ; 
If to encamp on Tuscan Tiber's streams, 
I'll boldly quarter out the fields of Rome : 
What walls thou wilt be levelled to the 

groimd. 
These hands shall thrust the ram, and make 

them fly, 
Albeit the city thou wouldst have so razed 
Be Rome itsell" Here every band ap- 
plauded, 
And, with their hands held up, all jointly 

cried 
They'll follow Where he please. The shouts 

rent heaven. 
As when against pine-bearing Ossa's rocks 
Beats Thracian Boreas, or when trees, bowed 

down 
And rustling, swing up as the wind fets 

breath. 
When Caesar saw his army prone to war, 
And Fates so bent, lest sloth and long delay 
Might cross him, he withdrew his troops 

from France, 
And in all quarters musters men for Rome. 
They by Lemannus' nook forsook their 

tents; 
They whom the Lingones foiled with painted 

spears. 
Under the rocks by crooked Vogesus; 
And many came from shallow IsEira, 
Who, running long, falls in a greater flood. 
And, ere he sees the sea, loseth his name; 
The yellow Ruthens left their garrisons ; 
Mild Atax glad it bears not Roman boats, 
And frontier Varus that the camp is far, 
Stot aid ; so did Alcides' port, whose seas 
Eat hollow rocks, and where the north-west 

wind 
Nor zephyr rules not, but the north alone 
Turmoils the coast, and enterance forbids ; 



And others came from that uncertain shore 
Which is nor sea nor land, but ofttimes 

both, 

And changeth as the ocean ebbs and flows ; 
Whether the sea rolled always from that 

point 
Whence the wind blows, still forced to and 

fro; 
Or that the wandering main follow the 

moon; 

Or flaming Titan, feeding on the deep. 
Pulls them aloft, and makes the surge kiss 

heaven ; 
Philosophers, look you ; for unto me. 
Thou cause, whate'er thou be whom God 

assigns 
This great eflect, art hid. They came that 

dwell 
By Nemes' fields and banks of Satirus, 
Where Tarbell's winding shores embrace 

the sea ; 

The Santons that rejoice in Caesar's love ; 
Those of Bituriges, and light Axon pikes ; 
And they of Rhene and Leuca, cunning 

darters, 
And Sequana that well could manage 

steeds; 
The Belgians apt to govern British cars ; 
Th' Avemi too, which boldly feign them- 
selves 
The Romans' brethren, sprung of Ilian 

race; 
The stubborn Nervians stained with Cotta's 

blood; 
And Vangions who, like those of Sarmata, 
Wear open slops ; and fierce Batavians, 
Whom trumpet's clang incites; and those 

that dwell 
By Cinga's stream, and where swift Rhodar 

nus 
Drives Araris to sea ; they near the hills, 
Under whose hoary rocks Gehenna hangs ; 
And, Trevier, thou being glad that wars are 

past thee ; 
And you, late-shorn Ugurians, who were 

wont 
In large-spread hair to exceed the rest ot 

France; 
And where to Hesus and fell Mercury 
They offer human flesh, and where Jo«B 

seems 
Bkxxiy like Dian, whom the Scythians serve. 
And you, French Bardi, whose inunortal 

pens 
Renown the valiant souls slam in your 

wars, 
Sit safe at home and chant sweet poesy. 
And, Druides, you now in peace renew 
Your barbarous customs and sinister lilMS 
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In unfelled woods and .sacred groves you 

dweU; 
And only gods and heavenly powers you 

know, 
Or only know you nothing; for you hokl 
That souls pass not to silent Erebus 
Or Pluto's bloodless kingdom, but else- 
where 
Resume a body; so (if truth you sing) 
Death brings long life. Doubtless these 

northern men. 
Whom death, the greatest of all fears, af- 
fright not. 
Are blest by such sweet error; this makes 

them 
Run on the sword's point, and desire to die. 
And shame to spare life which being lost is 

won. 
You likewise that repulsed the Caj^c foe, 
March towards R<»ne ; and you, fierce men 

of Rhene, 
Leaving your countnr open to the spoil. 
These bemg come, their huge power made 

him bold 
To manage greater deeds; the bordering 

towns 
He garrisoned; and Italy he filled with 

soldiers. 
Vain fame increased true fear, and did in- 
vade 
The people's minds, and laid before their 

eves 
Slaughter to come, and swiftly bringing 

news 
Of i>resent war, made many lies and tales : 
One swears his troops of daring horsemen 

fou&^ht 
Upon Mevania's plain, where bulls are 

grazed: 
Other that Caesar's barbarous bands were 

spread 
Along Nar flood that into liber falls, 
And that his own ten ensigns and the rest 
Marched not entirely, and jret hid the 

ground; 
And that he*s much changed, looking wild 

and big, 
And fiEur more barbarous than the French, 

|i i:$ vassals; 
And that he lags bdiind with them, of pur- 
pose. 
Bom 'twixt the Alps and Rhene, which he 

hath brought 
From out thdr northern parts, and that 

Rome, 
He looking on, by these men should be 

sacked. 
Thus in his fright did eadi man strengthen 

fiEune, 



And, without ground, feared what them- 
selves had feigned. 

Nor were the conmions only strook to 
heart 

M^th this vahi terror; but the coort, the 
senate. 

The fothers selves leaped from their seats, 
and, flying. 

Left hateful war decreed to both the consuls. 

Then, with their fear and danger all- 
distract. 

Their sway of flight carries the heady rout. 

That in chained troops break forth at eveiy 
port: 

You would have thought thehr houses had 
been fired. 

Or, dropoing-ripe, ready to fall with ruiiL 

So rushed the inconsiderate multitude 

Thorough the city, hurried headlong on. 

As if the only hc^ that did remain 

To their afflictions were t' abandon Rome. 

Look how, wbea stormy Auster from the 
breach 

Of Libyan Syrtes rolls a monstrous wave. 

Which makes the mainsail fell wiUi hidgout 
sound. 

The pilot from the helm leaps in the sea. 

And mariners, albeit the keel be sound. 

Shipwreck themselves; even so, the dty 
left. 

All rise in arms ; ncM* could the bed-rid pa- 
rents 

Keep back their sons, or Somen's tears 
their husbands : 

They stayed not either to pray or sacrifice ; 

Their household-gods restrain them not; 
none lingered, 

As loth to leave Rome whom they held so 
dear: 

Th* irrevocable people fly in troops. 

Oh, gods, that easy grant men great estates, 

But hardly grace to keep them 1 Rome, that 
flows 

\^th dtisens and captives, and would hold 

The world, were it t^ether, is by cov^ards 

Left as a prey, now Oesar doth approach. 

When Romans are besieged by foreiga 
foes, 

With sleaider trench they escape night-stra- 
tagems. 

And sudden rampire raised of turf snatched 
up. 

Would make them sleep securely in their 
tents. 

Thou, Rome, at name of war runn'st from 
thyself. 

And wilt not trust thy dty-walls one night : 

Well might these fear, when Pompey feared 
and fled. 
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Now evennore, lest some one hope might 
ease 

The commons' jangling minds, apparent 
signs arose, 

Strange sights appeared ; the angiy threa- 
tening gods 

Filled both the earth and seas with prodi- 
gies. 

Great store of strange and unknown stars 
were seen 

Wandering about the north, and rings of 
fire 

FI7 in the air, and dreadful bearded stars, 

And comets that presage the fall of king- 
doms; 

The flattering sky glittered in often flames, 

And sundry nery meteors blazed in heaven. 

Now spear-like long, now like a spreading 
torch; 

Lightning in silence stole forth without 
douds. 

And, from the northern climate snatching 
fire. 

Blasted the Capitol ; the lesser stars. 

Which wont to run their course through 
empty night. 

At noon-day mustered; Phoebe, having 
filled 

Her meeting horns to match her brother's 
Ught, 

Strook with th' earth's sadden shadow, 
waxM pale ; 

Titan himscOf, throned in the midst of hea- 
ven. 

His burning chariot plunged in sable clouds, 

And whelmed the world in darkness, making 
men 

Despair of day, as did Thvestes' town, 

Mycenae, Phoebus flying through the east. 

Fierce Muldber unbanid .£tna's gate. 

Which flamdd not on high, but headlong 
pitched 

Her btuning head on bending Hespery. 

Coal black Charybdis whirled a sea of 
blood. 

Fierce masthres howled. The vestal fires 
went out; 

The flame in Alba, consecrate to Jove, 

Parted in twain, and with a double point 

Rose, like the Theban brothers' funeral fire. 

The earth went off her hinges; and the 
Alps 

Shook the old snow fix^m off their trembling 
laps. 

The ocean swelled as high as Spanish Calpe 

Or Atlas' head. Their saints and house- 
hold gods 

Sweat tears, to show the travails of their 
city: 



Crowns fell from holy statues. Ominous 

birds 
Defiled the day ; and wild beasts were seen. 
Leaving the woods, lodge in the streets of 

Rome. 
Cattle were seen that muttered human 

speech; 
Prodigious births with more and ugly joints 
Than nature gives, whose sight appaJs the 

mother ; 
And dismal prophecies were spread abroad : 
And they whom fierce Bellona's fiuy moves 
To wound their arms, sing vengeance; 

Cybel's priests. 
Curling their blooidy locks, howl dreadfid 

thm^. 
Souls quiet and appeased sighed firom their 

graves; 
Clashing of arms was heard ; inuntrod woods 
Shrill voices Sebright ; and ghosts encounter 

men. 
Those that inhabited the suburb-fields 
Fled : foul E^nnys stalked about the walls. 
Shaking her snal^ hair and crookM pine 
With flaming top ; much like that hellish 

fiend 
Which made the stem Lycurgus wound his 

thigh. 
Or fierce Agave mad ; or like Megsera 
That scared Alcides, when by Juno's task 
He had before looked Pluto in the face. 
Trumpets were heard to sound ; and with 

what noise 
An armM battle joins, such and more 

strange 
Black night brought forth in secret Sylla's 

ghost 
Was seen to walk, singing sad oracles ; 
And Marius' head above coldTav'ron peering. 
His grave broke open, did affright the boors. 
To these ostents, as their old custom was. 
They call th' Etrurian augurs : amongst 

whom 
The gravest, Arruns, dwelt in forsaken 

Luca, 

Well-skilled in pyromanor ; one that knew 
The hearts of be»sts, and flight of wander- 
ing fowls. 
First he commands such monsters Nature 

hatched 
Against her kind, the barren mules' loathed 

issue, 
To be cut forth and cast in dismal fires ; 
Then, that the trembling citizens should 

walk 

About the city ; then, the sacred priests 
That with divine lustration fmrged the walls. 
And went the round, in and without the 

tO¥m; 



J 
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Next, aninferiortroop, intucked-up vestures. 
After the Gabine manner ; then, the nuns 
And thdr veiled matron, who alone might 

vicu' 
Minerva's statue ; then, they that keep and 

read 
Sibylla's secret works, and wash their saint 
In Almo's flood ; next, leamM augurs 

follow ; 
^>ollo's soothsayers, and Jove's feasting 

priests; 
The skipping Salii with shields like wedges ; 
And Flamens last, with net-work woollen 

veils. 
While these thus in and out had drded 

Rome, 
Look what the lightning blasted, Arruns 

takes, 
And it inters with murmurs dolorous, 
And calls the place Bidental. On the altar 
He lays a ne'er-yoked bull, and pours doym 

wine. 
Then crams salt leaven on his crookdd knife : 
The beast long struggled, as being like to 

prove 
An awkward sacrifice ; but by the horns 
The quick priest pulled him on his knees, 

and slew him : 
No vein sprung out, but from the jrawning 

gash, 
Instead of red blood, wallowed venomous 

gore. 
These direful signs made Arruns stand 

amazed, 
And searching farther for the god's dis- 
pleasure. 
The very colour scared him ; a dead black- 
ness 
Ran through the blood, that turned it all to 

jelly. 
And stained the bowels with dark loathsome 

spots; 
The liver swelled with filth ; and every vein 
Did threaten horror from the host of Caesar ; 
A small thin skin contained the vital parts ; 
The heart stirred not ; and from the gaping 

liver 
Squeezed matter through the caul ; the en- 
trails peered ; 
And which (ah me !) ever pretendeth ill. 
At Uiat bunch where the hver is, appeared 
A knob of flesh, whereof one half did look 
Dead and discolom«d, the other lean and 

thin. 
By these he seeing what mischiefs must ensue. 
Cried out, " Oka gods, I tremble to imfold 
What you intend I great Jove is now dis- 
pleased; 
And in the breast of this slain bull are crept 



Th' infernal powers. My fear tiansceDds 

my words; 
Yet more will happen than I can unfold : 
Turn all to good, be augiuy vain, and Tages, 
Th' art's master, fiEilse 1" 'rhus,inam1:Mgiious 

terms 
Involving all, did Arruns darkly sing*. 
But Figulus, more seen in heavenly mysteries, 
Whose like ^Egyptian Memphis never had 
For skill in stars and tuneful planeting. 
In this sort spake: '*The world's swift 

course is lawless 
And casual ; all the stars at random range ; 
Or if Fate rule them, Rome, thy citizens 
Are near some plague. What mischief shall 

ensue? 
Shall townsbe swallowed? shall the thickened 

air 
Become intemperate? shall the earth be 

barreni 
Shall water be congealed and turned to ke? 
Oh, gods, what death prepare ye? with 

what plague 
Mean ye to rage ? the death of many men 
Meets in one period. If cold noisome 

Saturn 
Were now exalted, and with blue beams 

shined. 
Then Ganymede would renew Deucalion's 

flood. 
And in the fleeting sea the earth be drenched. 
Oh, Phoebus, shouldst thou with thy rajs 

now singe 
The fell Nemaean beast, th' earth would be 

fired. 
And heaven tormented with thy chafingheat : 
But thy fires hurt not. Mars, 'tis thou in- 

flam'st 
The threatening Scorpion with the burning 

taU, 
And fir'st his cleyes : why art thou thus en- 
raged? 
Kind Jupiter hath low declined himself; 
Venus is faint ; swift Hermes retrograde ; 
Mars only rules the heaven. Why do the 

planets 
Alter their course, and vainly dim their virtue? 
Sword-girt Orion's side glisters too bright : 
War's rage draws near ; and to the sword'i 

strong hand 
Let all laws yield, sin bear the name d 

virtue: 
Many a year these furious broils let last : 
Why should we wish the gods should eier 

end them? 
War only gives us peace. Oh, Rome^ con- 
tinue 
The course of mischief, and stretdi OiU tbe 

date 
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Of slaughter ! only civil broils make peace." 
These ^ud presages were enough to scare 
The quivering Romans ; but worse things 

affright them. 
As Moenas full of wine on Hndus raves, 
So runs a matron through th' amaz^ streets, 
Disclosing Phoebus' fury in this sort : 
"Paean, whither am I haled? where shall 

IfaU, 
Thus borne aloft ? I see Pangaeus* hill 
With hoary top, and, under Haemus' mount, 
Philippi plains. Phoebus, what rage is 

this? 
Why grapples Rome, and makes war, having 

no foes? 
Whither turn I now? thou lead'st me to- 
ward th' east. 



Where Nile augmenteth the Pelusian sea : 
This headless trunk that lies on Nilus* sand 
I know. Now throughout the air 1 1 ly 
To doubtful Syrtes and dry Afric, where 
A Fury leads the Emathian bands. Trom 

thence 
To the pine-bearing hills ; thence to the 

mounts 
Pyrene ; and so back to Rome again. 
See, impious war defiles the senate-house ! 
New factions rise. Now through the world 

again 
I go. Oh, Phoebus, show me Neptune's 

shore, 
And other regions 1 I have seen Philippi." 
This said, being tired with fuiy, she sunk 

down. 
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cS2Sius.}>*^^^»^ ^ ^•ostos. 
Wagner, sirvamt to Fanstus. 
Clown. 
Robin. 
Ralph. 

Vintner, Horse-Cotuser, Knight, Old Man, 
Fkiars, a»^ Attendants. 



DnchessofVanhoit 

Lodfer. 

Bdaebnb. 

MephistophHis. 

Good AngeL 

Evil Angel 

The Seven Deadly Sins. 

Devils. 

The Spirits rtpresenting Alexander the 

Great and its Paramour, and Hdaitf 

Troy, 
Qkmtus. 
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^ii/rr Chorus. 

Ohnu. Not marching now in fields of 
Thrasjmene, 
Where Mars did mate the Carthaginians ; 
Nor sporting in the dallianoe of love. 
In Courts of Kings where state is over- 
turned; 
Nor in the pomp of proud andadous deeds. 
Intends our Muse to vaunt her heavenly 

TKsei 
Only this, gentlemen— we must perlbnn 
The form of Faustus' liortunes, Mod or 

bad; 
To patient judgments we appeal our plaud. 
And speak for Faustus in his inftmcy. 
Now tt he bom, his parents base of stock. 
In Germany, within a town called Rhodes ; 
Of riper years to Wertenbei]? he went, 
Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him 

up. 
So soon he profits in Divinity, 
The fruitful plot of scholarism graced. 
That shortly he was graced with Doctor's 



Bzoelling all whose sweet delight disputes 
In heavenly matters of Theology ; 
Till swollen with cunning, of a sdf«conceit. 
His waxen wings dkl mount above his 



And, melting, heavens conspired bis am- 

throw; 
For falling to a devilish exercise. 
And glutted now with learning's goUea 

gtfts. 
He surfeits upon cursed Necromancy. 
Nothing so sweet as Magic is to him. 
Which he prefers before his chiefiest bliss. 
And this the Man that in his Study sits 1 

Fanstus im Mis Study, 

Faust, Settle thy studies, Fanstus, and 
begin 

To sound the depth of that thou wilt pro- 
fess; 

Having commenced be a Divine in show. 

Yet level at the end of every Art, 

And live and die in AristoUe's works. 

Sweet Anal3rtics, 'tis thou hast ravished me^ 

Bent disserert estjlnis logicts. 

Is to dispute well Logic's chiefest end? 

Affords this Art no greater miracle? 

Then read no more, thou hast attained that 
end; 

A neater subject fitteth Fanstus* wit : 

Bid Economy fiuewell and Galen come. 

Seeing UH dtsmU Pkihsqfkus $H imc^ 
Afedicus, 

Be a physician, Faustus^ heap up go3d 
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And be eternized for some wondrous cine. 
Summum bonum medicince sanHas^ 
The end of physic is our body's health. 
Why. Faustus, bast thou not attained that 

end? 
Is not thy common talk foimd Aphorisms ? 
Are not thy bills hung up as monimients. 
Whereby whole cities have escaped the 

Plague, 
And thousand desperate maladies been 

eased? 
Yet art thou still but Eaustus and a man. 
Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 
Or» being dead, raise them to life again, 
Then this profession were to be esteemed. 
Physic farewelL—Where is Justinian ? 
Si una eademqut res kgatur duobus, alter 

rem alter valorem ret, 6*tf. 
A pretty case of paltry l^acies ! 
Exhareditare jSlium non potest paUr nisi, 

Such is the sulnect of the Institute 
And universal Body of the Law. 
This study fits a mercenary drudge. 
Who aims at nothing but eztemsu trash ; 
Too servile and illiberal for me. 
When all is done Divinity is best ; 
Jerome's Bible, Faustus. view it welL 
SHpendium peccati mors est, Hal Sti- 

pendium, &*c. 
The reward of sin is death. That's hard. 
Sifeccasse negamus fallimMr et nulla est in 
nods Veritas, If we say that we have no 
sin we deceive ourselves, and there's no 
truth in us. Why then, belike we must sin, 
and so consequently die ; 
Aye, we must die an everlasting? death. 
What doctrine call you this, CJu sera sera, 
What will be shall be? Divinity, adieul 
These metaphysics of Magicians 
And necromantic books are heavenly : 
Lines, circles, scenes, letters, and charac- 
ters: 
Aye, these are those that Faustus most de- 
sires. 
Oh what a world of profit and delight. 
Of power, of honour, of omnipotence 
Is promised to the studious artisan ! 
All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my conmiand: Emperors and 

Kmgs 
Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 
Nor can they raise the winds or rend the 

clouds; 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 
Stretches as far as doth the mind of man. 
A sound Magician is a mighty god : 
Here, Faustus, tire thy brains to gain a 
DdQr. 



Enter Wagner. 

Wagner, commend me to my dearest friends, 
The German Valdes and Cornelius ; 
Request them earnestly to visit me. 

lVa£r. I will, sir. [Exit. 

Faust. Their conference will be a greater 
help to me 
Than all my labours, plod I ne'er so fast. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil Angel. 

G. An^. Oh, Faustus, lay that damnM 

book aside. 
And gaze not cm it lest it tempt thy soul. 
And heap God's heavy wrath upon thy head. 
Read, read the Scriptures. That is blas- 
phemy. 
E, Ang, Go forward, Faustus, in that 

famous art, 
Wherein all Nature's treasure is contained. 
Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of these elements. 

[Exeunt Angels. 
Faust, How am I glutted with conceit of 

this I 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, 
Resolve me of all anbiguities. 
Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 
I'll have them fly to India for gold, 
Ransack the Ocean for orient pearl, 
And search all comers of the new-found 

world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates; 
ni have them read me strange Philosophy 
And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 
111 have them Mrall all Germany with brass. 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Werten- 

beig, 
111 have them fill the public schools with 

silk 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely 

clad; 
111 levv flokliers with the coin they bring. 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our 

land. 
And reign sole King of all the Provinces ; 
Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of War 
Than was the fiery keel at Astwerp's bridge, 
111 make my servile sphits to invent 

Enter Valdei and Comeliiis. 

Come German Valdes and Cornelius, 

And make me blest with your sage con- 
ference. 

Valdes, sweet Valdes, and Cornelius. 

Know that your wofds have won me at tbo 
last 

To practise Magic and conoealM arti : 

V 
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Yet not your words only, bot mine own £eu- 

tasv 
That wiU receive no object, for my head 
But ruminates on necromantic skilL 
Philosophy is odious and obscure, 
Both Law and Physic are for pet^ witi ; 
Divinity is basest of the three, 
Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile: 
Tis Magic, Magic that hath ravished me. 
Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt ; 
And I that have with concise syllogisms 
Gravelled the pastors of the German Church, 
And made the flowering pride of Werten- 

bei^ 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal 

sfurits 
On sweet Musseus when he came to hell, 
will be as cunning as Agripj^ was. 
Whose shadow made sdl Europe honour 
him. 
Void, Fausttts, these books, thy wit, and 
our experience 
Shall make all nations to canonize us. 
As Indian Moors obe^ their Spanish Lords, 
So shall the Spirits of every element 
Be always serviceable to us three ; 
Like lions shall they guard us when we 

please; 
Like Almain Rutters with their horsemen's 

staves 
Or Lapland giants, trotting by our sides ; 
Sometimes like women or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen 

of love : 
From Venice shall they drag huge argosies, 
And from America the golden fleece 
That yearly stuffs old Philip's treasury ; 
If iearnM Faustus will be resolute. 

Faust. Valdes, as resolute am I in this 
As thou to live ; therefore object it not. 
Com. The miracles that Magic will per- 
form 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 
He that is groimded in Astrology, 
Enriched with Tongues* well seen in Mine- 
rals, 
Hath all the principles Magic doth require. 
Hien doubt not, Faustus, but to be re- 
nowned. 
And more frequented for this mystery 
Than heretofore the Delphian Oracle. 
The spirits tell me they can dry the sea, 
And fetch the treasure of"^ all foreign 

wrecks. 
Aye, all the wealth that our forefathers hid 
Wthin the massy entrails of the earth ; 
Then tell me, Faustus, what shall we three 
want? 



Fa$ut. Nothing, CdnidiiisI Oh thii 
cheers my soul 1 
Come show me some demonstratioos magical 
That I may conjure in some his^ grove, 
And have these joys in full possession. 
Vald. Then haste thee to some solitaij 
rrove 

And bear wise Bacon's and Albertus' works, 
The Hebrew Psalter and New Testament ; 
And whatsoever else is requisite 
We will inform thee ere our ooiira:enoe 
cease. 

CoTM. Valdes, first let him know the 
words of art ; 
And then, all other ceremonies learned, 
Faustus may try his curming by himself. 
Vdld. First 111 instruct thee in the rudi- 
ments, 
And then wilt thou be perfecter than L 
Fatut. Then come and dine with me, and 
after meat. 
We'll canvas every qukldity thereof ; 
For ere I sleep I'u try what I can do : 
This night I'll conjure tho' I die therefore. 

iBxemmt. 
Emier two Sdiolars. 

11/ Schol. I wonder what's become of 
Faustus that was wont to make our schods 
ring with sicprobo t 

QMd Schol. That shall we know, for see 
here comes his boy. 

Enter Wagner. 

ist Schol. How now, sirrah 1 Wheie's 
thy master? 

Wag. God in heaven knows. 

2»rf Schol. Why, dost not thou know? 

Wag. Yes, I know. But that follows not 

ist Schol. Go to, sirrah ! leave your jest- 
ing, and tell us where he is. 

Wag. That follows not necessary by force 
of argument, that you, being licentiates, 
should stand upon : therefore acknowledge 
your error and be attentive. 

^nd Schol. Why, did'st thou not say thou 
knewest? 

Wag. Have you any witness on't ? 

zst Schol. Yes, sirraih, I heard you. 

Wag. Ask my fellows if I be a thief. 

and Schol. Well, you will not teU us ? 

Wag. Yes, sir, I will tell you ; yet if yoa 
were not dunces, you would never ask me 
such a question ; for is not he corpus natu- 
rale f and is not that mobile f then where- 
fore should you ask me such a question? 
But that I am by nature phlegmatic, slow 
to wrath, and prone to lechery (to love^ 1 
would say), it were not for yoa lo 
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within forty foot of the place of execution, 
although I do not doubt to see you both 
hanged the next sessions. Thus having 
triumphed over you, I will set my counte- 
nance like a Precisian, and begin to speak 
thus :— Truly, my dear brethren, my master 
is within at dinner, with Valdes and Cor- 
nelius, as this wine, if it could speak, would 
inform your worships ; and so the Lord 
bless you, preserve you, and keep you, my 
dear l»:ethren, my dear brethren. [Exit, 

1st Sckol, NsLj, then, I fear he is fallen 
into that damned Art, for which they two are 
infamous through the world. 

and Schol, Were he a stranger, and not 
allied to me, yet should I grieve for him. 
But come, let us go and inform the Rector, 
and see if he by his grave counsel can re- 
claim him. 

ist SchoU Oh, but I fear me nothing can 
reclaim him. 

2Md Schol. Yet let us try what we can do. 
[Exeunt. 

Enter Faustus to conjure, 

Faust, Now that the gloomy shadow of 

the earth 
Longing to view Orion's drizzling look, 
Leaps from the antarctic world unto the 

sky. 
And dims the welkin with her pitchy 

breath, 
Faustus, begin thine incantations. 
And try if devils will obey thy best, 
Sedng thou hast prayed <ind sacrificed to 

them. 
Within this circle is Jehovah's name, 
Forward and backward anagrammatized. 
The breviated names of holy saints. 
Figures of every adjunct to the Heavens, 
And characters of signs and erring stars, 
By which the spirits are enforced to rise : 
Then fear not, Faustus, but be resolute. 
And try the uttermost magic can perform. 

Sint mihi Dei Acherontis propilii I 
Valeat nutnen triplex Jehovce / I^nei, aerii^ 
aquatani spiritus^ salvetel Oruntis prin- 
ceps Belzebubt in/emi ardentis monarcha, et 
Demogorgon^ propiiiamus vos, ut apparent et 
surgat MephistophiliSt quod tumeraris; per 
yehovam, Gehennam, et consecratamaquam 
quam nunc spargo^ signumque crucis quod 
nunc facio, et per vota nostra, ipse nunc 
surgat nobis dicatus Mephistophilis / 

Enter Mephistophilis. 

I charge thee to return and change thy 

shape; 
Thoa art too ugly to attend on me. 



Go, and return an old Franciscan friar ; 
That holy shape becomes a devil best. 

[Exit Mephistophilis. 
I see there's virtue in my heavenly words ; 
Who would not be proficient in this art? 
How pliant is this Mephistophilis, 
Full of obedience and himiility 1 
Such is the force of Magic, and my spells : 
No, Faustus, thou art conjuror laureat. 
Thou can'st command great Mephistophilis : 
Quin regis Mephistophilis fratris imagine, 

Rt<nier Mephistophilis, like a 
Franciscan Friar. 

Afeph, Now, Faustus, what would'st thou 

have me do ? 
Faust, I charge thee wait upon me whilst 
I Uve, 
To do whatever Faustus shall command. 
Be it to make the moon drop from her 

sphere. 
Or the ocean to overwhelm the world. 

Meph. I am a servant to great Lucifer, 
And may not follow thee without his 

leave : 
No more than he commands must we per- 
form. 
Faust. Did not he charge thee to appear 

to me? 
Meph. No, I came hither of mine own 

accord. 
Faust. Did not my conjuring speeches 

raise thee ? Speak. 
Meph. That was the cause, but yet per 
accidcns ; 
For when we hear one rack the name of 

God, 
Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour 

Christ, 
We fly in hope to get his glorious soul ; 
Nor will we come, imless he use such 

means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damned. 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring 
Is stoutly to abjure the Trinity, 
And pray devoutly to the Prince of Hell. 

Faust, So Faustus hath 
Already done ; and holds this principle, 
There is no Chief but only Belzebub, 
To whom Faustus doth dedicate himself. 
This word damnation terrifies not him. 
For he confounds Hell in Elysium ; 
His ghost be with the old philosophers I 
But, leaving these vain trifles of men's 

souls. 
Tell me what is that Lucifer thy lord ? 
Meph. Arch-r^ent and commander of all 
spirits. ^ ^ 
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PoMst, Was noe that Lndfer an Angel 

onoe? 
Miph, Yes, Fanstns, and most dearly 

loved of God. 
Pautt How comes it then that he is 

Prince of Devils? 
M^ Unhappy spirits that fell with 

Conspired against our God with Lndfer, 
And are for ever damned with Lndfer. 

Fautt, Where are you damned ? 

Mtpk, In HelL 

Fautt, How comes it then that thoa art 
out of Hell? 

Mipk, Why this b Hell, nor am I out 
<5Tt; 
lliink'st thou that I who saw the face of 

God. 
And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand Hells, 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 
Oh, Faustus, leave these frivolous demands. 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul. 

Faust. What, b great Mephistophilis so 
passionate 
For bdng deprivM of the joys of Heaven? 
Learn thou of Faustus manly fortitude, 
And scorn those joys thou never shalt 

possess. 
Go bear these tidines to great Lucifer : 
Seeing Faustus hath incuirred eternal death 
By desperate thoughts against Jove's ddty, 
Say he surrenders up to him his soul. 
So he will spare him four and twenty years, 
Letting him live in aU Toluptuousness : 
Having thee ever to attend on me ; 
To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 
To tell me whatsoever I demand, 
To Slav mine enemies, and aki my friends, 
And always be obedient to my wilL 
Go, and return to migh^ Lndfer, 
And meet me in my studv at midnight. 
And then resolve me of thy master's mind. 

Meph, I will, Faustus. [Exit, 

Faust, Had I as many souls as there be 
stars. 
I*d give Uiem aU for Mephistophilis. 
By him 111 be great Emperor of the world. 
And make a bridge thorough the moving air, 
To pass the ocean with a band of men : 
I'U join the hills that bind the Afric shore. 
And make that country continent to Spain, 
And both contributory to my Crown. 
The Emperor shall not live but by my 

leave, 
Nor any Potentate of Germany. 
Now that I have obtained what I desired, 
111 live in speculation of this Art 
Till Mq;>histophilis return again. \BxU, 



Enter Wagner amd Clown. 

Wag. Sirrah boy, come hither. 

Claum, How, boyl Swowns, boy 1 1 hope 
you have seen many boys with such picka- 
devaunts as I have ; l>oy, quotha! 

Wag. Tell m^ sirrah, hast thou any 
comings in? 

Clowm. Aye, and goings out too. You 
mav see else. 

iVaf. Alas, poor slave 1 see how poverty 
jesteth in his nakfdncss I the villain is bare 
and out of sennce, and so hungry that I 
know he would give his soul to the Devillbr 
a shoulder of mutton, though it were Uood- 
raw. 

Ctawft, How. My soul to the DevQ for 
a shoulder of mutton, though 'twere blood 
raw ! Not so. ^ood friend. By'r Lady, I 
had need have it well roasted and good 
sauce to it. if I pay so dear. 

Wag. Well, wilt thou serve us, and I'll 
make thee go like Qui mihi discipulus t 

Clown, How. in verse? 

Wag. No , sirrah ; in beaten silk and 
stavesacre. 

Clown, How, how, Knave's acre 1 Aye, I 
thought that was all the land his £ather left 
him. Do you hear? I would be sorry to 
rob vou of your living. 

Wag, Surah, I say in stavesacre. 

Clown. Oho! Oho! Stavesacre! Why 
then belike if I were your man I should be 
full of vermin. 

Wag. So thou Shalt, whether thou beest 
with me or no. But, sirrah, leave your 
jesting, and bind yourself presently unto me 
for seven years, or I'll turn all the lice about 
thee into familiars, and they shall tear thee 
in pieces. 

Clown, Do YOU hear, sir? You may save 
that labour : they are too fruniliar with me 
already: swowns! they are as boki with my 
flesh as if they had paid for their meat and 
drink. 

Wag. Well, do you hear, sinah? Hold, 
take these guilders. [Gives money. 

Clown. Gridirons ! what be they? 

Wag, Why. French crowns. 

Clown, Mass. but in the name of Frendi 
crowns, a man were as good have as many 
English counters. And what should I do 
with these ? 

Wag. Why. now. sirrah, thou art at an 
hour's warning, whensoever and whereso- 
ever the Devil shall fetch thee. 

Clown. No, no. Here, take your gridirons 
again. 

Wag, Tkiily 111 none of them. 
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Clowm. Truly but you shall. 

Wag. Bear witness I gave them to him. 

Clown. Bearwitness I give themyou again. 

Wag, Well, I will cause two Devils pre- 
iently to fetch thee away— Baliol and Belcher. 

Clown. Let your Baliol and your Belcher 
come here, and 111 knock them ! They 
were never so knocked since they were 
Devils 1 Say I should kill one of them, what 
would folks say? ** Do ye see yonder tall 
fellow in the round slop — ^he has killed the 
Devil" So I should be called kill-devil all 
the parish over. 

Enter two Devils : the Clown runs up 
and down crying. 

Wag, Baliol and Belcher ! Spirits, away 1 

Clown. What, are they gone? A ven- 
geance on them, they have vile long nails ! 
There was a he-devil, and a she-devil ! I'll 
tell you how you shadl know them ; all he- 
devils has horns, and all she-devils has cUft 
and cloven feet 

Wag. Well, sirrah, follow me. 

Clown, But, do you hear — ^if I should 
serve you, would you teach me to raise up 
Banios and Belcheos? 

Wag. I will teach thee to turn thjrself to 
anything ; to a dog, or a cat, or a mouse, or 
a rat, or anything, 

Clown. How 1 a Christian fellow to a dog 
or a cat, a mouse or a rat ! No, no, sir. 
If you turn me into anything, let it be in the 
likeness of a little pretty fri^ng flea, that I 
may be here and there and everywhere. 
Oh, 111 tickle the pret^ wenches' plackets ; 
ril be amongst them, i &ith. 

Wag. Well, sirrah, come. 

Clown, But, do you bear, Wagner? 

Wag. How 1 Baliol and Belcher 1 

Clown, O Lord ! I pray, sir, let Banio 
and Belcher go sleep. 

Wag, Villain— call me Master Wagner, 
and let thy left eye be diametrically fixed 
upon my right heel, with quasi vestigiis 
nostris insistere, \Exit. 

Clown. God foigive me, he speaks Dutch 
fustian. Well. I'll follow him : I'll serve him, 
that's flat. [Exit. 

Faustus discovered in his Study* 

Faust, Now, Faustus, must 
Thou needs be damned, and canst thou not 

be saved: 
What boots it then to think of God or Heaven ? 
Away with such vain fancies, and despair : 
De^air in God, and trust in Belzebub ; 
Now go not backward : no, Faustus, be 

lescdnte: 



Whjfwaver'st thou? Oh, fomethingfoundeth 

in mine ears 
Abjure this Magie, turn to God again f 
Aye, and Faustus will turn to God again. 

To God ? He loves thee not— 

The God thou serv'st is thine own appetite^ 
Wherein is fixed the love of Belzebub ; 
To him 111 build an altar and a church, 
And offer lukewarm blood of newborn babea. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil Angel. 

G, Ang, Sweet Faustus, leave that exe- 
crable Art. 
Fau.*t, Contrition, prayer, repentance 1 

What of them? 
G, Ang. Oh, they are means to bring 

thee unto Heaven. 
E.Ang. Rather, illusions— fruitsof lunacy, 
That make men foolish that do trust them 
most. 
G, Ang. Sweet Faustus, think of Heaven, 

and heavenly things. 
E, Ang. No, Faustus, think of honours 
and of wealth. [Exeunt Angels. 

Faust, Of wealth 1 
Why the ^gniory of Embden shall be mine. 
When Mephistophilis shall stand by me. 
What God can hurt thee ; Faustus, thou art 

safe: 
Castnomoredoubts. Come, Mephistophilis, 
And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer ; — 
Is't not midnight ? Come, Mephistophilis ; 
Veni, veni, Mephistophilel 

Enter Mephistophilis. 

Now tell me, what says Lucifer thy lord ? 
Meph. That I shall wait on Faustus whilst 
he lives. 
So be will buy my service with his souL 
Faust. Already Faustus hath hazarded 

that for thee. 
M^h, But, Faustus, thou must bequeath 
it solenmly. 
And write a deed of gift with thine own 

blood. 
For that security craves great Lucifer. 
If thou deny it, I will back to HeU. 

Faust. Stay, Mephistophilis 1 
Tell me what good will my soul do thy lord. 
Meph, Enluge his kingdom. 
Faust. Is that the reason why he tempts 

us thus? 
Meph, Solamen miseris socios hahuisse 

doloris, 
Faust, Why, have you any pain that 

torture others ? 
Meph, As great as have the human souls 
of men. 
But tell me, Faustus, shall I have thy soul"^ 
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And I wfll be thy slftTe, and wait on tbee. 
And give thee more than thou hast wit to 

ask. 
Faust. Aj, Me^iistophilis, I give it thee. 
Afe^ Then, Faustus. stab thine arm 

coorageously. 
And bind thy soul that at some certam d^ 
Great Lucifer may claim it as his own ; 
And then be thoa as great as Lucifer. 
Famsi, {StaiHmg Mis arm,^ So. Mephis- 

tophiDs, for love of thee 
I cut mine arm, and with my proper blood 
Assure mr soul to be great Lucifer's, 
Chief lord and regent of perp^ual night 1 
View here the blood that trickles from mine 

arm. 
And let it be propitious for my wish. 

Me^ But. Faustus, thou must 
Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 
Faust, Aye.so I will [Writes^ But, Me- 

phistophiUs, 
My blood congeals, and I can write no 

more. 
MepA. Ill fetch thee fire to dissolve it 

straight. [Exit. 

Faust. What might the sta3ring of my 

blood portend ? 
Is it unwilling I should write this bill ? 
Why streams it not that I may write afresh ? 
Faustus gives to thu his soul. Ah, there it 

stay^. 
Whyshould'st thou not? Is not thy soul 

thine own? 
Then write again, Famstns giva to thee his 

Soul, 

Fe-emter Mephistophilis with a chafer of 
coals, 

Meph. Here's fire. Come, Faustus, set 

it on. 

Famst. So now the blood b^;ins to dear 
again; 
Now will I make an end immediately. 

[Writes, 

Meph. Oh. what will not I do to obtain 

his soul. [Aside. 

Faust, Coftsummatum est: this bill is 

ended. 

And Faustus hath bequeathed his soul to 

Lucifer. 
But what is this inscription on mine arm ? 
Homo,/uge/ Whither should I fly? 
If unto God, he'll throw me down to HelL 
My senses are deceived; here's nothing 

writ: — 
I see it plain ; here in this place is writ 
Homot fuge / Yet shall not Faustus fly. 
Meph, I'll fetch him somewhat to delight 
his mind. [Aside, and exit. 



Re-emter Mephistophilis with Devils, who 
give cnmms amd rich apparel to Faastas, 
dance, and depart. 

Faust. Speak, Mephistophilis, what 
means this show? 

Meph. Nothing. Faustos, but to delight 
thy mind withal. 
And to show thee what Magic can i>eiform. 

Faust. But may I laiae i^ Sinrits when I 
please? 

Meph. Aye, Faustos, and do greaterthings 
than these. 

Faust Then there's enough for a thou- 
sand souls. 
Here, Mtthistophilis, receive this scroll 
A deed ot gift of Body and of Soul : 
But yet conditionally that thou perform 
All artidesprescribed between us both. 

MHh. Faustus, I swear by HeU and 
Lucifer 
To effect all promises between us made. 

Faust. Then hear me read them : On 
these conditions following. First, that 
Faustus may be a Spirit in form and smh- 
stance. Secondfy, that M^histophilis shall 
be his servant, and at his command. 
Thirdly, shall do for him and bring him 
whatsoever he desires. Fourthly, that he 
shall be in his chamber or house invisible. 
Lastly, that he shall appear to the said 
John Faustus. at all times, and in what form 
or shape soever he pleases, I, John Faustus, 
of Wertenberg, Doctor, by these presents, 
do give both body and soul to Lucifer, Prince 
of the East, and his minister, M^^Js- 
tophilts; and furthermore ^ant unto them, 
that iwentyfour years being expired, the 
articles aborue written inviolate, full power 
to fetch or carry the said John Faustus. body 
and soul, fiesh, blood, or goods, into their 
habitation wheresoever. By me, 

John Faustus. 

Meph. Speak. Faustus, do yon ddivcr 

this as 3rour deed? 
Faust. Aye, take it. and the Devil give 

thee good on't ! 
Meph. Now. Faustus, ask what thouwHt 
FausL First will I questicm with thee 

about HeU. 
Tell me where is the place that men call 

Hea? 
Meph, Under the Heavens. 
Faust, Aye, but whereabout ? 
Meph. Within thebowels of thesedementSi 
Where we are tortured and remain for 

ever; 
HeU haih no Umits, nor is drcumscribert 
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In one self place; for where we are is 

Hell. 
And where Hell is there must we ever be : 
And, to conclude, when all the world dis- 
solves, 
And eveiy creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be Hell that are not 
Heaven. 
Faust, Come, I thuik Hell's a fable. 
Meph, Ay, think so still, till experienoe 

diange thy mind. 
Faust, Why, think'st thou then thtt 

Faustus shtall be damned ? 
Meph, Aye, of necessity, for here s the scroll 
Wherein thou hast given thy soul to 
Lucifer. 
Faust. Aye, and body too ; but what of 
that? 
Think'st thou that Faustus is so fond to 

imagine 
That, after this life, there is any pain ? 
Tush ; these are trifles, and mere old wives* 
tales. 
Afepk, But, Faustus, I'm an instance to 
the contrary. 
For I am damnM, and am now in Hell. 

Faust. How ! now in Hell ? 
Nay, an this be Hell, I'll willingly be 

damned here ; 
What ? walking, disputing et eastern ? 
But, leaving off this, let me have a wife, 
The fairest maid in Germany ; 
For I am wanton and lascivious. 
And cannot live without a wife. 

Meph. How—a wife? 
I prithee, Faustus, talk not of a wife. 

Faust. Nay, sweet Mephistophilis, fetch 
me one, for I will have one. 

Meph. Well— thou wilt have one. Sit 
hoe till I come: 111 fetch thee a wife in the 
devil's name. [Exit. 

R*-enter Mephistophilis with a Devil drest 
like a wopMn, withjlreworks. 

Meph. Tell me, Faustus, how dost thou 
like thy wife? 

Faust. A pWue on her for a hot whore 1 

Mefh. But, Faustus, 
Marriage is but a ceremonial toy ; 
If thou lovest me, think no more of it 
I'll cuH thee out the fairest courtesans. 
And bring them every morning to thy bed ; 
She whom thine eye shall like, thy heart 

shall have, 
Be she as chaste as was Penelope, 
As wise as Saba, or as beautiful 
As was bright Lucifer before his &11. 
Here, take this book, peruse it thoroughly : 
[Gives a book. 



The iterating of these lines brings gdd ; 
The framing of this circle on the ground 
Brings whirlwinds, tempests, thunder and 

hghtning; 
Pronounce this thrice devoutly to thyself^ 
And men in armour shall appear to thee,. 
Ready to execute what thou desir'st. 

Faust. Thanks, Mephistophilis; yet fisdn 
would I have a book wherein I mu^ht be- 
hold all spells and incantations, that I migfat 
raise up spirits when I please. 

Meph, Here they are, in this book, 

[Turns to them, 

Faust. Nay, let me have one book more, 
— ^and then I have done, — wherein I might 
see all plants, herbs, and trees that grow 
upon the earth. 

Meph. Here they be. 

Faust. Oh, thou art deceived. 

Meph. Tut, I warrant thee. 

[Turns to them, 

Faust. When I behold the heavens, then 
I repent. 
And curse thee ,wicked Mephistophilis, 
Because thou hast dc prived me of those joys. 

Meph. Why, Faustus, 
Thmkest thou Heaven is such a glorious 

thing? 
I tell thee 'tis not half so fair as thou. 
Or any man that breathes on earth. 

Faust. How prov'st thou that ? 

Meph. 'Twas made for man, therefore if 
man more excellent. 

Faust. If it were made for man, 'twas 
made for me ; 
I will renounce this Magic and repent. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil Angel. 

G. Ang, Faustus, repent ; yet God will 

pity thee. 
E, Ang. Thou art a Spirit; God cannot 

pity thee. 
Faust. Who buzzeth in mine ears I am a 
Spirit ? 
Be I a Devil, yet God may pity me ; 
Aye, God will pity me if I repent. 
E, Ang. Aye, but Faustus never shall re- 
pent. [Exeunt Angels. 
Faust. My heart's so hardened I cannot 
reptn:. 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven. 
But fearful echoes thunder in mine ears 
Faustus, thou art damned/ Then swords 

and knives. 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenomed steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself. 
And long ere this I should have slain myself. 
Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep 
despair, 
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HtC9t not I made Mind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander's lore and (Enon's death? 
And hath not be that built the waUs of 

Thebes 
With ravishing aoimd of his roelodioasharp. 
Made music with my Mephistophilis? 
Why should I die then, or baselT despair? 
I am resolved : Faustus shall neer repent — 
Come, Mephistophilis, let us dispute again. 
And argue of divine Astrology. 
Tell me, are there many heavens above the 

moon? 
Are all celestial bodies but one |;16be. 
As is the substance of this centnc earth ? 
A/e^k. As are the elements, sndi are the 



Mutually folded in each other's orb, 

And, Faustus, 

AH Jointly move upon one axktree 

Whose terminine is termed the wide wofld*s 

pole; 
Nor are the names of Saturn, Mars, or 

Jupiter 
Feigned, but are erring stars. 

Famst. But tell me, have they aU one 
motion both, situ et tempore, 

Meph. All jointly move from east to west 
in twen^-four hours upon the poles of the 
world ; but differ in their motion upon the 
poles of the Kodiac 

Famsi, Tush 1 
These slender trifles Wagner can deckle ; 
Hath Mephistophilis no greater skill? 
Who knows not the double motion of the 

planets? 
The first is finished in a natural day ; 
The second thus : as Saturn in thirty years ; 
Jupiter in twelve: Mars in firar; the Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury in a year ; the Moon 
in twenty-eight days. l!>ish, these are 
freshmen 8 suppositions. But tell me, hath 
every sphere a dominion or intelligenHa t 

Meph, Aye. 

Faust, Howmany heavens, or spheres, are 
there? 

Miph, Nine: the seven planets, the fir- 
mament, and the empyreal heaven. 

Faust, Well, resolve me in this question : 
Why have we not conjunctions, oppositions, 
aspects, eclipses, all at one time, but in 
some years we have more, in some less? 

Meph, Per inaqualem motum respectu 
tatius. 

Faust. Well, 1 am answered. Tell me 
who made the worid. 

Meph. I will not 

Faust. Sweet Mephistophilis, tell me. 

Meph. lAofe me not, i<« I will not tell 



Faust. Villain, have I not boand thee to 
tcfl me anything? 

Mtph, Aye, that b not against our king- 
dom ; but this is. Think thuu on Hell* 
Faustus, for thou art damned. 

Faust. Think. Faustus, upon God that 
made the world. 

Meph. Remember this. [Extt. 

Faust Aye, go, accursed Spirit, to ugly 
Hen. 
Tb thou hast damned distressM Faustus* 

soul. 
Is't not too late? 

Re-enter Good Angel tind Evil AngeL 

E. Aug. Too late. 

G, Aug. Never too late, if Faustus can 
repent. 

E, An^, If thou repent. Devils diall tear 
thee in pieces. 

G. Aug. R^ient, and they shall never 
laae thy skin. {Exeunt Angels. 

Faust. Ah, Christ my Saviour, 
Seek[ing] to save distressM Faustus' soul. 

Enter Lucifer, Bekebub^ and 
Mephistc^hilis. 

Lne, Christ cannot save thy soul, for he 
is just; 
There's none but I have interest in the 



Faust. Oh, who art thou that look'st ao 
terrible? 

Luc, I am Lucifer, 
And this is my companion-prince in HelL 
Faust. Oh, Faustus, they are come to 

fetch away thy soul 1 
Luc. We come to tell thee thou dost in- 
jure us; 
Thou talk'st of Christ contraiy to thy pro- 
mise; 
Thoushoukl'stnotthhikof God: think of 

the Devil, 
And of his dam too. 
Faust. Nor will I henceforth : pardon me 
in this. 
And Faustus vows never to look to Heaven, 
Never to name God, or to prajr to him. 
To bum his Scriptures, slay his Ministers, 
And make my Spuits puU his Churches 
down. 
Luc. Do so, and we will, highly gratify 
thee. Faustus, we are come from Hell to 
show thee some pastime : sit down, and thou 
Shalt see all the Sevoi Deadly Sins appear 
in their pr^>er shapes. 
Faust. That sight will be as pleasing unto 
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As Paradise was to Adam the first day 
Of his creation. 

Luc, Talk not of paradise nor creation, 
but mark this show : talk of the Devil, and 
nothing else : come away 1 

Enter the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Now, Faustus, examine them of their several 
names and dispositions. 

Faust, What art thou—the first? 

Pride. I am Pride. I disdain to have 
any parents. I am like to Ovid's flea: I 
can creep into every comer of a wench; 
sometimes, like a perriwig, I sit upon her 
brow ; or like a fan of feathers, I kiss her 
lips; indeed I do — ^what do I not? But, fie, 
what a scent is here ! I'll not speak another 
word, except the ground were perfumed, 
and covered with doth of arras. 

Faust, What art thou— the second? 

Covet. I am Covetousness, begotten of an 
old churl in an old leathern bag ; and might 
I have my wish I would desire that this 
house and all the people in it were turned to 
gold, that I might lock you up in my good 
chest. Oh, my sweet gold ! 

Faust. What art thou— the third? 

Wrath, I am Wrath. I had neither 
father nor mother: I leapt out of a lion's 
mouth when I vras scarce half an hour old ; 
and ever since I have run up and down the 
world with this case of rapiers, wounding 
mysdf when I had nobody to fight withal. 
I was bom in Hell ; and look to it, for some 
of you shall be my father. 

Faust, What art thou— the fourth ? 

Envy, I am Envy, begotten of a chimney- 
sweeper and an oyster-wife. I cannot read, 
and therefore wish all books were burnt. I 
am lean with seeing others eat. O that 
there would come a famine through all the 
world, that all might die, and I live alone 1 
then thou should'st see how fat I would be. 
But must thou sit and I stand 1 Come down 
with a vengeance 1 

Faust. Away, envious rascal 1 What art 
thou— the fifth? 

Glut, Who, I, sir? I am Gluttony. My 
parents are all dead, and the devil a penny 
they have left me, but a bare pension, and 
that is thirty meals a day and ten bevers— a 
small trifle to suffice nature. Oh, T come of 
a royal parentage 1 My grandfather was a 
Gammon of ^ux>n, my Grandmother a 
hogshead of Claret wine; my godfathers 
were these, Peter Pickleherring, and Martin 
Martlemas-beef ; oh, but my godmother, she 
was a jolly gentlewoman, and well beloved 
in ev«Qr good town and dty ; her names was 



Mistress Maigery March-beer. Now, Faus- 
tus, thou hast heard all my progeny, wilt 
thou bid me to supper? 

Faust. No, 111 see thee hanged: thou 
wilt eat up all my victuals. 

Glut. Then the Devil choke theel 

Faust. Choke thyself, glutton 1 Who ait 
thou — ^the sixth? 

Sloth. I am Sloth. I was begotten on a 
sunny bank, where I have lain ever since ; 
and you have done me great injury to bring 
me from thence : let me be carried thither 
again by Gluttony and Lechery. I'll not 
speak another wonl for a king's ransom. 

Faust. What are you. Mistress Minx, the 
seventh and last? 

Lech. Who, I, sir? I am one that loves 
an inch of raw mutton better than an eU of 
fried stockfish ; and the first letter of my 
name begins with L. 

Faust, Away to Hell, to HeU I 

{Exeunt the Shis. 

Lue, Now, Faustus, how dost thou like 
this? 

Faust, Oh, this feeds my soul ! 

Luc, Tut, Faustus, in Hell is all manner 
of delight. 

Faust. O might I see Hell, and return 
again. 
How happy were I then ! 

Luc. Thou Shalt; I will send iot thee at 
midnight. 
In meantime take this book; peruse It 

throughly. 
And thou shalt tum thyself into what shape 
thou wilt. 

Faust. Great thanks, mighty Lucifer 1 
This will I keep as chairy as my hfe. 

Luc. Farewdl, Faustus, and thmk on the 
Devil. 

Faust, Farewell, great Lucifer 1 

[Exeunt Lucifer and Belzebub. 
Come, Mephistophilis. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chorus, Learned Faustus, 
To know the secrets of Astronomy, 
Graven in the book of Jove's high firmament, 
Did mount himself to scale Olympus top, 
Bdng seated in a chariot buming bright. 
Drawn by the strength of yoky dragons* 

necks. 
He now is gone to prove Cosmography, 
And, as I guess, will first arrive at Rome^ 
To see the Pope and manner of his Court, 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast, 
That to this day b highly solemnized. 

[Exil 
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Enitr Faustus and Mephistophflis. 

Faust. Having now, my good Mq>histo- 
philis, 
Passed with delight the stately town of 

Enyironed rotrnd with ainr mountain tops. 
With walls of flint, and deep entienchM 

lakes. 
Not to be woo by any conqoering prince; 
Ftom Paris next, coasting the realm of 

France, 
We saw the river Maine fall into Rhine, 
Whose banks are set with groves of fruitful 

vines; 
Then up to Naples, rich Campania, 
Whose buildings iaSa and goigeoos to the 

eye. 
The streets straight forth, and paved with 

finest brick. 
Quarter the town in four equivalents : 
There saw we leamM Maro's golden tomb, 
The way he cut, an Elnglish mile in length. 
Thorough a rock of stone in one night's 

space; 
From thence to Venice, Padua, and the 

rest. 
In one of which a sumptuous temple stands. 
That threats the stars with her aspiring 

top. 
Thus hitherto has Faustus spent his time : 
But tell me, now, what resting place is 

this? 
Hast thou, as erst I did command, 
Conducted me within the walls of Rome ? 

Meph, Faustus, I have ; and because we 

will not be unprovided, I have taken up 

his Holiness' piivy-chamber for oiu: use. 

Faust. I hope his Holiness will bid us 

welcome. 
Meph. Tut, 'tis no matter, man, we will 
be bold with his good cheer, 
And now, my Faustus, that thou may'st 

perceive 
What Rome containeth to delight thee 

with, 
Know that this city stands upon seven hUls 
That tmderprop the groundwork of the 

same: 
Just through the midst rtms flowing Tiber's 

stream. 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts : 
Over the which four stately bridges lean, 
That make safe passage to each part of 

Rome: 
Upon the bridge called Ponte Angelo 
Erected is a castle passing strong, 
Within whose walls such store of ordnance 



And double cannons formed of cartM 

brass, 
As match the days within one ctMnplete 

year; 
Besides the gates and high pyiamkles, 
Wliich Julius Caesar brought from Afirica. 
Faust, Now by the kingdoms of inliemal 

rule. 
Of Styx, of Acheron, and the fieiy lake 
Of ever-burning Phlegethon, I swear 
That I do long to see the monuments 
And situation of bright-splendent Roma : 
Come therefore, let's away. 
Meplu Nay, Faustus, stay; I know yoa*d 

see the Pope, 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast. 
Where thou shalt see a tnx^ of bald-pate 

friars, 
Whose summum bonum is in belly cheer. 
Faust. Well, I'm content to compass then 

some sport. 
And by their folly make us merriment. 
Then charm me [so] that I 
May be invisible, to do what I please 
Unseen of any whilst I stay in Rome. 

[Mephistophilis charms kim, 
Meph. So, Faustus, now 
Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not be dis- 
cerned. 

Sound a Sennet. Enter the Pope and the 
Cardinal of Lorrain to the Banquet^ 
with Friars attending. 

Pope. My Lord of Lorrain, wilt please 

you draw near? 
Faust. Fall to, and the devil choke you 

an you spare I 
Pope. How now! Who's that which 

spake? — Friars, look about 
First Friar. Here's nobody, if it like your 

Holiness. 
Pope. My lord, here is a dainty dish was 
sent me from the Bishop of Milan. 
Faust. I thank you, sir. 

\Snatches the dish. 

Pope. How now! Who's that which 

snatched the meat from me ? Will no man 

look ? My Lord, this dish was sent me from 

the Cardinal of Florence. 

Faust. You say true; Illha't. 

[Snatches the dish. 
Pope. What, again 1 My lord, I'll drink 
to your grace. 
Faust. Ill pledge your grace. 

\Snatches the cup. 
C. of Lor. My lord, it may be some ghost 
newly crept out of Purgatory, come to bqg a I 
pardon of your Holiness. j 
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Pope. It may be so. Friars* prepare a 
dirge to lay the fury of this ghost. Once 
agun, my lord, fall to. 

\The Pope crosses himself, 

Faust. What, are you crossing of you^ 

self? 

Well, use that trick no more I would advise 

vou. r The Pope crosses himself again. 

Well, there 8 the second time. Aware the 

third, 
I give you fair warning, 

\The Pope crosses himself agaittt and 

Faustus hits him a box of the ear: 

and they all run away. 

Come on, Mq>histophilis, what shall we do ? 

Meph, Nay, I know not We shall be 

cursed with bell, book, and candle. 
Faust, Howl bell, book, and candle, — 
candle, book, and bell. 
Forward and badcward to corse Faustus to 

HeUl 
Anon you shall hear a hog grunt, a calf 

bleat, an ass bray. 
Because it is Saint Peter^s holiday. 

Re-enter the Fdais to sing the Dirge, 

First Friar. Come, brethren, let's about 
our business with good devotion. 

[TheyHng. 

Cursed be he that stole away his Holiness' 

meatfromthetablel MaledicatDominus, 
Cursed be he that struck his Holiness a 

blow on the face/ Maledicat Dominusl 
Cursed be he that took Friar Sandelo a 

blow on the pate f Maledicat Dominus I 
Cursed be he that disturb eth our holy dirge I 

Maledicat Dominus / 
Cursed be he that took away his Holiness* 

winet Maledicat Dominusl Et 

omnes Sancti I A men I 
[Mephistophilis and Faustus beat the Friars^ 

and fling fireworks among them: and 
so exeunt. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chorus. When Faustus had with pleasure 

ta'en the view 
Of rarest things, and royal courts of kings. 
He stayed his course, and so retumM 

home; 
Where such as bear his absence but with 

grief, 
I mean his friends, and near'st companions, 
Did gratulate his safety with kind words. 
And In their conference of what befell, 
Touching his journey through the world 

and air. 
They put forth questions of Astrology, 



Which Faustus answered with such learned 

skiU, 

As they admired and wondered at his wit 
Now is his fame spread forth in every land , 
Amongst the rest the Emperor is one, 
Carolus the Fifth, at whose palace now 
Faustus is feasted 'mongst his noblemen. 
What there he did in tml of his art, 
I leave untold— your eyes shall see per- 
formed. [Exit. 

Enter Robin the Ostler, with a booh in 

Robin, Oh, this is admirable I here I haT 
stolen one of Dr. Faustus' conjuring books, 
and i' faith I mean to search some circles 
for my own use. Now will I make all the 
maidens in our parish dance at my pleasure, 
stark naked before me; and so by that 
means I shall see more than e'er I felt or 
saw yet 

Enter Ralph calling Robin. 

Ralph. Robin, prithee come away; 
there's a gentleman tarries to have his 
horse, ami he would have his things rubbed 
and made clean : he keeps such a chafing 
with my mistress about it; and she has 
sent me to look thee out; prithee come 
away. 

Robin, Keep out, keep out, or else you 
are blown up; you are dismembered, 
Ralph : keep out, for I am about a roaring 
piece of woric. 

Ralph, Come, what doest thou with that 
same? Thou can'st not read. 

Robin. Yes, my master and mistress shall 
find that I can r^ul, he for his forehead, she 
for her private study ; she's bom to bear 
with me, or else my art fails. 

Ralph. Why, Robin, what book is that? 

Robin. What book! why the most in- 
tolerable book for conjuring that e'er was 
invented by anv brimstone devil. 

Ralph. Canst thou conjure with it? 

Robin. I can do all these things easilv 
with it ; first, I can make thee diunk with 
ibbocras at any tabem in Europe for nothing ; 
that's one of my conjuring works. 

Ralph. Our Master Parson says thaft 
nothing. 

Robin. True,. Ralph; and more, Ra^h, 
if thou hast any mind to Nan Spit, our 
kitchenmaid, then turn her and wind her to 
thy own use as often as thou wilt, and at 
midnight. 

Ralph. O brave Robin, shall I have Nan 
Spit, and to mine own use? Onthatoondl- 
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tloQ I'd fsed dqr derfl with hooAntd as 
lone as be lives, of free cost 

X9hm. No vaott, sweet Ralph : let's go 
•od make clean our boots, which lie fool 
upon our hands, and then to our conjuring 
in the derfl's nama. [Rxtmmt, 

EmiirRMnmstdRa^witkasiAftr 

\ RtHm, Come. Ralph, did not I ten thee 
we were for ever made br this Doctor Fans- 
tiis' book? tutnptMM^ Sere's a simple pur- 
chase for hocMMepen ; our horses snaU 
cat no hiqr as long as this lasts. 

Ralfk. Bat, Robin, here comes the Vmt- 
ner. 

RoHm, Hush! Ill goU him simemato- 
lally. 

^niirrVhitner. 

Drawer. I hope all b paid : God be with 
joa; come. Ralph. 

Vint. Soft, sir; a word with yoiL I 
most yet have a goblet paid from you, ere 
you go. 

Robin. I, a goblet, Ralph ; I, a goblet I 
I scorn you, and you are but a &c. I, a 
goblet I search me. 

Vint I mean so^ sir, with vonr lavoor. 

Rtbinm Howtayycfanow? 

Vint. 1 must say somewhat to your Id- 
low. Too, sir 1 

RalfA. Me, sirt me, sir! search your 
fin. rVintner searches him.'X Now, sir, jrou 
maybe ashamed to burden booest men with 
a matter of truth. 

Vint. WeU, one of you hath this goblet 
about you. 

Rohn. You lie, drawer, 'tis afore me. 
[Aside."] Sirrah you, I'U teach you to im- 
peach honest men ;— stand bj ;— I'U scour 
ru for a goblet !— stand aside you had best, 
charge you in the name of Belsdiub. — 
Look to the goblet, Ralph. 

[Aside to Ralph. 

Vint. What mean you, sirrah ? 

Robin. I'U teU you what I mean. \Reads 
from a book."] Sanctobulorum Periphrasti- 
eon — Nay, ill tickle you, Vintner. Look to 
the goblet. Ralph. [Aside to Ralph. 

[Reads ^ Polyfragmos Belseborams fra- 
manio pacosiiphos tostu^ MepfUstopkilis, b'c 

Enter MephistophiUs, sets squibs at their 
backs, and then exit. They ran about, 

Vint. O nomine Domini t what meanest 
hou, Robin ? thou hast no goblet 



Raipi^. Pmeatmm pteemtorwm I Hcfe's thy 
gcMet good Vintner. 

\Gives the goblet toV}aA3ua,wh^cnt, 

Robin. Misencordia fro nobisi What 
shaUIdo? Good devfl, forgive ms BOW» 
and rn never rob thy nbraiy more. 

iS^-Af/cr Mephistophflis. 

Mepk. Monardi of HeU, mider whose 
blade sorvej 
Great potentates do kned with awful fear. 
Upon whose altars thousand souls do lie. 
How am I vexddwidi these villains' charms? 
Fhxn Constantinople am I hither come 
Only for pleasure of these damndd slaves. 

Robin. How from Constantinople? Yon 
have had a great joumey: wiU you take six- 
pence in your purse to pay for your sapgex, 
and begone? 

mSL Wen. viUahis, for your presump- 
tion, I transform thee into an ape, and thee 
into a dpg ; and so begone. [Exit, 

Robin, How, into an ape ; that's brave ! 
Ill have fine sport with the boys. I'U get 
nuts and ^I^es enow. 

Ralph, And I must be a dog. 

Robin, r faith thy head wUl never be oat 
of the pottage pot [Exeunt, 

Enter Emperor, Faustus, and a Knight 
wfi!/! Attendants. 

Emp, Master Doctor Faustus, I have 
heard strange report of thy knowledge in 
the black art, how that none in my emigre 
nor in the whole world can compare with 
thee for the rare efifects of magic : they say 
thou hast a familiar spirit, by whom thou 
can'st accomplish what thou list. This there- 
fore is my request, that thou let me see some 
proof of thy skill, that mine eyes may be 
witnesses to confirm what mine ears have 
heard reported : and here I swear to thee 
by the honour of mine imperial crown, that, 
whatever thou doest, thou shalt be no ways 
prejudiced or endamaged. 

Knight, I'faith he looks mudi Uke a 
conjuror. [Aside. 

Faust, My gracious sovereign, though I 
must confess myself far inferior to the report 
men have published, and nothing answer- 
able to the honour of vour imperisu majesty, 
yet for that love ana duty binds me there- 
unto, I am content to do whatsoever your 
majesty shaU command me. 

Emp, Then, Doctor Faustus, mark what 
I shall say. 
As I was sometime solitary set 
Within my doset, sundry thoughts arose 
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[^ About the honour of mine ancestors, 
] How they had won by prowess such ex- 
ploits, 
Got such riches, subdued so many kingdoms 
As we that do succeed, or they Uiat ^all 
Hereafter possess our throne, shall 
fl fear me) ne'er attain to that degree 
Of high renown and great authority : 
Amongst which kings is Alexander the 

Great, 
Chief spectacle of the world's pre-eminence, 
The bright shining of whose glorious acts 
Lightens the world with his rejecting beams. 
As when I hear but motion made of him 
It grieves my soul I never saw the man : 
If therefore thou by cunning of thine art 
Canst raise this man from hollow vaults 

below. 
Where lies entombed this famous conqueror. 
And briog with him his beauteous paramour, 
Both in their right shapes, gesture, and at- 
tire 
They used to wear during their time of life. 
Thou shalt both satisfy my just desire, 
And give me cause to praise thee whilst I 
live. 

Faust My gracious lord, I am ready to 
accomplish your request so far forth as by 
art, and power of my Spirit, I am able to 
perform. 

Knight, I'faith that's just nothing at all. 

[Aside* 

Faust. But, if it like your grace, it is not 
in my ability to present before your eyes the 
true substantial bodies of those two deceased 
princes, which long since are consiuned to 
dust. 

Knight, Aye marry, Master Doctor, now 
there's a sign of grace in you, when you will 
confess the truth. [Aside. 

Faust, But such spirits as can lively re- 
semble Alexander and his paramour shall 
appear before your grace in that manner 
that they both lived in, in their most flou- 
rishing estate ; which I doubt not shall suf- 
ficently content your imperial majesty. 

Emp. Go to, Master Doctor, let me see 
them presently. 

Knight. Do you hear, Master Doctor? 
You bring Alexander and his paramoiu: be- 
fore the Emperor ! 

Faust. How then, sir? 

Knight, I'faith, that's as true as Diana 
turned me to a stag 1 

Faust. No, sir, but when Actseon died, 
he left the horns to you. Mephistophilis, 
begone. [Exit Mq>histophilis. 

Knight, Nay, an you go to conjuring, I'll 
begone. [Exit, 



Faust, 111 meet with you anon for inter- 
rupting me so. Here they are, my gracious 
lord. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis with Spirits in the 
shape ^Alexander €Md his Paramour. 

Emp. Master Doctor, I heard this lady 
while she lived had a wart or mole in her 
neck : how shall I know whether it be lo or 
no? 

Faust, Your highness may tx>ldly go and 
see. 

Emp. Sure these are no Spirits, but the 
true substantial bodies of those two deceased 
princes. [Exeunt Spirits. 

Faust, Will't please your highness now to 
send for the Knight tnat was so pleasant 
with me here of late ? 

Emp, One of you call him forth 1 

[i?xf/ Attendant. 

Re-enter the Knight with a pair of horns 
on his head. 

How now. Sir Knight ! why I had thought 
thou had'st been a bachelor, but now I see 
thou hast a wife, that not only gives thee 
horns, but makes thee wear them. Feel on 
thy head. 

Knight. Thou damnM wretch and exe- 
crable dog. 
Bred in the concave of some monstrous 

rock. 
How darest thou thus abuse a gentleman ? 
Villain, I say, imdo what thou hast done ! 

Faust, Oh, not so fast, sir; there's no 
haste ; but, good, are you remembered how 
you crossed me in my conference with the 
Emperor? I think i have met with you 
for It. 

Emp. Good Master Doctor, at my en- 
treat)r release him: he hath done penance 
sufficient. 

Faust. My gracious lord, not so much 
for the injury he offered me here in your 
presence, as to delight you with some mirth, 
hath Faustus worthily requited this injurious 
Knight: which, bemg all I desire, I am 
content to release him of his horns : and. 
Sir Knight, hereafter speak well of scho- 
lars. MephistophiUs, transform himstraight. 
[Mephistophilis removes the horns.] Now, 
my good lord, having done my duty I 
humbly take my leave. 

Emp. Farewell, Master Doctor; yet, ere 
you go 
Expect from me a bounteous reward. 

[Exeunt Emperor, Knight, and 
Attendants. 
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Faust, Now, MephistophOis, the restless 
coarse 
That Time doth nm with calm and sOent 

foot. 
SKnteniDf mj days and thread of vital life* 
Calls for me payment of my latest years : 
Therefore, sweet Mephistophilis, let us 
Make haste to Wertenberg. 
Miph, What, will you go on hoisdMck 

or on foot? 
Faust, Nay, till I'm past this lair and 
pleasant green, 
111 walk on foot 

SntiT a Hocse-Cotnser. 

Hon§-^, I have been all this day seeking 
one liiaster Ftedan : mass, see where he is 1 
God save you. Master Doctor I 

FausU What, horse-courser 1 You are 
wdlmet 

Horst-C, Do you hear, sir? I have 
facought you forty dollars for your hofse. 

Faust, I cannot sell him so: if thou 
hkest him for fifty, take him. 

Horse-C, Alas, sir, I have no more. — I 
pray you speak for me. 

iieph. I pray you let him have him : he is 
an honest fellow, and he has a great charge, 
neither wife nor child. 

Faust. Well, come, give me your money 
(Horse-Courser gives Faustus tke money) 
my boy will deliver him to you. But I must 
teU you one thing before you have him; 
ride him not into me water at any hand. 

Horse-C. Why, sir, will he not drink of 
all waters ? 

Faust. Oh yes, he will drink of all waters, 
but ride him not into the water : ride him 
over haige or ditch, or where thou wilt, but 
not mto the water. 

Horse-C. Well, sir. — Now am I a made 
man for ever : I'll not leave my horse for 
[twice] forty : if he had but the quality of 
hey-ding-Kiing, hey-ding-ding, I'd make a 
brave living on him : he has a buttock as 
slick as an eeL [Aside.] — Well,' God 
b'wi'ye, sir, your boy will deliver him me 
but hark you, sir ; if my horse be sick or ill 
at ease, if I bring his water to you, youll 
tell me what it is. 

Faust. Away, you villain ; what, dost think 
I am a horse-doctor? 

[Exit Horse-Couiser. 
What art thou, Faustus, but a man oon< 

demned todie? 
Thy fatal time doth draw to final end ; 
Despair doth drive distrust into my thoughts 
Confound these passions with a quiet sleep 



Tush, Christ dkl call the thief upoa the 



There rest thee, Fanstos, quiet in concdt. 
[Sleeps iu Mis chair. 

Re-enter Horse-Coozier, aiJwet, crying. 

Horse-C, Alas, alasl Doctor Fustian 
quotha? mass. Doctor Lopus was never 
such a doctor: has given me a purgation 
has purged me of tortjr dollars; I shall 
never see them more. But yet, like an ass 
as I was, I would not be ruied by him, for 
he bade me I should ride him into no water: 
now I, thinking my horse had had some 
rare quality that he would not have had me 
know of^ I, like a venturous youth, rid him 
into the deep pond at the town's end. I was 
no sooner in the middle of the pond, but 
my horse vanished away, and I sat upon a 
bottle of hay, never so near drowning in my 
life. But ill sedc out my Doctor, and have 
my forty dollars again, or 111 make it the 
dearest horse ! — Oh, vonder is his snipper- 
snapper. — Do you hear? you h^-pass, 
Where's your master? 

JI/<(^^ Why. sir, what would yoa? You 
carmot speak with him. 

Horse-C, But I will speak with him. 

Mtph. Why, he's fast asleep. Come 
some other time. 

Horse-C, I'll speak with him now, or 111 
break his glass windows about his ears. 

Meph. I tell thee he has not slept this 
eight nights. 

Horse-C. An he have not slept this eight 
weeks I'll speak with him. 

Meph. See where he is, fast asleep. 

Horse-C, Aye, this is he. God save you. 
Master Doctor, Master Doctor, Master 
Doctor Fustian ! — ^forty dollars, forty dollars 
for a bottle of hay ! 

Meph. Why, thou seest he hears thee not. 

Horse-C, So ho, ho 1 — so ho, ho 1 [Hollas 
in his ear."] No. will you not wake ? I'll 
make you wake ere I go. [Pulls Faustus iy 
the legt and pulls it away.] Alas, I am 
undone 1 What shall I do? 

Faust. Oh, my leg, my leg I Help, Me- 
pbistophilis i Call the officers. My leg, my 

Meph, Come, villam, to the constable. 

Horse-C, O lord, sir, let me go, and 111 
give you forty dollars more. 

Meph. Where be they? 

Horse-C. I have none about me. Come 
to my ostry and I'll give them you. 
I Meph, Begone quickly. 
I ' [Horse-Courser rmtt aukyf. 
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Faust, What, is he gone ? Farewell, he ! 
Faustus has his leg again, and the Horse- 
courser, I take it, a bottle of hay for his 
labour. Well, this trick shall cost him forty 
dollars more. 

Enter Wagner. 

How now, Wagner, what's the news with 
thee? 

Wag, Sir, the Duke of Vanholt doth 
eamesdy entreat your company. 

Faust. The Diice of Vanholt I an honour- 
able gentleman, to whom I must be no 
nigga^ of my cunning. Come, Mephisto- 
philis, let's away to him. \Exeunt, 

Enter the Duke of Vanholt, the Duchess, 
and Faustus. 

Duke, Believe me, Master Doctor, this 
merriment hath much pleased me. 

Faust. My gracious lord, I am glad it 
contents, you so well. — But it may be, 
madam, you take no delight in this. I have 
heard that great-beUied women do long for 
some dainties or other : what is it, madam? 
tell me, and you shall have it. 

Duchess, Thanks, good Master Doctor; 
and for I see vour courteous intent to plea- 
sure me, I will not hide from you the thing 
my heart desires ; and were it now summer, 
as it is January and the dead time of the 
winter, I would desire no better meat than a 
dish of ripe grapes. 

Faust. P^zs, madam, that's nothing 1 
Mephistophilis, begone. — {Exit Mephisto- 
philis.J Were it a gn"eater thing than this, 
so it would content you, you should have it. 

Re-enter Mephistophilis with grapes. 

Here they be, madam; wilt please you taste 
on them ? 

Duke. Believe me. Master Doctor, this 
makes me wonder above the rest, that being 
in the dead time of winter, and in the month 
of January, how you should come by these 
grapes? 

Faust. If it like your grace, the year is 
divided into two circles over the whole world, 
that, when it is here winter with us, in the 
contrary circle it is summer with them, as in 
India, Saba, and farther countries in the 
Eiast ; and by means of a swift Spirit that I 
have I had them brought hither, as you see. 
— How do you like them, madam ; be they 
good? 

Duchess, Believe me. Master Doctor, they 
be the best grapes that ever I tasted in my 
life before. 



Faust, I am glad they content you so, 
madam. 

Duke. Come, madam, let us in, where 
you must well reward this learned man for 
the great kindness he hath showed to )rou. 

Duchess. And so I will, my lord; and, 
whilst I Uve, rest beholding for this courtesy. 

Faust. I humbly thank your grace. 

Duke. Come, Master Doctor, follow us 
and receive your reward. \Exeunt, 

Enter Wagner. 

Wag, I think my master shortly means to 

die, 
For he hath given to me aH his goods : 
And yet, methinks, if that death were [so] 

near. 
He would not banquet, and carouse and 

swill 
Amongst the students, as even now he doth. 
Who are at supper with such belly cheer 
As Wagner ne'er beheld in all his life. 
See where they come! belike the feast is 

ended. \Exit, 

Enter Faustus, with two or three Scholars 
and Mephistophilis. 

isi Sehol. Master Doctor Faustus, since 
our conference about fair ladies, which was 
the beautifuUest in all the world, we have 
determined with ourselves that Helen of 
Greece was the admirablest lady that evei 
lived : therefore. Master Doctor, if you will 
do us that favour, as to let us see ihaX peer- 
less dame of Greece, whom all the world 
admires for majesty, we should think oiu:- 
selves much beholding unto you. 

Faust. Gentlemen, 
For that I know your friendship is unfeigned. 
And Faustus' custom is not to deny 
The just requests of those that wish him 

well. 
You shall behold that peerless dame of 

Greece, 
No otherways for pomp and majesty, 
Than when Sir Paris crossed the seas with 

her, 
And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 
Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 

\Music sounds^ and Helen fasseth ovet 
the stc^e, 
znd Schol. 'Too simple is my wit to teli 

her praise, 
Whom all the world admires for majesty. 
y^d Schol. No marvel though the aagry 

Greeks pursued 
With ten years' war the rape of neh a 

Queen, 
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Whote besvenlf bemtj posKlh all oom- 
pare. 
istScJkoJ. Since we hsve seen the pfide of 
Nalme's worio, 
And oohr paragon of excdlcnce, 
Letusdepert; and for this glorious deed 
H«pp7 and Uest be Faustos evennore. 

Fdustms, Gen t lemen, £ueweU — the same 
I wish to yoo. {Exeunt Scholan. 

EmttrMmOklUtaL 

Old Mian. Ah, Doctor Fanstos, that I 

might pfrrail 
To guide thy stqx unto the way of liie. 
By which sweet path thoa may'st attahi the 

goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest I 
Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with 

tears. 
Tears falling from repentant heaviness 
Of thy most Tile and loathsome filthiness, 
The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sin 
As no commiseration mar expel. 
But Meror, Fanstus, of thy Saviour svset. 
Whose blood alone roust wash away thy 

guilt 
Faust. Where art thou, Fanstus? wretch, 

what hast thou dime? 
Damned art thou, Faustus, damned ; despair 

and die 1 
Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 
Says " Faustus ! come ! thine hour is almost 

come!" 
And Faustus now will come to do thee right 
[Mepbistophilis^'r^ him a dagger. 
Old Man. Ah stay, good Faustus, stay 

thy desperate steps 1 
I see an angel hovers o'er thy head. 
And, with a vial full of precious giace^ 
Offers to pour the same into thv soul : 
Then call for Mercy, and avoid Despair. 

Faust. Ah, my sweet friend, I feel 
Thy words do comfort my distiessM soiiL 
Leave me a while to ponder on my sins. 
Old Man. I go, sweet Faustus, but with 

heavy cheer, 
Fearing the ruin of thy hopeless souL [Exit. 
Faust. AccursM Faustus, where is 

Mercy now? 
I do repent ; and yet I do despair : 
HeU strives with grace for conquest in my 

breast : 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death? 
Meph. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy 

soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign Lord ; 
Revolt, or I'H in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 



Faust. Smttt Mephistophilis, entreat thy 
loid 
To pardon wy unjust presumption. 
And with my Uood again I will confirm 
My former vow I made to Lucifer. 
Mefk. Doittbenqnick^, withimlieignM 
heart. 
Lest greater danger do attend thy drift 
Faust. Torment, sweet friend, that base 
andciookMage, 
That durft dissuade me from thy Lodfer, 
With greatest torments that our HeU affords. 
m4^ His faith is great : I cannot touch 
his soul; 
But what I may afflict his body with 
I will attempt, which is but tittle worth. 
Faust. One thing, good servant, let me 
crave of thee. 
To glut the longing of my heart's desiie^ — 
That I might have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late. 
Whose sweet embradngi may eztinguish 

clean 
Those thoughts that do dissnadft me from 

my vow. 
And keq> mine oath I made to Ludfer. 
Mepk. Faustus, this or what else thoa 
Shalt desire 
Shall be performed in twinkling of an eye. 

Re-enter UdoL 

Faust. Was this the frioe that launched a 

thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with akiss. 
[Kisses ker. 
Her lips suck forth my soul ; see where it 

flies 1 — 
Come, Helen, come, give me vfxf soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instmd of Troy shall Wertenbei^be sadced : 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my idumdd crest : 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
Oh, thou art £airerthan the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Tupiter 
When he appeared to hi^less biemele; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azured arms ; 
And none but thou shalt be my paramour 1 

[Exeunt, 
Enter the Old Mbxl 

Old Man, AccursM Faustus I miseiahig 
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That from thy soul ezdud'st the Grace of 

Heaven, 
And fly'st the throne of his tribunal seat I 

Enter Devils. 

Satan begins to sift me with his pride : 
As in this furnace God shall try my faith, 
My faith, vile Hell, shall triiunph over thee. 
Ambitious fiends 1 see how the heavens smile 
At your repulse, and leave your state to scorn ! 
Hence, HeQ 1 for hence I fly unto my God. 
\£xeunt, on om side Devils — im the 
other. Old Man. 

BnUr Faustus wOh Scholars. 

Faust, Ah, gentlemen I 

-ut Schol What ails Faustus? 

Faust, Ah, my sweet chamber fellow, had 
I lived with thee, then had I lived still t but 
now I die eternally. Look, comes he not, 
oomeshenot? 

2nd SchoL What means Faustus? 

yd Schcl, Belike he is grown into some 
tickness by being over solitary. 

ist SehoL If it be so, well have physi- 
cians to cure him. 'Tis but a surfeit. Never 
fear, man. 

Faust, A surfeit of deadly sin that hath 
damned both body and soul. 

ond SchoL Yet, Faustus, look up to 
Heaven : remember God's mercies are in- 
finite. 

Faust, But Faustus' ofifence can never be 
pardoned: the serpent that tempted Eve 
may be saved, but not Faustus. Ah, gentle- 
men, hear me with patience, and tremble 
not at my speeches 1 Though my heart 
pants and qmvers to remembor that I have 
been a student here these thirty years, oh, 
would I had never seen Wertenberg, never 
'read book t and what wonders I have done, 
all Germanv can witness, yea all the world ; 
ioc which Faustus hath lost both Germany 
and the world, yea Heaven itself. Heaven, 
the seat of God, the throne of the blessed, 
the kingdom of joy ; and must remain in 
Hell for ever. Hell, aye Hell, forever I Sweet 
friends! what shall become of Faustus being 
in Hell for ever? 

an/ Schol, Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

Faust, On God, whom Faustus hath ab- 
jured ; on God, whom Faustuf hath blas- 
phemed ! Ah, my God, I wouM weep, but 
the Devil draws in my tears. Gush forth 
blood instead of tears ! Your life and soul J 
Oh, he stays my tongue ! I would lift up my 
baodi, but see 1 they hold them, they hold 



All. Who, Faustus? 

Faust. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, 
gentlemen, I gave them my soul for my 
cunning 1 

All, God forbid ! 

Faust. God forbade it indeed ; but Faustus 
hath done it : for vain pleasure of twenty- 
four years hath Faustus lost eternal joy and 
felicity. I writ them a bill with mine own 
blood : the date is expired ; the time will 
come, and he will fetch me. 

1st Schol. Why did not Faustus tell us of 
this before, that divines might have prayed 
for thee? 

Faust, Oft have I thought to have done 
so ; but the devil threatened to tear me in 
pieces if I named God ; to fetch both body 
and soul if I once gave ear to divinity : and 
now 'tis too late. Gentlemen, away 1 lest 
you perish with me. 

2nd Schol, Oh, what shall we do to save 
Faustus? 

Faust. Talk not of me, but save yoiur- 
selves, and depart. 

y'd Schol, God will strengthen me. I 
wiU stay with Faustus. 

1st Schol. Tempt not God, sweet friend ; 
but let us into the next room, and there pray 
for him. 

Faust, Aye, pray for me, pray for me ! 
and what noise soever you hear, come not 
unto me, for nothing can rescue me. 

2nd Schol. Pray thou, and we will pray 
that God may have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, &rewell : if I live till 

morning I'll visit you : if not Faustus Is 

gone to Hell. 

All. Faustus, fareweU. 

[Exeunt Scholars. Thi cloeh 
strihes eleven, 

Faust. Ah, Faustus, now 
Hast thoa but one bare hour to live. 
And then thou must be damned perpetually 1 
Stand still, you ever moving sjmeres of 

Heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never 

come; 
Fair Natture's eye, rise, rise again and 

make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 
O Unlet lente, currite noetis equi I 
"The stars move stiU, time runs, the clock 

will strike, 
The Devil will come, and Faustus must be 

damned. 
Oh, I'll leap up to my God 1 Who pulls in» 
down? 
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See, tee wfaeie Chriif t blood itieeiiis in the 

finnaroeDt! 
One drop would iftfe my tool— half a drop : 

ah. my Christ! 
Ah, rend not my heart for nanung of my 

Christl 
Yet will I call 00 him : O wput me, La- 

dflerl — 
Where is it now? 'tis gone ; and see where 

God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful 

brows! 
Mountains and hills, come, come and fsU 

on me. 
And hide roe from the heavy wrath of God ! 
No, no! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth ; 
E^arthgape! Oh, no, itwillnothartxmrme! 
You stars that reigned at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted Death and 

Hen, 
Now draw up Faustns like a foggy mist 
Into the entnub of yon labcniring doud. 
That when you vomit forth into the air, 
My limbs may issue from your smoky 

mouths, 
So that my soul may but ascend to Heaven. 
[TJkd clock strikes th* kalfkour. 
Ah. half is past f 'twill all be past anon ! 
OGodI 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul. 
Yet for Christ's sake whose blood hath ran- 
somed me, 
Impose some end to my hicessant pain ; 
Let Faustus live in HeU a thousand years— 
A hundred thousand, and — at last—- be 

saved! 
Oh, no end is limited to damnid souls t 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast? 
Ah, iTthagoias' Metempqrcho^! 



Wera ttiat (hot] tme. diis soul dxrakl fly 

from me. 
And I be changed onto some brutish beast 
All beasts are happy, for [thati when they die 
Their souls are toon dissohred in dements; 
But mine most live, still to be tdagoed in 

Hcfl. 
Curst be the parents that engendered me 1 
No. Faustus : curse thyself: curse Lad£er 
That hath deprived thee <d the joys of 

Heaven. \Tke clock strikes twelve. 

Oh, it strikes, it stnkes 1 Now, body, turn to 

air. 
Or Lndfer will bear thee quick to HdL 

[ TksuuUr and H^hUng lamd radm]. 
Osoul, 

Be changfed into little water drops. 
And fall into the ocean-^ie'er be found. 

[£Mter Devils. 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe a^diile 1 
Ugly Hdl, gape not ! come not, Ludfer i 
111 bum my books ! — ^Ah. Mepfaist 
lExemmtDcniBwilk 

BnlerCbona, 

Ckonu. Cut is the brandi that m^ 
have grown full straight. 
And burned is Apollo's laurel boujgh. 
That sometime grew within this leamdd 



Faustus is gone ; regard his hellish frdl. 
Whose fi^dful fortune may exhort the 

wise 
Only to wcmder at unlawfril things. 
Whose deepness doth entice sudi forward 

wits 
To practise more than heaven permits. 

[Exit. 
TermituU hora diem; termimai amdor 
efms. 
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Ballad of Faustus. 



[As an appropriate accompaniment of Marlowe's great drama, the contemporary 
ballad, giving the storv of the play, is printed from the copy selected by Mr. Dyce from 
the Roxbuighe Collection in the British Museum.] 



THE JUDGMENT OF GOD SHOWED UPON ONE JOHN FAUSTUS. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Tune of Fortutu n^ Foe, 



All Christian men, give ear a while to roe, 
How I am plunged in pain, but cannot die ; 
I lived a life the like did none before, 
Forsaking Christ, and I am damned there- 
fore. 

At Wittenburge, a town in Germany, 
There was I bom and bred of good degree; 
^erwards I 



Of 



honest 
shamed 
Accursed therefore, 
named. 



stock which 



for Faustus was I 



Would I had first been made a beast by 

kind! 
Then had not I so vainly set my mind ; 
Or would, when reason first b^an to 

bloom, 
Some darksome den had been my dismal 

tombi 

Woe to the day of my nativity ! 
Woe to the time that once did foster me t 
And woe unto the hand that sealed the bill ! 
Woe to myself, the cause of all my ill 1 



In learning, loe, my uncle brought up rae, The time I past away with much delight. 
And made me Doctor in Divinity ; *Mongst princes, peers, and many a worthy 

And when he died, he left me all his wealth, \ knieht ; 

Whose cursM gold did hinder my soul's I wrought such wonders by my magic skill, 
health. i That all the world may talk of Faustus still. 

Then did I shun the holy Bible-book, j 

Nor on God's word would ever after look ; { 
But studied accursdd conjuration. 
Which was the cause of my utter damna- 
tion. 

The devil in fiyars weeds appeared to me. 
And strdght to my request he did agree, 
That I might have all things at my desire ; 
i gave him soul and body lor his hire. 

Twice did I make my tender flesh to bleed, 
Twice with my blood I wrote the devil's 

deed, 
Twke wretchedly I soul and body sold. 
To live in pleasure, and do what things I 

wo^d. 

For four and twenty years this bond was 

made. 
And at the length my soul was truly paid : 
Time ran away, and yet I never thought 
How dear my soul our Saviour Christ had 

bought. 



The devil he carried me up into the sky. 
Where I did see h<Jw all the world did lie ; 
I went about the world in eight days space, 
And then returned unto my native place. 

What pleasure I dul wish to please my 

mind 
He did perform* as bond and seal did bind ; 
The secrets of the stars and planets told. 
Of earth and seas with wonders manifold. 

When four and twenty years was almost 

mn, 
I thought of all things that was past and 

done; 
How that the devil would loon daim his 

right, 
And carry me to everlasting night. 

Then all too late I cursed my wicked deed. 
The dread whereof doth mike my heart lo 

bleed; 
All days and hours I moixmM wondrous toNb 
Repenting me of all things done before. 

Z0 
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I then did wish both sun and moon to stay, 
AU times and seasons never to decay ; 
Then bad my time ne'er come to dated 

Nor soul and body down to hdl d e sc end . 

At last, when I had but one hour to come, 
I turned my glass for my last hour to run. 
And called in learned men to comfort me ; 
But iatth was gone, and none could comfort 



By twdve o'dock my glass was almost out ; 
My grietM conscience then began to 

doubt; 
f wisht the students stay in chamber by ; 
But as they staid, they heard a dreadful cry. 



Then ptewnt, lo, diey came into the hall. 
Whereas my brains was cast against the 

wall; 
Both arms and kgs in pieces torn they see. 
My bowels gone: this was an end of me. 

You conjurors, and damnM witches all. 
Example take by my unhappy fall ; 
Give not your soub and bodies unto hell. 
See that Uie smallest hair you do not sell. 

But hope that Christ his kingdom yon may 

gain. 
Where you shall never ficar sudi mortd 

pain; 
Forsake the devil and all his crafty ways. 
Embrace true faith that never more doaqf^ 



FrintedhyandibrA. M., andsdklhydieBooleiellenorLotidoik 
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Tamburlaine the Great, 

PARTS I. & II. 
Two editions of these Plays were published during the life-time of Marlowe. 

I. Quarto, 1590. 

Tamburlaine the Great, Who, from a Scythian Shephearde by his ran 
and woonderfull Conquests, became a most puissant and mightye Monarque. 
And, (for his tyranny, andterrourin Warre) was tearmed. The Scourge of God, 
Deuided into two Tragicall Discourses, as they were sundrie times shewed vpom 
Stages in the Citie ^London, By the right honourable the Lord Admyrall, 
his seruauntes. Now first, and newlie published. London. Printed by 
Richard Ihones : at the signe of the Hose and Crowne neere Holbonu Bridge, 
V 1590. J^O, 

[This edition is only known by two leaves, the title and the address to the reader, 
which are pasted into a copy of the 4to of 1605, preserved at Bridgewater House.] 

II. Octavo, 1590. The general title is the same as No. x. The half-titk of the 
Second Part is— 

The Second Part of the bloody Conquests of mighty Tamburlaine. With his 
impassionate fury, for the death of his Lady and loue faire Zenocrate; his 
fmrme ofexhortacion and discipline to his three sons, with the maner of his 
awn death, 

[Of this edition two copies are found in our public libraries ; Garrick's at the 
British Museum, and Malone's in the Bodleian. Mr. Dyce and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
vary slightly in their descriptions of them, but the discrepancies would perhaps 
vanish if there was an opportunity of placing the volumes side by side.] 

The Printer's address is given from the Octavo Edition, 1592. 

TO THE GENTLEMBN RBADBRS AND OTHERS THAT TAKE PLEASURE IN 

Reading Histories. 

Gentlemen and courteous readers whosoever : I have here published in print, 
for your sakes. the two tragical discourses of the Scythian shepherd Tamburlaine, 
that became so great a conqueror and so mighty a monarch. My hope is, that they 
will be now no less acceptable unto you to read after your serious affairs and studies 
than they have been lately delightful for many of you to see when the same were 
shewed in London upon stages. I have purposely omitted and left out some fond 
and frivolous gestures, digressing, and, in m^ poor ojunion, fai unmeet for the 
matter, which I thought might seem more tedious unto the wise than any way else 
to be regarded, though haply they have been of some vain-conceited fondlings 
greatly gaped at, what time they were shewed upon the stage in their graced defor- 
mities : nevertheless now to be mixtured in print with such matter of worth, it 
would prove a great disgrace to so honourable and stately a history. Great folly 
were it in me to commend unto your wisdoms either the eloquence of the author 
that writ them or the worthiness of the matter itself. I therefore leave unto your 
learned censures both the one and the other, and myself the poor printer of t 
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unto your most courteous and favourable protection ; which if you vouchsafe to 
accept, you shall evermore bind me to employ what travail and service I can to the 
advancing and pleasuring of your excellent degree. 

Yours, most humble at commandment, 

R[ichard]J[oDesl Printer. 



P. I. Frokgui, P^vm Jigging vHms of rhyming mother wUs, ftc. ftc. 

Mr. Collier attaches great importance to theie words, and regards tbem as the death 
knell of rhyme and clownish conceits. 

P. a b. How mom, my iord, what mated and amaud, 

Mattd is humbUdt fixMn the Fvench Teib uuUtr, It is still jnesenred in sStntf^-matt. 

P. a #. / pass not fir his thrtats, 

Topass—Ao cart, Bradford the Martyr says, '* We have shmed to many ten-times 
afc we have hair of our heads and beards, yet /si/ not ** 

P. 3 a. New sit and laug^ our regiment to scorn, ^ 

Regiment was formerly used for mUt authority. In 1558 John Knox wrote a book 
called ' ' The Fiist Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regimen of Women." 

P. 3 a. And that which might resolve mt into tears, 

Resolve was much more fiequently used than dissolve, — See Hamlet's Soliloquy. 

P. 3 a. We in the name 0/ other Persian states. 

States means hen persons of high estate, as opposed to commons. 

P. 3 b. In spite of them shall malice my estate. 

Malice is employed as a verb by Surrey, Spenser, Daniel, Jonson, ftc, meaning 
bear malice against, 

P. 3 b. Intending your investk>n so mar* 

Investiture. Either word is awkward to pronounce. 

P. 3^. To inYof or suppress your wartl^titli. 

The use of this word as a verb was not uncommon. Nares quotes X\im^# Comitut, 
" princes should take great heed how th^ infurie any man. 

P. 3 b. Who, travelling with these my uncle's lords. 

To Memphis fnm his country of Media, 

Mr. Dyce remarks that in these lines as previously printed there is "evidently 
corruption." I have ventured to give them as above. They formerly stood : 

Who. travelling with these Median Lords, 

To Memphis from my unde's country of Media. 

P. 4 a. Of this success and loss unvaluM. 

Not to be estimated. Milton uses unremoved for irremovable, 

P. 4 b. More rich and valurous than Zenocraiiu 

A more poetical form than valuable ; as valure was of valasi, 

P. 4 ^' Resolved>r dissolved,^See P. 3 a. 
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P. 5 a. In every part exceeding brave and rich^-and P. $ b. {lasi line). 
Gaily attired. In Green's Tu Quoque we have 

" For I have gdd and therefore will be brave." 

P. 5 a. Stay ask a pailejlrst, 

A more poetical fonn of parley, with the advantage of sounding as other one 
syllable or two at discretion. 

P. 5 a. Open the mails, yet guard tke treasure sure. 

Bags, portmanteaus — Shakspeare makes a vorb of it : 

** Mailed up in shame, with papers on my back." 

P. 6 a. RenownM man, 

Mr. Dyce invariably prints this word as renowmM, which appears to have been 
Marlowe's way of spelling it ; but the sound is awkward, and hardly worth preserving, 
except in a note. 

P. 6«. And eAristian mesfibBnta, tkat witk J^MSiian iieam 

Plough up huge furrows in the Ceisfian sea, 
Shall y9& to us as lords o/all the lahe. 

Merchants stands for merchant-men : stems mtsas prows, but we still talk of "from 
stem to stem," and of " stemming the tide." Marlowe was thinking of his native 
Cinque Port country and the narrow seas, when he spoke of " vailing," i.e,, lower- 
ing the top sails (not merely the Jlags, as Mr. Dyce says) in token of respect. The 
object was that they should pull up to a certain extent, as well as make their 
bow» 

P. 7 tf. * Twixt his manly pitch, 

A pearl, more worth than all the world, is placed. 

Pitch was the height to which a fidcon soared, and thence height in general Hera 
it means the shoulders of Tamburlaine, the *' pearl" being his head, 

P. 7 a. His arms andfngers long and sinewy. 

This reading belongs to Mr. Dyce. Of the old editions the octavo gave^ 

His arms and fingers long and snowy, 
and the quarto, 

His arm^ long, his fingers snowy-white. 

And so, if I had not found Marlowe using the word sinewy elsewhere, I should 
have bc^ inclined to leave it Vandyck always drew his knights and nobles with 
hands such as the quarto describes. 

P. 7 a. Though strait the passage and the port be modi. 

The gates ofEdinburs^ are at this day called the /of^, and we stiU talk of a sally- 
port 

P. 7 0, In fair Persia noble Tamburlaine, 

Fair must here be pronounced as a dissyllable, a liberty frequently taken, appa- 
reutlv quite unconsciously, by the old dramatists. Just as Scott's ear detected 
nothing unusual in his line. 

Exalt the unicorn's horn. 

But the burr of the Borderer puts the extra syllable after the r, as C/nicor-run, 
whereas the Elizabethan practice seems to have been to place it in front s^/ai-er. 
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P. 7 #. Smck icald knaves as lout Aim not 

ScmU originally lifnified scaljr-headed, or scabby-headed, and was thence used as 
a general term of contempt In the authorized version of the Bible the word scaiJ 
(from which scaU is dem«d) oocnrs twehre times in eight consecutive verses of 
Leviticus. 

P. 8 a. And maii Urn CiUse kis/aUk msUo kis king. 

•* She falsed her fidth, and bndce her wedk)ck't band."~iZ^foan^ 

Marlowe alwiqrt uses this form of d iamp afai. 

P. 9 k, Kings or* donts tkat every man skoois at, 

Onr crown tke pin tkat tko m s and s seek to chaioe. 

The ehnt was the mark at which archeis practised ; the/M was the peg whidi 
fastened it to the tree or post 

P. zo h. Cannot compare with kingfyjeys in eartk. 

In earth, for on earth. Mr. pyoe points out the same form in the Lord's Pmjer. 

P. iz tf. ^P*^ ^ purchase more important far, 

Purekase was used fat plunder or loot, 

** They wiU steal anything and call Mpnrckase:* 

Nares quotes Spenser to show that it was not a mere cant word, but the above 
line of Marlowe's would have been more to the purpose. 

*' Of nightly stdths and pillage severall 
Which he had got abroad bfpnrckas cnndoaXL^F. Q, ii. i6i. 

P. II a. And lose more labour tkan tke gain will quit 

To quit— to repay— to requite. 

" Enldndle all the spailcs of nature 
To quit this horrid act" — King Lear» 

P. II ^. Sacks every vein and artier of my keart. 

Takes by storm and pillars every artery. Mr. MitforJ doubted whether the word 
artier was ever used in this sense, but Mr. Dyce has given a string of instances. 

P. II ^. Moved me to manage arms against thy state. 

Manage means to lead, to conduct in form, to make war. Prior has 
" What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain." 

P. 11 *. Warring within our breasts for regiment 

Set Note 3 a. Here it means dominion. 

P. la a. And like a karpy tires on my life. 

To tire was a term in falconry meaning to seize eagerly with the beak. It must 
here be pronounced as a dissyllable, likey^^r, in Note 7 a. See also Note 195 a. 

P . \2b. Great kings ofBarhary and my portly bassoes. 

Basso was used for Bashaw or Pacha. 
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P. la ^. Atid warliki bands ^Christians renied. 

Mr. Mitford wished very needlessly to change this to " Chnstian renegades.*' 

P. xa b. Ht bt so mad to manage arms with mi,^Su Note 11b. 

P. 15 a. Are fmnished with bastones so grievously, 

Mr. Dyce says " bastones—i.e. bastinadoes ;" but the bastinado, as I have seen it, 
was always applied to the soles of the feet, and was therefore a punishment inappli- 
cable to rowers, whom it would have rendered unfit for work. I have seen a stnng 
of bakers, convicted of using false weights, doing their best to hobble away from a 
Turkish court of justice, amid the jeers of a delighted populace. *' mstones" 
simply means batons, sticks. 

P. 15 «• Inhabited with straggling runagates, 

*' She shall be inhabited of devils for a great time. "^Baruch iv. 35. 

P. 15 b. And in my sarell tend my concubines, 

Sarell for seraglio, French, seraiL 

P. 15 b. Your three/bid army, and my hugy host, 

Hugy for huge is used bv Dryden. Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall^ applies Uie 
epimet to the Rocking Stone, which some Vandal the other day blew up with gun- 
powder. 

P. 15 b. Did pash the Jaws 0/ serpents venomous, 

Pash-^o crush to pieces. In the Virgin Martyr ^ Massinger uses the phrue " to 
fash your gods to pieces." 

P. 16 a. And manage words with her as we will arms,'^See Note xx b. 
To carry on a war of words. 

P. 16 ^. And make your strokes to wound the senseless light. 

Ugkt is lure in the old editions. Air would be a better word : but, as Mr. Dyoe 
remarics, it ends the line next but one above it. Wind would perhaps have been 
better. 

P. x6 b. Disdainful Turkess, and unreverend Boas. 

Mr. Mitford wished this word changed to Btusa, which woukl have been sfanple 
nonsense; but Mr. Dyce found in Cotgrave's Dictionaiy '* A£eit bosse. Femme 
biengrasse etgrosse; une coche," and I am afraid this is the meaning intended by 
the mir Zenocrate. 

P. 17 a. That dare to manage arms with him,^^ee Note xx b. 

P. X7 a. Thou by the fortune of this damnid foil 

Foil, of course, meanii^ sword. But the old editions read soil, which is voy 
probably right, as referring to the ill-chosen/e/i/ of battle, 

P. 17 b. The galleys and those pilling brigandineu 

To pill was to plunder, to pillage ; so Shakspeare— 

" Hear me, you wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In sharing that which you has^ pilled from Tan,**— Richard JiJ, 
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P. i8a. JIearik€basi\isks\ 

A piece of otxliiance, lo called from itt fancied resemblance to the fiJmloiis setpent 
of that name. 

•• Of hasilUks, of cannon, culverin."— i Henry IV, 

P. 19 tf. And four ii in this glorious tyrants tkroai. 

Ghrious for boastfkl, osUniatious, Johnson ghres this as the leading meaning at 
the word. 

P. ax i, Iwili maii iket slid iki brawns of thy arms into caibonades and Mi 
tJUm. 

Pieces of fowl, or flesh, cut across and broiled on coals. So M ass inger , in Beluvt 
as You List (iv. 3), makes the £st Flamen say, that he was told to *' eat his own 
€arhonada€s. 

P. ax #. Metkinks 'tis a great dtal better than a consort <f music. 

Consort was a band. It most not be confounded with comartt for which, howerer, 
tt was sometimes used. 

P. 92 b. As far as from ihefroten plage of heaven. 

Plage means region. It was used by Chaucer in the plural. The word is the same 
in French. 

P. 25 b. Griping our bowels with retorquM thoughts. 

Bent back ; invohmtarily retrospective. 

P. 25 b. Than noisome parbreak of the Stygian snakes. 

Vomit. Spenser has 

*' Her Siihy parbreak all the place defiled hath." 

P. 28 a. As vast and do^ as Euphr&tes or Nile. 

Mr. Dyce says that the name of this river was always so pronounced by the old poeti. 



Tamburlaine the Great 

PART II. 

P. 30 3 and 31 a. What, shall we parte with the Christian t-See $ «. 
Parle for parley, and pronounced as a dissyllabte. 

P. 30 ^ and 31 a. Selavonians, Almains, Rutters, Muffes, and Danes. 
I do not know what people are meant by Muffes. Rutter is reiter, or renter. I 
find Tyndale the Martyr (when holding forth against Wolsey), says of Becket that 
he "encountered whosoever came against him, and overthrew the jolliest rutUr 
that was in all the host of France." — p. 292. 

P. 31 41. Giants ds big as hugy Polypkeme.—See Note 15 b. 
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P. 31 a. And make this champion mead « bloody fen. —See Note 8 4*- 

P. 31 a. Fear not Orcanes^ but great Tamburlaine. 

Fear not here meaas/righten mot, 

P. 32 #. From Scythia to the oriental pUige^See Note 33 b, 

P. 33 a. AJHendly parle mi^ become you both,—See 5 a and 30 k, 

P. 39 «. So prest ar« w; ue., so ready.— 5!^ post 183 b» 

P. 32 a. Never to draw it out, or manage arms. — See Note ix Iw 

P. 33 tf . Shall ridg htfinft thm on Barbarian steeds, 

Hoises of Baibaiy ; barbs. 

P. 33 b. Lest time be past, and lingering let us ML 

To let-— to hinder, prevent, anticipate. 

P. 34 a. Which when he tainted with his tender rod. 

Touched, struck lightly. It is not in Nares. 

P. 34 b. And cleave him to the channel with my sworA 

The channel, or collar, bone. 

P. 35 b. When Boreas rents a thousand swelling clouds. 

To rent was constantly used for to rend, 

P. 35 b. And lain in les^gasr^^^leen months and more. 

Leaguer was the camp of a besieging force, as distinguished from other camps. 

P. 35 3. And with my power did march to Zanzibar, 

The eastern part o/A/ric. 

I have taken the liberty to print eastern instead of tlie western of all previous 

editions. 

F. 36 A. Your highness htuws/br Tamburlaine's repair. 

One of the meanings which Johnson gives for repair is ** the act of betaldiig one's 
self any whither." 

P. 36 b. Our faiths are sound and must be eonsmomaie, 

Mr. Dyce says on this line, " Old eds. eonsinuate. The modem editors print cou' 
tinuatCt a word which occurs in Shakspeare's Timon of Athens, but which the 
metre determines to be inadmissible in the present passage. The Rev. J. Mitford 
TOoposes continent in the sense of restraining from violenoe." I have no donbt Mr. 
Dyce's emendation is correct 

P. 37 b. That Zoacum, thatfyuit of bitterness. 

The description of this tree, says " The gentleman of the name of Robinson" (as 
Mr. Mitibrd calls the 1836 editor), is taken from chapter zxxvii. of the Kor^ 
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P. 38a. Whattaysttk4myet,Gasellus,tokist<y\, 

loliosoii dtlBxtts/inl to be "an advantage gained without a complete conquest,* 
out Marlowe's nom teems rather to belong to Spenser's verb : 

'* Whom be did all to pieces break and foyU 
In filthy dirt, and left so in the loathely soyle." 

Since writing the above I have found a better instance of the use of the word in the 
vigorous En^fhsh of Bradford the Mart^ — " David, that good king, had Vifoulfni 

when he committed whoredom vnth his £aithful servant's wife, Bethsabe 

Yet at length, when the prophet by a parable had opened the poke, and brought 
him in remembrance d his own sin in such sort that be gave judgment against hun- 
•df, then quaked he." It has been too much the ftuhion to rely ezdnsiv^ on one 
Elixabethan dramatist to illustrate another. 

P. 38 «. Wkosi eyes skot/re/rem Hmr ivory bowers. 

Mr. Dyce changed bowen into brows, and to my dunking made nonsense of the line. 
Marlowe intended to say that the eyes of Zenocrate were ewibcmered in her ivory 
skin. Ivory brow has meaning, but haidhr ivory brows— the plural coovqring the 
kleaofeyebpows. Fire Is here a diflyllable. SeeNoU^m 

P. 39 #. Haiu cavalieras kigher tkam tJU rhmdt. 

Cavalier is the woid still used for a mound for cannon, elevated above the rest of 
the works of a fortress, as a horseman is raised above a foot soldier. The word it 
used again at p. 41 b, 

P. 4s #. in dbunfkoagrotmdswMaiJIgitre servesy$u besi.^See Note 8 «. 

P. 41 #. The ditches must be deep; the counterscarps 

Narrow and steep. 

The counterscarp is the wall of the ditch fSadng the fort. I cannot understand the 
advantage of its being narrow, 

P. 41^. //ffMKf/iawAiJfi^aiginstfJMf covered ways. 

Argin is an earthwork, and here must mean the particular earthwork called the 
glacis. The covered way is the protected road between the argin and the 
counterscarp, 

P. 4a tf. Hast tMou beheld a peal 0/ ordnance strike 

A ring of pikes, mingled with shot and horse. 

This is hoptelessly corrupt. Mr. Mitford wished to read a " ring of fukes and hone 
mangled with shot." I should myself like to have made it 

A ring of pikes, of mingled foot and horse. 

P. 4fl b. Fit for the followers of great Tamburlaine, 

Followers--/.^., successors. 

P. 4a b. Thus have we marched northwaidy^vM Tamburlaine. 

Northward should no doubt be southward. It would not be easy to march north* 
ward to Bussorah t 

P. 43 a. And over thy argins and covered ways.— 5m Note 4s b, 

P. 43 b. And with M/ Jacob's staff measure the height. 

The name still applied to an instrument for measuring heights and distawcefc 
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P. 43 3. IVAere we will have gabions of six foot broad 

To save our cannoniers from musket shot, 
•* Gabions or Cannon-baskets," says Kersey's Dictionary, are "great baskets, five or 
six foot high, which being filled with earth are placed upon lotteries, &c." This 
word has always hitherto been printed "gsdlion," which (if it means anything) 
means some kind of ship ! I am surprised that Mr. Dyce, tne son and brother of 
soldiers, did not detect the right reading ; more especially as Sir John Davies uses 
the word (p. 266 b) in an epigram which seems eiq)ressly intended to ridicule this 
part of Tamburlaim, 

P. 45 a. All brandishing their brands of quenchless fire. 

Stretching their monstrous jaws, grin with their teith. 
Jaws has always hitherto been printed paws, I do not see how they could have 
stretched their paws without dropping the brands they were brandishing. 



P. 45*. 

I have printed death instead of deaths, to adapt it to the reply of Tambuilaine. 



Poor souls I they look as if their death lacre near, 
Tam. And so he is, Casane. 



p. 45*. 



To false his service to his Sovereign, — See Note 8 «• 



P. 46 «. Or rip thy bowels, and rent out thy heart, — See Note 35 b, 

P. 46 a. Good, my lard, let me take it 

Here Almeda must be supposed to look tremblingly at TamburlahMk 

P. 46 a. So, sirrah, nowyom an a king, you must give arms. 
Heraldic phraseology, played upon by Tamburlaine. 

P. 46 b* How now, ye pretty kings f Lot here are bugs. 

Used as bug-bear now is — or bugaboo, Massinger has bug-words ; and Shakspem 
•• Tush, tush I fear boys with bugs I" 

P. 48 b. Clotted with fhe pitchy cloud for being seeat 

In order not to be seen. So Spenser^ 

" Upon his tiptoes nicely up be weot 
For making noise,** 

P. 49 «• As when an herd of lusty CymbHam bulls 

Run mourning round about the females* misi. 

^ Females' miss," means the miss (or loss) <d the females. 

P. 50 a, [She anoints her throat, 

Mr. Collier points out that all this extravagant device is borrowed from Ariostd 
which shows either that Marlowe could read Italian, or that he had seen the MS. 
of Sir John Harrington's translation of tlie Orlando Furioso, which was not pub- 
lished till 1591, the year after Tamburlaino. 

P. 50 b. And blow the morning fi^om their nosterils. 

Nostrils is so printed in the old quarto, and as it must be so prcncunoed in this 
place, I have thought it well to preserve tiie spdling. I have secQ it printed nose- 
thrills. 
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A stupid allusion to the first teeth, called coH's teeth, ormilk teeth. The celefafatod 
•* pampered jades of Asia*' must loog before have lost those evideoces of jfoi^ 

P. 5341. [/W9 spare Idngs. 

There is somethiof so gloriously ranthig in this old stage direction, and so peifeodj 
In keeping with what has gone before, that I cannot understand why editors have 
omitted it* 

P. 53 m, Whosi ckariH wksels Move burst iJki Assyrtan's hones. 

Burst— to bceak. Falstaffsajt of Shallowthat Jdrnof Gaunt "burst his head li 
the tilt-yard.*' 

P. 59li» BmtsHUtJUportsweriskMi^gBtei.'-'SieNoiejm, 

P. 54 9, Which mates thtm fleet al<^ and gape for air. 

fleet is constantly used for float, so Marlowe /^x/.^— 

"This isle shall fleet upon the Ocean, 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde." 

P.j^A ^9ihenM the Terrene and the Red Sea wuei 

/ meani to cut a channel to them both, 

llailcnre constantly uses wheroas for where, and whenas for whm. He teeas* 
the ooMtruction of the Sues CanaL 

P. 57 h. Your soul gives essence to our wretched subjects. 

Mr. Collier proposed to substitute substance for subjects, 

P. 5$ b. Assure andJUry as Phyteus' beams, 

Phgrtius perhuM stands for Pythius. Mr. Dyce sajrs it was the custom of mudi 
eanier poets than Mario¥re to make sudi transpositions, and instances Phykm fat 
/yikMi in Lydgate's Warres of Troy. 
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Thbrb is no trace of ftn edition of this Play being printed during the lifetime of 
its author. Mr. Hazlitt in his valuable Handbook of Early English Literatun has 
enumerated three editions of this drama not known to Mr. Dyoe, and thinks it 
highly probable that there may have been an earlier impression than any yet dis- 
covered. 

z. The Tragieall Histc^ of D. Faustus. As it hath been acted by the Right 
HonourflA>le the Earl of Nottingham his servants. Written by Ch. MarL London : 
Printed by V. S., for Thomas Bushell, 1604. 4to. Bodleian, 

[This editi<Hi, with the palpable errors corrected, will be found at p. a88 of this 
vohmie.] 

3. The Tragieall History of D. Faustus, &c. London. Printed by G. E. for 
John Wright, and are to be sold at Christ Church Gate. 1609. 4to, 33 leaves. 
Hamburgh Public Library. 

3. London : Printed by G. K, for John Wright. i6iz. 4to. There was a 
copy in Heber's Library. 

4. The Tragieall History of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus. Written by 
Ch. Mar. Printed for John Wright, and are to be sold at his shop without New- 
gate, at the signe of the Bible. 1616. 4to. British Museum, [This is the im- 
pression foUow«l in the first version given in this volume.] 

5. 6b 7, 8. Quartos printed respectively in 1630, 1634, 1631, and 1663. 



P. 59 0. Not marching in thejlelds ^ Thrawmene, 

Where Mars did mate the warUke Carikeigemt* 

'* Mate," says Mr. Dyce in his note to tiiis passage, is ** to confound— to defSBat," 
which would have been an excellent interpretation if the warlike Carthagens had 
been confounded or defeated in the fields of Thrasymene. On the contrary the 
action at the lake <A Thrasymenus was only second to that of Cannae among the 
victories of HannibaL The word mate in this passage must, therefore, mean "to 
many." We use the same metaphor still, for when Marlowe poetically says that 
Mars did mate— (.«., did marry the Carthaginians, we should call it espoused their 
cause. In Tamburlaine, see Note 3 h^ the word had been used in its other sense. 
I am not aware that any of our Slicabethan commentators have ascertained what 
dramas are alluded to in these opening lines, or in those which foUov regarding 
the " Courts of kings irtiere state is overturned." 

P. 59 a. In courts 0/ hinge, where state is wertum^i* 

P. 60 a. What doctrine call you this I Che sera, sera. 

The well-known motto of the Russell family. Sera was an old form dsarm, 

P. 60 a. Here tire my brains to get a deity. 

So the 4to of 1616. Other editions read gain for get, but get in the sense dtgrew 
to seems more intelligible than the other reading. 
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P. 60 #• Vm, sirmugir tmgimsfbr iki brmmt tfwar^ 

Tksm w€S ih* 6iaj keel at Amtmtrp hridgt, 

Itbevldeiitfromli»iimeniblepeangesthatMarlofweliada|;r^ nill- 



of Puma occupied bodi banks of the SdieMt below the chj, and bad constructed 
aaeoonDoof irack, half embankment, half bridge, to connect the two skies, and to 
cut off an coammikatkm wHh the tea. The dtisens made the most strenuous 
efforts to destrovthis hairier, but without any success until the engineer, Giambelli, 
pcepared a fire^iip, which erea in these dajs would be consklered a masterpiece 
of destructioD, and in 1585 was regarded as a moce than mortal work. Itsexplo- 
skMi was admimbljr timed, and its effects were prodigious. The bridge was burst 
through, the embankments with their cannon and their niachineiy of aU kinds 
thrown into the air, eifht hundred men and officers killed upon the spot, and the 
Prince of Pvma himsof struck down by a beam. The river too, forced from its 
bed by the force of the ezploskm, sent a not wave over each bank which washed 
away the earthworks which had flanked the bridge. Such was the *' fiery keel,** 
which Faustos was to surpass. 

Mr. Dyoe accentuates this lino— 

This surdy has a veiy awkward sound. Is it not simpler to pronounce noHdiu 
as a trisjrOable, and €amomia$ in the ordinary way? 

P. 61 a. And hmr wisi Bmcon's ondAlbtrhis* works, 

Alktrhtt stood as AUamu until corrected br Mr. Mitford. ComeUus saddled 
Faastus with a heavy burden. The " Works of Albertus Magnus fill twennr-ore 
thidc folios, and those of Roger Bacon are asserted to have been one hundred and 



P«69«. Ut mpp M r ta i ti mrgai M i^st op kilit Dragon, quod tumeraris. 

The last word (or words it may be) is evkiently corrupt Mr. Bfitford ingenkMishr 
proposed to read fmod nmmm est aeris, Mr. J. Crossley has also a ie iciaad hissnU 
on the passage in a commnnicatinn to Notes and Queries, 

P.69#. WJ^, this is Hell, nor am I out of U. 

It would be eainr to prove that Milton was well acquainted with Marlowe's Faoston 
He most have bad tnis line in his mind when he wrote— 

Whidi wiqr I fly is heU ; myself am heO. 

P. 63 #• No, slave, in beaten silk and stavesaier, 

I am not awan of the meanhig of beaten sOk. Stav es ac r e is a spedes of kricspor 
(comq^feed from the Gredc name stafhys agria). The seeds were partknlariy in 
iqxite for destroying vermin fai the bead. Coles, fai his dktionaiy, calli it ket^ 
fmicularis. 

P. 64 41. Vent, veni, M^kistopki\it, 

80 the 4to of x6i6 ; the subsequent 4t06 proper l y had Mephistophiiiif. 

P. 64 h, r II fetch thee fire to dissolve it straight. 

Wk% is here a dissyllable.— ^m Notes 7 a, za a. 
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P. 65 b. Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self place ; but where we are is Hell. 

Here Milton may be traced again. See Note 62 b. Sel/is used as selfsame. Among 
archers at the present day a self bow is a bow made of one piece ofwood. 

P. 66 a. And men in harness shall a/>pear to thee. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that harness means armour, 

P. 66 a. Scene II, Enter Faustus» 6^. 

In the old editions there was here inserted, altogether out of its place, the following 
lines which come in properly as the speech of the Chorus at 69 a :— 

JS»/^ Wagner. 

Wag, LeamM Faustus, 
To know the secrets of astronomy, 
Graven in the book of Jove's high firmament, 
Did mount himself to scale Olympus' top, 
Being seated in a chariot burning bright, 
Drawn by the strength of yokM dragons' necks : 
He now is gone to prove cosmography. 
And, as I guess, will first arrive at Rome, 
To see the Pope, and manner of his court. 
And take some part of holy Peter's feast. 
That on this day is highly solemnized. \£xit, 

P. 66 b. Whose terminus is termed the worlds wide pole. 

The editions of x6i6, &c., have termine, which does not suit the metre ; the 4to^ 
Z604. h&s terminine. Most probably Marlowe wrote terminus, 

P. ^ b. And his dam too. 

This could never have been written by Marlowe, but must have been a piece of 
actor's gag, I should like to have omitted it. 

P. 69 a. There saw we leamid Maro*s golden tomb. 

The way he cut an English mile in length, 6*^. 

During the Middle Ages the poet ^^rgil was regarded in Europe very much as 
Michs^ Scott was by the peasantry on the Scottish Border. Mr. Dyce quotes a 
passage from Petrarch describing the feat to which Marlowe alludes. 

P. 69 b. In one of which a sumptuous temple stands. 

The contemporary prose story fixes this as St. Mark's at Venice. " He wondered 
not a little at the faimesse of S. Mark's Place, and the sumptuous church standing 
thereon, called S. Marke, how all the pavement was set with coloured stones, and 
all the rood or loft of the church double gilded over." 

P. 71 b, A sennet while the banquet is brought in, 

Nares describes this as a " word chiefly occurring in the stage directions of the old 
plays, and seeming to indicate a particular set of notes on the trumpet or comet 
different from a flourish." It is spelled in six different ways. 

P. 73 a. Ah, much I when canyon tell I 

llr. Dyce says much is here "equivalent to— by no means, not at all. This ironical 
exclamation is very common in our old dramatists." Itwas the not i/Ihnow it of 1^69, 

Y 
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P. 73#. AshoulitrofwiMttomiotupptrttndaXxi^ixxinycmrfmru. 

Tester b ttfll perfaapi occaskmallj used for it sixpence. The proper name wh 
tcMoo, ft FVeoai sihrer coin, and so called fix>in UU, the head upoa it. In die 
same way when the E. I. Company's rupees, with the head €f WiUiam IV. were 
fint intiodnoed into Central Asia thiej were called kukUrs, 

P.73«. GokiekmndstiikitlMitinrtadimia. 

The staU was a raised platform on whidi was placed a chair with a canopy over it 
In the "Mermaid" edition of Massinger it was said to "occur, I bdieve for tite 
last time^ in Swi/fs History of John BulL" Mr. Carmthers pointed out at the 
time that ArtMitbnot's name should be substituted iior Swift's. 

P. 74 41. Hi took his rouse with sUmps 0/ Rhenish wins. 

The word roMU has been made familiar to every one by Hamlet. In the GuITf 
Homboah, which Mr. M 'Mullen's excellent reprint has placed within everybody's 
reach, is a passage which Nares quotes as showing that it b in all probability of 
Danish ori^n. It is, therefore, peculiarly appropriate in the mouth in which 
Shakspeare has placed it 

P. 76 1, Was this that damnid head, whose art conspired. 

The old editions read heart, which, as Mr. Dyoe says, is probably right. 

P. 77 1. Nay fear not, man, diey have no pernor to hilL 

In all prev i on s editioBs this has been printed " tcr^have no power to IdU.*' It appeaa 
to me that the change which I have made is absolutdy necessary tot the i 



P. 78 a. Enter Fanstms, and the Hone-Couner, and MephistephiUs. 

It is natural to suppose that fforse-Conrser means Horse-Racer, but it is not so. 
The compound should be Horse-Sconer-^hat is, swopper or dealer. Soott under- 
stood the word when he made Marmion say to Blount, 

" N«r, Henry, ceases 
Thou sworn horse-courser bold thy peace." 

P. 81 a, hiephistophilia brings in Helen ; shepasseth over the stage, 

Mr. Dyoe here with great propriety quotes the description of Hden from the con- 
temporary prose history. ** liiis lady appeared before them in a most ricfa gowne 
ci purple velvet, costly imbrodered ; her haire hanged downe loose, as £ure as the 
bei^en gold, and of such length that it reached downe to her hammes ; liaving 
most amorous cole-black eyes, a sweet and pleasant round face, vrith lips as red as 
a cherxy ; her cheeks of a rose colour, her mouth small, her neck white like a 
twan : tkll and slender of personage ; in summe there was no imperfect place in her ; 
she looked round about with a roUing hawk's eye, a smiling and wanton countenance, 
whi^ neere-hand inflamed the hearts of all the students ; but that they persuaded 
themselves she was ft q;>irit which make them lightly passe away such £EUicies." 

P. 84 ^. Ohf I^ythagora/ metempsychosis, 6v; 

Mr. Pyce prints these lines^ 

'* O, Pythagoras* metempsychosis were that but true 
This sotU should fly from me, and I be chang'd 
Into some brutish beast 1 all beasts are happy 
For when thy die 
Their souls are soon dissolved in elements," Ae. 

Here the first Une haafinrteen syllables, and the fourth only /our. The arrangemeofl 
which I have ventured upon seems more natural, but still far from satislactory. 
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The Jew ot Malta* 



Thb earliest edition If X633, wbich was introduced hf Tliomas Hejrwood with 
the dedication given at p. 86. The following is a copy of the title-page >— 

The Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta. As it was played before the 
King and Qveene in Her Majesties Theatre at White Hall, by her Majesties servants 
at the Cock-pit Written by Christopher Mario. London : Printed by I. B. for 
Nicholas Vavasour, and are to be sold at his Shop, in the Inner-Temple neare the 
Church, 1633. 4to. 

P. 86. You have ban pleased to grace some of mtne own works with your 
courteous patronage. 

In the preceding year Heywood had dedicated his own play of The Iron Age, 
Part I., to this same Mr. Thomas Hammon. 

P. 86. So many censures is now eomo eU lasi. 

Censure was employed at least as late as Congreve's time for Judgment, opinion. 

P. 87. Bat o/poets^Best of actors. 

In the old editions, opposite the first of these is printed Mario ^ and after the second 
Allin, The other actor mentioned is Richard Perkins, a well-lmown performer. 

P. 87. Here were no bets at alt, no wagers laid. 

Bets of tins kind, sa3rs Mr. Collier, '* were not uncommon in those days.** A docu- 
ment is still preserved at Dulwich College which " relates to a wager which had 
been laid by some friend of Alleyn, that in the performance of a particular part, 
which either Bentley or Knell had formerly sustained, he should excel Peele, who, 
we may perhaps conclude, had plumed himself on his histrionic abilities." Malone 
has adduced two passages, one from Dekker's Gulls Hornbook and the other from 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle, to the same effect. We are not told how wagers 
of this kind were decided. The only possible way was to refer them to the arbitra- 
tion of some uninterested person. 

P; 88 a. Enter Barabas in his counting-house, with heaps of gold before him, 

Massinger must have had this speech of Barabas in his memory when he wrote the 
soliloquy of Luke, act iii. scene 3, of The City Madam (p. 441 a). The two 
passages may be compared with advantage. The geniuses of Marlowe and Mas- 
singer were opposite as the poles. 

P. 88 b. Here have Ipurst their paltry silverlings. 

Fhe old editions read silverlings, a misprint which is followed in Dodsley's Old 
Plays, viii. 253. The word silverling is used in Isaiah vii. 23, apparently as a 
** piece of silver." 

P. 88 b. Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 

To tell is to coimt. The word occurs again five lines lower down. 
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9H NOTES. 

P. 88 ^. Ifiia what ccmerfeert my halcyon's bill f 

It was aodently believed, says Steevens (Dodsley's Old Plays, viii. 253), that thb 
bird, which b better known as the Kingfisher, would, if hung op, torn as the wind 
turned, and so serve the purpose of the dial in the Coffee-room at Lloyd'i. 

P. 89 «. Will come and custom thim, 

Steevens says that custom here means " to enter the goods they contain at the 
Custom-house," but from what follows it appears rather to mean the paying of the 
duty on them. 

P. 90 «. Assun yourselves FU look unto—myulf \Asidi^ 

Mr. Collier thought the Aside^mvk an error, and suggosted that mnio *i iSusxdA b« 
tubiUtutcd for umia. (Dodsley'a a /'.. viiL 9a) 

P. 91 #. N^t Governor, I will he no convertite; 

Convertite is a ooovert, as fai King John, act ▼. so. i. 

*' But sUice you are a gentle ooofatfttt.** 

P. 93 «. Our words will huiimcrmse kis ecstasy. 

The wocd ecstasy is never now used for madness or distraction. But see ^g at /i rf * 

*' That unmatched form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstasy.'* 

P. 93 a. Till they reduce the wrongs done to my father. 

Mr. Dyce suggests that redress should be substituted for reduce. But erne of 
Johnson's defimtions of reduce is to *' bring back to the former state.** 

P. 93 b. Besides, my girl, think me not all so fond. 

Fon was an old English word for fool, and was so used by Spenaer. Food here 
stands tor foolish. 

P. 93 b. To make a nunnery, where none but their own sect 

Must enter in. 

Sect and sex were in okl times synonvmous. So Falstaff says of Doll Tetr-iheel^ 
'*So is all her sect ; an they be once m a calm they are sick." 

P. 94 41. A counterfeit profession is better 

Than unforeseen hypocrisy. 

Unforeseen has always hitherto been printed unseen. What I conceive to be 
Manowe's meaning is, that a steady consistent piece of acting is better than having 
to put on the hypocrite at a moment's warning. The halting metre shows that the 
passage is corrupt, and my interpretation seems in perfect keeping with the first two 
lines of the q)eech. 

P. 95 «• Thus like the sad presaging raven,, thai tolls 

The sick man's passport in her hollow beah, 

Davenant, in his Love and Honour, expresses the same wide-spread bdlo^ 

'* So ravens croke 
When they fly o'er the mansions of the ridt, 
Boding thehr death." 

Mr. Collier has pointed out, in a note to his History of Dramatic Poetry^ that 
two lines are transferred bodily to an Ej^gram, printed in 1598. 
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P. 96 a, Hermosa placer tU los dineros, 

Mr. Collier says, ** We have before seen Barabas using an unintelligible jargon 
between Italian and Spanish, such as possibly may have been spoken bv the Jews of 
Malta. Perhaps what is meant here is an exclamation on the beautiful appearance 
of money, Hermoso parecer de los dineros^ but it is questionable whether tlus would 
be good Spanish."— Dodsley's O. /*., viii. 273. 

P. 96 a. Because we vailed not to the Turkish^/. 

For Turkish the old editions read Spanish, which was corrected by Octavins 
Gilchrist. To vail is to lower, to let fall, from the French avaler, 

P. 97 a. And then we luffed and tacked, and fought at ease. 
The old editions read *' left and tooke." 

P. 97 *. / would you were his father too^ sir. 

This and the preceding speech of Barabas have been always hitherto printed as 
prose. They seem to be just as good verse as the other speeches in the scene. 

P. 98 a. And if he has, he is worth three hundred plates. 

Plates were simply pieces of silver money. In Antony and Cleopatra we have 

" Realms and islands were 
As plates drppped from his pocket." 

It is the same originally as^/, and is a word of singular interest to untranscenden- 
tal etymologists. 

P. 98 tf. ril buy you, and marry you to Lady Vanity, if you do well. 

Lady Vanity was a Vice or Puppet of that name, as familiar to Marlowe's 
audience as Judy or Punch to the populace of 1869. 

P. 99 tf. O brave, master, I worship your nose/v this. 

Dr. Johnson somewhere exclaims playfully, " O brave wet* The allusion to the 
nose is best explained by a passage from Rowley's Search for Money, 1609, p. za, 
quoted in a note to Dodsley's Old Plays, viii. 279, from which it is evident that on 
Uie stage Barabas was always equipp^ with a false nose of large dimensions. 

P. 99 #• Thai I have laughed agood to see the cripples. 

Reed says, "Tout de bon— in good earnest," and quotes Turberville'i Songes and 
Sonets, 

** It makes me laugh a good to see thee loure." 

P. 100 b. Win it and wear it, it is yet unsoiled. 

Mr. Collier thinks that we perhaps ought to read unfoiled, 

P. too b. And yet til give her many a golden cross. 

A gold cdn, stamped with a cross, was called a crusado, crusade, or cross. 

P. zoi. Oh, is* t the custom, then I am resolved. 

Res9lvedhiat means satis/Sed, So Ford, in 'Tis Pity, &»c., says— 
*• Now you're resolved, sir, it was never she," 
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P. 100 tf. EnUr Lodowick, reading. 

There is great ooofttskm here. Mr. (Oilier prcooees to make i/«i:4Mf enter leading, 
as it was Lodowick who sent the cha l len g e. But the challenge must have been re- 
ceived long before this took place. It seems more probable that it was the reply of 
Mathias that was so offensive, or have been made to appear so by Ba r abas, in 
accordance with the resolution express^ m the penultimate line of tbe preceding act. 

P. xp3 «• Becauu ike Governed dispo s se s se d thee omee, 

I have sobstitnted Gcvemor Tot the Prior of all previous editions. I cannot find 
that the Grand Master of this Order was ever called a Pxior, and Governor is the 
name givon to him throughout the play. 

P. X03 h. Repentance I Spnrea I what pretendeth this t 

Pretendeth is more than once used by Marlowe for portendeth, and quite consistently 
with its original meaning. 

P. X04 d. He that eats with the devil had need of a long spoon. 

This proverb was a favourite with most of our dd poets. Chaucer has it in the 
Squire's Tale — 

•• Therefore behoveth him a ful long spone 
That shall ete with a fiend." 

P. X04 b. Make her round and plump, and batten more tkanyou are aware. 

Batten, not only with the old poets, but with Milton, Dryden, and Prior, was the 
equivalent oi fatten, 

P. 104 h. Assure thyself tkou shall have broth by the eye. 

Steevens thought that broth by the eye meant broth which Ithamore should see made, 
but the authorities quoted b^ Mr. Dyce seem to establish that it meant broth in 
such quantity that it should ml the eye as well as the belly. 

P. X05 a. What wind thus drives you into Malta road f 

I have ventured to read thus in i^ace of the harsh line of all i^evious editk»ft— 
What wind drives you thus into Malta road ? 

P. 106 a» What, kas he crucified a ckUdf 

Among the credulous In the Middle Ages, the crucifying of Christian children was 
believed to be the favourite amusement of the Jews. Reed remarks that this accn- 
satioi^ became most frequent whenever the king was in want of money. 

P. X07 a. Cellars of wine, and soVisjsfuU ofwkiat, 

*' A solUr is one of the technical words still frequently used in leases, and signifies 
a garret" It comes from the Latin solarium, 

P. 107 a. At Alexandria merchandiu unsold. 

Mr. Dyce most unnecessarily substitutes untold, Barabas plainly means that he 
had investments in Egypt still undisposed of. 

P. X07 b. Marry, the Turk shall be one of my godfathert. 
M The Turk" means Ithamore. 
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P. 109 a. Within forty foot of the galhwSt conning his neck verse. 

The words used by a criminal to establish his right to " benefit of clergy." Tho 
fifty-first Psalm was generally selected, and the opening words, Miserere met Deus,. 
came to be considered the neck verse, par excellence. The ceremony was not 
abolished till the reign of Queen Aime. 

P. Z09 a. With mustachiof like a raven* s wing. 

In all the old quartos it stands muschatoes, and if not retained in the text this 
spelling should at least be preserved in a note. Mr. Dyce points out that Middlcton 
speaks of "crow-black muchatoes," and Rowley has a line — 

'* My tuskes more stifife than are a Cat's muschatoes.'* 

P. 109 h. What gentry can be in a poor Turk oftenpence f 

I cannot explain the connecting link, but Turk and tenpence were frequently com- 
bined by our old writers, and I am not sure that the use of the phrase would b« 
thought out of place even now. Middlcton, in A Fair Quarrel, has "Give me a 
valiant Turk, though not worth tenpence, rather ; " and Mr. Dyce, in his note oa 
the line, mentions that in Westward Ho / the Great Turk is called " the tcnpenny 
infidel I" 

P. zzo a. Shalt live with me and be my love, 

A line introduced very humorously from Marlowe's own song. 

P. no b. Give me a ream of paper, we'll have a kingdom of gold for* t. 

Mr. Dyce has pointed out that realm was frequently written ream, after being 
Informed of which the quibble in the text may be appreciated. 

P. no b. That kiss again ; she runs division of my lips. 

A musical torm. Steevens quotes Shakspeare in illustration : — 

" Sung by a young queen in a summer's bower, 
With ravishing division, to her lute." 

P. no b. He sent a shaggy, tottered, staring slave. 

Tottered is the same as tattered. The word seems to have been spelled IndifTerentfy 
with a OTo; and perhaps there was the same laxity in the pronunciation. Even at 
this day, among the common people the words wrap and wrapt are constantly pro- 
nounced wrop and wropt, 

P. zzo A» Uie one that is employed in catnerie. 

And cross-biting. 

These Hoes offer « most graphic picture of an Alsatian ruffian. The word catzerie 
is formed from the exclamation Caxxo diabolo, used by Barabas at p. 106 b, Gififord 
explains that this word cazzo is "a cant exclamation, generally expressive among 
the Italian populace, who have it constantly in their mouth, of defiance or con- 
tempt." When imported into England it was used to signify an object of contempt, 
and fiK>m it was formed the word catterie, which meant dirty work and knavery in 
general. ** Cross-biting," savs Nares, "is equivalent to what is now called 
swindling. Its connexion is obvious with the words bite, and bi$% so constantly em- 
ployed in the last century for to cheat, and cheated, 

P. ma. Why want* si thou any of thy tale? 

Tale is reckoning. See ante. 
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P. Ill i, Jiey, Rivo Castilianol a wum*s m mam. 

The inteijecttoo Rivof says Giffoid, is "freqaentbr intnxluced br our old poets, and 
fneraUy as an incitement to boisteroos mirth and revelry." He thinks it probable 
tnat it is a oormptioa of m, and lo used figuratively for a large quantity of liquor. 
If so, Rivo Casttlia mo I wodd be a poetical synonvm for sack^ as I do not suppose 
the roaring blades of those days cared to distinguisn the particular province of Spain 
from which their sheny was derived. It is an oath which would have plea^ Bob 
Acni. 

P. izz #• And hi and /. snide hand too fiut, strangled a friar. 

It is not easy to extract the meaning from this evidently cornq)t passage. Thefriar 
was strangled with Ithamore's girdle, and snickU in the Craven country is still the 
word fOT a noose. I am inclined to think that ''snide hard and last" would be 
nearer the true reading. 

P. 119 «• Whilst I in thy incony lap do tumbU, 

Incony, according to Nares, is " sweet, pretty, delicate." Shakspeare nses it t^ce 
fai Ijwe's L, L»t and Ben Jonson in his TaU of a Tub, By its sound it might be 
connected either with the French inconnn, or the Scotch uncanny. The latter is 
the more probable derivation, and, if I am right in my conjecture^ it would be equi- 
Talent to mdtching, or wiUh-lihe, 

P. ZX4«. Ftar noit my lord, for hen against iht^SoBSiat, 

All the old editions read truce, which is nonsense. Mr. Collier suggested sUUce^ 
Mr. Dyce prints trench, I have followed Mr. Collier's reading, as bdng suitable 
both in sense and sound. The spot intended is plainly that at whidi the drainage of 
the town passed from the ditch of the fort into the sea, idiidi would of course be 
at a water-gate, or sluice. 

P. ZX4 #. Forsitht as one* yon said, 'tis fai ^ds isle. 

In order to complete the sense, I have ventured to depart from previous texts, and 
substitute 'tis in for within, 

P. IZ5 a. Here is my hand thai FU set Malta fm. 

And thus we cast it. 

Cast, says Johnson, is a "word of multifarious and indefinite use.** . He enumerates 
fifty-five meanings, and among them the twenty-eighth is to " contrive— to plan out." 

P. ii6 a. By him that hears the Imstock, Hndled thus. 

The Linstoch, or Lintstoch, was "a carved stick, with a stock at one end to hold a 
gunner's match, and a sharp point at the other to stidc it upright in the ground. "— > 
Kersey's Dictionary. The match was of Unt or linen rope. The wcmi is used by 
Dzyden^* 

" The distance judged for shot of every sixe. 
The Unstochs touch, the ponderous ball expires." 

P. izy #. Then Barabas breathe forth thy latest hate. 

I have ventured to substitute hate iotfate, the reading of all former editions. Hak 
was the actuating prindple in Barabas, and was hissed out with his latest lffeath» 
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Edward the Second 



Thekb are three early editions of Edward II. : 1598, z6x3, and xdaa, all quartos. la 
Bokn's LowntUst p. 1479, vague mention is made of an impression oif 1604. 

z. The troubUs&me raigne and iamentabU death of Edward iki seamd. King 
9f England: with the tragicall fall of froud Morttmer: And also the life and 
oiath^Peirs Gaueston, the great Earle of Comewall^ and mightv favorite of 
hing Edward the second, as it was publiauely acted hy the riffU honorable tJU 
EarU of Pembrooke his seruauntes. Written by Chri, Marlow Gent, Im^ 
printed at London by Richard Bradocke, for William Jones, dwelling neere 
Holboume conduit, at the signe of the Gunne, 1598. 4/9. 38 teava.—iritish 
Museum and Bodleian, 

a. The troublesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward the second, King 
of England: with the tragicall fall of proud Mortimer, And also the life and 
death ofPeirs Gaueston, the great Earle of Comewall, and nUMy faturite of 
King Edward the second, as it was publiquely acted by the riffU honorable vU 
Earle of Pembroohe his seruants. Written by Christopher Marlow Getet 
Printed at London for Roger Barnes, and are to be sould at his shop in Chamm* 
eerie Lane ouer against the Rolles, 1613. 4/9. 38 leaves, — British Museum^ 

3. The troublesome raigne and lamentable death of Edward the second. King 
ef England: with the Tragicall fall of proud Morttmer, And also the Ufe and 
death of PHrs Gauestone, the great Earle of Comewall, and miMy Fauorite of 
King Edward the second. As it was publihefy Acted by the late Queenet 
Matesties Seruants at the Red Bull in S. Johns streete. Written fy Chris* 
topher Marlow Gent, London, Printed for Henry Bell, and are to be sold at 
hts Shop, at the Lame-hospitall Gate, neere Smithfield, 1633. ^,'^Bodleian. 



P. zao a, ril bandy with the barons and the earls. 

Bandy, says Nares, was "originally a term at tennis; from bander, Fr., of the same 
signincatioiL" Isaac Reed and Mr. Dyce quote Skinner, and say that it means 
" oppose with all my force, totis viribus se cpponere/* but the ordinary idea of es< 
changing blows seems to suit this passage b^er. 

P. Z90 b. If for these dignities thou be envied. 

Envy was constantly used by the old writers for its too frequent consequence, hatred* 

** He speake to him, and gently him salute, 
Tho' in my heart I envie much the man.'* 

True Tragedie of Richard lit, 1594. 

P. zao #. Is Edward pleased with hingly regiment. 

Regiment here, as in so many other places, stands for fwZf.~See ante 3 a* 

P. zao b. And in the channel christen him anew. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that channel here means henneL 
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P. m li» AUtlUmMfStLkim, bmi mom dan speai a fewnf. 

To stomach at the present day means to swallow with rdnctanoe and bear without 
open opposition ; but ancientlT it meant to refiise to swallow, and to view and re- 
member with anger. "Saul stowuuhid David, and thercfoie hated him." says 
BisbopHalL 

P. taStf. Tkis isli sMalllkitt Mpom Hkg ouam. 

FUethtttmeuAtogoJhaHmg, SetPttt^m. 

P. 133 #. Fpt sAam4 suiseHAi, and kt tki lown d^ari, 

A Umm was a scooDdrel, a Um fellow. lago sings (Ed. 1633, p. 3ig)«» 

*' King Stephen was and-a worthy Pteere^ 
His Breeches cost him but a Crowne^ 
He held them Six pence all to deere, 
With that he cal'd the Tailor Lmmu."* 

P. 194 4k / pais noifor Huir amgir, Cowu, kttg9. 

To fass moi meaaa to care not, Nares remaiks that it is "usually with ft negattve." 
So Michael Drayton— 

** Transform me to what shape you can, 
I /Oil «^ what it be." 

P. za6 a» But cannot brook a night-grown mushroom. 

Mushroom must here be pronounced as a word of three syllables. A man crying 
mttsharooms under my window, as I write, reminds me that this old pronunciatioa 
has not altogether passed away. 

P. Z37 #. Hetotart a lord's revenm on his back. 

And MidaS'Uhi, he jets it in the Court, 
With base outlandish cullions at his heels. 

To jet, from the Pr. jetter, is to " strut or walk proudly ; to throw the body about fai 
walking." A cullion, from the ItaL coglione, was a term of great contempt for m 
base booby. Kent in JT. Lear says — "I'll make a sop oth' Moonshine of you, voa 
whoreson CuUyenh Barber-monger, draw." The first line oi this passage is iden- 
tical with Queen Maigaret's description of the Duchess of Gloucester in Jaenry Vl,^ 
Ptetll.— 

*' She beares a Duke's revenewes on her backe." 

P. Zfl9 a. If all things sort out as I hope they vdll. 

Sort out^,e.t turn out This may still be traced as one of the many meanings oC 
the French sortir, 

P. za9 a. Look, Lancaster, how passionate he is. 

Passionate, as Johnson defines it, is "feeling or expressing great commotkm of 
mind." The passion here felt is sorrow. 

P. Z39 b, I have the jesses that will pull you down, 

Jesses, says Nares, were "the short straps of leather, but sometimes of silk, which 
went round the 1^^ of a hawk, in which were fixed the varvels, or little rings of 
iilver, vad to thcK the ioash, or loi^ stxi^ which the falconer twisted roima hit 
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P. 131 tf . The wild Oneyl^ with swarms of Irish kerns, 

Kern was an Irish foot-soldier — ^what, I suppose, in the Highlands was called a 
clansman. Spenser, in his Viav of the State of Ireland, speaks of " a terrible yell, as 
if heaven and earth would have gone together, which is the very image of the Irish 
hubbub which their kerne use at their first encounter." — (Collier's ed., v. 361.) 

P. 131 *. And thereof came it that the fleering Scots, 

To England's high disgrace have made this jig. 

A fig, says Nares, "meSM anciently not only a merry dance, but merriment and 
humour in writing, and particularly a ballad." The song quoted by Lancaster is 
taken almost word for word from Fabyan's Chronicles. 

P. 131 b. Wigmore shall fly to set my uncle free. 

Ralph de Mortimer, who came into England with the Conqueror, obtained the 
Castle of Wigmore, co. Hereford, and the Roger Mortimer of this Play was sum- 
moned to ParUament as "de Wigmore." Robert Harley, Queen Annes minister, 
to whom Wigmore belonged, remembered this when he chose the ambitious titles 
of Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. His colleague, Henry St. John, had far better 
grounds for selecting the high-sounding name of Bolingbroke. 

P. 133 b. This tottered ensign of my ancestors. 

Which swept the desert shore of that dead sea, 
Whereof we got the name of Mortimer. 

Tottered is tattered, see Note ante no b. In all Latin deeds the Mortimeis are 
called "de Mortuo man." 

P. 134 *. Why, my lord of Wat wick, 

Will not these delays beget my hopes. 

So the old editions ; but Mr. Dyce changes the line to— 

Wni now these short delays beget my hopes. 

I fail to see that the obscurity of the original is in any degne removed, 

P. 134 #• Will, if he sees him once 

Violate any promise to possess him, 

Mr. Dyce, and all previous editors, read seiu, which I have voitured to change to 
sees. If die kmg had seized Gaveston, what was the need of violating any promise 
to possess him ? Marlowe evidently meant that the king's i^tuation was sudi that 
the mere sight of Graveston would make him violate all his promises. 

P. X35 a. Leave him on **had I wist" and let him go. 

Had I wist-^g., had I known, is, says Mr. Dyce, "the exclamation of those who 
repent of what they have rashly done. 

P. 136 a. This haught resolve becomes your majesty, 

Haught \s proud, from the Fr. haul. The same as haughty. Spenser, in one place, 
spells it hault, which, as Nares observes, is precisely the old French word. Milton 
chooses the modem French spelling, and, in his translation of the Eightieth PSalni, 
has the line— 

"And droy'st out nations proud and haui,** 

P. 137 b, A ranker rout of rebels never was. 

if out might probably still be used for a rabble, or tumultuous crowd. 
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P. 138 k, Tki/d btst hiHmafbrsaJu them and tkHr trains. 

The wocd trains also night stiD be used for artifices and stratagems. Miltos 
ipeaksof^ 

" renereal /fVfJKf 
Softened with pleasure and Toluptuous life." 

P. 139 #. And sUp into his father's regiment 

Rtgimtni here again means govimmint^-^Sa ants 3 a, xao #. 

P. 140 «• Ah^ sweet Sir John, even to the ntwtost verge 

O/Bntope, or the short of Tanais, 

Mr. Dyce alteif er to on, and says " the meaning seems to be— We win with thee to 
Hainault, even if it were situated on the utmost rem of Europe, &c" Elxactlysa 
we will with thee to Hainault, even were it situated on the Tagus 9r the Tanais. 



P. 140 K Maw mean you an the hing, my father Uves I 

This has hitherto been printed, **and the king,** Ac, but I think am is clearly 
the right reading. 

P. 149 0. Wh6 made the channel averfhw with blood. 

Here again the channel means the hennel. — Su ants xao i. 

P. 144 a. With awhward winds and won tempests driven. 

Son must here be prono un ced as a wofd of two syllables. Mr. Dyce follows the 
quarto of i6aa, aikl reads "with sore," whidi seems to me to disturb the sense 
of the line. 

P. 145 a. But what are hings when regiment is gone. 

Bi^^meni^ot gOftmmaii'-'iv^^See anti sa, laob, 139^. 

P. 146 «• Bnt, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led. 

They pass wAfbrt^ frowns as late they did. 

Fondly led meant foolishly guided— jut ante 93 ^— and pass not means care not; 
em ante 9b, ta^a, 

P. 146 a, I'll not resign / not whilst I live / 

Traitors, be gone / Join you with Mortimer I 

The okl editions read^ 

I'll not resign but whilst I live 1 

Traitors begone and join you with Mortimer. 

Mr. Djroe adds two words to the first line. 

Ill not resign, but whilst I live [be king]. 

Considering the stage direction of " King Edward rageih," I feel very confident 
that my reading of the passage is nearer to the original. When kings rage they 
don't use buts and ands, 

P. X47 *. That Edward casts to worh his liberty, 

Casts-^i^., plots, oontrives.--5<» ante 1x5 a. 
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P. 149 a. Here's channel water, as our charge is given, 

Channel water is water from the kennel.— 5<tf Notes lao /, 14a tf . The word occun 
•gain at 151 tf. 

P. 150 a. And hast thou cast how to accomflish U, 

Cas^-^e., contnved.-^See Notes 115 «, 147 b. 

P. Z53 b, out me not die; yet stay, oh stay a while. 

So the quartos of 1598 and 1613. Mr. Dyce prefers the reading of the quftrto al 
l6aa. 

O let me not die yet I O stay a whilo. 
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The Massacre at Paris. 



Tm oiAf mAf edition ol this Play is without a date and in 8vo. The following 
isacopjrofthetiUe:— 

Tki Massacn at Paris: vntk th^ Death of the Duke 0/ Guise, As it was 
plaidi by the right honourabU the Lord High Admirall hts Servants. Writtem 
H Christopher Marlow. At London Printed by B, A. for Edward WhiU, 
iwelling neen the little North doore of St. Paule's Church, atthesigme 4 

P. Z57 a. Sends Indian gold to coin me French ecm, 

£cut Ft, a crowB. It is properly petit ecu, little shield. 

P. 157 a. And wtore,~^/my knowledge, in one cloister keep. 

Kiep—4,e,, dwell. It is seldom used in this sense without an adjective after it, as 
keep clou. 

P. 157 a. All this, and more, if more may be comprised. 

Do bring the will of our desira to end, 

Mr. D]rce's, and other editions, read To bring. The change seems necessary for 
the sense. 

P. 15841. We are betrwbd t come my lords, amd let us 

Go Ull the King of this. 

I have yentoied to alter the anangement of these two liiKS. In former editions they 
are printed 

We are betray'd I Come my lords 

And let us go tell the King of this. 

158 /. Shall wear white crosses on their burgonets. 

A Icind of hehnet, from the FV. bourfuignote ; a Spcmish m(»ion, or steel head-pieoe. 

P. 159 a. Shall in the entrance of this massacre* 

Entrance here means— opening, beginning. The same image b preserved in the 
common phrwse " on the threshold. Mr. Dyce quotes a passage in illustration from 
Heywood's Four Prentises of London, 1615. 

'*Take them to guard : this entrance to our wanes 
Is full of spirit, and begets much hope." 

P. 159 #• Unto Montfaucon will we drag his cam. 

The old editions print this Mount Faucon ; and Mr. Dyce quotes " Odoombe's odd 
cock" to show that a form still more Anglified was sometimes used. ** A little on 
this side Paris, even at the towns end, there is the fiiyrest Gallowes that ever I saw. 
built upon a little hillocke called Mount Falcon, which consisteth of fourteene foire 
pillars of free-stone : this gallowes was made in the time of the Guisian massacre, to 
hang the Admiral of France, Chatillion, who was a Protestant, A.D. 1573. *'— 
Coryafs Crudities, x6ii. A curious pfl4;)er might be writtenon the peculiarities in our 
speUing and pronunciation of the names of foreign places. We long ago abandoned 
Sullen for Boulogne, and quite recently we have dropped the u out of BoMdeaoz, but 
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we still, both in writing and speaking, obstinately adhere to the s at the end of Mar- 
seillCi These forms were, I suppose, originally imported by our soldiers and 
catnp followers during the long wars of our Edwards and Henrys, and kept up by 
the garrison of Calais, an English town, which only thirty yean before Marlowe 
wrote had contributed its two M.P.s to the House of Commons. 

P. Z59 i and z6o «. That they which have already set the street 

May hnaw their watchtoord; then go toll the bell. 

In the first line sii is used for beset, and it is so employed even so late as the time of 
Addison, who says that some particular measure of his opponents "shows how 
hard they are set." Johnson gives no less than seventy-one meanings of the verb 
active set/ The monosyllable in Roman in the second line is of my insertion. It 
seems required by the metre, and Guise had just before said **Gq shoot the 
ordnance off." 

P. 160^. ffe that ivill be ajlat dichotomisL 

Dichotomy is a "division, or distribution of ideas in pairs." The Botanists appear 
to have borrowed and all but monopolized the term. 

P. 161 a. Argumentum testimonU est inartificial. 

This was first corrected by Mr. Mitford from the dd reading. 
Argumentum testimonis est .in arte fetialis. 

P. i6x a, Ne*er was there collier's son so full of pride. 

The father of Ramus is described as a Carbonarius, what we should now call s 
charcoal-burner. The sea-coal of our ancestors has seised the word collier as its 
exclusive property. 

P. z6z b. And now stay that bell. 

That to the devil's [nUdnigh^ moHms rings. 

This has hitherto been printed 

And now stay 

That bell that to the devil's matins rings. 

Something was evidently wanting here, and, having the authority of Dryden for 
*' midnight matins" I have ventured to insert the word. 

P. i(\t b- I mean our wars against the Muscovite. 

This H^s alwavs hitherto been printed Muscovites, but the word frinces two Unas 
below proves that like " the Turk" it should be in the singular number. 

P. 163 «• Yet is there patience of another sort 

Than to misdo the welfare 0/ their king: 

God grant my dearest friends may prove no worn* 

When this play was passing through the press I gave this passage up in despidr, as 
I suppose mypredecessors dud when they allowed it to pass without a note explanatory 
of its meaning. But subsequent reflection has convinced me thatit can be restored to 
sense without the alteration of a single word, except to the eye. All that is necessary 
is to change there in the first line to their. The full sense then is— there are persons 
(yon yourself, and my Protestant subjects, for instance) from whom I have deserved 
a sconige, but their feelings would never lead them to poison their king ; God grant 
that my dearest relations may prove to have been no worse than those who ou|^ 
to be my enemies, fta [The change has been made in the stereotype plate.] 

P. 165 a. But to defend their strange inventions. 

Dtfe»d here means to hinder, to prohibit. Milton calls the forbklden fruit tlM 
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irfeiiitd fruit ImvmHons may be pronounced as a word of four syllables, although 
the doing so is quite contrary to Marlowe's practice. Massinger, on the other 
iMuid, almost inTariabty spreads out words of thu dass. 

P. 165 «. And Gtdsiftr Sfain kath turn incensed M# King, 

tmitmfi k hert imciUd, Shakspeare has 

*' He is attended with a desperate tiahi, 
And what they may itumse him to, being apt 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. " 

The meaning is quite difietent from that of the same word in the speedi of Guise la 
the next column. 

P. 165 /. So kindfy, €oms$M Guise, you and your wife, 6v. 

This passage has been so mutilated that it would be vain to tiy to patdi St iq>. At 
its best it must have been unworthy the Marlowe of Doctor Fanstus and Edward II. 

P. 165 /. *Tis more than kingly or emperious— 

i#.i going beyond the privilege of king or emperor. There is great qpirit in Ais 
UMech or the Guise, and it is one of many passages in Marlowe wfaidi convince me 
that Sir Walter Scott was fruniliar with his writings. 

P. x66 h Bnier a soldier. 

Any edition of this play would be incomplete which did not include the followiug 
long extract fi:om that most important of all works on the stage, Mr. C(dller's 
History of Dramatic Poetry* " With re^^ud to this plajr I am in possession of a 
singular proof, if any were wanted, of the imperfect state in which it appears in the 
okl printed copy, published perhaps frx>m what coukl be taken down in short band 
or otherwise during the representation. I have a single leaf of an original coo- 
temporarytMS. of the plav, possibly as it came fix>m the hands of Marlow. which 
shows bow much was omittod, and how injuriously the rest was garbled. Even the 
I of the diaracters were mistaken, and he who is called MugNon in the old 



edition was, in frbct, called Minion, consistently with his situation and habits. I 
will copy the MS. literatim, and the reader will be able to compare it with part of 
the play, as it is republished in Marlow's wozks. 

Enter a soldier with a wtusieit. 

Soldier, Now, Sir, to you that dares make a duke a cuckolde and use a counter- 
feyt key to his privye chamber, though vou take out none but your owne treasure, 
y^t you put in that displeases him, and fill up his rome that he shold occtq)ye. 
tiercan, sir, you forestall the markett, and set up your standinge ¥rhere you shold 
not But you will saye you leave him rome enoghe besides. That's no answere: 
he'stohave the choyoe of his 0¥me free land, yf it be not too free ; there's the ques- 
tiooe. Now, for where he is your landlorde, you take upon you to be his and 11^ 
needs enter by defaulte : whatt thoughe you were once in possession, yett comminge 
upon you once Hnawares, he frayde you out acfaine ; therefore your oitiye is mere 
intrusione. This is against the law, ik ; and £ough I come not to keepe posses* 
stone, as I wold I might, yet I come to keepe you out, sir. You are well-come, sir. 
Have at you. [He kills kirn. 

Enter Minion, 

Miniom* Trayterouse Guise 1 ah, thou hast morthered me I 
Enter Guise, 

Hold the [e], tan soldier: take the [e] this and ^ [Exa, 

Thus frUl, iroperfett es^alatione, 

Which our great sonn of Fraunce cold not effscte ; 

A fyeiy meteor in the fermament 
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Lye there, the kinge's delyght and Guise's scorne I 

Revenge it, Henry, yf thou list or darst : 

I did it onely in dispight of thee. 

Fondly hast thou incenste the Guise's sowle, 

That of it selfe was note enoughe to worke 

Thy just degestione with extreamest shame. 

The armye I have gatherd now shall ayme 

More at thy end then exterpatione. 

And when thou think'st I have forgotten this. 

And that thou most reposest in my faythe, 

Then will I wake thee from thy foolishe dreame, 

And lett thee see thie selfe my prysoner. [Bxtutti, 

"It is rarely, indeed, that an opportunity can be thus obtained, of comparing an 
old printed copy of a play, with a contemporary MS. in order to show what was 
omitted. Here much of what faUs from the soldier is not printed, and only four 
lines of the speech by Guise, which is at least as good as any other paxt of the play." 
— History of Dramatic Poetry^ 1831, iii. 133. 

In reference to the above, Mr. Dyce points out that the names Mugeron and 
Minion are both right, as the historians particularly mention Maugtron as one of 
the king's minions. He was not, however, the gallant of the Duchess of Guise, nor 
was he assasmnatftd, but fell in a duel St. M^grin was the nameof the real culprit 
•nd victim. 

P. 166^. Holdthu, \aXisoldier, take thou this andjfy. 

Johnson defines tall in this sense as sturdy, lusty, but he was thinking of it as used 
m his fiivourite jingle about " the prentises all, living in London both proper and 
tall,'* He should rather have said, bold, brave, 

P. 167 0. Thou able to maintain an host in pay 

That livest by foreign exhibition. 

Exhibition meant any allowance ox pension. It is now confined to sums of money 
bestowed, on the ground of superior merit, upon students at the universities. The 
second line should, I think, be printed— 

That liv'st thyself hy foreign exhibition. 

P. 167. To overthrow those factious Puritans, 

The word factious was substituted, on the suggestion of Mr. Collier, for the un- 
meaning sexious of old editions. It may however have been sections, 

P. 169 a, AspaU as asha/ nay then 'tis time to look about, 

Mr. Dyce has attempted to reduce this to verse. He has succeeded better in his 
suggestion that Guise must have seen himself in a mirror when he made this excla- 
mation. It is an historical fact that he was looking pale when he entered. 

P. 169 b. Did he not draw a sort of English priests. 

Sort is here a set. See Post, 176 b. Waller has the line— 

** A sort of lusty shepherds strive." 

P. 169 b. And will him, in my name, to hill the duke, 

Johnson defines will in this sense to be— to command, to direct He quotet 
Hooker as an authoritv. " St Paul did will them of Corinth, eveiy man Xowfv^ 
somewhat on the Sunday." 

P. 171 b. Search, surgeon, and resolve me what thou seisin 

Misolve means here inform. It was used in this sense by Diyden. 

'* Resolve me strangers whence and what you are." 
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*' TbeTnifedie of Dido Queene of Carthage: Played l^the ChUdieii of hei 
Uajctttki Chappell. Written by Christopher Marlowe, and Thomas Nash. Geot. 

ACTORS. 

Topiter. Juno. Ascanios. lUoneos. 

thuiymede. Mercurie, «r Dido. laibas. 

Venos. Hermes. Anna. Ctoanthns. 

Oq>id. iEneas. Achates. Sergestus. 

"At London, Printed, by the Widdowe Orwhi, for Thomas Woodcocke. and are 
to be solde at his Shop, in Paule's Church-yard, at the Signe of the Kacke Beaie. 
IS94.- 

P. 173 0. Bj^ Saium*s soul, and this earth-threaUning hair. 

The old editions have aire, H's were liable to be dropped in Elizabeth's time as 
wdl as in Victoria's. The mistake was again repeated 175 a. 

Yet shall the agid sun shid forth his 9!ae\ 

P. 174 «• Ah me I the stars surprised, Uhi Rhesus* steeds. 

Are drawn by darhnessfrom Astrseus' tents. 

The old editions spell it supprised, which Mr. Dyoe seems to think a diffoci^ wofd 
from surprised, giving the instance of the Countess of Ponobroke lenderini? the 
French combatu, supprised. But surely this is pedsely the sense in whi<^ we say 
a f<»tress is surprised — i.e., captured siMldecly when unprepared. So says Macbeth— 

**The castle of Macduff I will surprise" 

Astraus, says Dr. Smith, *' was a Titan and son of Crius and Eurybia. By Eos be 
became the father of the winds Zephyrus, Boitas, and Notus, Eosphonis (tbe 
morning star), and all the stars of heaven." 

P. 174 b. Till thai a prhicess-priest, conceived fy Mars. 

Princess-priest is taken from Virgil's retina sacerdos. Conceive is to become pi^ 
nant (the neuter verb). So also In the test line but two of this same column — 

Hc^ not the heavens, conceived with hill-bom clouds^ 

P. 174 b. And Phoebus, as in Stygian pools, refrains 

To taint his tresses in the Tyrrhene main, 

Mr. Dyce has here a long note to prove that taint in this particular place means to 
'* dip--to bathe, and not io stain—to sully." But, as I understand the passage, 
Manowe expressly means that Phoebus appears to be as much afraid of dir^ring hit 
tresses, as if the Ocean were a ** Stygian pool." 

P. X76 a. Achates, 'tis my mother that isjled ; 

I know her by the movings of her feet. 

Markywe had Viigil in his head— 

'* Pedes vestis defluxit ad imoi, 
Et vera incessu patnit dea." 
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Whidi Drydtn takes exactly double the number of words to render— 

•* In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 
iUid by her graceful walk the queen of love is known." 

P. 176 a. Or in thesi shades deceive mine eyes so oft, 

I am inclined to think that shades is a misprint for shapes. ** Falsis imaginiboi'' 
are Virgil's words ; and shadows certainly are delusive images, but Dtydea'tfOfilOtt 
has it "borrowed shapes," 

P. 176 a. Wretches of Troy, envied ofthi winds* 

BnviedHen, as ante, p. xao i, means hated, 

P. 176 1, Aye, but the barbarous sort do threat mrsMpi, 

By this is meant the uncivilized rabble. The use of sort for a jwT or ccmpemy, b 
constant with our old poets. See ante, 169 b. Shakspeare has — 

•* Remember whom you are to cope with all — 
A sort of vagabonds, rascals and runaways." — Richard IIL ▼. $. 

P. Z76 b. As shall surpass the wonder of our speech. 

There is some confusion here. Mr. Dyce suggests the substitution of all for shall^ 
but this would still require wonder to bie changed io power or some similar word. 

P. 177 b. Oh, tell me, for I long to be resolved. 

Resolved, here, as in so many other places, means satisfied, 

P. 179 a. These hands did help to hale it to the gata. 

Hale is the disused form oihaul. The words were used indifferently by Shak^)eart 
and even by Swift. 

P. 179 tf. In whose stem faces shined the quenchless fire 

That after burnt the pride of Asia, 

In these and the preceding lines Marlowe has far excelled his original. We see tbe 
soldiers issuing from the wooden horse, as plainly as the advance of Bosquet's troops 
** with the light of battle on their faces." 

P. 179 b. At last came Pyrrhus, fell and full ofin. 

His harness dropping blood, 

Hamest^,B,, armour, "N^gil's description of the death of Priam, fai words full 
of simplicity and dignity, is singularly affecting, and even schoolboys read it with a 
kind of awe. Diyden has made the scene steamy with gore, and utterly destroyed 
tbe picture:— 

" Sliddcring through clottered blood and holy mire^ 
The mingled paste his murdered son had made.** 

P. z8o a. And with the wind thereof the king fell down, 

** Here I have substituted wind for wound (as it stands in the old copy), in eoD- 
formity, probably [i.e. certainly], with the author's meaning, and with the foUowiqg 
oonesponding lines in Hamlet : — 

" Pyrriras at Priam drives ; in rage strikes wide, 
But with the whiff 2jA wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved £ather falls." 

Collier's Hist, of Dram, Poetry, iiL aad. 

%% 
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P. i8o #. / dit with melting ruth ; jEneas, leave I 

£aic«— i.e. , C§aM, This makes me think of a most amusing scene in Mrs.Tr<^ope*t 
Damtstic Manntrs of tki Americans, where a voung lady stops a gmtleman from 
asking a question about a shirt, by saying " Quit, Mr. Smith." 

P. zSa a. Yes, and lardas foul and favourless. 

Oifoul and favourless Mr. Dyoe says, " A pleonastic expression : for both words 
have much the same meaning — ^viz., ugly." Surely this is being a little hjrperciitical, 
cqiedally at he has nothing to say against " nide and rustKal " two lines lower 



P. iSa /. My oars broken and w^ tadUing lost. 

Oars is here a word of two syllables. 

P. i8a /. r II give thee tackling made ^rivelled gold. 

Rtvelltd is evidently the same word as ravelled, which is used by Shak^>eare, and 
preserved in the unravel of the present dav. In Stubbes' Anatomic of Abuses, 
1583, I find in the description of the London ladies, "some are pleated and ryvelei 
down the back wonderfully with more knacks than I can declare." 

P. z8a b. Thy anchors shall be hewed from crystal rocks. 

Which, if thou loose, shall shine above the 



All previous editions read lose, and I have ventured to substitute loose as a word 
MUiually connected with anchor, and as conveying a more poetical image than the 
other. Dido is drawing a picture of i£neas' ships, and, in describing the crystal 
anchors, says that even when you have loosed them the;f will still contribute to the 
beauty of the scene hf shining above the waves. It is very boki to differ firom 
Collier and Dyoe combined, but the reading which they have sanctioned appean 
to me to cany a Lloyd's wl^ about it which is veiy prosaic 

P. zSa b. The masts, whereon thy swelling sails shall hamg. 

Hollow pyramides of silver plate, 

Marlowe has here anticipated the hollow metal masts of the nineteenth centmy. 
Mr. Collier thinks the general beauty of this exquisite passage would be heightened 
tf we were to read pyramids instead of pyramides, but this last appears to have 
been Mariowe's favourite form of the wora, whidi was not limited in its meaning 
at it now is. Cockeram (1621) df&Ds& pyramida ** the like that Obelisk is." 

P. z8a b. Achates, thou shall be so newly clad. 

The old edition reads meanly clad. Mr. Dvce alters it to seemly, and Mr. Collier 
poposes newly. Perhaps neither is right, but I prefer the latter, as oouTeyinga 
better idea of bravery. 

P. 183 b. Juno. Here lies my hate, Mntas* cursid brat. 

The boy wherein false destiny delists. 
The heir of Troy, thi favourite 0/ the Fates. 

All previous editors have printed the ' ' heir of Fury," whidi to my thinking is neither 
sense nor rhythm. The speech is Juno's, and hia only reason tor hating Ascanios 
was his being the heir of Troy. 

P. 183 b. Who warn me ^such danger prest at hand. 

Such I suspect should be some. Prest is the FV. prit, ready, at hand. Spesser 
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•• Loe I harde behind his backe his foe was prut. 
With dreadful! weapon aymed at his head." 

Hughes, in his edition of Th$ Faerie Queene, altered the word to pressed, and made 
glorious nonsense of the passage. The great Dean of St. Patrick's, when prattling 
with Stella, calls himself Presto as a rendering of Swift. 

P. 184 b. All follow us now disposed alike to sport. 

Previous editions read **Ail/elloz»s now disposed alike to sport," which I admit mr 
inabili^ to tmderstand. Four lines lower down Dido says, " Lords, go befmre;* 
which in some measure supports the change I have ventured to make. 

P. 185 b. Some to the mountains, some unto the soiL 

Stmille in French is explained to be lieu bourbeux oU se vautre U sanglier, the miry 
place where the wild boar wallows ; and this no doubt is the proper meaning of the 
okl hunting term soil. When a bc^t was said to take soil it signified that he had 
turned to bay in, or taken reftu^e in, a swamp. In the course of time the meaning 
got extended. Drayton and Fairfax use it for game drinking, and Spenser employs 
it, in the exigencies of his oft-recurring rhymes, for the game itself. 

P. 185 b. To see a Phrygian, far fet o'er the sea. 

The old edition reads far fet to the sea, which became y&r set to the sea, and Mr. 
Mitford was thus led to propose " a Phrygian o' the farthest sea." Fet is an old 
word ioT fetched: and is used by Marlowe in Hero and Leander, 205 b. 

P. 186 a. But now that I have found what to affect. 

Affect meant to love, and affected was beloved. Chapman, in his Homer, speaks of 
*• the desperate hours of his affected Hercules." 

P. 186 b. In all this coil where have ye left the queen f 

Johnson defines coil to be " tumult, turmoil, bustle, stir, hurry, confusion." 

P. 187 a. The air is clear, and southern winds are whist. 

In Scotland the word whisht is still used as the English hush, Milton met tbtt 
word, in his Ode to the Nativity, precisely as Marlow does here~ 

"The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist." 

P. 188 b» Her silver arms will coil me round about. 

The original edition has coll—\.t., embrace round the neck, and Mr. Dyce it 
probably right in retaining it. Yet the "round about" and the general idea of 
forcible detention speak strongly for coil, 

P. 189 b. And will my guard with Mauritanian darts, 6v. 

Will— i,t., direct. See ante, p. 169 b, 

P. Z89 b. Henceforth you shall be our Carthage gods. 

There are only nine syllables in this line, and Mr. Dyce suggests that the word *m(mg 
should be inserted before "our Carthage gods." But Marlowe firequently leaves 
out a syllable in order that extra force may be given to some particular vrord in the 
line ; and here I think ^t^u (the tempests and sand) is intended to be dwdt upon. 

P. 190 a. Packed with the winds to bear ^neas hence, 

to pack was to agree, to conspire. Nares quotes Stanyhurst's Virgil, 1 58a ■■ 
** With two god& packing one silly woman to oocen." 
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P. Z90 a. Amd Ui rich Carikagt fleel mpm tht stas, 

PUd it to /» oMoat, The same kka in the same wocds almost it eip tt ii e d with 
regard to Britam in Edward IL See antt, 123 a. 

P. 190^. ImsttadifoutUikimmsikiskamds, 

Hare again Mrr ii made into two sjrOables. See amU 183 h 

P. 190 i. Brtmn alwt^nds^ services, ripeJLgi amd data. 

The siTvia tru is tiie Pyrut dawustua, the common pear being Pynu co mmMmit , 
Johnson quotes Peadiam : — *' October is drawn in a gaxment of vdbw and carnatioo; 
m his left hand a basket oiMrvictt, medlars, and odier fruit, that ripen late." 

P. X90^. GQ,yiwag, 

YonCtthi a twigger frtM/Mf ami $9 agt. 
A twiggtr was a "gay Lothario"— 

" Now, Benedidte, her mother said. 
And hast thoa beene aheadj such a twigger." 

Pasqoil'a Night Caf, 1619. 

Marlowe's Nttrse alwa^ makes me think of the Nqcw in Rowuo and JnUet, 
P. 191 «. And plant omrpUasani nOurks wiik hia/uwus, 

Mr. Djroe roost unnecessarily changes Mar into /Amt* At if the fumes came from 
the iits and not from ffj^la / 

P. 191 i. And Uft wu neither sail maritaet^ aioard. 

Stem, derived from to steer, meant the rudder of the Tessd. It came from this to 
be applied very naturally to the tail of an animal, and is so used by Spenser, whose 
Knight is felled to the ground by the *' sturdy steme" of the Dragon. Mr. Collier, 
in htt admirable edition of Spens^, has no note on this verse. The word is now 
used for the hinder part of a ship, and metaphorically of man, beast, or thing. 

P. 199 a. When I was laying a platform^ these walls, 

Johnson defines /i^xj^&nw to be " the sketch of anything h<nizontaIly ddineated ; the 
Idhnogra^)hy." in other words the ^<0tMk///t»i. The sense in which the Americans 
use it, and which strikes our ears as so strange, was at least as old as Hooker, who 
speaks of a church being '* founded conformable to iht platform of Geneva." The 
stage direction — "aplaBbrm before the castle" — at the opening scexit of €IamUt, 
is, I presume, of modem concoction, at least it is not found in the first folio, and is 
iomiihing like nonsense^ although Johnson has taken it as a definition of the word. 
Gnuds are usually placed inskle, not outside, a fortress, and in the old tedmical 
dictionaries I find the definition of platform to be " a place made level on the rawAari 
for the planting of cannon ; also the whole woric raised in a re-enteiing angle.*^ 

P. 198 #• Let wugo [isl farewell / I must from hence. 

The line wants a syllable. Readers may prefer Mr. Dyce's suggestioab aUhough it 
appears to me too harsh and abrupt for the occasion- 
Let me go ; fioewdl npna: I must from hence. 

P. 193 #. Si bene quidde te meruit fitit amt tibi gvidquam» 

These thiet Unes, 3x7-3x9, of the Fourth Book of the .£ndd are thus tXBndatedbjr 
Diyden^ 

** If ever Dido, when you most were kind, 

Were pleasing in your eyes, or touched your mind ; 

"Bf these my prayers, if prayers may yet have places 

P^y the fortunes of a famng race." 
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The two lines in the reply of iEneas are 360-1 of the same Book— • 

•* Fair queen oppose not what the gods command ; 
Forced by my fate, I leave your happy land." 

P. 193 9, Traitress too kenn'd, and cursid sorceress. 

In the old edition the word is keend. Kenned is the participle of the verb *' to ken-^ 
#.#., see from a distance"'-and means here glaringly mant/est, 

P. 194 a. Save, save jBneas; 2Hdo*s liefest love. 

Lief, or lievit is dear; from leqf, Saxon. Shakspeare has — 

••And with your best endeavours have stirred up 
My lie/est liege to be mine enemy."— a Henry W., iii. i» 

P. Z94 #• Here lie the sword that in the darksome cave^ 

And 

Here lie the garment which I clothed him in. 

Mr. Dyce weakens these verses very much by changing lie in both instances to lies. 
It is quite evident that Dido is addressing herself first to the sword, "thou shalt 
bum first/' and then to the garment, ** perish thou too." 

P. 194 *, And from mine ashes let a conqueror rise 

That may revenge this treason to a queen 
By ploughing up his countries with the sword* 

lliis prophecy about Hannibal is direct from Virgil — 

"Exoriare aliquis nostris ez ossibus ultor. 
Qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonos."— ^j»., hr. 625. 

These lines are followed by those which are given in the original Latin, so that it 
would a^ear that Marlowe had intended to translate them also when he revised his 
work. The Sic, ticfuvai ire sub umbras is fiK)m line 660 of the same Book. 

P. 195 a. The grief that tires upon thine inward souL 

To tire was, says Nares, *' a term in fidoonry ; from tirer^ French, to drag or pulL 
The hawk was said to tire on her prey, when it was thrown to her, and she begaa 
to pull at it and tear it." — See Note la a. 

'* Ye dre|^s of baseness, vultures among men, 
That tire upon the hearts of generous spirits." 

Beauwtomi eued Fletckir. 

P. 195 b. What can my tears or cries prevail me now. 

Prevail was often thus used for avail; so Beaumont and Fletcher— 
"This prevails not. 
Nor any agony you utter, lady. *'— VaUt U i n i am , liL t. 
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Hero and Lcandcr. 



Op tiiitiiie poem Hie old edhkos are tery nmneroai. 

I. Hero and Leander. By Christopher Marloe. London. Printed hj . 
IsUp, for Edward Blunt 1598. 4to.— This edition hat only the first two Su 

a. [Another edition printed in the same jear. Marlowe's portion is s{di 
three Sestiads, and Chapman's oontinnation follows. Sir Chaiies Isham has \ 
the onlY two— copies. It will soon be reprinted by Mr. Collier, see his lett 
the AtMnuntm, September 4, 1869. Previously to the date of this letter it wi 
known that Chapman's continuation had been published before z6oo.] 

9. Hero and L^eander : Begunne by Christoi^ier Maxioe : Wherunto is tu.^,,,,^ 
the first hooka of Lucan translated line for line by the same Author. Ut Nectar, 
Ingenium. At London Printed for John Flask^ and are to be solde in Paulet 
Chivdi-yard, at the signe of the Blacke-beare. i6oa 4to. 

[This title>page has the peculiarity of making no mention of Chapman's oon- 
tinuation, which occupies the larger portion of the volume, and en particuk^ 
tpodfying the translation, a separate publication, which has not hitherto been dis- 
covered bound up with it] 

4. Hero and Leander : Begunne by Christopher Marloe. and finished by Geoigtt 
Chapnum. Ut Nectar, Ingenium. At London. Imprinted forjohn Flasket, and 
are to be sokl in Paules Church-Yard, at the ague of the blacke Mare. 1606. 4to. 

5. Hero and Leander : Begtume br Christopher Marloe, and finished by George 
Chapman. Ut Nectar, Ingenium. At London. Imprinted for Ed. Blunt and W. 
Barret, and are to be sold in Paul's Church-yard, at me signe of the Uacke Beare. 
Z609. 4to. 

6. Hero and Leander : Beguime bv Christopher Mailoe, and finished by George 
Chapman. Ut Nectar. Ingenium. London. Printed by W. Stansby for Ed. Bhmt 
and w. Barret, and are to be sold in Pauls Church-yard, at the signe of the Bbicks 
Beare. 1613, 4to. 

7. Hero and Leander : Begun by Christopher Marloe, and finished by Georgia 
Chapman. Ut Nectar, Ingenium. London. Printed by A. M. for Richard 
Hawkins : and are to bee sold at his Shop in Chancerie-Lane, neere Serieants lime. 
1609. 4to. 

8. Hero and Leander : Begun by Christopher Marloe, and finished by Geofge 
Chapman. Ut Nectar, Ingenium. London. Printed by N. Okes for WiUiaas 
Leake, and are to be sold at his shop in Chancery-lane neere the Routes. 1637. 410. 



FIRST SESTIAD. 



P. t97 0. TAost with sweet water oft her handmaid JtUs^ 

Which, as she went, would cherup through the Hlli, 

An idea taken from the well-known toy, by which the song of birds may be m 
dosely imitated. 

P. Z97 a. And with still panting rock there tooh his rest. 

Some of the editions read roeht, which I am inclined to think must be the ifglil 
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word. It would mean that Cupid was rocked to rest by the gentle heaving of her 



P. 197 a. Fair Cynthia wished his arms migki be her spherts 
Grief makes her pale, because she moves md there, 

Thii bold idea will remind the reader of Tamburlaim thi Greai, 

P. 197 b. So was his nedk in touching, and smrpati 

The white o/Pelops shoulder, 

Pdops was said to have been boiled by his father, Tantalus, and offered as a feast 
to the gods. His shoulder alone was consumed, and replaced by an imitation one 
of ivory. The earliest mythic Musseus is represented as presidii^ at Eloisis over 
the mystic rites of Demeter, the eater of the shoulder. 

P. 197 b. That my slack muse sings ofLeandn^s ^ftu 

Slack here stands for feeble, and in a way which I imagine to be very miasaaL ft 
does mtaoi feeble certainly, but it is the feebleness of relaxation or looseness. 

"All his joints relaxed; 
From his slack hands the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropped, and all the faded roses shed."— J/f/iSM. 

P. 198 #. When yawning dragons draw her thirling car. 

The okl editions read thirling, and Mr. Dyce very properly removed the whirling 
of the modem editors in its favoiu*. He has, however, been severely taken to task 
for defining it as " tremulously moving," by Mr. Robert Bell, who prefers the other 
reading, out thirling really means penetrating by revolving, and thus may be 
fairly poetically applied to the motion of a chanot through the " gloomy sky" <^ 
midnu^ht The word is preserved to us in the drill of a carpenter's workshop. The 
old Ikuissulman historian Al 'UtM describes Mahmoud of Ghuzni forcing his way 
through an army " like a gimlet into wood." 

P. Z98. Incensed with savage heat, gallop amain. 

Mr. Robert Bdl thinks this line was in Shakspeare's head when he wrot^* 

"Gallop amain you fiery-footed steeds 
Tow'rds Phcebus* lodging." 

Bat unluckily Shakspeare's phrase is " gallop apace.** 

P. 198 a. The walls were ^discoloured /u;^ stone, 

Jfjiscoloured is diverse-coloured. So Chapman — 

" Menesthius was one 
That ever wore discoloured arms," — Iliad, xvL 

P. 198 #• Vailed ta the ground, veiling her eyelids close, 

Vailed^-Le,, bowed. It is not often used as a neuter verb, except by the poets» ttiA 
South, in doing so, spells it veils— -** ignorantly," as Johnson sa3rs. 

P. Z98 b. What we behold is censiued by our eyes, 

Cmmn meant judgment, opinion. Shakspeare has— 

• " Madam and you, my sister, will you go 

To give your censures in this weighty business 7* 
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P. 19$^. Wh$t9irkmdikmikmdm0tmiJbrsisigkL 



I n tr o du ce i thit line veiy praodblljr ia act iii. loeoe <U As Ym Uie 
it^ wluch he it bdiered to have pnxniced in 1599, the jear 9Sia Htm mmd Ltamdar 
«M pofalished^ 

''Deadsbepbodt bow I find thy saw of migfat 
Who ever loved that loved BOl at int light.'' 

SheHpeaia aMt have had die whole pa»age in liii aind when wiitiog tliii WBf&om, 

fV^mU G0d wty rwde words Aad tki imjlwemf§ 
Ts rule U^ ihomMs ms Unfair looks do wnmt, 
7%iM shouldst iMou is Ais prison fr who is thint^ 

So Mot wftkiwd tasdfititr: wkiwh^^Piw sisf 

Is sfhekaviou r ioistoroms and ronigk, 

Thk if the diape In wfaidi theie lines are pot br Ben Jooson into the month of 
Matbtw in Bvery Mam im his Humomr. Knowdl remarks, " this is in Horo and 

And iimdmfy will exeol all otktr. 

As yon m hoamiy do oxcel Lov€*s wtotkor^ 

KnoweU aevs "he ntters nothing but stolen remnants! A filching rogoe, hang 
him 1— <uid nom die dead 1 its worse than sacrilege. " Giffoid, who^ wliin editing 
a book, hated everybody but his author and Dean Ireland, takes occasion to say of 
Marlowe, ** he was a man of impioys principles, and flagitious life, and perished in 
. ^ ^ ^^^ dki he not add that he was the 1 



a drunken bcoiL'' Why dki he not add that he was the son of a shoemaker? 

P. aoo a. So young, togentk, and $0 dobonair. 

Milton most base been thinking of this line when he wrote 
<'So bozom. bfitbe and ddMoair.** 

P.aootf. As yoXiba^yei might hi hops Jorwu, 

I think this ought to be written " pot ilica by.** At 903 0/01/, we find 
She with a kind of gxanting /a/ him i^ it 

P. 900#. Par from the town wkoroaU is litdaXasidsiUL 

IKAiffbhnshtorhush.— SeeATtf^i^ajvi^ 1870. 

P. 900 h» Hot vows tbcm tko empty air koJBngs, 

Mr. Pyce bai altered the aiove of the old editions to about, 

P. aox a. Her wUndpure, and her tongue untaught to gk)se. ^ 

To glose €Xglo»e ii to flatter, to insinuate, to lawn. Itwas arrested for a time In tts 
descent to me limbo of disused words by Lord Brougham's memorable taunt to 
Lord Melboume. " My tongue is not hung to courtly tunes ; I ctai't gloae,*' 

P. aoa #. And/ruit/ul wits that inatpiringan. 

Shall, diMontent, run into regions far. 

Ifr. Robert Bdl claims the merit of the comma on each iklecf "dtsconfteBt," and 
adds, " I lave ventured upon the punctuation in the text under the imp re ssi on that 
discontent here means discontented, and that the interpretation of the peasage ii 
that foolish wits who fail in their inspiiatioQ paspnations] shall, discontented, sedc 
tbdr portion in distant lands. It may possib^ be intended to convey an alhision to 
tiie numerous a dv ent u rers, such as Raleigh, who went at that time flocking to tiba 
HewWoiki." Raleifl^ is a curious qiecunen to select as an iJMi;^^m^fl(w^^ 
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SECOND SESTIAD. 

P. Q02 #. ffad spread the B§ard, with roses strowed the room. 

Mr. Robert Bell devotes a long note to this piece of extravagance in decoration, 
justifying it by similar examples from Heliogabalus and Cl«>patra. "Not onl^ 
were the tables and dishes covered with them, but br mechanical contrivance 
showers of roses were made to descend upon the guests I' He seems to think they 
cost the same everywhere as they do in Covent Garden. Attar of roses is by no 
means uncommon, or outrageously expensive, and a quarter of a mUUion of fuU- 

f'ovm roses are consumed in making every half-crown's weight of it 1 At Ghazipur 
have seen many hundred acres cultivated with nothing else. 

P. 9oa b. Where fancy is in equal Manee paised. 

Fancy if l&ve, and faised is poised, Frenchified in its prontmdation to suit the 
rhyme. 

P. 903 a. Moved by hwisfbrco unto each other lei^ 

Mr. Dyce follows the old copies in printing Up in order that it may rh^e to the 
eye. Step is one of the wcras always quoted as having no correspondmg rhyme, 
and among the irregular sounds suggested has been this very one of lep for leaped, 
which like crep for crept^ hep for k^t is often enough heard among horsey mdi^ 
viduals. Mr. Thackeray makes Captain Crawley invariably pronounce them in this 
way. 

P. 903 a. She /(taring on the rushes to befiung. 

Rushes were the ordinary coverings for the floors of mansions, as well as cottages, 
in the England of Marlowe's time. Sir Thomas More in his P^H/uU Life ofKing 
Edward V, has drawn an affecting picture of Queen Elizabeth (woodviUe) in the 
Sanctuary at Westminster sitting *' akme below on the rushes all desolate and dii- 



P. 90441. LikeasthesuninadSaaaaKm. 

Marlowe spears to mean the sun shining upon an object dheetly oppodle to It 

P. 904 ^* ^^* 'v^' but gods have power their kve to hide I 

Another reading of this line is — 

Ob, none have power, but gods, their love to hide I 

P. 004 «• Spits forth the ringled bit, and with his hoves, 6v. 

In ages and countries where mechanical ingenuity has but few outlets, H exhaioH 
itself in the construction of bits each more peculiar in form, or more torturing is 
effect than that which has preceded it. I have seen collections of these instruments 
of torment, and amonpf them some of which Mariowe's curious adjective wodd 
have been highly descriptive. It may be, however, that the word b ring4ed, in 
which shape it would mean guided by the ring on each side like a snafBe. Hova 
of ooorse are A^zvf, as some people afEectedly, bat periiaps conectly, call I 



P. 905 d^ Relenting thoughts, remorse and pity resit, 

Mr. pyce is liable to fits of virtuous indignation against tantologT. In Queem 
Dido, p. 182 a, he complained of foul Bud favourless as "pleonastic;" and here 
remorse and pity are " all but synonymes. He might as well sagr that revengt 
end murder were identicaL 
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P. to5 A. IVM^si liPtfy Mioi, Uk$jUrtfnm hunHn fiet. 

gfm ki/M^'^Sm NoU 185 h. 

P. IPS ^* ^OM a$ a bird which in our hands wi wring, 

Ftrth plungtth^ tmd oft Jlutttrs with her wing, 

TUi ooaplat. lititSb, b 10 beautifully appropriate where it now standi, was printed, 
te twy editkm up to that of i8ao inclusive, after the line 

But deaf and cmel where be means to prej, 

the fourteenth hi the first colunin of the following pace. This £dldtoiis transposi- 
tioo was first made in i8az in Th€ Select Early English Poets, of which. I ht&n, 
Mr. Singv was the editor. 

P. 9o6#. Than Di$,m heaps of gold fixing his look. 

Dis, Pluto, hen aeems to stand for Phitns. Dr. Smith's Dictionaiy, ffi. 433, is noe 
so dear as usual on the subject of these two names. As I understand him the one 
individual Phito(llAMrfw) was both the ** giver of wealth," and the " sod of the 
lower worid ;" and Phitus (lUovnf) was the ** personification of wealth. 

P. 9o6#. l>ui^ down to hell her loaihsowu carriage, 

Danged Qi dang ]^ihitytaiXtDa/t of ih^ ol^ytfb to dingt to drtw with Tictaioa, 



THE THIRD SESTIAD. 

P. 907 a, yoy graven in sense Uke snow in water wastes. 

Graven here means buried. It is not likely that Bums had ever read Hero and 
Leander, but compare Tam 0* Shanter^ 

" But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever,** 

P. ao7 h. And every birth 

Cfmen and actions makes legitimate. 

In England*! Parnassus, z6oo, the last line standi— 

*' Of men audacious makes l^timateb* 

whidi may be the proper reading. 

P. ao7 b. It fired with sense things mere insensuoL 

Mere is wholly, utterly, 

P. 907 b. He said. See, sister, Hero*s carcanet. 

Carea n e b a small diain or collar of jewds. 

P. ao8 /I. A rich dispaient pen t ad a ^ wean. 

Mr. Dyce has no note on this line, but there are two words in H wlifdi seem to 
require explanation. Pentacle (from Low Latin pentaculum) was the name given 
to three triangles, intersected and made of five lines. It was worn as a preser- 
vative against demons, and when it was delineated on the bod^ of a man, it was 
supposed to touch and point out the five places wherein our Saviour was wounded. 
M my brother, Geneial Alexander Cunningham, informs me that this I^ntade 
or Peatagon is found on a cdn of Tarsus of about 300 b.c, and he has 



, 
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himself an Indian seal of about soo A.D. in which the device is inscribed over 
the word Ko-ma-dd.-ra. It has in fact been a favourite mystic symbol from a very 
early age, and is still cherished by the Freemasons. Disparent would seem to 
mean that the five points of the ornament radiated distinctly one from the other. 
** Pentades, with characters," are mentioned by Benjonson in TheDevilisan Ass. 

P. 908 a. Omi hand a mathematic crystal sways 

Which gathering in one light a thousand rays, 6v. 

Chapman may possibly have meant a prism, but more probably one of those baHs 
of rock crystal, such as are still employed by the professors of spiritualism, that 
"littirgy of the apes of the Dead Sea," as Mr. Carlyle calls it. '• Dr. Lambe," 
who was miudered bv the London mob in 1638 had one of these in his pocket 
As Mr. Forster remarks in relating this event. "Imposture and quackeiy are the 
same in all ages." 

P. aoS ^. His free soul, whose living subject stood 

Up to the chin in the Pierian flood. 

In this fine complimentary couplet subject is used for substance, or ooiporeal firaoM^ 
from which Marlowe ^n2a freed "by death. — Su Note 57 b, 

P. 908 k. Tell it how much his late desires / tender 

If yet it know not. 

Tender is to hold $m esteem, Shakspeare has " I thank you, madam, that yoo 
tender her." 

P. 209 a. The Iberian city that war's hand did strike. 

By English force in princely Essex guide, 

Cadiz was captured June ax, 1596, by the force under the command of Essex 
and Howard of Effingham. But Raleigh was the life and soul of the enterprise. 
His letters to Cedl, recently discovered at Hatfield, show the wondeiful toil he 
went through in organizing me expedition. 

P. ao9 a. When Peace assured her towers hadfortified. 

This must mean that the towers of Cadiz were not sudden makeshifts, but fortified 
sdentifically and deliberately in the leisure of an assured peace. 

P. 209 a. So fared fair Hero in the expugnhdfort. 

Our old writers used the word in several forms. Chapman elsewhere has expugner, 
and Sandys expugnation. We still have the word impugn, but have altered the 
pronunciation. 

P. 209 a. And not shew that without that was intke. 

I at first thought that intire must mean solely in possession ; but I find Spenser so fire- 
quenUy using it as simply inside that I have little doubt that Chapman so intended it 

P. 209 b, A loose and rorid vapour, that is fit 

T' event his searching beams, 

Rorid, from the Latin, is dewy. It is used by Sir Thomas Browne, bat has lumpOjr 
eeased to exist. Another form, rory, is employed by Fairfax. The editors make no 
attempt to explain this passage. Event, I suppose, means vent forth ; or evert may 
be the proper reading. 

P. 909 b. Base fools f when every moorish fool can teach. 

Chapman is here playing on the wotdsfool and fowl, as he had prevknisly done oa 
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filt and guilt Mr. Djrce was the first to point oat that moorish meant inhabHant 
of ttie moors, like the lapwing, and not a native of Morocco. Kfr. Bdl, however, 
has p er sist ed in printing it Moorish. 

P. 9X0 «• Exceeding large, and ofhUuk cypres modi. 

In Kerse/s Dictionary, eyfress is defined to be " a sort of fine curled stuff; partly 
silk and partly hair." This reads as if it would have been eminently uncomfoitable 
lo wear. It was, I scq)po8e, crape, which however is made entirely from silk. 

P. 9X0 €, AU tools that enginoos despair could franu^ 

Engistoms from iagine, generally ingime^ the Latin ingeniunt. 

P. 9xo#. With chfld of sail, and did hot Jlghi begin. 

We still make »e of the image of sails "bellying out." Drydenhai 
'* The bellying canvas strutted with the gale." 

P. 310 b. Shall slick-tongued Fame, patched up with voices rude, 
Slich is smooth, and evidently the same as sleeh, 

P. 311 a. Ah me! hath heaven* s stiai^ijlngert no mofe graces f 

Straight for strait. In Kerse/s Dictionary, we have only the first way of spdling, 
with the definition right, direct, narrow, 

P. 311 b. Of heaven's great essenca found such imperance. 

This b one of the many forms which our poets deli|^ted to make out of the word 
impin. It here means commanding power. 



THE FOURTH SESTIAD. 

P. 9X9. Thiargumtnt^ Leande/sooasiitrfeit presents. 

Counterfeit was a portrait, a lihenas. It was a favourite word of Shakspeare's. In 
Timon of Athens we have — 

" Thou draw'st a counterfeit best in all Athens ;" 

and who does not remember in Hamlet (that greatest achievement of the human 
intellect, which has so many lines that are, wbu Campbell calls " mottoes of the 
heart"). 

" Looke heere upon this Picture, and on this. 
The countetfet presentment of two Brothers." 

P. 313 a. On whou bright top Petistera did stand. 

Peristera is the Greek word for a dove. 

P. 3X3 a. She feared she pricked Leander as she wrought. 

Mr. Dyce quotes some pretty lines containing the same idea from Skelton ; 

" But whan I was sowing his beke 
Methought my sparrow did spek«^ 
And opened his pretty byll, 
Sayinge, Ma^d, ye are in wyU 
Agayne me for to kyll. 
Ye prycke me in the head." 
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P. 3x3 a. Beneath' all these she wrought a fisherman* 

Mr. Dyce says, "This description of the fisherman, as well as the picture which 
follows it, are borrowed (with alterations) from the first Idyl of Theocritus." 

P. 213 h To still their eyas thoughts with industry, 

** An eyesSt** says Kersey, "is a young hawk newly taken out of the nest." Nans 
says a nias is the proper word, and derived direct from the French un oiseau niais. 
Yet ey is the Saxon for ^gg^ and eyrie is the " place where hawks build and hatdi 
their young." Here eyas means immature, untried. 

P. 215 a. The swans and turtles that in coupled pheres. 

Pkere, or Fere, is a companion. It is used by Bums. 

P. 21$ a. Graceful yEdone that sweet pleasure loves 

And ruff-foot Chreste with the tufted crown. 

Of the names of these doves JEdone means Pleasure i Chreste perhaps Crested; 
LcMcote, Whiteness; and Dapsilis, Abundant, 

P. 315 a. The swans did in the solid flood, herglois, 

Proin their fair plumes, 

Proin, from the Fr. promgner, was an old form of prune, or pram. King James !• 

of Scotland has — 

•* And, efter this, the birdis everichone 
Take up ane other sang full loud and clere ; — 
V^Qproyne and play without dout and dangere.** 

P. 215 a. Coyness and-pm^ deceits for purities. 

Another reading is — 

Coynes and impure deceits for purities, 
which I am half inclined to think the more correct of the twow 

P. 215 b. From the sweet conduits of her fayour fell. 

Favour was constantly used far face, countenance. Bacon speaks of "a youth of 
tn^ favour and shape ;" and Sidney of " laying a foul complexion upon a filthy 
favour, setting forth both in sluttishness." 

P. 215 b. Did sing as woful Epicedians. 

^picedians means singers of dirges, 

P. 215 h. Which was her torn robe and enforcM hair. 

Chapman had poreviously called the hair ravished, and enforced has much the same 
meaning. In his translation of the Iliad he has — 

" A sucking hind calf which she trussed with her enforcive seres (claws)." 

P. 2x6 a. Her name was Eronusis. 

The editor of the Select Early English Poets (1821) says that Eronusis is probably 
a compound of *9»t love, and votm or vwunt lonice (disease, mischief, p!aguc). 

P. 216 b. To such as wore his laurel anademe. ^ 

Anadem was a crown of flowers or other materials. Chapman concludes hit 
Homeric Hjrmns with — 

" Make me of palm, or yew, an anadem." 
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FIFTH SESTIAD. 

P.ti7«» FItrymmgAkmumaMdMgktMytLSiMi. 

Ifr. Robert Bdl says, "Former editon ytrj naturaUy ask wbether these names 
m not mistakes for Alcmseoo and Maia." 

P. 9i8 #• Bmt mamf a dart 

And mamy am awufms tkotigki enthrilkd kis heart. 

The old edhioQS read emtkralUd, tmt the word dart shows that tntkrilUd^ue,^ 
thriUed through, or pierced through, most be the right reading. It is believed 
that slaves were called tkralU from the dicamstance of their ears being thrUUd 
€ii driUtd thioagtu 

P. ai8 #. Womm art wiast worn, mkim mm wurii least: 

If Merit look not well. Love bids stand by; 
Love's special lesson is to please the ^, 

Here are three consecutive lines, each of which might have been quoted aa "mrs 
of might" Tbejr wppeaix to me to be not the least in Chapman's style. 

P. 9x8 b. And with rude hands enforced their shining spoil. 
See Note ai5 b, 

P. az9 a. Oh, what a hell was heaven, 6v. 

tsrely this is written by the anthor of Doctor Faostus. 

P. az9 a. Weeping about it, telling with remorse. 

Mtmorte is here used purely for pity, as in Measure for Measure >■» 

" If so ^rour heart were touched with that remotso 
As mme is to him." 

P. •19 b. First like the flower 

That Juno's milk did spring, the silver Hfy, 

Sjpringh hat mcd for coiue to spring. We had previously had, p. 3x4 4^ 

This picture wrought, and spnmg Leandrian sects. 

Aad a Uttle further on, aaz » (last line)— 

This ditty that the torchy evening spnmg. 

The word in this sense b familiar to every man who has had a gim in hit haod ; 
and is also preserved in the springing oi m mine, 

P. aaob. The odd ^speatni number they did choose, 

Disparent {m Note 908 a) must here mean distinct /rom others. 

P. 99Z a. To intimate that even the daintiest i»eoe. 

The use of this word is remarkable. I suppose the full expression woukl be piot» 
^creation, 

P. 99Z b, Sharp-visaged Adolesche that was strayed, 

Adolesche means a garrulous one. * 
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SIXTH SESTIAD. 

P. 333 «• In warping profit or a traitorous sUighi 

Hoops round his rotten body with devotes. 
And pricks his ^sscscai face full of false notes. 

To warp is sometimes used for to weave by our old writers, so I imagine warping 
profit means weaving schemes of self-interest, Mr. Dyce makes no attempt to 
explain the second line. I can only guess that devotes means sudi little images as 
Louis XI. wore in his cap ; or the njestimenta uvida, "the damp and dropping 
weeds" which Horace vowed "to the stem god of sea" if he escaped from the wiles 
ci the damsel who was simplex munditiis. The third line is couched in ^e technical 
terms of music 

P. 333 h. Whips and calls 

For everything he lacks. 

Whips may mean knocks with his whip upon the table or floor ; or perhaps whips 
cut (^the room, I cannot perceive the meaning of ' ' doth repair more tender fawns, " 
and my predecessors give no help in any part of this long description. It is highly 
humorous and graphic, but surely not in poetic keeping. 

P. 335 a. And to another crooked reach doth fall 

•• Of half a bird-bolt's shoot, 

Bird-hoU, says Nares, "a short, thick arrow with a broad flat end, used to kill 
birds without piercing. " Marston calls it " a gross knobbed bird->bolt. " The flight 
of such a projectile would of course be short. 

P. 335 a. Ill favoured storms must chkle 

Thy sacred favour. 

Chide is to parrel with ; and favour is countenance, or beauty, 

P. 335 a. Our painted fools, and cock-horse peasantry. 

Cock-horse is upstart, Taylor, the water-poet, has 

"A knave, that for his wealth doth worship get 
Is like the devil that's a-cock-horse set" 

P. 335 h. Whom the kind waves so licorously deapC* 

Cleapt for clipt^A,^,, embraced, Shakspeare has— 

*' Neptune's arms, who dippeth thee about" 

P. 336 a. The haJdngJtamefrom that dear food it eat, 

Baiimg, It,, /uttering, as in the technkel language of fidcomy. 
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{Tbe following enumeflOf on of tbe eulT editions of this portion of Marlowe's 
works is tjanctedfromMT.W.C.Hami'%y9kuibicJIaMdd^ 
Liieraimrt. 

z. Epigrammes and Klegies, by I. D. and C. M. At Middlebomgfa [drca 
l597lx3mo. A. a leaves : B---G in fours, or half sheets. British Museum, 

This is the same whioh sold at Bindley 's sale for /8 x&f. 6d, The last leaf 
of the portion containing the Epigrams is occupied Iby verses headed ignoto. 
Oto E occurs a new title : Certame of Ovid's Elegies. By C. Marlow. At 
Middl^orugh. Tbe last leaf of D is blank. It can scarcely be necessary to 
mention that J. D. are tbe initials of Sir John Davies, author of Nosu it- 



a. AU Ovid's Elegies. 3 Bookes. By C. M. Epigrams by J. D. At Middle- 
bovrgh. n. d. lamo. 

There were several impressions of this book, which it is suspected, continued 
to be printed with Middleburgh on the title, and without date, as late as 1640. 
It is an usual error to suppose that all these editions i^qpeaied prior to i6oa 
Only the first is of any peculiar scarcity and value. 

3. All Ovid's Elegies. 3 Bookes. By C. M. Epigrams by J. D. At Middle- 
bovrgh. [circa X630J8YO. 



P. aaS i. Girt my shine brow with sea-bank myrtle sprays. 

Nares says that Spenser has once used shine for sheen ' ' evidently for the convenience 
of the rhyme." but it is here employed by Marlowe without any such exigency. In 
the original it isjtaventia temfora, Mr. I^ce rescued the two last words from the 
strange " myrtle's praise" of all former editions* 

P. sat b, I saw a brandished fire increau in strength. 

Which being not shaked / saw it die at length. 

Mr. Dyce restored this word shaked, which in all editions except the first had been 
printed slackt or slaked. But the brandished fire, jactatasfiammas^ proceeded from 
a torch which requh«s shaking to keep it alight. Ovid's fine is — 

" £t vkli nullo concutiente mori.** 

P. 329 a. And give wounds infinite at every turn. 

The first edition reads wordes; but Ovid wrote— 

*' Tum quoque prseteriois vulnera multa dabis." 

P. M9 b, {Soon may you plough the little land I have ; 

I gladly grant my parents given to sav^, 

TUs parenthesis is hardly to be understood without a reference to the originri ■■ 

" Nee meus innumeris renovatur campus aratrii ; 
Tempeimt et sumptus parens uterque paxens." 
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F. 230 a. Take and return each secret amorous glance. 

The old editions read rueivct but Mr. Dyce, consulting Ovid, made this judidoiit 
change— 

" Exdpe fiirtivas et refer ipsa, notas." 

P. 930 a. Even in his face his offered gobbets cast, 

Jeremy Taylor makes use of this old word in speaking of "Cisalpine suckets or 
gobbets of condited bull's flesh." The okl editions hare goblets / Mr. Dyce restored 
the true reading. Diyden renders it " reject his greasy kindness, &c." 

P. 930 b. At night thy husband dips thee : I will weep 

And to the doors sight of thyself will keep. 

Clips means embraces, but Blarlowe has altogether misunderstood Ovid's meaning. 
His words are Nocte vir includet, * ' thy husband will loch thee up at night " Diyden 
renders this much more intelligibly — 

'* Tucked underneath his arm he leads you home^ 
He lodes you in : I follow to the door, 
His fortune envy, and my own deplore.'* 

P. 030 A. If thou givest hisses I shall all disclose. 

Say they are mine and hands on thee impose, 

Marlowe is here veiy tame compared to Diyde&— 

*' Do not, O do not that sweet mouth resign. 
Lest I rise up in arms, and cry 'tis mine ; 
I shall thrust in betwixt, and void of fear 
The manifest adulterer will appear ;" 
which is exactly the Fiam manifestus amator. 

P. 230 b. To me to-morrow constantly deny it. 

The meaning of this will appear dearer by the original and Dryden's version— 

•• Cras mihi constanti voce dedisse nega** 
" Coax me to-morrow by forswearing all." 

P. 231 a. Not one wen in her body amid I spy, 

Marlowe has gone out of his way to put wen for the simple blemish of Ovid— 
" In toto nusquam corpore mcnda fiiit" 



P. 231 a, I dinged her naked body, dctm she fell, 

> embrace, AH edj 

t nudam is Ovid's word. 



To cli'n^vfas sometimes used for to clasp, to embrace, AH editions except the first 
read " faire white " instead of "naked ; but t ' • ^ • -■ 



P. 231 b. Before I be divided from my gear. 

*' Ante vel a membris dividar ipse meis." 

P. 23a a. Careless farewellt with my fault not distalned. 

Ovid wrote nu admisso turfis smante, and evidently intended the negative to apf^f 
to admisso and not to turps, 

P. 232 a. So, chaste Minerva, did Cassandra fill 

Deflowered except within thy temple wall, 

I think that here also Mariowe has misunderstood Ovid, who by nisi vitUUit 

A A 2 
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tafiUis otSef meant—*' exoq>t that her head was not bound by the vUtar or fillet, 
which Casnndra would wear as a priestess ; but whidi could hardly have adorned 
the Arnica, as Dr. Smith states — *' It was not worn by libertinm even of £ur cha- 
racter, much less by wurtirica; hence it was looked upon as an insi^m pudoris." 
In the top line of the next column mi wua dispemdia is rendered to mttu own st^, 

P. 939 h. LUu poplar Uava blown wiik a stormy flaw« 

A^nvwas a tudden and violent gust of wind. So Hamlet— 

«*0, that that eaith. which kept the world m awoii 
Should patch a wall to expel the wtnter's^^onr." 

P. S33 «• Fut in thiir place the kembM hairs again, 

** Pone rteompositas in statione comas." 

P. 039 «• GHfi oar—iken is an old trot, Dipsas kighi, 

'* Audiat— est qwtdam, nomine Dipsas, anus," 

P. 833 a. Her name comes from the thing, she being wise, 6v. 

Dipsas means thirsty, Mr. Dyce remariu that wise is a strange translation of 
sobria, I suspect it was one of the thousand and one euphemisms for inebriated, 

P. 333 a. Great grandsires from their ancient graves she chides. 

To chide was sometimes used without any reference to scolding. Shakspeare 
has — ' ' Never did I hear such gallant chiding, " Ovid's word is simply evocat, 

P. 833 b. Of horn the bow was that a^roved their ade. 

Witboiit the Latin It would never be guessed that side meant manly vigour, 
" Qui lotus argueret, comeus arcus erat." 

P. 933 b, Timejiying slides hence closely and deceives us, 

" Labitur occulte fallitque volatilis setas." 

P. 934 a. Receive him soon lest patient use he gain. 

*' Mox recipe : ut nullum patiendi colligat usum," 

P. 934 a. Oft thou wilt say ** live well." 

As Mr. Dyce remarks, this was the rendering of safe mihi dices vivas bene, the 
accepted reading of Marlowe's time. It now stands viva, 

P. 934 b. The keeper* s hands and corps-du-gard to pass. 

Hands should, I have no doubt, be bands, the Latin word meaning both. CorpS' 
du^gard is a happy rendering of vigilumque catervas, Marlowe never misses aa 
opp or t u nity of bringing in military terms. 



P.93Stf. 



Whom Trojan ships fetched from Europay&r. 



Had Mariowe possessed a better edition of Ovid he would have written Buroias, 
the river of Laconia. 

P. 935 b. Knights of the post ofperjuriei make sale. 

The unjust judge for bribes becomes a stale. 

^nightts of the post fconducti testes) were hireling witnesses dubbed Knights at Uia 
whipping^of/. The term was probably newly invented in Marlowe's time, as 
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Nash, in 1593, appears to think it requires an explanation. "A Knight of the 
Po5t, quoth he, for so I am tearmed ; a fellowe that will sweare you anything for 
twelve pence." Pope employs it in the well-known line — 

** Knight of the post, corrupt, or of the shire." 

A siaU was a bait or decoy. Ovid's words are simply — 

NoH bene stltcH judicis arcapatei» 

P. 236 a. Napit free-bom, whose cunning hath no border. 

Free-bom is the fendering of neque ancillas inter habenda» The word border must 
here be used for limit. 

P. 236 a. What need she tire her hand to hold the quill. 

The word tire was printed try till altered by Mr. Dyce— 

" Quid digitos opus est graphis lassare tenendo." 

P. 237 *. Oft in the momt her hairs not yet digested. 

Marlowe follows the Latin a little too closely — 

S(Bpe etiam, nondum digestis mane capillis, 

P. 937 b. In crooked trammels crispy curls to make, 

Mr. Dyce adheres to the old reading of trannels, although he admits that the 
explanations given in the dictionaries to which he refers you " do not suit the present 
passage." A trannel seems to have been a pin or a bodkin ; but the word trammel 
in another form was certainly used as ringlets or locks — 

" Or like Aurora when with pearl she sets 
Her long discheveld rose-crowned trammelets.'* 

Witt's Recreations, 

P. 238 a» Praising Jor me some unknown Guelder dame. 

In the original it is — 

" Nescio quam pro me laudat nunc iste Sygambram,'* 
One would think that this and the preceding lines had been written in 1869. 

P. 238 a. War's dusty honours are re/used being young. 

Two of the old editions read rustle honours, but the original settles the question, 
even without Ben Jonson's corresponding line to confirm it — 

*' Preemia mi^^^sl^ pulverulenta sepie." 

P. 238 b. Then though death rakes my bones in funeral Jlre, 

The oldest edition reads rocks for rakes^ and Mr. Dyce adheres to it. I have seen 
thousands of human bodies burned, and can understand the latter word, but not the 
former. The Latin word, adederit, gives no help. 

P. 238 b. The same by B, /. 

Ben Jonson mtroduces this version '*neck and cr^" in '^i^s Poetaster, putting it into the 
mouth of no less a person than Ovid himself. The Poetaster was produced in 1601, 
and the verses in this shape were published about 1597. Gilford assumes that the 
preceding version is also by Ben Jonson, and on the strength of this assumption 
accuses Chapman of stealing from him in order to exalt the fame of Marlowe 1 And 
itiU working on the assumption, he adds, "it certainly affords a curious instance of 
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the Uadtf of litenry moaidtf in those dajs, when a sdiolar could assert his \meaniMg 
oMOkif^sl title to a poem of foitv-two lines, of which thirty at least are litenQly 
borrowed, and the remainder onfy raried for the worse." — Gild's Bin Jonson^ 
il 397. If the *'free souls" of Marlowe, Chapman, and Ben Jonson (ue p. 908 ^), 
were cognisant of the publication of this piece of posthumous champicm^p, how 
they must have enjoyed it I The &ct is, that either translation of this Elegia XV. 
is below, rather than above, the average level of Marlowe's versions. 

P. ^39#. ThtfsfMliAaAmyrili shall impale 9^ htad, 

"Snstfaieamque ooma m ih ti n t t m frigora myTtonu* 

P. 840 a. Snakis leap fy vtnefrom caves ^broken mouniaistu 

Mr. Dyoe may well observe^ " this is a marveUoos translation of" 

"Carmine dissiliunt, abmpds fiuidbus, angues,** 

of whidi the accepted translation appears to be that " by the power of fcnt 
(incantatiop) serpents bust, their jawi being rent asonder." 

P. 840 b. There where the porch doth DanasU £au:t display. 

Fad (if the right reading) stands here iot guilt: as in the Wistter's TaU^ 
" As you were |Mst all shame 
(Those of yova /act are so), so past all tnith.**—Su past, 961 k 

Oddly enough, in discussing this passage of Sha]Eq>eare, Nares says, ** Pad is cer- 
tainly wrong," and I am inclined to think that this very word is what Mariowe used. 
The portico under the temple of ApoUo, on the Palatine Hill, was adorned with the 
statues of Danaus and his forty-nine guilty daughters, to whom the vf ord pad, at A 
translation of agmem, might very well be applied. Ovid's words are— 

*'Illa, quae Danai porticus agmen habet.** 

P. 341 a. Counterfeit tears, and thu lewd hangman catt^ 

** £t simnlet lachiymas, cami/tcemque vocet 

P. 941 b, I mean not to defend the scapes of any, 

" Non ego mendosos ausim defendere mons,'^ 

P. 341 b» V'^y ^ ine wid a modest lod, 

Mr. Dyce says, "Our author's copy of Ovid read in me disjecta,'* instead of M 

P. 24a a, Methinks she would be nimble. 

The earliest edition reads quid. The Latin word is mobilis, 

P. 242 b. Poor wendi, / saw when thou didst dink I slumbered. 

Mr. Dyce thought that the word miser \n Ovid's line justified him in diangkigWMfii 
to wretch, altogether ignoring the moid, poor— 

" Ipse miser vidi cum me darmire putara* 

P. 949 #. Or such as lest long ^^ears should turn the 4^ 

Arachne stains Assyrian ivory. 

Dye is here used for natural colour. There is no mention of Arachne in tlM oifffinal, 
\n!iSY[a^ MtBonis femina, Mr. Djrce says, *' Marlowe, I presume, was Inauoed 
to give this extraordinary version of the line by recollecting that in the SUth Book 
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of Ovid's Metamorphoses Arachne is termed Maonis, whfie her father is mentioned 
ma a dyer." Maeonia was an ancient name of Lydia. 

P. 243 a, I know no master of so gnat hire sped, — (Also p. 244 «•) 
Marlowe's line is not easy to understand without the Latin — 

" Nesdo quis pretium grande magister habet" 

P. 243 «. GOt godly birds^ striking your breasts bewail. 

The old editions hxfe goodly, which was very properly altered by Mr. Djroe— 
" Ite, pirn volucres, et plangite pectora pennis." 

P. 343 a. Why, Philomel, dost Tereus* lewdness mourn 9 

The word Uwd had a very wide meaning. Here it stands for scelus. See Note, 
341 a, where it is employed as an impropriate epithet for a hangman I Shakspearo 
has a noun of his Gtm—lewdster, 

P. S43 #• The puttock hovets 

Around tki air, the cadess rain discovers, 

Tbit puttock is the kite or buzzanl, miluus. The cadess is the jackdaw, graculus, 

P. 243 b. There lives the phoenix one alone bird ever. 

The use of the word alone in this way is very effective. Johnson gives an instance 
of it from Bentley — " God, by whose alone power and conservation we all live and 
move, and have our being." The adverb alonely is very often found in our old 
writers. 

P. 344 a, A grave her bones hides : on her corps* small grave, 

Marlowe's Ovid had magnus instead of parvus in this line. I have thought it best 
to alter the word in the text. 

•* Ossa tegit tiunulus : tumulus pro corpore/anwj.** 

P. 244 h. But being present, might that work the best. 

It is impossible to recognise the original in this curiously mistaken transladon — 
"At quanto, si forte refers, prsesentior ipse." 
['* But how muchi if by chance you remember, more ready-witted was L*^ 

P. 345 a. His sword laid by, safe, tho* rude places yields, 

Marlowe, not having any Dr. Smith's dictionary to refer to^ naturally enough 
thought the line 

" Tutaque deposito poscitur ense rudis" 

referred to the soldier of three liuM above, whereas it was ^gladiator, not a miles, 
who obtained- repose through the substitution of the rudis (or wooden sword) foi 
Ubitensis, 



P.a4S*. 



Let merchants seek wealth, and with perjured lips. 
Being wrecked, carouse the sea tired by their ships. 



This has always hitherto been printed — 

" Let merchants seek wealth with perj{irM lips, 
And being wrecked carouse the sea tired by their ships. •* 
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On this Mr. Djroe remarks, "A very clumsy translatioD of 

" Qiicerat avanis opes ; et quae lassarit arando 
iEquora, perjuro naufragiis ore bibat. 

^. Mptfoid], in the Gatf. Mag., in January, 1841, pronounced this distich oi 
Wiowe to be wanting both in metre and sense ; but as to the metre the second 
line was peri^ps intended for an Alexandrine ; and as to the sense it becomes plain 
enough when we turn to the original." I venture to think that, by simply trans- 
ferring a little wonl from the second line to the fiist, I have restored both sense and 
metre. 

P. 846 «• Lo country gods amdimcwn bed tofirsaki. 

It is worth while to annex Ovkl's line— 

" Eooe fiigit notumque torum, lockisque Penates*** 
Seven lines lower down the " sucking shore" is MuU Utoris, 

P. 246 a. " Let others tell this, and what each one speakt 

Believe : no tempest the Miever wreaks. 

Mr. Dyce on this has a note, *' wreahs, i.e, wrechs (for the rhyme).** But surdy this 
is quite erroneous. Wreahs was frequently used for reche-^ 
** My master is of dioriish disposition. 
And little wreahes to finde the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of bospitalitie." 

As You Like It, First Folio, p. 19a «. 

And Mr. Dyce, in hb edition of Shakspeare, alters this word to recks, 

P. 347 a. She, secretly from me, such harm attempted. 

Former editions have "secretly with me," but the original clam me rendered the 
misprint obvious. 

P. 347 a. And where swift Nile in his large channel skipping, 
By seven huge months into the sea is slipfMng. 

In the old editions doth lines have slipping. It was quite plain that mone** skipphig" 
should be substituted. Mr. Dyce thought in the second. I think in the first. The 
celerNilus, when confined to one channel, bounds along ; but when frittered away 
in the Delta, glides quietly into the Mediterranean. 

P. 947 a. Where the Frendi rout engirt themselves with bays. 
The original of this mysterious line is — 

" Qua dngit lauros Gallica turma tuas." 
The priests of Cybele were called Galli, Marlovre's mistake was natural enough. 

P. 347 b. Life is no Ught price of a small surcease. 

*' Est pretium parvae non leve vita mora,'* 

P. 248 a. And whoe'er see her, worthily lament. 

Mr. Dyce exclaims, *' Vilely rendered ;" and certainly one would hardly giMM, 
without the original, that worthily lament stands for call out, she deserved it, or its 
tulgar fonn of MTMtf A^ n(S9k/. 

" Et clamant * Merito' qui modo cunque ▼klent*' 
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P. 349 a. And falling valleys he the smooth ways crown. 

Mr. I>^ce pronounces this to be " very far from plain," but Mailowe was using 
erown in the sense it bears in the Scotch phrase, " the crown of the causeway." 

P. 349 a, Venus with Vulcan, though, smith's tools laid iy. 

With his stump foot he halts ill-favouredly, 

" Vulcano Venerem : quamvis incude relicta 
Turpiter obliquo claudicet iUe/A^." 

P. 350 a. Fat love, and too much/ulsowu, me annoys^ 

Ovid's phrase ispinguis amor, which Diyden h^»pily renden Grws iosy love, 

P. 350 k Who covets lawful things, takes leaves from woods. 
And drinks stolen waters in surrounding floods. 

Diyden's translation of these two lines is characteristic of his own timet if not of 
Ovid's. 

" Let him who loves an easy Whetstone whore, 
Pluck leaves from trees, and drink the conunon shore." 

Why are these translations omitted by Mr. Robert Bell in his otherwise valu- 
able edition of Dryden ? 

P. 351 a. Then with huge steps came violent Tragedy, 

Stem was her front, her cloak on ground did lie, 

Tbft old editions have her looks, very properly altered by Mr. Dyce to her eloak^ 

" Venit et ingenti violenta Tragoedia passu : 
Fronte comae torva, palla jacebat humi" 

P. 351 i. The maid to hide me in her bosom let not. 

Lit not ]& did not forbid, 

** Ancillae missam delituisse snu." 

P. 353 a, b, Envious garment, so good legs to hide I 

The more thou look'st, the more the gown's envied, 

Mr. Dyce says this is wrongly translated, but I hardly see where. Pdiiaps be 
means that thou art should be substituted for the gown's in the second line. 

'* Invida vestis eras, quse tarn bona crura tegebas : 
Quoque magis spectes, invida vestis eras." 

P. 353 b. While thus I speak, black dost her white robes ray. 

To ray would seem originally to have meant to streak, from which came the 
meaning of to defile. But I am not aware of an instance in which the original idea 
does not peep through. '* With botes on his legs all durtie and raved:" here it is 
distinct from dirty, and means splashed, • And the Latin word which Marlowe hen 
translates is sparsa, 

P. 352 b. Now comes the pomp : themselves let all men chaer. 
Alaa for the tuition at Canterbury and Cambridge ! 

*'Sed jam pompa venit : Unguis animisquefaveU,** 

P. 853 «. She smiled and with quick eyes behight sown graa. 
** Risit, et aiKutis quiddam promisit ooeUis." 
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P. tss «• Cowuiy taU was ski, cowufy tall sk^s yet, 

" Looga decensqtie fuit : k»g» deoensque manet" 

P. tss #. Mir own rtqmsi to ker own torwmU turned. 

Ilr. Dyoe Mji tUs li "awiongTenioaof"— 

" Oflkio ett illi poBna raperta sua" 
but thb feqr iligtit dep Mtuw ftpm theorigjnalfe ewdently in tenHon il. 

P. a54«. IJkmow Mot wiat men thini skomU tku so wovi. 

Hcie Ovid aaaM ** men ttdnk H molt be something qdte out of the ttso^ 
•o taken thee*'— 

'*Nctcio qold, quod te cepeiit, eae pntant** 
Niscio quid was laed mudi Bsje no sots quoi now is. 

P. a54a. SkiisnoickastotikMfsiipthtiadiarwkorif 

Tkyjocar is than her body vakud more, 

Ovid's meaning is, " Let it be that she is not chaste, whom her hnaiband goaids, 
bat an adulteress ; she is beloved : this iiear causes her value rather than her 
beauty." 

** Non proba sit. quam vir servat, sed adultera. Cara est 
Ipse tim<»> pretium corpse majus habet" 

P. ass «. In MidBUkfnia 'tis said Inadkus 

Grow pale, and, in cold fords, kot leeherons, 

Marlowe's oop^ of Ovid must have been veiy fiBulty here. The accepted reading 
has a totally different meaning — 

" Inachus in Melie Bithyiude paUidus isse 
Didtur, et gelidis incaluisse vadis." 

P. sss ^ Strayed barefoot through sole places on a time, 

*' Errabat nudo per ii^M jtfiiS pede." 

P. 955 b. Shame that should make me blush I have no more. 
Ovid meant simply '* Let this disgrace be ended which maris my features.* 
"Desit fiunosus, qui notet (»a, pudor." 

P. as^ «. To this I fondly loves of floods told plainly. 

These line for line translations are frequently curiously illustrative of the sense in 
Which our ancestors used particular words. 

*' Huic ego vae 1 demens narrabam fluminum amores." 

P. 956 h fVitk virgin wax hath sowu imbast my Joints f 

'* Sagave Punice& defixit nomina cerft." 

P. 8S6 b. The benefit wkick lewdfy / foreslowed. 

The use of the word lewdly in this place is particulailjr noteworthy. 
"Credo etiam magnos, quo sum tarn turpiier ususJ* 
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P. 356 b. So in a spring thrives he that told so much. 

The allusioa is to Tantalus. It is quite necessaiy to give the original^ 
*' Sic aret mediis ioHH vulgaior in undis." 

P. 257«. Biihirikfiu art wiidUdwHk Mood ^fiOg!in€wdtad, 

Mr. Dyoe says that Madowe's Ovid had ranis ior lanis, 

** Aut te tn^ectis ^sea Tenefica lanis 
Devovet" 

P. 257 #. At thy desS doors sing versi in my abuses. 

" Ad rigidas canto cannen inan€ fores." 

P. 258 a. They managtfeace and ram war*s bloody jaws. 
The strildng eipression, *' waf s bloody jaws,** £1 entirely Marlowe's own. 
*' — — hi pacem crudaque bella gerant." 

P. 358 a. For mi shi doth hupir and husband fear. 

This is hopelessly unlike Ovid's line — 

*' Me prohibet custos : in me timet ilia maritum." 

P. 259 a. The godly sweet Tibullus doth increase, 

Mr. Dyce says " No one could possibly find out the meaning of this line without the 
assistance of the originaL" 

" Auxisti numeros, cnlte Tibulle, pios." 

P. 259 a, A liftU boy drunk teat-distilling showers. 

The editor of 1826 thought thii ought to be tea-distilling showecs. 

P. 259 1. Ida the seat of groves^ did sing with com. 

The Canterbury sdxMlmasters must have been lax about " Quantities,'' or Marlowe 
could not have made the amusing blunder of translating cdnwat * ' did sing, " instead 
of "grew white." 

P. 259 b, Victorions wreaths at length my temples greet, 

Ovid's meaning is very different from this. 

" Venerunt capiti comua sera meo." 

t.tf., be had found himself "possessed of means of offence," like the young bull of 
Hoiaca cuifrons turgida comibus, Mr. Ril^ mentions a French trandator of Ovkl 
who I as rendered this most ludicrously. *'Trop tard 1 h^las I j'ai connu routnge 
fait k mon front 1" 

P. 260 b. What day was hat which all sad haps to bring 

White birds to lovers did not always sing. 

This rendering is neither hs^py nor correct The negative in the aeoond Una 
belongs to whiter not to always. 

" Quis Adt ille dies, quo tristia semper amanti 
Omina non albae concinuistis aves." 
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P. fl6o k. Amd warn emikralUd hy mermaids' simging charms* 
The awMgua vifgociOrid is supposed to be the Sphinx. 

'* AwMgmm captos virgimis ore virot." 

P. 160 1. H^avem-star, BUetrat that iiwaiUd Mir sisUrs. 

Mr. Djoe says, " Whatever text our translator may have followed here, be has mis- 
taken tUctra for a proper name, and made nonsense of the whole line." 

'* Fkre genis dectra toas, Auriga, sorores.** 

i,€., " that thy listen, O Charioteer (Phaeton) weep amber fiom their eydids." 

P.a6t#. WkkkhAamdeaojArfWiaUkHaUtusJUd. 

FtuihiantiMmdttor aims, sttamie, 940^. Camniry ^ttc^Mht/aiMt^M, 
*' Et scilus f/ipatrias liigit Halesus opes.*' 



Epigrams by J. D. 



p. 963 1. Ep. iiL Or through a grate doth sham his doubUfau. 

Malone understands from this line that Davies means what, in his days, was called 
a frhfott hox, FVom a print prefixed to Kiikman's Drolls 1673 he was induced to 
tlunk that the boxes, for whic^ a lower price was paid, were i^aoed at each side of 
the stage balcony. 

P. 964^. Ep.tL Ytt arr Lord Chancellor's tomb i# iLiM ir^ jggo, 
Nor the new waterwock, nor thi elephant 

The Loid Chancellor whose tomb this " valorous young gallant "had not seen was 
Sir Christopher Hatton. It was erected in St Paul's Cathedral, and Bishop Cor- 
bet says was " ^[ber than the host and altar." The new water work was at 
London Bridge. The Elephant was an object of great wonder andlonf remembered. 
A curious illustration of this is found in The Mstamarphcsis of the Walnut-tree of 
Borestall, written about 1645, where the poet brings trees of lUl descriptions to the 
funeral, particulariy a gigantic oak — 

*' The youth of these our tymes that did behold 
This motion strange of this unweildy plant. 
Now boldly brag with us that are more old. 
That of our age they no advantage want. 
Though in our youths toe saw an elephant,** 

The really charming poem from which these lines are quoted will be found in The 
Pastorals and other Worhes of IVilliam Basse, which were intended to have been 
Imprinted at Oxford in x6|3, but which have remained unknown till 1869, when 
Mr. F. W. Cosens, of Clapham Park, entrusted the MS. to Mr. Collier, who has 
printed it in a beautiful litt£e 4to of 130 pages— the latest (but we are glad to think 
not by any means the last) service rendered to okl English literature by this un- 
wearied and unweariable labourer. 

P. fl6s b. lS,p, XX. The going to Saint Quintin's and New-haven. 
New-haven was our ancestors' name for Havre de Grace. 
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P. 266 b, Ep. xxiv. OfcurtainSt parapets and palisadoes. 
This line has hitherto stood — 

" Of parapets, curtains and palisadoes." 
It would almost seem that Davies was quizzing Marlowe himself in this epigram. 

P. 967 a. Ep. xxix. Heywood that did in Epigrams exeeL 

I take the followmg copy of a title-page from Mr. Hazlitt's Hand-book. "John 
Hey woode's Woorkes. A dialogue conteynyng the number of the effectuall pro- 
verl)es in the Englishe tounge, compact m a matter concemynge two maner of 
maiyages. With one hundred of Epigrammes ; and three hundred of Efngrammes 
upon three hundred provert>s : and a fifth hundred of Epigrams. Wheronto are 
now newly added a spX hundred of Epigrams by the sayde J ohn Heywood. Londini, 
1562.'* 

P. 067 b, Ep. xau Hejlrst tangki kirn that kups the mtmuments 
At Westminster his formal tale to tell. 

The keeper might have had a better teacher than Dacus, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
mentions in one of his recently published letters to Cecil that he had taken the 
French Ambassador to see the "Monuments at Westminster "—the other sight 
being the Bear Garden i No horse has ever been so celebrated by poets as Banks' 
Curtal. One scene of his performances was the roof of St. Paul's Cathedral ! 
What would Dean Milman have said if Mr. Rarey had made an application to him 
for the same purpose, and quoted precedent? And as for "apes," Gifford says 
that " the apes of these days are mere clowns to their progenitors. One is recorded 
who would knit his brows if the Pope's name was mentioned." For Daeus see note 
post 270^. 

P. 267 b. Ep. xxxiii. To mahe himself^ wench but one half hour. 

The word himself has always hitherto been printed myself. The change seems 
almost necessary for the sense. 

P. 268 a, Ep. xxxvi. Yet that vile medicine it doth far excel 

Which by Sir Thomas More hath been propounded. 

Sir Thomas More's unsavoury Efi^amma is entitled "Medidnss ad toUendos 
f<Btores anhelitus, provenientes a cibis quibusdam." It is given at length by Mr. 
I^oe, and certainly deserves the epithet vile, 

P. 269 b, Ep. xliL Lycus which lately is to Venice gone 

Shall if he do return gain thru for om, 

Mr. Dyce says, ' ' In our author's days it was a common practice for persons, before 
setting out on their travels, to deposit a sum of money, on condition of reoeivhig 
large interest for it at their return ; if they never returned the deposit was forfeited. 

P. 269 b. Ep. xliii. To Paris Garden doth himself withdraw 

• ♦•♦••♦ 

To see old Harry Hunkes and Sacarson, 

The theatre at Pftris Garden stood almost exactly at what is now the Surrey starting 
place of Bladdriars Bridge. In 1632 Donald Lupton in his London and the Country 
Carbonadoed sajrs of it, " Here come few that either regard their credit or loss ti 
time ; the swaggering Roarer ; the amusing Cheater ; the rotten Bawd ; the swear- 
ing Drunkard ; and the bloody Butcher nave their rendezvous here, and are of 
the chiefs place and respect" Harry Hunkes and Sacarson were two celebrated 



J 
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Bens, llalone con|ectiinf tiiat tiMy wore called after their masters. In Tke 
Minj Wina tf Windsor Slender boasts "I have seen Sack er son loose twenty 
times and hate taken him bj the chain." 

P.^70#. Bp.jdf. Daem wUkwwu good toieur and fnUmu 
Ttrmshis loois otaniy " HUmt iioquiMce." 

Sanniel Daniel fai his CompUimt of Rotamomd, 1593, talks of die "silent tfae- 
tcciqae *' and " dnmb eloquenoe" of a lady's " perswading eyes," and ^ery pretty 
and poetkal phrases they are ; bat i m port a nt in tliis place 00^ as determining 
the name of toe writer to whom Epigram zzz. Is addressed. 



'P.a70#. And so is Lipidms kis prinkd dog, 

Mr. Pyoe quotes an epigram by Sir John Harington which identifies him with 
Lmidos, whose ''printed dog," Bongey by name, figures on the title-page oi that 
WKtter's Orlando Fnrioto. 1591. 



First Book of Lucan. 

Loeani Fbst Booke. Translated line for line by Chr. Mailow. At London, 
printed by P. Short, and are to be s<^ by Walter Burre at the Signe of the Flower 
de Lnee to Panlet Chnrehyaid, x6oo. 4to. [At Heber's sale it fetched £7 71.] 



P. ayS #• Not fit thi adverse reaking southern pole. 

** Nee pcdus adtersi caUdns qua mergitur Austri." 

P. 978 #. Of these gaiboils wkosue springs a long discourse. 

Garboil from Fiench garhouHkt tumult <» commotion. Shakspeare uses it most 
than once. 

P. 879 ^ ^ ^i^Mw wUk one poor church set them at odds. 

"l\mc erat : exiguum dominos commisit asylum. 

Marlowe's ^pcrsioii makes one think of those one koru towns spoken of in American 
new^Mpers. 

P. a8o a. At nigkt in dreadful vision feaifiQ Rome. 

Fearful is fuU of Uas^trepidantis patrim. 

P. aSo h. The thunder-hoofed horu in a crookM Uno, 

The epithet applied to the war horse is happier than the rest of the translatioa. 
Lucan meant that the cavalry crossed up the stream Hot to se^ but to Sreak the 
force of the current for the iuiantry to cross more easily. In Central Asia where 
everybody ndes,and bridges are unlcnown, Uie taking of horses across rivers is a pro- 
fession l^ itsdi; and during our occupation of Afghanistan these "Sporters with 
Water^' as thejare called, drove a roaring tnde. 

P. aSii. Mmpy denies all; with Og^Uoodnmsi thorn 

Aby thy eonquat past: 

ft ii Bot easy to fooognise the original in this version-- 

" Livor edax Ubi cuncta negat : gentesque subactas 
Viz impune lieres." 
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P. 38a #• Babbling MarceUnSt Cato whom fools reverence. 

*' Maroellusque loquax, et nomina vana Catones." 

P. 38a #. Andj9dtd King of Pontus poisontd slaim. 

In the 1600 edition the equivalent of lassiPontica regis is printed jADED King of 
Pontus, which makes a good scriptural name for a monarch. 



P. 383#. 



And Vangions^ who, like those ofSarmata^ 
Wear open slops. 



It is worth while to append the original LatiiH- 



P. a8s i 



'* £t qui te laxis imitantur Sarmata hraccU 
Vangiones." 

Tki earth went off" her hinges ; and the Alps 
Shook the old snow from off their trembling laps. 



This is one of Marlowe's mighty lines. Mr. Dyce, in my opinion very tastelessly, 
changes laps to tops to bring it nearer the Latin. 

" Veteremqi]ie/Hrj>ir nutantibus Alpes 
Discussere nivem.' 

The whole passage is veiy grandly rendered — so grandly indeed that Shakspeare, 
who evidently had it in his mind, has not excelled it in the speech of Calphumia, 
or its echo hi Hamlet, 



P. 385#. 



Defiled the day : and wild beasts were seem. 



There is something wanting here, and a reference to the original, where sut notte 
is found without any equivsuent in Marlowe, shows that the line must in all proba- 
bility have been written — 

" Defiled the day : at night wild beasts were seen, ftc* 

P. 385 h. And Marius* head above cold TaVron peering, 

Teverone is the modem name of the Anio. 

P. 386 a. And which (ah me I) ever pretendeth iH, 

Here, as before^ Marlowe \ises pretendeth for portendeth, 

P. a86 #. And first his deyes ; why art thou thus enraged f 

Cleyes for claws is used by Ben Jonson in the form of cleis. Qi£ford says the word 
*' is common enough in our old poets : it is a genuine term, and though now con- 
founded with claws, was probably restricted at first to some specific class of animals." 
Gawain Douglas has it in aa intermediate form — 

*' And in tiiasB cnikit clewisffdpfiiHtM pray.** 



"^^^^S^ 
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The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. 

FROM THE QUARTO OF 1604. 

Thete notes have alreadv extended to so great a length that Idonot fed justified 
In making them longer ttiU, by adding to what has been given in dnddation of the 
other impression of this play. It is as well however to mention that in the stage 
direction, in the awfiil and pathetic closing scene (306 #), I have added the words 
in bradtets— r^UnMirr, lightning [and raim\ to indicate the connexion between 
thander and Vghdiing, and the deare to 

•• Be changM into little water-dropi^ 
And £aU hito the Ocean." 



Additional Note to Tamburlainc the Great 

Snoe the notes to this Play were printed off I have been favoured by Mr. Joim 
^yne Collier with the oopv of the title-page of an edition whidi has never vet beini 
nodoed hf any writer on Marlowe's Works. I have therefore given k in the exact 
shape in which it was transmitted to me. 

Tambuilaine 

the Great 

Who, from the state of a Shepheanl 

in Sqrthia, by his rare and 

wonderfull conquests, be 

came a most puissant 

and mightie 

Monarque. 

As it was acted by the right Honorable 

the Lord Admyrall his Servauntes 

[a pink] 

Printed at London by Richard Johnes : 

at the Rose and Crowne, next abovo 

St Andrewes Church in Hoi 

borne. 1597. 
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The Atheist's Tragedie. 



ft^ ballad is printed from a manuscript copy in the possesion of Mr. J. P. Collier 
2j/' z2^ **"** **^ ^^ '^'^^^ " **' ^^ course, Robert Greene ; H^^rmaU is the anagian 



All you that have got eares to heare, 

Now listen unto mee ; 
Whilst I do tell a tale of feare: 

A trae one it shall bee: 

A truer storie nere was told, 

As some alive can showe ; 
'Tis of a man in crime grown olde^ 

Though age he did not know. 

This man did his owne God denie 

And Christ his onlie son, 
And did all punishment defie. 

So he his course might run. 

Both day and night would be blas- 
pheme, 

And day and night would swisare, 
As if his life was but a dreame. 

Not ending in dispaire. 

A poet was he of repute, 
And wrote full manv a playe, 

Now strutting in a silken sute. 
Then beggmg by the way. 

He had ahoe a player beene 

Upon the Curtaine-stage, 
But brake his leg in one lewd scene, 

When in his early age. 

He was a fellow to all those 

That did God's laws reject, 
Consorting with the Christians' foes 

And men of ill aspect 

Ruffians and cntpurses hee 

Had ever at his backe. 
And led a life most foule and free. 

To his eirtmall wracke. 



He now is gone to his account. 

And gone before his time, 
Did not his wicked deedes surmount 

All precedent of crime. 

But he no warning ever tooke 

From others' wofull fate, 
And never gave his life a looke 

Untill it was to late. 

He had a friend, once gay and grum, 

Who died not long before, 
The wofull'st wretch was ever seene. 

The worst ere woman bore. 

Unlesse this WORMALL did exoeede 

Even him in wickednesse. 
Who died in the extreemest neede 

And terror's bittemesse. 

Yet Wormall ever kept his course. 
Since nought could him dismay ; 

He knew not what thing was remorse 
Unto his dying day. 

Then had he no time to repent 

The crimes he did commit. 
And no man ever did lament 

For him, to dye imfitt. 

Ah, how is knowledge wasted quite 
On such want wisedome true, 

And that which should be guiding light 
But leades to errors newe 1 

Well might learned Cambridge oft re- 
gret 
He ever there was bred : 
The tree she in his minde had set 
Brought poison forth instead. 

B B 
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His lust was Uwlesse as his life. 
And brought about hb death ; 

For, in a deadlie mortall strife, 
Striving to stop the breath 

Of one who was his rivall foe. 
With his owne dagger slaine. 

He groaned, and word spoke nere 
rooe. 
Pierc'd through the eye and braine. 

Thus did he come to suddaine ende 

That was a foe to all, 
And least unto himselfe a friend. 

And raging passion's thnUL 

Had he been brought up to the ti»da 

His father follow 'd stUI. 
This exit he had never made. 

Nor playde a part soe iU. 



Take warning ye that playes doe nmike^ 

And ye that doe them act ; 
Desist in time for Wormall's sake^ 

And thinke upon his fiut. 

Blaspheming Tambolin must die^ 
And Faustus meete his ende; 

Rment, repent, or presentlie 
To bell ye must discend. 

What is there, in this world, of worth 
That we should prize it soe ? 

Life IS bat trouble from oar Inrth, 
The wise do say and know. 

Our lives, then, let ns mend wiCk fpoei. 

Or we shall sucrly rue 
The end of everie hainous decfV*, 

In life that shall insue. 



A Note, 



Contayninge the Opinion of one Christofer Marlye, concemynge his 

damnable Opinions and Judgment of Relygion and Scome 

of God: 5 iVorde. 

From MS. Hasl. 6853, fol. 39a 
This paper was first printed by Ritsoa in his Oburvatmu tfw Wmrtmft Hist, ^S, P^ 

In a Tohime, now in the Bodleian Library, Malone has written as follows:— 
*< This Richard Bame or Banes was hanged at Tyburn on the 6th ol* Dec. X594. Set the 
Stationers' Register, Book B, p. 316. 

** It is obvious to remark upon tfab testimony, that \Xmn$t ufam omth; that it containa 
some declarations which it is utterly incredible that Marlowa should have awde (as that 
cooceraing his intention to coin, wnich he must have known to be penal) ; that Bsum docs 
not appear to have been confronted with the person accused, or cross-examined by him or 
any other person ; and that tha whole resU upon his single assertion. This paper, however, 
may derive some support from the verses quoted at die other sido C<^ tha page in Makme's 
book) from Tks Rthmttjr^m Pamauta, which was wriuen about xo years after Maurlowe's 
death." 



That the Indians and many Authors of 
Antiquitei have assuredly written of 
•boue 16 thowsande years agone, wher 
Adam is proved to have leyved within 6 
tbov^sande yeers. 
He ajirmeth That Moyses was but 



a Juggler, and that one Hcriots can do 
more than bee. 

That Moyses made die Jewes to tia- 
yell fortie yeen in the wildenies (whidi 
iomy might have ben don in lease thea 
one yeer) er they came to the promisad 
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lande, to the intente that those whoe 
wer privd to most of his subtiletds 
might perish, and so an everlastinge 
supersticion remayne in the. hartes of 
the people, 

That the ftrste beginnynge of Religion 
was only to keep men in awe. 

That it was an easye matter for 
Moyses, beinge brought vp in all the 
artes of the Egiptians, to abvse the 
Jewes, beinge a rvde and gross people. 



That he [Christ] was the sonne of a 
carpenter, and that yf the Jewes a- 
monge whome he was borne did crvci- 
fye him, thei best knew him and whence 
he came. 

That Christ deserved better to dye 
then Barabas, and that the Jewes made 
a good choyce, though Barrabas were 
both a thiefe and a murtherer. 

That yf ther be any God or good 
Religion, then it is in the Papistes, be- 
cavse the service of God is performed 
with more ceremonies, as elevacion of 
the masse, organs, smginge men, shaven 
erovmes, &c. That all protestantes ar 
hipocriticall Asses. 

That, yf he wer put to write a new 
religion, he wolde vndertake both a 
more excellent and more admirable me- 
thode. and that all the new testament is 
filthely written. 



That all the Appostels wer fishermen 
and base fellowes, nether of witt nor 
worth, that Pawle onlv had witt, that 
he was a timerous feUow in biddings 
men to be subiect to magistrates against 
his conscience. 

That he had as good right to coyng mt 



the Queen 0/ Englande^ and that he was 
acquainted with one Poole^ a prisoner 
in newgate, whoe hath great skill in 
^mixfutc of ^ mettalls, and, havinge 
leairmd some, ihinges of him, he ment, 
thorough help of a evnnynge stamp*- 
maker, to coyne french crownes, pisto- 
lettes, and engUshe shillinges. 

That, yf Christ had instituted the 
Sacramentes with more ceremonyall 
reverence, it wold have ben had in more 
admiracion, that it wolde have ben 
much better beinge administred in a 
Tobacco pype. 



That one Richard Cholmelei hath 
confessed that he was perswaded by 
Marloes reason to become an Athieste. 

Theis thingei, with many other, shall 
by good and honest men be proved to be 
his opinions and common speeches, and 
that this Marloe doth not only kolde 
them himself, but almost in every com- 
pany he commeth, perswadeth men to 
Athiesme, willinge them not to be afrayed 
of bugbeares and hobgoblins, and vtterly 
scomynge both God and his ministers, 
as I Richard Bome [sic] will justify both 
by my othe and the testimony of many 
honest men, and almost all men with 
whome he hath conversed any tyme will 
testefy the same : and, as I thincke, all 
men in christianitei ought to endevor 
that the mouth of so dangerous a member 
may be stopped. 

He sayeth moreover that he hath 
coated [quoted] a number of contra- 
rieties out of the scriptures, which he 
hathgeeven to some great men, whoe in 
convenient tyme shalbe nanud. When 
theis thinges shalbe called in question, 
€u witnesses shall he produced. 

Rtchard Bamb. 

(Endorsed) 

Copyt of Marloes blasphemyes 
as sent to her H[ighness^ 
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*^ Alnr thy ocmqiieu pMt, a8s i. aM 
Actors, Mst oC 87 315 
Adolatcfae, sax i. sp 



33« 
a. 330 
•17 «. 3S« 

J*- 359 

cious), aoj b. 348 
k3«> 



Arachne, a^^.^58 
Afigins, 4x ^- 3x0 43 «• 3>6 
Axgumentum testimonu, i6x a, 335 
Anns (to give), 4641. 3x7 
Art (F heart), 76*. 3aa 
-As you like It,- 198*. 346 



B 



ANDY, ISO A 390 
Barbarian stee<l8, 33/1. 31 J 



\S% 



361 
357 



I5S 

I 
3^6 



/^ANONIZE, 6x a. 3S0 

^^ Carbonades, ax b. 314 

Carcanet, ao7 *. 348 

Caronse the sea, 345 ^. 359 

Cassandra, 333 tf.3 55 

Cast, XX5 A 3a8 X47 b. 339 150 3. 333 



Cw»e)»34< 
(kennel). 



vMO when fools iwevcBoa, aBs a* 90T 
Cataerie, xxo b. 337 
CavaKeroa. 39 ^. 3x6 
Censure^ 86.^3 
Censured, xq8 b. 345 

Champion, 8 «. 3x3 31 «. 3x5 4s #. 3x6 
• (bone), 34 *. 3»S 

>. 399 Z4S «. 9 

97 «• 344 



53 

5. 355 ^ 
351 a. 361 

«• 353 



338 



359 



♦3 «. 3»« 
3x5 «. SS* 



.3*6 
«• 348 



J)ACUS(SamuelDanicl), s6y*.36s »?ol 

Danged down, ao6^. 948 
Dapsilis,ai5«.35x 
Dead sea, 138 b, w 
Deaf doors, 857 ^. 3^3 
Death (for Dnths) 45 b. 3x7 
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Defend Aprolilbh), i«a. 33s 
Defiled the day, s8s p- 3^7 
Descant face, saj a, 353 
DcTotes, 393a. 353 
Diameter, ao4 a. 947 
Dichotooust, 160}. 335 
Digested hair, 337 ^357 
Dipsas (Thirsty one), 333 «. 396 
Di8(Phito), 9063.348 
Discoloured, 198 a 345 
Discontent, aomk 346 
Disparent, 908 «. 34B aao 3. 3sa 
Wsttdned^a39«. 355^ 
Division (to run), xzo 0, 397 
Dryden, 950 3. 361 
Dusty honour^ 938 a. 357 



pCSTASY,93A3a4 

•■-• Ecus (crowns), 147 «• 334 

Xlectra, 960 3. 364 

Eliabeth Woodnlle. 9(^ a. 347 

Emperioos, z6< 3. 336 

EnforcM, 9x5 3., 351 ax83. 359 

Enginous deqpair, azoo. 950 

Enthrilled his heart, 9x8 3. 359 

Entrance, Z50«. 334 ^ 

Envied, X90#. 3>9 <70^ 3^ 

Envious garment, 959 «.3. 36s 

Epicedians, 9x53. 351 

^onusis, 9x6 «. 35Z 

Enphntei,98a. 3x4. 

Europa ^or Eurotas), 93S a 356 

< Every Man inhis Humour,' 1990. 346 



Exiubition, X67 a, 337 
Expugn^ aoga, 3^8 
Eyas thoughts, 9x3 3. 351 



TTACT, 940 3. «8 

^ Factious, X67 a. 337 

Fair, 70. 3x1 . 

False, 8 a. 3x9 453. 3x7 

Farewell, X993.349 

Fatlove, 9Soa. 36X 

Favour (countenance), 9x3 #. 35> '^f *• 

« 353 

Fear not. 3x0. 3x5 

Fearful Rome, 98o«. 366 

Fet (fetched). x8s 3. 341 90<3.34$ 

Fellows (for follow us), X84 3. 341 

Females' miss, 49 a 3>7 

Fire, 64 3. 390 

Fis h er m an, 

Flaw, 939 i 



Fisherman. 9x3 a, 351 
Flaw, 939 3. 356 
Fleet, 54*- 3t8 



X93A 



.r 



Z90A34* 



FoU, i7«.3X3^#«-3xo. . 
Follow us fforfeUowsT, 184 3. 34^ 
Followers (successow), 4a *• 3x6 
Fond, fondly, 93 *• 3*4 UP^ .«• «56 

369 
For beiiv M to bt), 483. 3x7 
Foul and&voiulesa, x89«. 34Q 
Free-bom, 936 «. 3S7 



Fiogs 

Fury ^or Tn^), X83* 



Lyrde,''93o37 358 
" I *. 340 



GABIONS, 43*. 3x7^ 

^^ Gallop amam. X98 a. 34 

Garboil%9783.366 

Gear, tmmirm, 93x3. 355 

Get a ddty, 6o«. 3x9 

Olorioos, X9a. 3x4 

Gloia, aoxA 340 

Gobbets (is^gobtou), 330a. 35$ 

Go^biids^S43«-.359 

Golden cross, xoo 3. 335 

Grate (private box), 963 3. 364 

Graven (buried), 30741. 348 

Gadder dame, 938 a. 357 



" Halycon, W3. 394 
Hale, T70A 3» 
Hannibal, X94 3. 343 
Harness, 66m. 391 179 3. 339 
Harry Hunke^ 969 3. 365 
Hate (for Fate), xx73. 398 

Helen of Troy, 8x a 399 
Her own request, 9533. 369 
Her (for Their), xox a. 343 
Hermosa placer, 6c., 060. 335 
Heywood.86 333 867 a. 365 
Himself (for Myself), 967 3. 363 
Horse courser, 78^. 399 
Hoves (hoofs). 9044. 347 
Hugy, xs3. 3x3 3s«>3X4- 



TBERIAN C3ty (Ouila), 909 a 34* 

•■■ Ida did sbs with con, 3593. 363 

' I know not what,' 354 a. 36a. 

Imbast, 9563. 369. 

Imperano^ exx 3 350. 

In (for On), xo 3. 3x9 

Inachus, 955«. 309 

Incensed, x65a. 336 

InoonT, XX9A 338 

Inhabited, xtm. m 

Injury (verb). 33. 3x0 

Intire (mside), 809 a. 348 

Invention, 33. 3x0 

Ivory bowers, 38 a. 3x6 



TACOFS Staff, « 3. 3x6 

J Jaded King ot Pontus, 338 3. 367 

Tawa (for Paws), 45 »• 3x7 

TeMes, X993. 330 

Jet,x973.33«> 

Jig, X3i3. 33s 
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Xmu'd (orkMs'd), 193 «. $IS 

Kiddnc oolli» Sx ^ 3s* 
Kaiics(a(Mf«),S3«-3S* ^ 
Ka%hli «rtlM port. •» A 19I 



f ADYTMitT.ti«.3*S 



Lt«dlMafBaB,«4i«-3Sl _ 
Ltwdly (otnoos VM ol), a9< *• a^ 
LtwdMM, MfAcr, HSA aW 
UefctLx94 «- 943 
Limrorir, xiCa sal 
'tifwi,' •34«> ss< 
Loom (fcr Loot), ila ^. 340 
Lord CboacoDot'ttoaib, a64 A 304 

uiroa awl tacKO O i 



ff«.3n 



M j2E)?5^1 3*. 3»o 

Malta road, IDS «. m6 
liaBago(ana),xil.3XS n^SH >*«>9is 

Maro (the way ha cot), 6941. 301 

Mated, 0^.3x0 

Mate, S9^ 3*9 

Media, 3^. 3x0 

Mefchandiae UMold, 007 a 3*^ 



Merdaats. 6a 3x1 
Menttida, afel 9ft« 



Midaiglit ouitiM^ tfc It. 39 
MiItoa.6a«. 3ao 
Moa t f ao coa, tsjA 334 
Moorish lb(J.ao9«. Ml 
Mota. SkThoflMS, Im 

M<&Mr,i9iA^. 



MoviMS «r h« iM^ il6«. S3li 
Mack! ns. 301 
MvffMb9oA.3i4 Si«>3t4 



i^i^Sif 



,ioo«. jiT 

M usco f it a^ i<x ^* 334 
MmhrooHL ta6«. 33s 

M7idi«nja,aat*:3S« 



i?l^3H 



Newlrckd.ila». 3f> ^^ 

NOo. li^pmf and £ppiaff. •«? « ^ 
NimyoTiiM^Ar;. a4a «. 3st. 
Nooa (of Baidba^, 99«> 3»S 
Noatarib, »2^7 ^ 



piARS,ila».340^>9»A.94» ^ 

^-'Old Trot (ftmdmm mmua^, nX^ 1^ 
OMpoorchBrd^8|n«. 3166 
Opaaihpi,i«3*.3»7 



pAISBD MaadI, aoai. mt 

^^Padcad^oupired), ifOtf. 3«i 

Faleaaasho, 169^337 

Pkhndoaa, a66r96s 

Fute«ak,as^-3X4 

Paris Gardaa, 069 i. 36s 

Bufe,S«^9n 3«>*. 3«4 3«* l»4 »•* 

FiA, ssA. S13 

Paas, al 310 xa4A 330 Mi*. 3|B 

« ^ M9«.33o 



tMe,»M«-356 . 

aasnxcd, ao9«. 348 

Pealafonfaiaiioe,4«A 3x6 
PdopiT dioakkr. xot^. 34s 
Peoteck, ao8«. 348 
Peristna, axa «. 350 
Poridos, RichardrSr a^f 
Phytius, s8'- 318 
Pkwa, oax «. 35a . 
Pieriaa flood, 008^.348 
raiBg.17A.313 
Fm, 9#. 3xa 
Kteh. y«. 311 
|jN[5«*-3«4 Ji*.S"J 
Plates, 9i«. 30$ 

Pocts(beatol).87. 3*3 
Port, 74i. SIX S3A.3» 



Pieteaddii, xo3< 



3*.3« > 
S9SA- 343 



ii8*.3if 



Prevail (avail) X95#. 343 
PrifAed Loandcr, ax3«. 39a 
r i iuct Bi rti r if, X74*- 338 
Phor (far GovexBOi), xo3«. jaS 



Tt 1 11 1- ,1 r. f ■ T. «dn^^^ 

liToni XBCV hh pni^M^ 
PaRhaae.1xtf.3xa 
Pattherdyf U'aattli 
Pynaidci^ s8a#. 340 



ih9K«Ni.9|f 
.84*.,« 



© 



^^"JiSi 



,6b«.390 



p AKxs MT Bcnmi ^A 1 

•■^ RiiiM, 9S<K. 3*4 
Sa7(v«ri4asaA.36i 
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Reaking {calidus), njtt. 3S6 

Ream (realm) iioi. 327 

Reduce, 93«- 3*4 

Regiment, 30. 3x0 xi 9. 3x9 MB A 

139 *• 33a HS«. 33a 
Remorse, azoo. 35a 
Remorse andPky, 9954. Mf 
Renied, xa^. 313 
Renowned, 6 a. 31X 
Rent, 35*. 315 46* 3x7 
Repair, 36 a. 3x5 
Resolve, 3 a, 3x0 4^* 3M 171 H 

177 ^. 339 
Resolved, xox a. 335 
Retorqued thoughts, 35 B. 314 
Return (m^/ Receive), 330 a. 3Sl 
Rhyming, x 3x0 
Ringled bit. 304 a. 347 
Rivelled gold, 183 6. 340 
Rivo Ca^oliano ! xzz^. 338 
Rock {or Rockt) 107 a. 344 
Rorid vapour, 309^. 348 
Roses, 303 i. 347 
Rouse, 74 a. 333 
Rout, X373. 33X 
Rude places, 345 a. 359 
Rushes, 303 a. 347 
Rutters, 30 d. 3x4 31 «. 31* 



. , 3M 

Sarell, X5 B. 3x3 

Scald, 7 a. 3x3 

Scapes {ftuHdatat mores) ^ 34X B. 3si 

Secretly i9w» me, 347 a. 360 

Sect, 93^.334 

SecUon. x67tf. 337 

Sees {/or seize), 134 b. 33X 

Self-place, 65 b. 33X 

Sennet, 71 b. 321 

Senseless /^a/, x6b. 313 

Services (pears), X90«. 34s 

Set, X59 b. 335 

Shades (? shapes), X76a. 339 

Shaked {not slaked), aaS b. 154 

Shame that should make me blush, SSS A 36s 

She is not chaste, 354 a. 36^. 

Shine (adjective), 338 b. ^4 

Side (manly vigour), 3337. 356 

Silverlings, 88^. 933 

Singer, Mr., 305 b. 348 

Sinewy, 7 a. «xx 

Skelton ^imiur idea), 3x3 a. 350 

Slack muse, 197 b. 445 

Slick-tongued, 3x0 5. 350 

Sluice, xx4a. 338 

Smiths' tools. 349 a. 361 

Snakes leap by verse, 340 a. 358 

Snide hand too fast, xzx b, 338 

Snow in water, 0070. 348 

Soil, x85^. 34X 

Sole places, 355 a. 36* 

Sollars, xo7a. 336 

Sora, X44a. 339 



Sort, X693. 337 176^. 339 
Sort out, X39a. 330 

Spring (make to tpriiis)* 3x4* ngb. 339 
Stale, 335 a. 356 
State, 73 a. 33a 
States, ^m, 3x0 
SuveMker, 63 b, 330 
Stems, 6 a. 3x1 
Stem (rudder). X9X b. 343. 
Stomach, xax b. 330 
Straight or Strait, 211a. 359 
Stump foot, 349 a. 36X 
Subjects, 57^. 3x8 

Sucking shore {bibuU iiiorts), 246 a. 360 
Suez Canal, 57 a, 3x8 
Supping with the Devil, X04 b. 396 
Surcease, 347^. 360 
Surprised, 1740. 338 



XAINT, X74*. 338 
* Tauted, 34 a. 3x3 
Tale (reckoning), xzz a. 397 
Tall soldier, x^3. 337 
Tanais, X4o«. 933 
Tantalusj^56 *r363 
Tav*ron fleverone), 385 b. y^j 
Teat-distillinq:, 359 a. 363 
TeU,88A33ji 
Tender, 308^ 348 
Terminiis, 66^. 33x 
Tester. 73^. 333 
Their {/fr there), X63 a. 535 
^emselves let aJl men cheer, 95^^. 369 
(y&rwe), 77*. 322 



Thining, X98 a. 345 
Three tor one^ 369^. 365 
Thunder-hoofed, 280 2>. 366 



Tibuilus, 359 a. 363 
Tires. X3 a. «3 19s n 343 
Tire(/&rtry), 3364s. 357, 
Tottered (uttered), xio^. 3^7 
Trains, X38^. 3^3 
Trammels, 337^ 357 
Trembling M/^j, 385 a. 367 
Trov Uor Fury), 1833. 340 
Turk (Ithamore), X07 6. 326 
Turk of Tenpence, X09 b. 327 
Turkish flee^ 06 a. 325 
Twigger, x9o^ 343 



UNFORESEEN hypocrisy, 94 a. 314. 
^^ Unicom, 7<s. 3x1 
Unsoiled, xoo b. 335 
Unto myself, 90 a. 394 
Unvalued, 40. 3x0 



VAIL, 96A 395 

' Vailed (to the ground), X93 ^. u% 
Vailing, 6a. ^xx 
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VabtfOMy 4^. 310 



^^ Warpias, M3«. 1S3 
War's bloodyjaviy 8<8«. |f j 
Waunrork, sft^A 964 

WJMriaa. 57 «. jit 

whipa, ta3^. fSS 

Wkitt, Or* J4« •00*. Mi 



Wbiia^Ma, .60^.963 
Wijaotw^ 131 i. 33X 

Wind (>rwo«d), stiMi. s» 

Wiae^s33«. 19^ 

Wkk ciaid ondL MO». 39B 

WortMy hMMSViiiHiiiiiiT'lUrita'), Ma 

Wovads fM^ vwd^, M9«. 354 



2^^Z»AR,|S'.SiS 
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ABC (The) of Cricket : a Black 

view of the Q^nie. (26 Illustrations.) 
By Hugh Fieldixg Demy 8vo. is, 

ADAMS W. DAVENPORT), 

Books by. ^* 

A Dictionary of tlM Drama ^ « 

Guide to the Plays, Playwright!, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom 
and America, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present. Vol. I. (A to G). DcmySvo, 
cloth, 10*. 6d. net. 
QaipB and QuidditleB. Selected by 
W. D. Adams. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d, 
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Times/ from 1800 to 1870. Edited by 
Alice Clay. Post 8vo. cloth. 2j. 6d. 

ALDEN (W. L.). - Drewitt's 

Dream. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6^. 

ALEXANDER (Mrs.), Novels by. 
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jnma. Wife, OP Widow?' 
Blind Fata. 
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picture boards, 2*. each, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
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A5HT0N (JOHN), Books by. 
English Caricature and Satire on 

Napoleon the First, with 115 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. tut. 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen 

Anne. With 85 lUustraUons. Crowu 

8vo, cloth, 34. td. 

Crown 8vo. cloth,' 6j. each. 

Social England under the Re- 
gency, with 90 lUustratfons. 

FlorlZfll*s Folly: The Story of Gborgb 
IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert. With 13 
Illustrations. 
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Crovm Bvo, cloth, wttk Portrait, j* 6rf. : 
port 8vo. illaatrate d boartU. 2j 



BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 

P« O'COKWOR, M.P. Crown 8vo^ cloth. 5^. 



AftT (The) of AMUSINO 

Trieks, Piizzl««7Mf ClMfiMles. By 
Frank Bellew. with 300 lUustratloni. 
Crown 8vo. e i oth. 41. 6rf. 

BACTERIA, 



BECHSTElN(LUDWia), anrd the 

Brothers aRIMM.~-As Pretty as 

SeveSr- and .other Stories. With gS 
tlloatrationt fay RiCHTER. Square Svo^ 
cloth, ts.td. ; gJH cdfies. 7J. 6d. 



Yeast Funei, and 

les. A SynoMif of. By 

aA. With 87 IDustratiena. 
Crown 8to. doth, y. 6rf. 



BARD5LBY (Rev. C. W.). 
BntflUh Suniaitiacs Thdr Sourc« 
andSign!ficati»n8. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 7»- o^- 



BARING GOULD (S.), Novels by. 

Crown 8Va, «!oth, ^:6d. each ; poet 8to, 
illustrated boards. 2j. each. 
Bed Spider. _[ 



BENNETT fARNOLDH Novell 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^t top, 6s. each. 
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I^eonoMu I ' A' OvenA Hftill 
VOTMOf ««tltetf Acreet. WMh^ 

lUustrati ons by FRANK Gi u^rr. . 

Crofwn 8vo, eloth, ss.6d. each. 
The Onuid Babyloii HoteL 
The Ofttes of w rath. ■_ 



BENNETT (W. C.).--Son^ for 
5ell«rft. Post gyp, cloth. 2^. ' 



BARR (ROBCRT), Stories , by 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jji 6<f. each. 
In a Steamer Ohalr. With a lUas- 

tratlons byDEMAiN- Hammond. 
From .Whose Bourne, &c. With 47 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
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Lancelot Speed and others. 
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15 Illustratiohs by E. J. SttxiVAU. . 



BEWICK (TH0MA5) and His 
Popils. By Austin Dobson. With 95 
Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth. 3^. ^' 



BARRETT (FRANK). Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. eaoh ; 

cloth, a*, 6d. each. 
The Sin of Olga asassonlltfi. 
Between IM^ pkiid Math^ 
FoLbf Miomiott. 

Xdtae^Iiftdy Iilnton. .^ 

Honest Davi^ ^ L.*^^>l* OulMDr. 
John Ford I and His Helpmate* 
A Reoonintf ITengeanoe. , 
lileut liamabas. . 
For Jpoye-and Hononr. . 

Growft 8trt>. ,elotl:^ za CtfL ^acii : post 9yo, 
illostrated boards^ a<. each ; cloUi limp, 
2f. 6(2. each* 



BIERCE (AMBROSE).— In the 

Midst Of Life. C»own 8vo. cloth. 3*. td. ; 
post 8vo, ilhiatrated twards. rs. 



BILL NYE'S Comic HbWiy of 
the United States. With 146 lUusts. 
by F. QPPBR.- Grown 8vo. d oth. 3^. bd. 



BINDL0S5 (HAROLD), Novels 

byi Crown 8to, cloth. 6s. each. 
A Sdover of Wheat. 
The Conoession-Himters. 
The Mistress of Bonaventaxtt. 
Daventry's Daughter. 



AinsUe'e Ja* Ju. 

3s. 6rf. ; pictore 




Fettgjjdtor_Mfa. 



ssmi witness. With 8 Illtis. 

tratlonsby W. H. MAUBSiftOK. 
The Womcun of the I«on Sraetiets. 
The Bi^rding Soand^L 
A Frodigartf Fr6gM8«; 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6(/. each. 
Under «^ S^rintfe Mask^ With 19 

lUajtraUons by £. F. BkbwtnaUi. 
Vai She Jusit^ocl? 



BLACKBURN'S 

Handbooks : 
Academy Notes, 1875-79W 

Vol., with 600 Illustrations. CI 
Aoademy Notes, 1880-94I. 

Vol.. wifh 800 lUustratioas. Cloth. ^„^ 
Aoademy Notes, 189S.9S. Xn?^ 

Vol,.wi)th.8oo Illusti'^joiis. Cloth, 6^ 
Orosvehor Not^es, Vol. I., ia^7T»c* 

With 300 niusts. Demy Svo.cloih, 6^^ 
Grosvenor Hotee, ,Yol* II., t^ 

87. With 3* IJlpsts. Denay 8vo, cl. J 
The New OaUery. 1888*99, W 

2A0 Illustrations^ Demy 8vo.. cloth, 
Bnjiish Futures a^ the Naii« 

Oiallery. With 114 illustrations. _. ^ 

Old Masters at the Natloiiiill 

Gallery. With 128 Iiiusts. z^. 6^ 
An Jllastra^ed Ca^alogne %a the , 
^aitional GiUlery. With 242 lau«- 
trations. Cloth, 3s. ___^^ 



Crown 6TQ,.cdoth, 6s. each. 
X<ady Judas. 
The JBrrer of Her Wa^re^ iSHcrtfy, 



BODKIN (Mc.D.;k.C.), Booksby. 
Dor« Uyvl, the Iiady Deteottve* 

dr. 8^,«L, 3£. 6d, ; future d., fiat back, 2i, 

Crown 8vo, do^h, 3*. 6rf. each. 
Shillelagh ai|d Shamroo^ 
Patsey the Omadaun, 
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BESANT (Sir WALTER) and 

JAME5RICB, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cl«th, 3& 6rf. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d, each. 

Ready-Money Moptiboy. 

Vha Golden Butterfly. 



sy I#ittla Olvl. 

WW - 



— Witli Harp and Crovn. 

Vhls Sob of ifiYalcan. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

Tbe Cbaplaln of the Fl^et. 
i^ The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Iiiioraft. 

Twas In Trafidtfar*« Bay. 

The Ten Tears* Tenant. 

•*♦ There are also Library Editions of all 

_^ excepting the first two ; large crown 8vo, 

cloth, ts. each. 

BESANT (5ir WALTER). 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. 6rf. 

each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. 

I each ; cloth limp, 2; . td, each. 

j All Sorts and Conditions of Man. 

\ Wilth 12 Illustrations by Frep. Barnard. 

The Captains* Room, &c. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 lUus- 

trations bv Harry Furniss. 
Dorothy Forstar. With Frontispiece. 
Unole Jaok, and other Stories. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The tforld Went Yery Well Then. 

\Wth 12 Illustrations by A. Forbstibr. 
Herr Paolus. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
For Faith and Freedom. With 

lUusts. by A. FORBSTIER and F. Waddy. 

To Call Her Mine, &c with 9 lUus- 

trations by A. FORESnSR. 
The H0I7 Rose, &c. With Frontispiece. 
^^^ Armoref Of Lyonesse. Withi2liius- 
. ijf k, trations by F. Barnard. 
^ ^' St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
> (HEN^^ With 12 Illustrationa by C. Green. 

* Yarbena Camellia Stephanotis. 
M f«75.7a ™® lYory Gate. 
• rS rio/ge Rebel Queen. 
I iSSO-St i^ie=5?* *>• Dreams of Avarice. 

^Bt^Clotb.; With 12 lUustrations by W. H. Hyde. 
isa&M In A Deacon's Orders, &c. With Frontis. 

VolUiVn^^ Master Craftsman. 
J^y^M^^ Cit y of Refuge, 

%.^:J, fl ^ ^^^''^^ 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d. each. 
.-SSfiT'^ fountain Sealed. 
^^^A^l^e Changeling. 
vi./toS''^® Fourth Generation. 
f^rin^^^? °l'g"^« ^^^' ^»*»* 8 lUustraUons 
SbS^ , ^y f;_Pegram. 



The Alabaster Box. 



Ms. is-<*. ^ ^ ^ 

oiuB ^ ^ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. each. 

With 342 ^ The lAdy of Uynn. With 12 lUustra- 
^ tions by G, Demain-Hammond. 

Ho Other Way. With 12 lUustrations 
by Charles d. Ward. 



BooM 
Detec0 

sch. 



Crown 8vo. picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 
St. Katherine's by the Toner. 
The Rebel Queen. 



BESANT (Sir . WA LTJEiO, 

Novels hy^conhnutd. 
Popular Editions, tnedium 8vt), 6rf. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Man. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Hortiboy. 
The Chaplain of the Fiecft* 
The Orange Girl. 
For Faith and Freedoii}. 
Childre n of Giltieoii^ 

Largs Type, Fink Paper Editions, pott 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s^ net each ; leather, 

gilt edges, 3*. net each. 
All Sorts and Condit|Ohs of Men* 

Iiondon. ■ . 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d, each. 
liondon. With 125 lUustrations. 
Westminster. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 130 lUnstrations^ 
South liOndon. With Etching by F. S 

Walker, and 1x8 lilnstratioas; 
Bast Xiondon. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 56 Illustrations by Phil 

May, L. Kaven Hill, and J. Pbnnell. 
Jerusalem. By Walter BssANT.and 

E. H. P almer. With Map a nd 12 lUusts 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 
As We Are and As We May Be. 
Bssays and Historiettes. 
The Hul ogy of Richard JeffeHei. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^, 6d, ea6h. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 144 liiusts. 
Oaspard de Coligny. with a( portrait 
Sir Richard Whittington. . 
The Charm, and other BraMriag-toom 

Plays. With 50 Illustrations, by Chris 

Hammo nd, &c. - 

Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, u, net. 



BLUNDBLL'S Worthies, f 604- 

1004. By M. L. Banks, M.A. With 10 
Mlustrats. Demy 8vo, doth, js. 6d. net. 



BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 

With a Portrait. Pott 8vo. doth, gilt 
top. 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, ss. net 



BOURUET (PAUL).-A Llvln 
Ue. Translated by John Dk Villi 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gj. 6^ 



BOURNE (H.R. FOX), Books by. 

Bnglish Merchants. With 32 lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 
The Oth«r Side <^ the Bmln Fasha 

Expedition. Crown 8vo. doth, ts 



BOYD.— A Versailles Christmas. 

tide. Bjit Mary Stuart Boyd. - With 
53 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 4to. 
cloth. 6j;^ 



BOYLE (P.), Works ^y. Post 

8vo, illustrated b©axda. 2^. each. 
Chronicles of Ho-Man^ Land. 
Camp IJofces. | Savage Mfe. 



BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. With ihe 
Additions of Sir Henky Ellis. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3^. 6<^ 
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BRAYSHAW(J. DODSWORTH) 

—Sluai 5llboa«ttes : Stories o£ London 
Ulc. Crown 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 

■rtej. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d. each. 
Tli«R«ad«p'BHanclbook of Famous 
Hainos iB Ftotlon, JLUaslons, 
RoteroBoos, Froverbo» Plots, 
, and ~ 



Storios, I 



1 Posms. 



A Dlottonmnr of M iraolos : Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. 



BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 

Works by. Post 8vo, cloth. 4;. 6d, each. 
If oro Worlds tlian One : The Creed 

of the Philosoplier and the Hope 9i the 

Christian. With Platei. 
The Martyrs of Solonoot Galileo, 

Ttcho Brahe. and Kkplbr. 
X«6ttoBS on Natural Matfio. With 

numerous Illustrations. 



BURGESS (QELETT) and WILL 
IRWIN. — The Picaroons: A San 
Praaclsco Ni^kf s eatertahuneBt. 

h. $s. 6c 



Crown 8vo, cloth 



.6d. 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy of Melaocholy. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 75, 6d. 

Ifolanolioly Anatomlsod. An 

Abridcment of Burton's Anatouy. 
Post 8vo. half-cloth. 2.?. 6d. 



BRIGHT (FLORENCE).~A Girl 

Capitalist. Crown 8vo cloth, ds. 



BRILLAT-SAVARIN. —Gastro- 
nomy as a Pino Art. Translated by 
R. E. Anderson. Post 8vo, haifcl.. zj. 



BRYDEN (H. A.).-An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
Crompton. R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6rf. 



BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

5am at Home. With 91 Illustrati«ns. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, a^. ; cloth 
IjmD. 2s. 6 '. 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 
and Novels by. 
Tba Oomplsto Pootloal Works of 
Robort Buobanan. 2 Vols., crown 
8vo. buckram, with Pcwtrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, izs. 

Crown «vo, cloth, 3^, 6d. each : post «vo. 

illustrated boards, 2$. each. 
Tba Sliadow of the Svord. 
A Child of Matnro. 
Ood and tba Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. 
Lady K ilpatrick. 
The Mariyrdoii^ of Madollna. 
Iiova Me for Rvar. 
Annan Wator. | Foxtflova Manor. 
S*?.*'?^ Abalard. iRachel l>an«. 
Matt : A Story of a Caravan. 
Tlie Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man .* 

Crown 5vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 

The Shadow of the Sword. Peru 

lar Epi tioR^ me dium 8vo, 6d. 

*** CJja»l»tan. By Robert Buchanan 
'ISi"^''*^.*^^^'^^. Crown 8vorclot£ 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON 
3*. 6d. ; post 8vo, lUustrated boards, 3*. 



CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clolh. is. td. each ; post Hvo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each ; doth limp, 
2j. 6rf. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime* 

A Son of Hagar. 

The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions of the three novtis, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6y. each ; Cheap Popu- 
I AR Editions, medium 8vo,portraitcovcr, 
td. each ; and the Fine Papek EDITION 

of The Deemster, pott Svo. cloth, 
gilt top, 2f.net ; leather, gilt rdges.31.net. 



CAMERON (Commander V. 

LOVBTT). - The Cruise of the 
• Black Prince ' Privateer. Post tvo, 
picture boards, 2s. 



Campbell (a. godric).— a 

Dsnghter of Prance. Cr. 8vo, cl^ ts. 



CANADA (Greater) : The Past, 

Present* and Future of the Canadian 
North-West. By E. B. Osborn. BJL 
With a Map. Crown Svo, cloth. 3j. 6rf. 



CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier 

of the Empire. Edited by Loredan 
Larchey. and Translated by Mrs. Carey. 
With 100 lUusts. Cr. Svo. cloth, $:6d. 



CARLYLE (THOMAS).~On the 

Choice of Books. Post Svo. cloth. 15. 6rf. 



CARRUTH (HAYDEN). — The 

Adventures of Jones. With 17 Hlus- 
trations. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s. 



CHAMBERS (ROBERT W.), 

stories of ParU Mfe by. 
The King in Yellow. Crown Svo. 

cloth, 3 J. 6d. ; fcap. Svo, cloth limp, 2* 6rf. 
In th e Quarter. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 2s.6d. 

CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) Worlcs. 

Vol I.. Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones.— Vol. II, Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C 
Swinburne,— VoL III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Thzes Vols.. 
crown Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d, each. 



CHAUCER for Children: AQoN 

den Key. ByMrs.H.RHAWEra. With 
8 Colonred Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown4to. cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. WiththeStory 
of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis. With Frontispiece, 
Demy Svo, c|oth, aj. 64. • f * 
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CHAPPLB (J. M.).— The Minor 

Chord* Crowy 8vo, cloth 3^. td. 

CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of. With an Analysis of the Openings. 
By Howard Staunton. Edited by 
R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. 
The Minor Taoiios of Chess : A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By F. K YOUNG and E. C. HOWELL. 
Fcap 8vo, clolh. 2s. 6d. 

Slia Hastings Chess Tournament. 

The Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
played Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annota- 
tions by PiLLSBURT, LASKER, TARRASCH, 

Steinitz, Schiffers, Teichmann, Bar- 

DELEBEN, BLACKBURNE. GUNSBERG, 

TiNSLEY, Mason, and Albin ; Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and 2i Portraits, Edited by 
H. F. Cheshire. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5f. 



CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
Fop the liove of a Iass. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, as. 
By the Rise of the River. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ss. td. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
Vhe Tideway. 
Randal of Randalholme. 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. eac^ ; iUtis< 

trated boards, is. each. 
Paul FepPoU. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wifla. 



CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 

and Dreams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^1. 6d, 



COATES (ANNE).— RIe's Diary. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, y . 6rf. ^^ 

COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Cove of Souls. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2; . 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3^. 6^. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2;. 

The Burden of IsabeL Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Zi. td. 



COLLINS (J.CHURTON, M.A.), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6^. each. 

Illnstpations of Tennyson. 

Jonathan Smrift. 



COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

PRANCES), Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. td. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 

You Play me False. 

Blaoksmith and Scholar. 

The Vill age Comedy. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Transmigration. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Sveet and Twenty. 
Frances. 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. td. each ; post8vo. picture 
boards, zs. each ; cl. limp, 2s, td. each. 

Antonina.' | Basil. 

Hide and Seek 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wife. 

The Dead Secret. I After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

Ho Name I My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. | Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs.? 

The Mew Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Iiaw and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies, 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen I«eave8. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. | *I Say Mo.' 

A Rogue's liife. 

The Bvil Genius. I Uttle Novels. 

The liOga oy of Cain. | Blind Love 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, td, each. 
The Moonstone. 
The Woman in White. 
Antonina. | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. I No Name. 
Man and Wife. j Armadale. 

The Woman in White. Large Type, 
FiNB Paper Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3^ net. 

The Frosen Deep. Large Type 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, is. td. net. 



COLMAN'5 (QEORQE) Humor- 
ous Works: 'Broad Grins,' *>Iy 
Nightgown and Slippers,' &c. With 
Life and Frontis. Crown 8vo, cl.. 3^. td. 



COLQUHOUN (M. J.).— Every 
Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3^ td.\ post 8vo. Illustrated boards. 25. 



COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints on. By 

W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo. cl.. ^. td. 



COMPTON (HERBERT), by. 
The Inimitable Mrs, Mauintf- 
ham. Crown 8vo. cloth , 35. td. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
The Wilfal Way. 
The Qoeen mm do no Wron^. 



COOPER 

Hamilton. 



(E. H.).— Qeoffory 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3.?. td 



CORNISH (J. F.).— Sour Grapes. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6t. 

C O R N W A L U— Popular 
Romances of the West of England : 

The Drolls. Traditions, aad Superstitions 
of Old CornwaU. Collected hv Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S. With two PUtes by 
George Cruikshank. Cr.8vo,cl. ^s.td, 



COTES (V. CECIL).— Two Qlrls 

on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 
F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, doth, 
3^ . td. ; post 8vo, cloth, 2^ . td. 
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CHATTO &* WINDUS, PUBUSHERS, 



CRADDOCK (C EGBERT), by* 
TiM Vvopli«t of the Oraat Smoky 

llOimtmtmii Crovm Svo, clotht 3<. f>d, ; 
post 8v<>. illustrated boaidfi, 2^. 
His Yanlsbod Bftar. Crown «vo, 
cloth. 55. 6(1 



CRELLIN (H. N.).— RoBiances 

of th* Old SOTSfrMo. With a8 Illusts. 
by S. U Wood. Crown Svo. cloth, 3*. td. 



CRESSWELL (HENRY). — A 
Lady of Misrule. Crown Svo. cloth. 6^. 



CRIM (MATT).— Adventures of 

a Pair RebeL Crown Svo, doth, 31. dd. 
post Svo. illustrated boards, ^s. 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Talas of ov Coast. By & R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic, *Q.,'and W.Clark Russell. 
With 13 lUustrations by Frank Brano- 
WYN. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. dd. 



CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. td. each ; 
post Svo. illustrated boards, n. each 
cloth limp. zj. 6rf. each, 

Protty MiM MaviUa. 

Proper Pride. 

JL Bird of Passm^o. 

Diana Barrln^on^ 

Two Masters. I Intavftoeiioa. 

A Pamlly lakanoM. 

A Tlilrd Person. | If r. ^ervls. 

Village Tales ft JnntfU Tmgedlee. 

TlieReal Lady Hilda. 

Married or Sintfle? 



Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. td, each. 
Some One Else. | Infiatuation, 
In the Kingdom of Kerry^ 
Miss Balmalne*s Past. 
Jason. I Beyond the Pate. 

Terenoe; With 6 liiusts. by a Paget. 
The C3at's»pav4 With xa lUustrations 
by Fred Pegram. 



* To X<et.' Pott Svo, picture bdotfda^ is, 

cloth limp, zr. td. 



PopularEditions, medium Svo, td. each, 
Diana Barrlngton. 
Pretty Miss MeTllle. 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete in Two Series. 
The First, from 1S35 to 1843; the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering 
of the Best Humour of Thackeray, 
Hood, Albert Smith, &c. With nu- 
merous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts 
by Cruikshank, Landells, &c. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 7*. 6J. each. 
Tbe Iilfs of George Crulkihank. 
By Blanchard Jerrold. With 84 Illus- 
trations and a Bibliography, Crown Svo 
cloth, 3i. td. 



CUMMING (C. P. GORDON), 
Works by. DemySvo, cloth. 6i. each. 

In the Hebrides, with 24 Ufustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on ttM 
Indian Plains. With 4a illustrations. 

Two Happy Years In Ceylon. 
With 28 rUustratlona. 

JTla Cornwal l to Bgypt. 

CU5SANS (JOHN E.).— A Hand- 
book of Heraldry ; including instruc- 
tions for Tracing Pedigrees and De* 
ciphering Ancient MSS., ftc. With 408 
Woodcuts and a Coloured Plates, Crown 

Svo, cloth, 6s. 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE).-The 

BvangelUt; or. Port Salvation. 

Translated by C. H. Mbltzer. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 34. 6tf. ; post Svo, Illustrated 
boards, 2s. 



DAVENANT (FRANCISJ.-HinU 
for Parents oil tbe Choice of a 
Profession for their Sobs whoa 
Starting In Life. Crown 8vq, is. 6d, 



DAV1D50N (HUGH COLEMAN). 

—Mr, Sadler's Oangrbters. Crown 

Svo. doth, 3J. 6d, 



DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 

Works try. Crown Svo, is, each ; cloUi, 

is. td. each. 
One Thousand Medleal Maxims 

and Snmfloal Hints. 
Nursery Hints : A Mother's Guide In 

Health and Disease. 
Foods for the Fat : Dietetic Cure o£ 

Corpulen cy, Gout, and exce ssive Leanness. 
Aids to Iiong Iiife. Crown 8vo« %s, ; 

cloth, a^ 6d. 



DAVIES* (Sir JOHN) Complete 

Poetical Works. Edited with Notes^ 
by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown Svo, clotb» 35. 6rf. each. 



DEFOE (DANIEL)* — RoMnson 

Crasoe. With 37 Illusts. by Georgb 
Cruikshank. Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition. Pott Svo, c^otb, gilt top, a*, net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3j. net. 



DE GUERIN (MAURICE), The 

Jourasl of. With a Memoir by SAInte- 
Beu\'e. Translated by Jessie P. FROTH- 
INGHAM. Fcap. Svo, half-cloth, aj. 6d. 



DE MAISTRE (XAVIER).— A 

Journey Round my Room. Trans- 
lated by Henry Attwell. Post Svo, 

cloth, 25. td. 



DEMILLE (JAMES).— AStranse 
Manuscript found In a Copper 
Cylinder. • Crown Svo. cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 3^. 6d, ; 
post Svo. illustrated boards. 2^. 



DERBY (THE): The Kne Ribbon 

of tbe Turf. With Brief Accounts of 
The Oaks. Bv Louis Henry Cukzon. 
Crown Svo, clolh, 25. 6d» 
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DEWAR (T. R.).— A Ramble 

Round the Qlobe. With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, doth, ts. 6d, 



DB WINDT (HARRY), Books by. 

Tlipoagli the Qold-FlalAs of 
JLtaskatoBartngStraita. With 
Map and 33 Illust. Demy Svo. cloth, 6$. 

Trn« Tal«B of Xravel and Adyos- 
tUPO. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 



DICKENS (CHARLES), Abodt 

Bneland with. By Alfred Rimmer. 
With 57 Illustrations. Sq.Svo, cloth. 3s.6d. 



DICTIONARIES. 

The Reader's HMidbook ^f 
Famous Naniet in Fiotion, 
AUuBions. Refevenoes. Pro- 
verbs, Plots, atorle8,aiid Foems. 
By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. ' 

A Dictionary of Miracles 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL,D. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3j, 6d. 

Familiar Allusions. By William A. 
and Charles G. Wheeler, Demy Svo, 
Cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 

Familiar Short Mayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

SlieSlantfDlotioaarys Etymological, 
HistOficai, and Anecdotal. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6*. 6d. 

Words, Facts, and PMrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards. Crown Svo, -cloth, 35. 6d. 



DILKE (Sir CHARL&S, iVLP,). 
—The British Binpire. Crown Svo, 
buckram. ^. 6d. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by 
Thomas Beviok fUidhis^P^pUs. 

With 95 lHusts. Sq. Svo. c loth, 34. 6d, 
Crown Svo, buckrani, 6s. eadi. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four 
Portraits. 

Eighteenth Century Yitfi&ettes. 

In Three Series, each 6s. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 

other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 
Side-walk Studies^ With 5 iQusts. 



DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE, 

Books by. Cr. Svo. cloth, ts. 6d. each. 
A Sooial Departure. With iii 
Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSBND. 

An American Oirl in Xtondon. 

With 80 Illustrations by F. H. ToWNSBND. 

The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib. With 37 Illustraflons b> 

F. H. TOWNSEND. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3?. 6d. each. ' 
A Dau^ter c^ To-Day. 
Yftvnon's Aunt. With 47 Iliush^tioiis 
^y Hal Hcrst. 



DOBSON (W. T.).-Poctic«l In- 
ffenalties and Eccentlidties. Post 
Svo, cloth, 2s. td. 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

Stories by. P6st 8vo, illostrattd 
boards, aj. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Man-Hunter. 

Riddles Read. | Iiink by Idnk. 

Caught at Iiast. 

Suspicion Aroused. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

A Detective's Triuipphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 

From IiflLformatlon ReoeiTed. 

Tracked to Doom. 

Crown 8V0, olotht gt. "firf. each. 
The Records of Vincent Trill, 

of the Detective Bervioe* —Aisu 

picture cloth, ilat back. 2s. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, 

Private Detective. 
Deacon Brodle ; or. Behind the Mask. 
Tales of Terror. 

Crown Svo, cl., 35. 6d. each ; picture c!., 
flat back, '25. each ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2^. 64^. each. 

The Man ft»om Manchester. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Dark Deeds. Crown 8vo, Jloth llmp> 
2s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat bacir. 2*. 

The Chronicles of Michael Dane- 
vitch. > Crown Svo, clothi 3s. f^d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated t}oards, ^s,', cloth limp, 
2s. dd. 

Wanted! Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat 
bac^ 2$.; po6t Svo, illustrated boards, as. ; 
cloth limp, zi. 6d. 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Maney. Cr. Svo, cL. 3*. td. 



DOYLE (A. CONAF^.— The Firm 
of a trdlestone. CroWn Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 



DI^AMAT1STS» THE OLD. 

; Edited by Col Cunningham. Cr, Svo, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3*. Ctd. per VoL 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a . Bio- 
graphical Memoir by WilljamGifford. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. 
I, contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II,, 
Poems and Minor Translations^ with an 
Essay bv A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. OntVot 

Massintfer's Plays. From Gifford's 
Te«t. One VoL 



DUBLIN CASTLE and Dublin 

Society, i^ecoliections of. ^ By A 

Native. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. _ 



DUTT (ROMESH C.)«r.-*England 

and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Yeais. Crown Svo, cloth, 3i« 
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EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes. 

by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3«. td. per Volume. 
Vtotolittv^ (GtlM) 

Pottins. One Vol. 
Davtos' (Sir John) Oomptote 

PotttloaJ Works. twoVoU. 
BldB^B (Sir PhUlp) Oomplota 

Poiitioal WorkB. Three Vols. 



BDQCUMBE (Sir E. R. 
PBARCB). — Zephynu: A Holiday 
in Brazil and on the Kiver Plate. With 
41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 51. 



EDWARDB5 (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
A Point of Honour. Pott 8to, 

illustrated boards, as. 
JLrohla IiOVOlL Crown 8vo. doth, 

31. fid. ', post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
JL PUff r Saint. Cr. <vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER). Words, 

Pacts, sod Phrases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaiot, and Out-of-the-way 
Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3j. 6rf. 



EQERTON (Rov. J. C). 
Sasscx Polk aod Snssex Ways. 

Wiih Introduction by Rev. Dr.H. Wack. 
and Four IHusts. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5f. 



EQQLESTON (EDWARD) 

Roaty. Post 8v o, illustrated boar ds, ay. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown 8ve, cloth. 31. 6rf. 



ENGLISHMAN'S H0U5E, The 

A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building 
a House. By C. J. Richardson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 534 lUnstnu 
tions. Crown 8vo. doth, 31. 



EYES, Our: How to Preserve 
Them. By JOHN Browning. Crown 
8vo. cloth, If. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellaneous Information, including Cele- 
brated Statue8,_ Paintings, Palaces, 



Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs. Natural Curiosities, &c. 
By W. A. and C G. Wheslbr. Demy 



8vo. cloth. 7j. dd. net. 



FAMILIAR 5H0RT SAYINGS 
of Oroat Mea. By S. A. Bent, A.M. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7^ . 6rf. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Post 8vu, «loth, 4^. dd, each. 

The Okomioal History of a 
Candle: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
Crookbs, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrationt. 

On tlie Tarlons Foroes of Katnro. 
and tnolr Bolatlons to oaoS 
S^cfVr^t?? **y William Qs»okes, 
t.CS. With Illustrations. 



FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 

Tiifee Essays. Crown 8vo. cloth. \t. bd, 

FENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. td. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, ^s, each. 
The New Mistress, 
uritness to the Deed. 
The Tltfer Lily. 



«he White Vi 



Crown 8vo. doth, is. (>d. each. 
A Woman WolPth Wlnnlntf . 
Onrsed by a Fortune. 
The Oase of Allsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Blaok Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Bouble Cunning. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 
Bintf of the Castle. 
The If aster of the Ceremonies* 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mischief. 
This Ma n's Wife. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
The Batf of Diamonds, and ThrM 

Bits of Paste. 
Bunnlntf Amok. I Black Shadows. 
The Cankerworm. 

A Crflnson Crime. Crown Svo, cloth, 
6s. ; picture cloth. Bat back. 2s. 



FICTION, a Catalos:ue of, wilh 

Descriptive Notices and Reviews of a 
Thousand Novels, will be sent free by 
CHATTO a WiNDUS upon appltcation. 



FIN-BEC. TheCupboard Papers: 

The Art of Living and Dining. Post Svo, 
doth. 2s. 6d. 



FIREWORK<MAKING,TiieCoin- 

plete Art of; or. The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By THOMAS Kentish. With 
267 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3^ 6d. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Iilttle Bssays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles LAMa Post 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d, 

Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3; . 6d. i 
post Svo, illustrated boards , 25. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
The I«ady of Brantome. 
Never Fortfotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy- flve Brooke S treet. 
Sir Henry Irving. With Portrait. 

Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), 
Works by. 

Popular Astronomy! A General 
Desortption of the Heavens. Translated 
bv J. Ellaro Gore, F.RA.S. With 
Three Plates and 288 lUustrations. 
Medium Svo, doth, lOt. 6d. 

Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illuita* 
tions. Crown Svo, doth, 5*, 
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FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) 

Complete Poems : Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph ova: Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, P.p. Crown 8vo, cloth. ?i. 6rf. 



FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

—DBmb. Crown 8vo, doth, 35 td. 



FRANCILLON (R. E.). Novels 

by« Crown 8vo, doth, 3^. td, each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 

One by On« t A R«al Queen. 

A Dog and his flOukdow. 

Ropes of Sand. With Il lustrations. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2*. each. 

gueen Oophetna. | CMympia. 
omanoes of the I<a«* 
King tat Knave? 

Jack Doyle's Daughter* Crown 8vo> 
cloth, 3J. 6rf. 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post Svo, cloth, $«. ftd, each ; 

illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
■eth's Brother's Wife. 
The Lawton Girl. 



FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Qulde to the London Charities. 

Edited by John Lane. Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, \s. 6d. 



GARDENING BOOKS. Post Svo, 

IS. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 
A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse. By George Glenny. 
Household Horticulture. By Tom 

andjANE JERROLD, Illustrated. 
Vhe Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerrold. 



GAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The 
Terror.' Translated by JOHN DE ViL- 
uers. Crown Svo, doth, with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood, 3*. 6d, ; picture 

cloth, fla t back, zt. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, each, 

IiOTe and Iiovers of the Past. 
Translated by C. Laroc^ib. M.A. 

A Conspiracy under the Terrori 
Translated by C. Larocrb, M.A. With 
IIlustraticMis and Facsimiles. 



GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth. $s. td. each ; 

post Svo, niustrateid boards, ax. each. 
Robin Gray. 
The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
Of High Degree. 
Queen of the Ifeadov. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green^ 
In Iiove and War. -:-^ 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. | Blood-Money. 



GIBNEY (50MERVILLE).-- 

Sentenced I Crown Svo, cloth, u. 6d, 



GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZfNE, 

The. IS. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature, Science. Bio- 
graphy, and Art, and * Table Talk' by 
Sylvanus Urban. 
%• Bound Volumes for recent years, 8*. td. 
each. Covers for bindings 2s. each 



GERARD (DOROTHEA).— A 
Queen of Curds end Cream. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 3J. 6d. 



GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
Introduction by TOHH RnsKiN, and 22 
Steel Plates after George Cruikshank, 
Square 8i,'o, cloth, gilt edges, 7f. 6d. 



GILBERTS (W. S.) Original 

Plays. Ins Series, post Svo, 2s. td. each. 

The First Series contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of 
Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 

The Second Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Series contains : comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — |?osen- 
crantz and Guildenstern— Patience — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado^ Ruddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eftfht Original Comlo Operas 
written by W. s Gilbert. Two Series, 
demy Svo, cloth, 25. 6rf. each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains : The Gon- 
doUers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard— His Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Weddmg. 

The Gilbert and SulllTan Birth- 
day Book: Quotations for Every Day 
In the Year, sdected from Plays by W. 
S. Gilbert. Compiled by A. Watson. 
Royal i6mo, cloth, 2s, td. 



GILBERT (WILLIAM).-Janie5 

Duke, Costermonger. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 



GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6^. each. 
M. Secret of the North Sea. 
Knitters In the San. 
The Wealth of If allereiitng. 
An JLntfel'B PoHlon. 
Baltol Garth. 
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QLANVILLB (BRNe5T)/N0Tc4« 

by. Crown 8to, dotW a<< ^. «acb ; 

pott Sfo, illnstrat«(l.bioanU, u, eack 
Tka Iiost HelPMM. With a Illwtra 

tioDs by Hums NismT. 
The go— tOliart A Komanc* of If ash- 

onaland. :Xwo lUutte. by Hume Kisbkt. 
K Fair C olonUt. With Froati^)iecf. 
TlM Ooldoil Rook. With Vronttepioee 

by Stanley Wood. Cr. 8vo, clolh, 3*. W. 
Taloi fipom th« Teld. With la 

Illuitrationt by M. Nisbbt. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 3*. 6rf. 
If ax TBomtoit. With 8 Illustrations 

by J. S. Crompton, RI. Lirge crown 

8vo. cloth, gilt edges, y. 



QLENNY (QEORQE).*-A Year's 
W«rk In OardtH aad Ow ^ ul ion— ; 

Practical Adirice as to the Management 
of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Ganlen. 
Post 8VO, is. ; cloth, LI. 6rf. 



GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Uves 

of tho Nccroaiancen. Po 



cloth, ax. 



Post 8to, 



GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Tboaght, TIm : A Dictionary df Quo- 
tations from tiie Best Anthors, By 
Theodorb TAiaOB. Cf . 8vo, c}., 3f. 6d. 



GOODMAN <E. J.)— Tfce Pate of 
Herbert Wayae. Cr. 8vb. cl.. 3^. 6rf. 

GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 
— Tha Stallar Haavana : an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Nebulae. Crown 8vo, claU^, aj. net. 
Studioa la Astronomar. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 



GRACE (ALFRED *A.),~TaIes 
of a Darlag Race. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 35. 6tf . 



GREEKS AND ROMANS, Tbe 

Lifa of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and w. 
KONBR. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 Illusls. Demy Svo, cl, 7^. 6rf. 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 
f>rlaooer In the Doclc. Crown Svo, 
cloth 3j. (id. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 

Romance of a Proconsul. By JA¥ES 

MiLVK. Crown Svo, bucJcram. 6s. 



GRIFFITH (CEClL).-CorInthia 

Maraalon. Crown Svo. cloth. 3.;. 6d. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. g 

and Blue Blood.' Crown 8vo, clcuCh, 
flat bacic. 2s. ; 



GUNTER (A. CLAYERING).— A 
Florida Bnchantment. Crowa Svo, 

cloth. 3*. 6d. "^ 



GUTTENBERd (VIOLET), 

_ Novola dy. Crown Svo, cloth, 6*. each 
NoitnoF Jew nor Orook. 
The Power of tlie PaUnlvt* 



HAIR, TlM : Ita Ti«»tineiit in 

ltaaltli» Weakaass, aod biseaae. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
piNGU?, Crown 8vo, u. ; f loth, 15. 6d. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Omxm Svo, doth, 6s, tech, 
llettf Symbola. . 
lie^aada off the Konow. 
Tlia Segp ont Play. 

Maldan Bostaoy. Stnaii 4to, dodi. 8<i 



HAiiL (Mrs. 5. C.)«-*Stot<aie8 

of Irfsii CbaeAtita^. With illnstra. 
iiott oa Steel and' Wood by Cbxhk- 
8HANK. MApUSfi, GiLBBKT, and Hahtby. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 7*. W. 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 
Tbo Track of a Stoi^m. C^own Svo, 
picture dbth; flat back. a^. 

Crown Svo, cloth , 3*. 6d. 

Crowa Svo, doth. 6f..«ach. 

I HeFnando* 



HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITI02I, inTen 

Volumesi thrown Svo, doth» 6;. eada. 

Vol, I. COMPLETE. POEnCAL AND 

DRAUAtlCwbRKfe. With Port 

„ IL THE Luck op Roaring CA&ip>- 

Bohemian Papers— American 

LSGSMlMk. 

„ III. Tales op the Argokaxtts— 

Easssrv. 6KBTCHB8i^ 
„ rv. Gabriel Conrot. - 

^ V. 8TORIBa-^C0]O)BNSEX> NOVELS. 

„ VI. Tales of the Paqfic Slope. 
„ VN..TalssobtbbPacifk:Slopb^IL 
With Portrait by John Petoe. 
„ VIII. Tales op Pine and Ctpress. 

„ IX BUCKETE AND CHAPPAREL. 

„ X. T^LES of Trail and Town. 

Bret Harte'B Clioloe VTorkaui Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth. 3^.-6i 

Bret Harte^B Poottoal Worka, in- 
duding 'Somt Later V«r»€*.* - CrQwn 
Svo, buckram, ^s^d. 

BotM tatev vanMia: Crown Svo, 
art|inen«sj. ^ 

In a Hollow of the Hilla. Crown 
Svo, picture cloth, flat bad^ 2s. 

Condensed Hotels. (Two Series in 
One Volume.) I*ott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net ; l eather, gilt edges , 3s. net. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

On the Old Trail. 

Under tho Redwoods. 

FrcHn Sandhill to Pine. 

8toftea> in I4^it and Sbadow. 

Mr. Jaak Haariin'a Me diation. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3*. 6d. each : post Svo, 

niusirated boards, ax. each. 

Gabriel Ck»nroy. 

ii Waif of the Plains. With 60 lUua* 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. 

A Vard of the Golden Gate. With 
59 lUustratfons by STANLEY U WOOD. 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Works-cow/. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3^- 6rf. each. 
ausyi With 2 Illusts. D.F T. A. CHRISTIB. 
The B«ll.Rliitfer of AngeVs, &c. 

With 39 Illusts. by Dudley Hardy, &c. 
darenoe : A story of the American War. 

With 8 Illustrations by A. Ttrut Goodman. 
Barkaif's I«uck« &c. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A. poRBsnER, Paul Hardy. &c. 
Devil's FoPd, &c. With Frontispiece. 
The Crusade of the 'Excelsior.' 

With Frontis. by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Three Partners; or. The Bi^ 

Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 

With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 

Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-UoOD. 
Oondensed Novels. New Series. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 34. 6eL eacb ; piotore cloth, 

flat back, 25. each. 

The Xoiek of Rearlntf Oantp* and 

Sensation Novels Condensed^ 
K Sappho of Qr#«i Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Cuient. 
A Prot6g6e of Jack HanUin'e. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 

by W. D. Almond and oth ers. 

Post 8^FO, illustrated boards, at, each* 
An Heiress of Red Dc^. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp« 
Californi an Stories. 
Post 8vo, Ulus. bds^ 2s. each ; cloth, ts, 6d. each, 
FUp. I Kamja. 

A Phyllis lot thn Sierras. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW). 

Every-day Papers. P<»t 8vo, inns' 
tcated boards, 2s, 



HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 

by* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 
The Glamour of the Impoeslhle. 
Through a Keyhole. 

««• Tht two stories may also b^ had bound 
in one Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d, 



HANDWRITING, Tlie Phno 
sophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles^ 
By Don Felix db Salajianca. I*ost 
8vo, half-cloth. 2y. 6d. • 



HANKY-PANKY: White Magic, 

Sleight of Hand, &c Edited bf W. 
H. Crbmer. With aoo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vOf doth, 4; . 6d. 



HARDY (Rev. E. J.). — Love, 

Courtship, and Marriage. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d. , 



HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 

-. by. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. each. 
The I<esser JSvil. 
Han, Woman, and Fate. 
A Butterfly: Her Friends and 
her Fortunes. 



HARKINS (B* F.).— The Schem- 
ers. Crown 8vo^ cloth, 6s, 



HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d,', illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth 
Hmp, 2s. 6d: Also the Fine Paper 
Edition, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 21, net ; 
leather, gilt edges, ss. net. ' 



HAWBIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of B^atity. With Colonred 

Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 

8vo, doth, 6s. ' 

The Art of Decoration. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustni' 

tions. Square 8vo, cloth. 6f. 
The Art of Dress. With 3* Ilhistra- 

tlons. Post 8vo, Js. ; cloth, i*. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 

of his Times and hi* Work. With a 

Frontispiece. DemV 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Chancer for Children. With 8 

Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 

Crown 4to, cloth. $s. 6d, 



HAWBIS (Rev. H. R.).— Amerl- 

csn tiutiiorlstsi Washington 
Irving^ Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Tames Russell Lowell, artemus 
Ward,, mask twhin, and Bret Harxb. 
Crown 8vo, doth. 6^, 



HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
each ; post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Garth. f BlUoe Quentin. 

Fortune's Fool, i Dust. Four illusts. 

Beatidz Bandoli^. With Four lUuats. 

D. Poindexter*s Disappearance. 

The Spec tre of the Ca mera. 
Post 8voT ilfustrated boards, 25* each. 

Miss Cado^a^JJCiove^or a Nome. 

Bebalitian Strome^ Cts 8vo, d., 3; . 6d. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6^. each. 
Confessions of si Jciumalist. 
The Bndless Heritagew 



HECKETHOltN (C. W*), Books 

by. Grown 8vo^ cloth, 6s* each. 
tendon SpuYentrp. ^ , , „, 
Xiondon Memories: Social, His- 

torical, and Topographical. 



HELPS ^Slr ARTHUR), Bodes 

by. Post 8vp. cloth, 2j..6ff. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social P ressure. 

lYan de Biroh. ' Growh 8vo, cloth. 
3^. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrJrtied boards, 2*. 



HENDBR50NtlSAAC).— Agatha 
Page. Cfown 8vd, doth, 3*: 6d: 



HENTY (Q. A.), Novels by. 

' RUfub. the ^H^er: Post ^o, doth, 

J i. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2>. ' ^ 
opelThori^dyke'sSeprsit. Small 
demy 8V 6, cloth; ^y edges , 5^ . 
^own 8vo, cloth, dir^ci* ea^h. 
Tha Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Double. 
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HERMAN (HBNRY).-A Leading 

Lady. Pott 8vo, cloth, gj. 6rf. 



HERTZKA (Dr. THEODOR),— 
PrMUuMi: A 5oclal AaticiiNrtlon. 

Translated by Arthur Raksom. Crown 
8to. cloth, 6*. 



ES5E-WARTEQQ (CHE 
VAUBR BRN5T VON).~Taiils: 
TiM Laod aad tlM People. With 
23 lllu»tration8> Crown 8 v. cloth. 3<. 6rf. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown tyo, doth, z%. td. ; 

Bicture cloth, flat back, a*.; post 8vo, 
loairated boardis is. ^ 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 
Ti— ■on-.Ptfoay. Po«t 8vo, Uhutrated 
boards, is. 

The eommon Anoastov. Crown 

Svo. cloth. 3j. ()d. 



HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 

Cr«)wn ovo. cloth, 6*. each. 
Fan Fltofrald. I Bllli and St— 1 



HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).— The 
Lover*s Creed. Post 8vo^ iUnstrated 
boards. 2s, 



HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

Kins Koko. A Magic Story. With 35 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, u. aet, 



HOLIDAY, Where to zo for a. 

By E. P. SHOLL, Sir H. Maxwkll, John 
WATSOH, Jane Barlow. IIart Lovbtt 
Caubron, Justin H. McCarthy, Paul 
Langr, T. W. -iiRAHAif. J. H. Salter, 
Phcbbe Allen, S. J. Beckett, L. Rivers 
Vine, and C. F. Gordon Cumuing. 
Crown 8to, cloth, is. 6d, 



HOLMES(OLIVER WENDELL), 

BookA by. 

Tlie Autoopat ef the BraaklSaat' 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. , 
pott Svo, doth, gilt top, 34. net.; leather, 
gilt edges, s«. net — Another Edition, 
post Svo, doth, 2s. 

The Aatoovat of the Braaktaat- 
Table and The Professor at tlia 
Braakflaat-Tabla. In one Vol. Post 
Svo, half-cloth, 2s. \ 



HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 
Werke In PreM aad Verse. With 
Life ci the Author, Portrait, and aoo 
Illustrationt. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hood's WMms and Oddities. With 
Ss Illusts. Post Svo. half-cloth, 2s. 



HOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

For Freedom. Crown Svo, cloth, 6^. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6</. each. 
'Twizt Iiova and Duty. 



Tlie Inoomplata JLdvMitnrap. 
Hf^fi ^4^^^ ^ Oarrioonna. 
Wall Halrandan. With s lUustraHons. 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 

MaaMrottS Works ; including his Ludi- 
croos Adventures. Bons Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 



HORNE (R. HENQI5T).— Orion. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. doth. 7s, 



HORNIMAN (ROY). — Bellamy 
the JHIagatflceat. Crown Sv6, cl.. 6*. 

HORNUNQ (E. W.).— The Sha- 

dow ef the Repe. Crown Svo. cloth. 6f. 

HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

ef Icelaad. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. Crown Svo. cloth, ss. 6d. 



HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 
Tha I4idy From Nowliera. Cr. ^o, 

doth. 3^. 6d. ; picture doth, flat back, 2s. 
Tha Knilonalra If jstary. Crown 



Svo. cloth, 3c. 6d. 
Tha Whaaling Utfht. 

cloth, gilt top, bs. 



Crown Svo, 



HUNQERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, doth, 3^. 6d, each; 

post Svo, illustrated boaids, 2s, each; 

cloth limp, 2s. dd. each. 
The Professor's Bzparlmant. 
Nora Craina. 
I«ady Vamar's Flight. 
Iiady Pat^r. 

Tka Rad-Honsa If ystary. 
Patar'B HTIfa. 

An Unsatisflaotory Iiovar. 
April's I«ady. 
A If aidan AU Foriom. 
Tha Thraa Oraoas. 
A Mental Stmgiaa. 
Marvel. I K Modem Cirea. 
In Dnra noa Yila. 

Crown Svo, doth, 3^ . td, each. 
An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Consolanea. 
Tha Coming of Cbloe. ! IiOTioa. 



HUNT'S (LEIQH) Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, ^. 

Ed. by E. Oluer. Post Svo. half-cl. 2s. 



HUNT (Mrs, ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 35. td. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Tha Xiaedan Caskat. 

Balf-Oondamnad. 

That Ot her Parson. 

Mrs. Jnliat. Crown Svo, doth, 3?. fid. 

HUTCHINSON (W. M.).~Hlnts 
on Colt- Breaking:. With 25 lUustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6ri. 



HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of 
M. Pasteur's system. By Renaud 
SUZOR. M.B. Crown Svo, doth. 6y. 



IDLER Illustrated Mas:azlne 

(The). Edited by Robert Barr. (mU 
Monthly. Bound Volumes, 55. each; 
Cases for B!tiding, i^. td. each. 
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IMPRESSIONS (The) Of 

AURBOLB. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

INDOOR PAUPERS^ By One or 

Thsm. Crown 8vo. is. ; cloth, is. 6d, 



INMAN (HERBERT) and 

HARTLBY ASPDEN.-The Tear of 
Kaiet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ts. 



IN MEMORIAM: Verses for every 
Day. Selected by Lucy Ridlky. Small 
8vo, cloth, zg, 6d. net ; leather. 3J. 6rf. net. 



INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK 
(TiM) aod Licensed Victualler's 
Manual. By J. Trevor-Davibs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 



IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, 

Songa of. Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. Post 8vo. cloth. 2^. dd. 



IRVING (Sir HENRY). By Percy 
Fitzgerald. With Portrait Crown 
8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 



JAMES (C, T. C.).—A Romance of 
the Qneen*fl Hounds. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, If. 6rf. 



JAMESON (WILLIAM).— My 

Dead 5elf. Post 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

PIcturee. Crovm 8vo. cloth. 5j. 



JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 
» The Open Air. Post 8vo. clotti, 2s. 6d. 
Large Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt 
edges, 3*. net. 

Mature near Iiondon. Crown 8vo» 
buckram, 6s. : post 8vn. cloth, 2s» 6d. 

The Iiife of the Fielda. Post 8yo, 
cloth, 2s.6d. ; Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ts. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, $s. net. 

The Bulo^ of Riohard Jelferles. 
By Sir Walter Besant. With a Photo- 
graph Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



JENNINGS (H. J.), Books by. 
Cariosities of Critioism. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Iiord Tennyson. With Portrait. Post 

8vo, doth, IS. 6d. 



JEROME (JEROME K.).-Sta«:e- 

land. With 64 lUustrations by J. Ber- 
nard Partridge.\ Fcap. 4to, is. 



JERROLD (DOUGLAS). — The 
Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehos 
flatters. Post 8vo, hatf-ck>th. 2<. 



JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

Post 8vo, u. each ; cloth, r^. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Hortioulture. With 

Illustrations. 



JESSE (EDWARD). — Scenes 
and Occupatiotts of a Country Ufe. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 



JOHNSTON (R.).— The Peril of 

an Empire* Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 

Fintfer-Rintf Lore: Historical, Legend- 
ary, and Anecdotal. With ntmierous 
Illustrations. 

Orovms and Coronations. With 91 
Illustrati ons. 

JONSON'S (BEN) Works. With 

Notes and Biographical Memc^ by 

WnJUAM GifforD. Edited by Coloael 

Cunningham. Three Vols.» crown Svo, 

_ cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 

JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Translated by Wiluam 
Whiston. Containing • The Antiquities 
of the Jews,' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' 
With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., demy Svo, half-cloth, 12s. 6d. 



KEMPT (ROBERT).— Pencil and 

Palette : Chapters on Art and 
Artists. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts and Plctioos: Humoroas 
5ketche8. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 
2^. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 



KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2^. 
*The Wearing of the Green.' 
Passion's Siairei | Bell Barry. 

M. Draisn Game. Crown Svo. cloth, 
3j. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. 



KIPLING PRIMER (A). Includ- 
ing Biographical and Critical Chapters. 
an Index to Mr. Kipling's piincipal 
Writings, and Bibliographies. By F^ L. 
Knowles. With Two Portraits. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 



KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 
EDWARD). -The Patient's Vade 
Mecum : How to Get Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown Svo, 
cloth, I*. 6d. 



KNIGHTS (The) of the LION. 

Edited by the Marquess of Lorne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6*. 



LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 

President 01 Boravla. Ci 



doth. 35. 6d. 



Crewn Svo, 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 
* Poetry for Children ' and * Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R H. Shepherd. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay on 
Roast Pig.' Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Vhe Essays of Elia. Post Svo, half, 
cloth, 2S. 

Xiittle Essays : Sketches and Characters 
by Charles Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Draniatio Essays of Charles 
Iiamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Bran'der Matthews, and steel-plate 
Po: trait. Fcap. Svo, half-clolh, 2s. td. 
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LAN DOR (WALTER SAVAGE) 
^ --CItirtioa Mi4 EMmliMrtloa ft. 
• WmUuB SlMkcspMre, Ac* before 
Sir Ttaomat Lucy, toocblng Dcer^ealing. 
xoth September. 1582 ,• and A Confev- 
• !!«• Of Ha«««v Bdmund 
8p«lfl«F with the Earl of Essex, touch- 
ing tbe state of Ireland. I595> Fcap.Sro, 
hJif-Roxfaurghe. aj. 6rf. 



LANE <EDWARD WILUAM). 
--Tk« TboMMBd nd One Nights, 

commonlT called in England Tne 
Arabli^ Mltflita' lUit«Ptaln- 
mants. Translated* from the Arabic 
and illustrated by many hundred Engrav^ 
Ingt from Designs by Harvey. Edited 
by EmvARD SxANLry PooL«. With 
mface by Stanley Lank -Poole. 
Three Vols., demy 8vo. cloth. 225. 6ff . 



LARWOOD (JACOB), Books by. 
AaaoddtM of Old Cl«rgy. P&stSvo. 

half-doth. 2i; 
VlMAtriefa JUMOdolSik Pott 8to, 

cloth, 2s. 6J. 

Bumour of th« Iawi Foroislo 
Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 



LEHMANN (R. C). - Harry 
Plutfyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
satloael tUnta for Young Shooters. 

Cniwn 8\o, u. ; cloth, \s. 6d. 



LEIQH (HENRY S.).— Carols of 

Coclaiye.y Crown 8vo, buckram, ss. 



LBLAND (C G.).~A Manual of 
Mendtaig Mid Repairing. With Dia 

grams. Crovvn Svo. cloth. 51. 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Madame 5aa«-aene. Translated by 
John de Vil*liers. Post Svo, cloth, 
3s. fid. ; illustrated boards, is. 



LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 

The r<tn4»iSy»» Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 
A Sore Temptation. Crown Sro, 

cloth, 6j. 



LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 
An Octave ot Friends. Crown Svo, 

cloth,' 3i. 6<f. 

Crown 8to, cloth, $s. 6d. each ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2*. each. 
Fatricia Kemball. J lone. 
The Atonement &t tiSam Dundas. 
The vrorld VeU Xtost. With 12 

Illustrations. 
The One Tdo Maily. 
Under which Iiord 7 With 12 Iliusts. 
• My Love.' I Sowing the Vlnd. 
Fasten Oarew. I Dulcle JBverton, 
vrith a SUhen Thread. 
The Rebe l of the Fami ly. 

Post Svo, cloth, 2s.^. each. 

Witch stories. 

Oura^ves: BsBays on Women. 

Freeahootlng : Extracts from Mrs. LYNN 
LINTON'S Works, 



LILBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

In Marble. Crown Svo, cloth. $$. 6d. 



LIND5AY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Rhoda Roheipts. . 

The Jaco bite. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6f. each. 
Judah Pyecroft, Puritan. 
The Story of Leah. 



LOWE (CHARLES). — Our 
Greatest Uving Soldiers. With 8 
Portraits. Oown 8vo, cloth. 3^ . 6d. 



LUCY (HENRY W.).— Gideon 

PlSycOh Crown Svo, cloth. $s, 6d. ; post 
Svo, illostratad t)Oards, 2s. 



McCarthy (JUSTIN), Books by. 
The Reign of Queen Anne. Two 

Vols., demy Svo, cloth^2j. each. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William the Fourth. 

By Jusrnt McCarthy and Justin 
HUNTLY McCihRTHT. F^ur VolB., demy 
Svo. cloth, i2s. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election oTiSSo, Library 
Edition. Poor Vols., demy Svo. cloth. 
125. each.—Also a Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
—And the Jdbilbb EDmoN. with en 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
in 2 Vols., demv Svo, doth. 71. 6d. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from i83o to the Diamwod Jubilee. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 12^.: crown Svo, cloth, 6^. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. VI., fromtbe IXamond Jabilee, 1897, 
to the Accession of King Edward VII. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 12*. iShorify. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times. Crown Svo, doth, 6r.— Also a 
Popular Edition, post 8vo. cloth limp, 
as. 6d. ; and the Cheap EDttiON, medium 
9vo,6d. 

Reminiscences. Wltb a Portrait. Two 
Vols., demy 8^0, doth. 24s. 

The Story of an Irishman. Demy 
Svo, doth . Its, 

Crown Svo. doth, 35. 6d. each ; post Svo, pici 
bo.ards. 25. each ; cloth limp, 2^. 6<f. each. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
If y Bnemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. | lanley Rochford. 



Lady Disdain. 

The Dictator. 

Kiss Mlsanthropeb* With 12 lUnsts. 

Donna Quixote. With it Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

If aid of Athens, With t^ IlldstratiDnsi 

Camlola. 

Red Diam onds. I The R iadle Ring. 

Crown Svo. doth, $s. td. each. 
The Thre e Disgraces, j Mononla. 

* The Right Honourable.' ByTusnN 
McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Pkaed. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6*. 
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AUGARTflY (J. If;h WOi-ksby. 

Tli« Frenoh Revolutioii. -CCfensii- 
twent Asseitibly. 1789-9^.) ' Fdur Vdls., 
d^my 8vo^ oloth» ja*. each. 

An Outline of tbe History of 
IrolAin^. GrowQ 8ivo, is. rdoth^ i^ 6(i. 

Ireland Since tlie tUnion— i79a- 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



MACKAY (Dr. CnA$^).Tr«ilt^r* 

lMd»5 and UndcgtPtKH. Cr:.8vQ><^oth.6j. 



Haflte^ I^dndon^^ 8vt>, goiddoth, 3^.^. 
Our Sensation Kl»yel# Crown 8vo, 

\5. \ clc^h, is^iid. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, is. 
Dolly : A Sketch. Grdwn^Svd. is. 
Iiily I^ass. Gxown 8vo. is. ; cloth, if. 6d. 
ii' lidndoii Legend. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s.6^. 



MACKENNA (S, J.) and J- A. 
O'SrtEA.^.0#av« Men In AcU^: 

Stories of the BoMsh Fl^C. WHM Illus- 
trations by STANLEV L» WOODi Smau 
demy 8vo> cloth, gilt edg^ S» 



MAqKENZlE (W:; A;).-Tlie 

Drexel Rgeain. Crown )8yo, cloth. 6j. 



MACCOLL (HUGH), Novels by 
Mr* Stransen's Sealed Packet. 

Post ^vailiustrat^-d boards. 2s. 
Bdnoi? WMtlocl^. Crown 8to, doth. 6s 



MACDONEm (AQNES).— 
Quaker ' Couaing. Post 8vo. boards. 2^?. 



MacDONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 

BcH>I^s by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., i6mo, fcloth, gilt, in case, 21s. ; 

or separately, Grolier cloth, is. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Within and Withogt— The 

Hidden Life. 
„ II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
Women— BOOK of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 
„ III. ViouN so^GS— Songs of the 
DA7S AND Nights -A Book 
OF Dreams— Roadside Poems 
— l*oEMs FOR Children. 
„ IV. Parables— Ballads — Scotch 

Songs. 

„ V. & VI. Phantastes.^ 

„ vii. The Portent. 

„ VIII. The Light Princes^ — The 

Giants Heart— Shadows. 

IX. Cross Purkjses— The Golden 

Key— The (^arasoyji— Little 

Daylight. 

„ X. The Cruel Painter— The Wow 

' CRiwen-t-Thb Castle— The 

Broken Swords— The Gray 

Wolf— Uncle Corneuus. 



Poetical UTorks of George Mao- 
Donald. Two Vols., crown Svo, 
buclcram. its. 

A Threefold Cord* Editficlby Gboroe 
MacDonald. Post 8vo. cloth» 5s. 

Pliantastes. With 25 lUnstrationa by 
J. Bblu CrQwn 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Heather and Snow. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
3«. 6d. ', po^t %vo, illustrated t)oard8, 2s. 

Liiith. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 



MacQREQOR (ROBERT). 

Pastimes and Placers: Notes on 
Popular Games. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6rf. 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6*. each. 
K Blow over the Heart. 
The Mystery of liincoln's Inn. 



MACLISB PortraltQ»ll0ry:frhe) 

of illustrioiw Uterary Chatwctcrs : 
»S Portraits; by Daniei, Maowse ; 
with Memoirs, Biographical, <?1S«?»1. 
and Hblipgraphical; by WiixUM BAtes. 
B.A. Crown 8vo. clothe 3a.^6<g.. 



MACQdOlD (Mrs.). Wo*ts by, 

illustrate^ by T. R. MACfiuOlp.. Square 



8vo, doth, 6s. eack-.- - 
In the Jferdennes-f WitUiomusftr^osft. 
Pictures ana J^e^fm^^Sf^m^^P^' 

mandy and Ml^^y.. r 3* liMists. 
Through Normandy* vVith 92 Iliusts. 
iibout Yorkshlrev . With 67lllusts. 



MAQICIAN'5 Own Book* Tbe; 

Performances , with BggR. • flats, &c. 
Edited by W. H. CREIl^t. With 200 
Illustration!^ Crowo 8vp. ctotfc. ^itd. 



MAQIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. By T. C. H^WQRTH. 
With i p lUusts, Cr. 8vo, ly, ; clQtji.,J^.6<f. 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 
the Original in the British Musenmi 3 feet 
by 2 feet, with Arms and Sealsowbl^wpf^d 
in Gold and Colours. 5*. .^_« 



MALLOCK (W. H.). Works by. 
The New RepubUo. Post SVo, Cloth, 

3 J. dd. ; illustrated boards, 2s. 
TheNewPi^ulandVlii^nilb* Post 

8vo, clot h, 2s*6<i.- ^ t t - >' n v' " 
Poems. Small 4to, parchmentr 8s. ' 
Is lata Worth IdiriiMf? Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. -* :' ^^v^'^-'-^,-\" 



MALLORY (Sir THOAUS).— 

Mortd' Arthur: Selections* from the 
. Stories of King Arthur and the Knl£ht$ 
' of the Round table, ^Edited by B. 

If. RAltoN<J. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s; 



MAROUERtTTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR). Novel* by* ^ . ' . 1 

The Disaster* Translated by F. Lees. 

Crown SvOj eloth, $«. 6<f.* - : '. 
The Oonunune. Translated by F. Lees 

and R. B. DOUGLAS. Crogya^gpoitjcloth^fls. 



MARLOWE'S works, jncl^f^ing 

his Translations. Edited With Notes by 
Col. CONNINGHAJa. Cr. 8vo. clOth. 35. 6</. 



MARSH (R!CHARD)^A 

Spoiler of Men. Cr.8vo.6^. [Skortly . 

MASON (FiNCH).— Aiinafe 4)1 

the Horse-Shoe Quh. ^ With 5 lUtts- 
tratlons. Crown 8vo,iclotlit<v» ■• 
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CHATTO &* WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



MA5S1NQER'5 Plays. From the 

Text <rf WILUAM GiFFORD. Bditcd bT 
Col. CUXNIXGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 31. 6tf. 



MASTERMAN (J.) .—Half - a 
tfMMH DaofMers. Pott Sro, Ulus- 
trated board*, 2*. 



MATTHEWS (BRANDER).— A 
SmtvC of th« 5m. Post 8vok mmar 
trated boards, w. ; cloth, 2s. td. 



MAX 0*RELL, Books by. 

CroWB 8vo, doth. 3*. W. each. 

H«p Royal WLkgtxnmm Woman. 
Botwooa Oimalvos. 
RamMos in Womanlaiid. 



MITPORD, (BERTRAM)* NoveU 

by. Crown 8vo, doth. Sf . 6u^ eadi. 
TliO dim-RvilllttP. With Fronti^ece. 
Ranshav Faimiiig'B Quest, with 

Frontispiece by Stanlby X. Wood. 
Trlnmpli of Hilary RlaolUand. 

Crown 8vo, clotli. 3;. td. each ; picture cloth, 
flat backs, 2s. each. 
THa Iiuok of Oavard RJMtf ay. 
THa King** JbuagaL WiTh 6 lihis- 
trations by Stamlbt L. Wood. 

HavUand'm Ohoiii. Cr. 8vo. clotli. 6f. 



MERIVALE (HERMAN).-Bar, 

Staffc. ami Platforai: Memories. 
With Portrait Crown gvo. cloih. 6s. 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A S^dlaF off FoPCmia. Crown 8vo. 
dotli, 3«. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2^ . 

Oown 8vo, clotli, 3«. dd, each. 
. Tlia Voice of tbe dtarmer. 
la an Iron Orlp. | Tlie Siren. 
Dr. Rnmaey'B Patient. 
On the Rruilc of a Chaem. 
The Vay of a Woman. 
A Son of Iihmael. 
An Adventuress. 
Vhe Blue Diamond. 
A atam Me by the Wa y. 

Crown Bvo, cloth, ts. each. 

This Troublesome World. 
Roeebury. 



MERRICK (LEON.), Novels by. 
Tl&e If an nmo was Qood. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. (d. each. 
Thl« Stage of Fools. 
Cynthia. 



MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK) 
— PIqrsiolocy for the Youn^; or, 
Tke HMue of Life. With numerous 
lilmtrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 



MILTON (J. L.).— The Bath In 

Diseases of the Skitu Post 8vo^ is. 
cloth, IS. 6d. 



MINTO (WM.).--Was5heQood 

or Bad ? Crowa 8vo. cloth, if. 6d. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by 
The Iione Star Rush. With 8 lUus- 
trations by Norman U. Uarot. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. each. 
Only a Nlgtfer. 
The Belforis of Cnlben. 



Crown 8vo, pictnre cloth, flat backs, 2s, each. 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death. 
Towards the Sternal Snowa. 



MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).- 
Hatberconrt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3r. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 



MONCRIEFF (W. D. SCOTT-). 
—The Abdication: An Historical 
Dnusa. With 7 Etchings. Imperial 
4to, buckram, 215. 



MONTAGU (IRVINO).— Thinsrs 
1 Have Seen in War. With 16 lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6*. 



MOORE (THOMAS, Works by. 
The Bplourean; and Alolphron. 

Post 8vo, half -cloth. 2s, 
Prose and Teree: including Suppressed 
Pas^ges from the Memoirs op Lord 
Btron. Edited by R. H. Shepherd. 
With Portrait Crown 8vo, cloth. 7 c. td. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels bv. Crown 8vo. cloth, zs. 6d, 
each ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, a; . each. 

A Iilfe*B Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 

Coals of nre. With 3 illustrations. 

Tal Strantfe. I Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 
lodJTF 



A Mo 

Old Blaser's Hero. 

Gynle Fortune. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit or Human Mature. 

First Person Slntfnlar. 

Bob Martin's Idtile Olrl. 

Time's Revenues. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount X>espalr. 

A Capfhl o^Halls. 

. Crown 8to. cloth, 35. 6d, eadi. 
This Iilttle World. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales In Prose and Verse. 
Y.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Barlield. 
MaklntfofaNoveUst. With Portrait. 
My Contemporaries In Fiction. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Despair's Iiast Journey. 
Verona's Father. 

His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3^. 6d. : picture cloth, flat back, 2^. 
Joseph's Coat, Popyi-AK Editicw. 

medium Svo, (id. 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HENRY HERMAN, Novate by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d: each; postSvo, 

illustrated boards. 2s, each. 
One Trav«ll«r Retiima« 
The Bistaopi' Bible. 
PaulJoaea^ JUiAS* With Illustrations 

by A. FoRBsnEiR and G. NicoLET. 



MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 25. ^. each. 
Jl Qame of Bluff. 
A Bon<i "" 

MORRIS I. 

B.A.). s, 

CtaMia us 

Portraits of 
Labels. 

MORROV, ,,,. ^.„ n 

Paris of To- Day. With 106 Illustra- 
tions by EdouardCccubl. Small demy 
8vo, cloth. 6ir. 



OHNET (QEOROES), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, oj. each. 
0potov R ameatt. | A I«a»t Xiove. 

M, ValM Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. ; 
post 8vo^ illustrated boards, 2s, 

Qrown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d, each. 
Iiove'g Dopilba. 
nie Woman c»f M yatevy. 

The Monay-Maker. Translated by 
P. ROTHWELL. Crown 8vo. doth. 65. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 
Baaile the iJeatar. 
YouniC LoohlBvar. 
The OolA en IdoL 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2t, each. 
raie Dead Man'a BeoFet. 
From th e Boaom of the Deep. 
Btorlea VeiM and Wonderfinl. 

Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; c!oth, 2s. 6d. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. ; picture 
cloth, flat back, a*. 



OUPUANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. each. 
The Primroae Path. 
The Or^ teat Haireaa i n En^and. 

Vhiteladiea. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and 
Henry Woods, 3*. 6rf. ; post 8vo, pic- 
ture txsards, 2s. 

The Borcereaa. Crown 8vo, doth, 3j.6rf. 



ORROCK (James), Painter, Con- 
noisseur* Collector, fiy Byron 
Webber. Illustrated with nearly 100 
Photogravure Plates and a number of 
Drawings in half-tone. Two Vols., small 
folio, buckram gilt. 10 guineas net . 



0*SHAUQHNE5SY (ARTHUR), 

Poems by. 
Mnaio and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, 7^. 6d, 
Iiaya of France. Cr. 8vo. doth. lot. 6d. 



MY FIRST BOOK. By Walter 
Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen, Hall Cains, 
Gborob R Sims, Rudtard Kipuno, 

A. CONAN DOTLB, M. £^ BRADDON, 

F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zanowill, 
M orlbt Robert8,D. CHRisnx Murray, 
Marie Corblu, J. K. Jerome, John 
Strakgb Winter. Bret Hartb, 'QV 
Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Steven- 
son. With Prefatory Story by JEROME 
K. JEROME, and x8$ Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, art linen, y. 6d. 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 

doth. 3s. 6d, each ; post 8v<\ illustrated 
boards, 2^. each. 



Tricotrin. 

Rufflno. 

Othmar. 



Wanda. 

JLriadne. 

paaoarel. 

Chandoa. 

Motha. 

Pnck. 



NrSBBT (HUME), Books by. 

'Bail Up.* Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

post 8to, illustrated boards, 2^. 
Dr. Bernard St. Yinoent. Post 8vo, 

illustrate d boards, 2j. 
ItfOaaona In Art. With ai Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, clothe u. 6rf. 



A Dotf of Flandera. 
Oeeil Oaatlemaine'a 

Oaife. 
Frinoeaa Napraxine. 
Held In Bondage. 
Under Two Flinfa. 
FoUe-Farine. 
Two Wooden Bhoea. 
A Yillatfe Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 
In Maremnuu 
Strathmore. 
Pipiatrello. 
Two Offendera. 



Bimbi. 
Sijfna. 
FHeadsblp. 
OaUderoy. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, €d, e^ch. 
Under Two >^>jl>« i Motha. 



Held in Boi 
Strathmore. 



NORDAU (MAX).— Morganatic: 

A Romance. Translated by Elizabeth 
Lee. Crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, tt. 



NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. dd. each ; post 8vo, 

Illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Saint Ann'a. 

BUly BeUew. 

Mlaa Wentworth*a Idea* Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 35. dd. 



Pnek. 
Trieotrin. 

Syrlin. Crown 8vo^ doth, 3^. 6d. ; post 
8vo, picture doth, flat' bade, ai. ; illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Two Iiittle Wooden Shoea. Largi 
Type Edition. Fcap. 8vo^ doth, is, net ; 
leather, is, 6rf.«net. 

The IVatera of Bdera. Crown 8vo^ 
cloth, ys. 6d. ; picture doth, flat back, 2s. 

Wiadom, IVit, and Pathoa, selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post Svo.'^cioth, 55.— Ciirap 
Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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PAIN (BAimYX^Bltai*« HlU*- 

" Fcap.. 8to. 1*. ; cloth, ii. 6riL 



PALMEt^ (W. T.), Books by. 

Crown 8vo. clothe tidth Frontiiij 6Jk ea«b. 
In Ii»keiimd D»IU 



and Fells. 



PANDURANQ HARU er, 

Memo^flf««te*M. WittiPrdaix 

by Sir Barti^ FRKHS. Pott 8vo, Ulus- 
trated boards, M. * 



PARIS SALON, The lUiistratcd 

CAtalefttd «ltlM> lor 1^5. (Twenty- 
seveQtli Year,) With oTcr 300 lUustra- 
tions. Dcmy^vo. %s. \JPreparin.g. 



PASCAL'S Provincial Letter^. 

With lotroductJou 'and 'Kotes by T. 
M'Crie. P.p. Poat 8vo, hzflf-cioth. is. 



PAYN (JAMES), Nov«U by. 
Crown 8vo, 51. td. each : post Svo^ifiuflkiMed 

boards, 25. each. 
Iio«t fltJr Ma«slntfbepd. 
The OlyfEupdji oT eiyffe. 
A County Family^ 
Less Black tban We're Painted. 
By Proxy. I Pop Caeli Only. 

The Talk of the Tovn* if Qlust^ 
- The Mystery of Mirbrldtfd. 
The ia^>r« uut tlM» WU1«, 
The Burnt Million* . 
Sunny Stories* 
ATrylnM Pa$l»nt. 

Post 8vo, Ulintrated boards, M. ©ach. 
Humorous Stories. I Prom Bzite. 
The Pester Brothws. . 
Married Beneath JSim. 
BeniiAekVVutor, 
Valter*t Wona«, . 
A Perfect Treasury 
WkM Father, Isike Son. 
AWomfkn^S V(»Qgeance. 
Canyon's Tear. Ceoil'ii Tfyst. 

'Mnm.^Uv** MamAa*. j At "" 



Murphy's Master. | 
BomenPrivale Yiei 



At Heic Menqy, 

vs. 

Pound l^ead. I Mirk Abb^, 

0«ei»dollM'a Harvest. ^. . 

A Marine Residence. 

The €}anon's Ward. 

Mot wooed, Bot Worn 

Two Hundred . Pounds Bencard. 

- cBeetofHi " ■ 



Tha.^ 

Halves. I m Brhat He Cost Her. 
Fallen Portuhte. 
Kit : A MemorSr. J Under One Boot 
Olqw-Worm Tales. . 



^Iqw-iH 

L Prinoe of the Bh^pat 



A Modern Dick~~1Vhittington. 

With Portrait. Croym 8Vo^ ploUi.^x. W.; 
picture cloth, flat b^ck, 25, 

Motes from th« * News.' Crown 9vo, 

cloth. 15. (id. 

Walter's Ward, PoPtruH EoinoN, 
medium 8vo, 6J« 



PA$T0Nl.i3TT^R^(The), mm- 

lf09. Edited, with lotradocdoii and 
Koto, by jAMlcS (Unu>NEk. Six Vols^ 
square demy 8vo, art. ^iacn, £itt tofs 
i2«. td. net per voiame,oc j^ 151; the set. 
(Sold onfy in sets.) 



PATERNOSTER (Q. SIDNEY). 

—The Meter Pirate. With 12 ninsta. 
byC RSYKBSt Crown tro, cJoth. 3fc6rf. 



PAUL(MARQARBTA^.— OMitla 

sod simple. Crown 8vo, ck>th»3r. td, ; 
jyy t Sy/a, illustrated boards, gj. 

PAYNE (WILL). -^ Jerry the 

Presmer. Grown 8v<vctoth, 3». firi. 



PENNELL - ELMHIRST (Cap- 
tsln e.).— The Best ef the Pae. 

With 8 Colovrerf Hlostrattons by G. D. 
<HLSs,-aikl 48 others by J. StokgeSs and 
G. D. Giles. Medium 8vo. cloth, tbs. 



PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE- 

LEY), Worla by. Post 8vo, cloth, 

x$. 6(f . each. 

' Puck on Pegasus. "Witfa^nstrationaw 
Petfasus Be-Saddl0d. With 10 FhU- 

page lUusUatioos by G. Dt^ ^Mauries. 
The Muses of MayfeOT: Vers de 

Soci^t^> Selected by tl. C. Peskkll. 

PENNY (F. E.).-Tfie Sanyasl. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. &'. ' 



PHELPS (E. S.),' Books by. 
Beyond the Gates. Post 8iro, ci., i^ . td, 
^aok the Fisherman. Illustrated by 
C. W. Reeil . Crown 8vo. cloth. 15. td. 



PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, zs. td. 

PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 

Crown 8vo. cIoth« 5$. each. 
Pa»ons Yiolinlsts and. Pine 

TloUns. 
The C on H s es ions of a Yicrtinist. 
Voice and Violin. 



PILKINOTON (L. L.).— MaUen- 

der*s MIstske. Crgwn Syo. cloth. 6*. 



PLANCHE (J. R.), Works bV. 
The Pursuivant of Arms, with 
6 P^tes and ao9 Illush:atio«8. Crows 
8V0, cloth, 7*. <W. 
Songs and Poems. Edited by Mmr 
Macka^ness. Crown 8vo, cloth, tt. ^^^ 

PLUTARCH'S Uves of lUus- ^ 
trIsMS Men. With I^ileoi Puitarch 
by J. and W. Langhorne, and Por- 
traits. Two Vols.. 8vo, half^doth. 105. 6ri. 



PbE'S (EDGAR AtLAN) Choice 
Works: Poesis, 5torie8,^ Essays. 

With an Introdaction by CHARLES 
Baudelaire. Crown 8to, ctotfa, 3^. td. 



POLLOCK (W. H.).— The Charm, 
sod other Drswing-Hoem Pleys. 

By Sir Walter Bbs^nt and Walter 
H. Pol;/)ck. With 50 lUustratioQs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. td. 
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PRAED. (Mrs. CAAIP3HLL)* 

Novels by. Post 8V0, illus. boards, 2j. ea. 
TlM Romftaoe of a Station. 
Tlie Soul of €U>Tintesa AdPian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3«. td, each ; post 8vo 

iUustoated boards, ay. eftcSi. 
Outlaw ana IiawmslKer* 
Cliristlna Chard. 
Mrs. Tretfaskiaa. ^^th a Iflnslrat^ns. 

Crowa SvD, doth, 3^. fA, eadu 
Nulma. ' I Hadame Izan. 
* Aa a Wateh In the Mi^t.* 



PRICE (E. C), ^ ValefitiHa. 

Cro^vn 8vo. clotb, 3i. ^. - -■;, 



PRINCE55 OLQA.— Radiia< 

Crgygri 8vo, cloth, 6^ - ■ 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6j. each. 
Baay Btai» Ziosaons. With Star Maps 

for every iHl^ in the-Year. 
Fanmiar Scienoe Studios* 
Hyateriea of Time and Spi^o^ 
IMie uni Yei*a0 of Suns'. 

Saturn and Its Syatem* With 13 
Steel Plates. I>ei»y 8vo, cloth, lotJSit, 

Flowera of the Sky* With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Oown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. 

Vatfe* and Wai^a of -8ol«ttee 
workera. Crown 8vo, it, t>d. 



PRYCE fRICtlARD). —aUsS 

Maxwell's Affecttens. Croioi Jyo, 
^ d ^ 3*. td. ; post 8vo, iliust. boards^ 25. 

RAM&OSSON (14. — Popular 

A str on omy. Translate* by C. B. 
Pitman. With 10 Colo^^|e4 Pta^ |in4 
63 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, cloth. 35, 6d. 



RANDOLPH (Col. Q.V.Wkuot 

AblsfaH Dykte^, ' Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7^*. td: 



ditedbyl 

cIothA. 

N) Choice 

liluslratN* 



RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 

tM by. Crown ^vo, cloth, 3^. 6</, each. 
The Man who Lost hU Past. .With 

50 Illustrations by T<fei ttRciwite; Rf . 
The Baya ¥ftttey Mtjaol e; ' • 

The Rintf'a Counsel. 
Bemi-Soclety. 
There and Ba|ik. 



DDELL (Mr^4,. Novels by. 

i Rich Man's Qau^tea*^ Crown 

8vo, clgrfii, 3f. tdi . ^ ^ 

JTeird Storlea. ' Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6</. ? post 8voi picture boards, 2». 

Post 8to, illustratecl boards, 2s. each* - 
he UninhaMted Hotlse. 
rlnoe of Walea^ Garden Party, 
he Myatery in Paiaoe Qard^ia. 
airyWa^er. i Idle Taleai 
'er Mother'a Darling, 
he Nun'a Curae. 



READERS (CHARLB^ HfOV^Is. 

Collected LiBRAtiY Edition, in Seventeen 
Voltttft^, cmw^tSiflD, doth/ ^ ^ each. 

X.Peg Wellington; ^nd C^riatie 
Johnstone,, , 

xHardCaah^ 

3/The Cloiat^v an^i the Hearth. 
■ With a Preface by Sir Walter. Besant. 

4. ' It la Never Too Ijate to Hend.' 

5. Th^ Cotirae of T^^e Loire Never 

Did Run flmdoth I and Single- 
heart BJkA Doubleface, 

6. The A|itoDlegra¥»hy of a Thief : 
' JadkOf auTi«.des; A Heroand 

a Martyr; The Wandering-Heir. 
7- LpveJIe Lit$|fi. LQyfi JM^ Long. 

IP. 
ii: ] 

12. A Tw'lble Temptation. 
1^3. A Sinipleton* ' 
14. A Wonian<*Hater. 
ij^,. The JUL* : and^Qood 8t»^$eM>f Mftn 
and other Anunala^ 

16. A Perilous S6o^t..v 

17. Readiana; apd Sit^|e Charaotenu 



1* Put Youraelf in tila Place. 



^ Twe»tt3N^ yplt^es, f>|ps|' 8vp, iUfistraied 
^'boar<te#^. et^ch, - . 

Peg Wofflngton. ( A Simpleton. 
Chrietie Aolinatbfte. . . . . 
^ It la Never Too Late to Mend.* 
The Conaiae tff Tl*u» LotfO Ndirer 

Bid.Run^ Smooth. 
Autob i ography of a Thief ; Jaek 
< >of au iiMie I Ja^ea Lamb^tt. 
iLove Me Little* Lov^ Mtf Long. 
The Double MavrlAtfBt. 
The Cloiater asA tb« Hearth. 
sHaKd.Caaliu .1 ,Beadlana. 
Foul Play. I Grifflth Gaunt. 
PutcYQu&aOrin Hia^Plaoe. 
A Terribly TemptatloiB^ . : 
The Wandering Heir. 
A'Wl4na|K-K|%)i4J ' - 
Slnglelie^JPt and DMi|b)ef«9«# 
G5>9d s^t<^r|ea of Mf^ ^c,) 
The Jilt ; an^ :pther tHones. , 
-A Perilo us S e c r e t . 

LAftGfi tYPE,. f\^iK I^APER JiwTlONS. Pott 

Svo, cloth, gilt 1<5p, 2i. net each V leather, gilt 
edges, 3^ . net e^ch. 
The CloUtier and the Health. 
' l^ y^ HO ve|^ 7^ J|<iute; to Men^.' 

Popular Editipns, medtmn 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Cloiatfl^ and the Hearth. 
' It la Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Foul Plajr, I Har4 Cash. 
Peg Womngtim;; ' and qhristie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yonwielf in WM Place. 
. --i — "•■■ ■i' f t \ — "*- '" 
Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxbui:|he, a*.6<i.eacli.; cloth, 
15. net ea. ; leather, gilt top, is.6d. net ea. 
Ghriatig JffbBaMllMi With Fioiltis. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
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RBADB*S (CHARLES) Novels- 

eentinutd. * 

m« WMldMPlBtf Httlv. LabosTtpb 

Edition, pott 8vo^ doth, i<.oet ; iMihcr, 

1*. <^//. net. 
Thd Cloister Mid tha HmupUi* 

Editioj' db Ltnui, with i6 Photogravure 
• and »4 half-toM lUttttrationa by Matt 

B. Hbwkrdimb. Small 4to, cloth, 6f.net. 

-^Alao in Four Volt., post 8vo, with 

Frontitpiecet, bupkram, gilt top, 6s. the 

set. 
BIbto Oliaitteton* Fcap. 8vo. \u 
••tootioBB fipom tha woopIu of 

OhaHoa Boodo. Edit«i by Mra. A. 

iRK' A *D. Poet 8v^ cloth, gj. 6rf. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

bjr. Crown 8 vo. cloth, 6*. each. 
'•Mutt. 



Ovfl 



Wrontf aide Out. 



RIMMER (ALFRED), Works by, 

Square 8vo. cloth, "^s. 6d. each. 
ItomM— lton»d Bton ftud Hompow 

With S3 lUustraUons. 
About BnglaBd uriUi Dlokoiis. 

with 58 Illustrationi. 



RIVES (AMELIB), Stories by< 

Crown 8to, doth, 31. 6<i. each. 
Barbara Dovlii^. 

Moriol: ALoreSlory. 



ROBINSON (P. W.), Novels by. 
WomoB aro Strange. Post 8vo, 

UhNtrated boards, as. 
The Hands of S nstt oe. Crvwn 8vo, 

doth, 3^ 6d.', post 8vo»ilhist bds., 2s, 
Tho Vontaa m the Dark* Crown 

8vo, doth, 3i. 6d, : pottSvo, iUust bds., u, 



Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. W. each ; port 8vo, 
iUostrated boards, as. each : doth, as. 6d, each. 

Round the OaUoF-Fire. 

In the Middle Watoh. 

On the Fo*k'sle Head. 

JLYoyatfetothetepe. ^ 

A BookfOr the Hammock; 

The MystMPj of the ' Ocean Star.' 

The Bomanoe of Jenny Bariowe. 

raie Tale of the Ten. 

Bn Ocean Tragedy. 

S— r Blitpsm^^VliS^ «. 
one on a Wide Wide Boa. 
The Good BhipJ Mohock.* 
The Phantom Death. _^ ^^^^ 
Is He the Man? | HearCoCOafc. 
The Oonviot Ship. 
The Iiaat Entry. 

Crown 8vo, doth. 3s. 6<f. eedi. 
B Tale of Two Tunnelfl* 
TheDeat h Ship. 

The Ship: Her story. With 50 insstnH 
tions by H. C. Ssppinos Wright. 
Small 4to. doth. 6s. 

The 'Pretty Polly.' With xa Iflustra. 
tions by Q. £. kobbhtson. Large 
crown 8vo, doth, 0lt edges, 5*. 

The Convict Ship. Populab Edition, 
medhun 8vo, 6d. 



ROBINSON (PHIL), Worics by. 

Crowfr8vo, doth. 6«. each. 
The Poets* Birds. 
The Poets* Beasts. 
Poets' BeptUes, Pishes, Insoets. 



ROLFB (FR.). — Hadrian the 

Sevsoth. Crown 8to, doth, 6s. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THB t A Ust of Prindpal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with WtlHam the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours. 5f. 



ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A Haod 

book of Architectural styles. Trans- 
lated by W. Collbtt-Samdars. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novejs by. 



'A Oonntry'Bweetheart.^ Post 8vo. 

illus. boards, as. : pict clotla, flat back, as. 
The Drift of Pate. Crown 8vo, doth, 

3S. td. ; picture doth, flat bach, as. 



RUSSELL (HERBERT).— True 

Bine. Crown 8vo. clotii, 3s. 6d, 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 

Oot-of-door Ut9. By B. W. L. 
Davibs. With lUusfarations coloured by 
hand. Royal Svo^ doth, 16s. net. 



ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sttgar 

Priace— . Crown 8vo. doth. 3s. 6rf. 



ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). Post 
Svn, dotli, as. 61^. each. 

Puniana : or, Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise : a Cellection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Jokes, Sdls» ftc, with 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Puniana. With numerous Illosts. 



RUNCIMAN (J AS.), Stories by. 
Schools and Scholars. Poet 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

tfvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d, each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

A PellOW of Trinl^. With a Note 
by Olivbr Wbndbll holmes. 

The Junior Dean. 

Orchard DamereL_ ^^ ^, 

The Master of St. Benedict's. 

In the Pace of the World. 

To HU<l«n Master. 

The ^nemlett Diamonds. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. W. eadu 
The WooinS of Mi^. 
PMPtane's CMtte. 
A Tradio Honeymoim. 
Oallantry Bower. 
JL Proctor's Wooing. 
Bonnie Madtfle I<auder. 
Mrs. Dnnbi^s Secret. ^ 
Mary Unwin. With 8 Iilustratioai 
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SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo, d^ 3^. dd. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY, The. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2j. net each ; 

leather, gilt edges, 3x. net each. 
liondon. By Sir Walter Besamt. 
Ail aortp and Conditions of Men. 

By S«r Walter Bbsant. 
Yirginlbun Puerlsque. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 
Men and Books. Bv R. L. Stevenson. 
Memories and Portraits. By 

Robert Loi-is Stevenson. 
New Arabian Nights. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 
Tlie Pocket R* I<. 8. 
Tbe Life of tke Fields. By Richard 

JEFFERIES. 

The Open Air. By Richard Jbfpcribs, 
Walton and Ck>tton*s Complete 

Sketcmes. By Mark Twain. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By 

Thomas Hardy. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By 

Charles R*:ade. 
* It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 

By Charles Reads. 
The Beemster. By Hall Caine. 
The IVoman in Vhite. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
Condensed Novels. ByBRETHARTE. 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Defoe. With 

Cruirshank's lUastrations. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 

Table. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

With lUustrations by J. G. Thomson. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL). — The 

Masic of To-Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6j. 



>SHAKE5PEARE the Boy : Home 

and School Life, Games and Sports, 
Manners. Customs, and Folk lore of the 
Time. By W. J. Rolfe. With 43 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6rf. 



SHARP (WiLLlAM).-Children 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 



SALA (Q. A.).— Gaslight and 

Dsyllgrht. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 



SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 
By Ex-Chief-Inspector Cavanagh. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, %s, ; doth, 2j. td. 



SECRETOUT,The: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
» White' Ma^c. By W. H. Cremer. 
With 300 lUusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 45. 6(/. 



SEQUIN (L. Q.), Works by. 
The Country of the Passion 
Play (Oberammergaii) and the 

Highlands of Bavaria. With Map and 

37 Ilhistrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. td. 
,_,^_ -_ «.^ ^ ,^j^ ^^^ j^^p^ 



Walln in Jtltfiera. 

and 16 Ilhistrations. 



Cr. 8vo,doth,6k 



SENIOR (WM.).~By Stream 

and 5ea. Post 8vo, cloth, zr. ftd. 



SERJEANT (ADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. (>d. each. 
Undep False Pretenoes. 
Dp. Bndioott's Bxperlment. 

The M issintf Blisabeth. Crown 8to, 

cloth, 6s. {Shortly. 



SHELLEY'S (PERCY B.) 

Complete Works la Verse and Prose. 

Edited by R. Hbrnb Shepherd. Five 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3 j. td. each. 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 

Vol. I. Introduction; Posthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelled" 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 

{ew ; Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rcsalind and 
lelen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonals. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna : The Cenci ; 
Julian and Maddalo ; SweUfoot the Tyrant ; 
The Witch of Alias ; Epipsychidion : Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems ; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose IVorks, in Two Vols. : 

Vol. I. ZastrozzI and St Irvyne; the 
DubUn and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and 
Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. Essavs: Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. '\^th a Biography, and Index. 



SHBRARD (R. H.).~Rosriie5. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ij, 64. 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 
BRINSLBY) Complete Works. 

Including Drama, Prose and Poetry, 
Translations, Speeches ; and a Memoir. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.?. 6<i. 

The Rivals. The School for Scan- 
dal, &c. Post 8vo. balf-cJoih, %s. 

Sheridan's Comedies; The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited by Brander Matthews. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, buckram, X2f.6<< 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Cr. 8 vo. cloth. 3^. td. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr.svo, 
cloth, 65. 



SIDNEY'S (Sir PHILIP) Com- 
plete Poetical Works. With Por- 
trait. Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo, doth, isM, each. 



SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 
cluding Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob 
Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 
With Frontispiece and 94 Illustriitions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6<(, 
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CHATTO & IVINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



SIMS (GEORGE R.), Works by. 

Poit 8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. each ; cloth 
limp, 2^. td, each. 
Thm RIbC o* Belli. 
TlttklaCop*8 Orima. | liMjfiX. 
Bramas of bite. With 60 Ulustrations. 
My Vwo VlvM. I Tales of To-day. 
Xaoioli* of a tandtady. 
Boonos fipom the iSliofir. 
Tlio Sen Gommandmonta* 

Crewft 8to^ picture cover, u. each; doth, 
15 td. eacn. 
TlM Datfonot Rocitav and Readav. 
ne Oa»« of Oaoxge Candlemas* 
I>atfonet Ditties* 
Tottntf Hra, Gaudle, 
Tlie lafe We Live. 



Crown 8to, clbtli, 3* 6d. each; po«t tvot 
picttire boards, aj. each ; cloth 2s, 6d, tuch. 
Mary Jitneys Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married^ 
Da^nt* Abroad* 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6J. each. 
Onoe upon a onristmas Time. 

\^^th & Illustrations by CHAS.GRBSN, ftl. 
In London's Heart. 
A BUnd Marriage.* 
Vitnout tlie IitmeMght, 
Tlie Small-paa^ X^ady. . 
Biotfraphs of Babylon. 
Amonjf My Antograplis. With 70 

Facsimile s. 

Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. «ach. ' 
Botfues and Yatf abonds. 
In London's Heart. 

Mov tttA Poor I4Te; and Horfibjle 

London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, is. 
Datfonet Dramas. Crown 8vo, is. 
Botfues and Vagabonds. Crown 

8vo, doth, $s. Od: ; pt«t 8vo, illutt. boards, 
2s. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 



SINCLAIR (UPTON). — PHnce 

Hsgen. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^ 6d. 



3I5TBRD0RA. By M. Lonsdai^e. 

Demy 8vo, ^d, ; cloth, 6d. 



SKETCHLEY (ARTHUft).— A 
Match in the Dark. Post 8vo, iUus- 
trated boards, 2.9. 



SLANG DICTIONARY (Th^: fety 
mological, Rlitoiicalr and Aaecdbtal 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 



SMART (HAWLB^, Novate liy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, «aeh ; |K>|t 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each.. 
Bea^rtoe and Benediok* 
L<«tf Odds. 

TJbeMaster of BatbkeUyT* 

Crown 8iro, cloth^*. 6d, each, 
The Outs ider. | A Raoi n< Rubber. 

Tlie Plunger. Post 9vo, pictnre bda., 2s, 



SMITH (J. MOYR), Works by. 
The Prince cMT Artf^is. With 130 

lUustratioas. Post 8vo. cloth. 3^. 6d. 
Tho Woointf of the Water Witch* 

With Illustrations. Post 8vq. cloth. 6^. 



SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted 
by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of O. H. 
SNA£ra.LB, and <% Iltastmtions. Crown 

8vo, cloth. $s, 6d. 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

8vo, ij. ; cloth, 15. 6d, 



Crown 



SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).- 

fleogs of AilUs. SmaU 4to» Jap 
vellum, 6s. 



SPEIQfIT (T. W.i, Novels by. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. , ^^ ^ 
Itoodvinked; & Band^^qroftjffys- 



tery. 



SKftT^-' 



I The Golden Hoop. 



^ 



udwater Tratfedy. 
Burtfo*s Romance. 
Quittance ih Full. 
JL Husba nd from the S ea, 

Post 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. each. 
Barren 9!itle. 
ife or gfoWlf^ 

' CroWn 8vo. doth, $£ 6d. each. 
The OreiyJbntlis 
VAio Matter of TrenanaOi 
A. Minion of the Momi. 
Her Ladyshiii.'' 

The Secret of Wyrem. Tovers. 
The Doom of Siva. 
The Web of Fate. 
TtkB 'Btirttng e Bxp«rieneba of Mr. 

Vtfsohoyle. 
jLs it ga s Writt«i. 

Stepping Blindfold: Cr. 8vo, doth, 65. 



5PENSER for Children. ByM.H. 

To^^Y. With ^lolfttd Illustrations by 
W. |. Morgan. Cr6wn 4to. cloth, ss, 6d. 



SPETTIGUE- (fL H.). - The 
Heritage pt gve> ,pr. .8y6, cloth. 65. 



SPRIQGB (S. SQUIRe.— An 
Ihdurtribus^ OfaevaHer^, Ck. 8vo. 6^. 



STAFFORD l[JOriN)t Novels by. 

Doris and L Crown 8vO, doth, 3^. 6d, 
Oarlton Friors. Oh>wn 8vo, doth, 6s, 



STAG-HUNTING with the 

' pevon^ SomerMt^* BtP.evered. 
Wi^ 70 Ilkists^'. Ct. 4to, cl<^, t6i. net 



STANLEY (WINIf^RED). — A 

FlMh W theAVin. Cr. gvo, cldth. 61. 



STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

Birthdsy Book> Pott ftvo, doth, «f.6J. 

STEOMAN (E. C.).^VietoHan 

Poets. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9^. 
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STEPHENS (R^ NEILSON).- 

PhiUp Wyfwootf : The Domestic IjKs- 
tory of an American Captain in t>ie w^r 
of rfldepettdcQce. Cr. 8yo. cloth, zs.tdf 



STERNPALE (R. ARMITAGE). 

—The Afghan Kiiiff., JPfSt «vo,<?loth, 
y. 6d. ; illustrated boatJ9» 2^.. \ , , 



STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 

Work* by. Cr. 8to, buclaam, 6^ eaa», 

Tvkvelt With a I>oilK#. Wlth^ 
Frontispiece by Walter CRane, • 

An Inland Yoyatfe. With a Fronts- 
piece by Walter, Cr^nr 

Familiar Studies of Men ft Books. 

The SUvevado Sqaattem. 

The Merry Men. 

underwoods: Poems. , . 

Memories anfl Portraits^ 

Ylr^nlbus Puerlsque., 

BiOlads. I Prlnde Otto, 

Jl cross the. Plains. . 

Weir of HermlstoB. 

In the South Sea s. 

mmkt% of Tra^ei. Cr.8vo ,bociaiini, ^, 

Now Arablapt Kl^hts* Crown 8?o. 
buckram, 6f-f poet Svo,. Ulustrafed 
boards, zy.— Popular Edition, medium 
8vo. 6rf. 

The Suicide 01|ib; andTheBaJali's 
Diamond. (From N£W Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
Hbnnesst. Crown 8vo, clotlt 35. 6d, 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited hy 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8vo, cloth, 
2*. 6d. ; buckram, gilt top, 3^. 6d. 

The Pocket RX.B.: Favourite \ Pas- 
safe* j6mo, cl., a^ net ; leather, 3s. met 

Large Type, Fin« Paper Editions. Pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, 35. net each. 

Ylr^i|icus Puensque. 

Familiar Stucttes of Men ft Books. 

New Arabian Nights. 

Memorie s and Portrai ts. 

R. Ii. Stevenson : A Study. By H. B. 
Baildon. With 2 Poi^tcaits^ CroWn 
8vo. buckram, 6s, 



STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 
YoirarMastcrofHysoR Hall. With 
36 Illustratioib. Crown .8vo, cloth, 
3^. 6cL r picture cloth, flat back. 2s. 



STRANGE SECRETS. Tpld by 
Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doyle, 
Florence Marryat, &c. Post 8vo, 
iUustrated boards, 2s, 



STRUTT (JOSEPH).— The 



sports sod Paf times of tbe Peo|yle 
of Enfflsnd. Edited by Wiluam 
Hone. VTith 140 Illustrations. Crown 



8vo, cloth, ss, 6d. 



SUtRO (ALPklgD) 

Virslnf. Fcp." 



PoolisbVii 



i.Svo, lJ.;cl.,W.W. 



SUNDOWNER, St<>riea by. 
Told 1^ ihe TaffipalU Crown Svo, 

' cloth, 3^. 6^. ■ .' 

^Die Tale of the Serpent. Crown 
8V6, cloth, flat baclc, 2*. 



SJtmTEe5 (ROBERT). -^ 

Hapdley Cre44f or. Mr* JoriTPcks^s 
Hunt with 79 XUdstlfatidns 1)y John 
Leech. Post ,8v^, Qlo^, zr. 



SWIFT'S iDeM) CHoftft Woi-ks, 

iii Prose and Verse.. With Memoir,. Por- 
trait, and Faoaimlle&of Maps In ' Gulliver's 
Travels.* Crown Svo, jclotfi, 3s. Cxi. 

Gulliver's Travels, and 4 fia^p of 
, , . a Tub. Po3t BxOt, balf-filQlh, 2j., . 

Jonathan SwtU: A Study, ^tty j. 
Churton Collins. Cr. Svo, CI., ss/^. 



SWINBURNE*S (ALGERNON 

CHARLES) Wctrks. - 
Selections m>m Mr. Swlhbliriie's 

■ Works; Fcap. Svo, 6j. ^ 

Ataiaota m caiy^on. cjowq svo, es, 

Cha.86elard : A Tragedy; Crown 8fio, y* 
Poems and Ballads. First Sbries. 

Crov^Svo, 9s. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Grbv^n'tvo, 9*. 
Poems and BaUsids. Third Seiues. 

Crown 8vo, 7*^ 
Bpntfs befove Sunrise. Crown 8vo, 

10s. m. 

Bothinrell; ATragedy. Crown 8v6, lac* 6<i. 
Bongs of Two Nations. Crown Svo, 6^. 
George Chapmun.^ (itr Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman's Worksi.) Crown Svo, 35. 6d. 
Bssays and Studio. Ch-own Svb, i^^. 
Brecntheus ! A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

8vo, 6.». , ' ' • 

A Study of 8hftli»speal*e. Crown 

Svo, Sj. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Svo. 6s, 
Studies In Song. Crown Svo^ 7s. 
Mary Stuart: ATragedv. Crown Svo, «j, ■ 
Trlftramofpyonesse. Crown Svo, 9;. 
A Century Of Roundels. Small 4to, 8^. 
A Midsummer Holiday* Cr. svo, 7^. 
Marino ' Fauero : A Tragedy. Crown 

8vo,^. 
A Study Pt Victor Mugo. Crown 

8vo, 6*. 
MlscellaiKles. Crown 8vo, 12^. 
I^ocrlne : A Tragedy. Crovi/n Svo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben J[Qnson. Crown 

Svo,' p. 
The Sist^ers : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6^. 
Astrophelt ftc. Crown Svo, 75. 
Studies In Prepe and Poetry. 

Crown Svo, 9». 

The Tale of Balen. Crown Svo. 7^. 

Rosamund) Queen of' the Iiom<- 
bai*ds : A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Channe l passa^^. C rown Svo, js. 

The Collected Po^s of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. In 6 Vols., 
crown Svo. 6$, net each, Or 36*. net the Set, 
(Can be subscribed for only iu Sets.) 
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TAINE'S History of English 

IJt«nitar». Traoslated fenr Henry Vah 
Laum. Foot Vols., demy 8to, doth, sof. 
— Poptnjui Edition, Two Vola^ crown 
8to, dotb, 154: 



TAYLOR (BAYARD).— Diver- 

fiMsofBclioaab. Pofl 



Post 8to, d^ 3x. 



TAYLOR rrOM). - Historical 

OlWas: *JKANKB Darc' "TwixtAzb 
AND Crowv.' •Tmt Fool's Revengs.' 

• ArkwriorTs Wipe,* • Anne Bqletv ; 

• Plot and Passion/ Crown 8vo, 1*. each. 



TEMPLE (SIR RICHARD).--A 

Blr4'««aye View of PictnroMno 
India. Wltl " 

8vo. cloth, 6s 



•••ye Vie,, — , — 

« with 32 lUnatrations. Crown 



THACKBRAYANA s Notes and 

Anecdotes. With Colonred FrontiM>iece 
and Hundreds of Sketches by W Af. 
Thackeray. Crown 8vo, doth, 3*. ^d. 



THAMES, A Pictorial History 

of the. By A. S. KRAUass. With 340 
Illustrations. Poet 8vo. dotb, ls. td. 



THOMAS (ANNIE), NoveU by. 
raie Slran'a W«b. Cr. Bvo, cl., 35. 6^. 
Oomradaa True. Crown 8vo, doth. 6y. 



THOMAS (BERTHA). NoveU by. 
Im a Ca«h«dna City. 

Crown 8vo, dotb, 3^ . td» 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. each. 
Tha Houae on the Soar. 
Tka aon of the Houaa. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS,andTlie 

Caatia af indoleaca. With Intro- 
duction by Allan Cunkinoham, and 48 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-cloth. 2/. 



THORNBURY(WALT.),Booksby 

The Life and Correapondenoa of 

J. M • W. Turner, with 8 Coloured 

Illustrations and a Woodcuts. Crcwn 

8vo, cloth, 3;. td. 

Talea for the Marinea. Post 8vo, 

illustrated beards. 2^. 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6rf. each. 
Cluba and Olub xafe in Iiondon. 

With 41 Illustrations. 
BntfUah Booentrloa and Booen- 

trlottlea. With 48 Illustrations 



TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).-- 
Marah-Coantry Rambles. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 



TREETON (ERNEST A.).~TIie 

I nstigator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6f. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.),~Dlaiiidtid 

C 4t Dlamowd. Post 8vo. illus. bds.. is. 



TWELLS (JULIA H.).— Et tu, 

^cjaee I Crown 8vo, cloth, 61. 



TROLLOPE (ANTHONY). Novels 

by. Crown Svo, doth, 3;. M. each; post 
8to, illostrated boards, 25. each 

The Vay Ve Iiive Mow. 

Vraii Frohmann. I Marlon Fay* 

Mr. Soarboroutfh*a Family. 

The Irtund-fieagnera. 

Post 8to, fllustrated t)oards, ax. each. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The Amerioan Senator. 
The Oolden Idon of Oranpere. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.). 

, Novel* by. Crown 8to, cloth, 3^. td, 
each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Like Shipa npon the Sea. 
Mabtf *a wpo grea a. j Anne Fumeas. 

TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 
Anthor'a Xditlon de I<axe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 

Vdumet fUmited to 600 Numbered 
Copies), price \%s. 6d, net per Volume. 
(Can be subscribed for only in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

8to. cloth. 3c. 6d. each. 
Mark Twaln'a Idbrary of Hnrnonr. 

With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblk. 
Wtongbukg It : and The Innocenta 

at Home. With aoo lUuStrations by 

F. A. Fraser. 
The Amerioan Claimant. With 81 

Illustrations by Hal Hitrst and others. 

* The Adventnrea of Tom Sawyer. 

With III Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 

Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
Tom Sawyer,Deteotlve, With Port. 
Fadd'nhead Wilaon. With Portrait 

and Six Illustrations by Louis Loeb. 

* A Tramp Abroad. With 314 lUusts. 
•The Innocenta Abroad: or, New 

Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 tllu'ts. 
•The OUded Atfe. By Mark Twain 

and C. D. WARMER. With 212 Illusts. 
*The Prinoe and the Panper. 

With X90 Illust'^ations. 
*IjifiaontheMiaaiaBippi. 300 Illusts. 

* The Adventurea of Huckleberry 

Finn, 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kembls. 

* A Yankee at the Court of Rintf 

Arthur. 220 Illusts. by Dan Beard. 

* The Stolen White Elephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

A DouUe- barreled DeteotiTe 
Story. With 7 Illustrations. 

The Choice Worka of Mark Twain. 
With Life, Portrait, and lilustraUons. 

•^* The Books marlced • may be had also in 
post 8vo, picture boards, at 2s. each. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 64. each. 
Peraonal Recollectiona of Joan of 

Arc With 12 Illusts. by F. V. Dv MOKD. 
More Trampa AbrosCd. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

burgi With Frontispiece. 

Meirk Twain'a Sketehes. Pott 8vs^ 
dotb, gilt top, 21. net; leather, gilt ^ges 
ji. net; picture boards, a*. 
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TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 

MUtresfl Jodith* Crown 8vo, clotb, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



TYTLER (SARAH), NoveU by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, is. each. 
BiiFied Diamonds. 
The BlaoUiaU Ghosts. 
What She Game Through* 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Balnt M HUGO'S City. 
The Hutfaenot Fsumlhr. 
liady Bell. 1 Nobleese OblUe. 
Disappeared. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
The Macdonald Lase. 
The Witah.Wlfe. 
Rachel Iiantfton. 
Mrs. Oarmlohael's Ooddessesi 
Bapphlra- 

A Honeymoon's Bollpee* 
A Young nragon. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, eiacb. 
Three Men of Mark; 
In Clarissa's Day. 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The P«>et and his Guardian JKngeL 

Citoyenne Jaoquellne. Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, zs. 



UPWARD (ALLEN).— The 
Queen Agminat Owen. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ss. 6d. ; picture cloth. Bat back, 2s, 
post 8vo, picture boards, -35. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 IllustraUons 
by J. B. Davis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 



VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

• BeUe ' of TAt World. Cr. 8vo. ct $s. td. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 
Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 34. 6d, each. 
The Soorplon. 
The Xiover's Progress. 
With Zola in Bngland. 4 Ports. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i. 

Bluebeard: An account of Comorre the 
Cursed and Gilles de Rats. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8to, cloth, gs. net 



WAQNER (LEOPOLD). —How 
to Qet en the Sta^e, and how to 
Succeed there. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s, 6d. 



WALLER (S. B.).-Seba5tianl'8 

5ecret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cU, 6s. 



WALTON and COTTON'S 
Complete Ansler. Edited by Sir Harris 

Nicolas. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2*. 
net ; leather, gilt edgts, 3^. net 



WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction, by W. M. Ros- 
SETTI. With Port. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. 



WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, tlie Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3j. 6d. ; picture clorh, flat back, 2s, 
A Fight to a Finisll. Cr. 8vo, cL. 3^. 6d, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Heart Of a Girl. WitbSIUusts. 
Vliat Ought She to Do? 
Tom Oawson. 



WARMAN (CY).~The Express 
Messenger. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3f. 6d, 



WARNER (CHA5. DUDLEY).- 

A Ronndabont Journey. Cr.Svo, 6r. 



WARRANT to Execute Charles L 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures and 
Seals. 2s, 
Warrant to BjEOcute Mary Queen 
of Boots. Including Queen Elizabeth's 
Signature and the Great Seal, aj. 



WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 

The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, 



WEATHER, How to Foretellthe, 
with the Peclcet 5pectrescope. By P. 

W.Cory. With 10 illustrations. Crown. 
8vo, 1*. ; cloth. I J. 6d. 



WEBBER (BYRON).— Sport and 

Spsngies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2j. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapensa's 

White Man. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3j. 6d, 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s, 6d,i 
post 8tq, illu»trated boards, 2s, 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, each. 
.&B a Man Sows, i Tlie Old Bank. 
JLs Lack would have it. 
Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 
Xlie Baored Oresoents. 
A. Very Queer Business. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 35. 6d. each. 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Iiife. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of SnulL 
With the Red JBatfle. 
A Red Bridal. 1 Kigel Fortesoue. 
Ben Oloutfh. ) Blroh Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 
The Phantom Gity. 
Ralph Morbreck's Trust. 
A Queer Race. 1 Red Ryvintfton. 
Roy of Roy's Oov^t. 

The Old Factory. Medium 8vo, 6d, 



W E ST B U R Y (ATH A) . — The 
5hadow of Hiltoa Pernbroolc Crowa 

8 vo, cloth, 3s.6d, 
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WHEBLWRIQHT (E. O.).— A 

5lo w Awiluillaff. CrowB 9to do«h, fa. 



WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crown 8ve. cloth, is. 6d. each. 
A Forblda«A ManM. 
Many Wg tyi of Le¥ - <> Wltii 8 lUusti. 

Crown tve, ck>th, 69. each. 
Uniaptrai 

M«ar ttae TMir, BMtf DMtH. 
JL Splendid Impostor. 



WI^MANN(HBRMANNvON).-* 
My ^ecMtd- Joitfaqr tlir«Mi^ fiaaa- 
torlal Africa. WHA 9a - Utastrations. 
Demy <vo. cloth, ife. ^ 



WOOD rtlrP^). Detective stories 

by. rost tyo, illustrated boGirds- 9«. each. 
Passentf ev from SaotHffld Vmi^ 
The gntf lalnnan of Uio^Riie Catea 



WHITE iOILB^RT). -^Natural 
History of Selboree. Po^t 8vq, cloth, 2f, 



WILDE (LADY).T-Tlie Ancient 

Lennds, Charms, mid 5iiperfti€l6ns 
•f Ireland. Crown 8vo, doth, 3^. td. 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU), by. 



Crown 



Soienoeln Short Chapters. 

8vo. cloth, 7f. 6rf. 

The Chemistry of Cookery* 

8vo. cloth, 6j. 

A Simple Treatiae on Heat. With 
lUnstratlon^ Crown 8vo, cloth, a^. td. 



Crown 



WILLIAMSON (Mr5. F. H.).— A 
Child WIdew. Post 8vo. iUust bfts., %$. 



WOOtLEY^BLIA frARKER).- 
Rachel AnestTMifv >PD«t 8vo, 2^. 6d. 



WRIGHT (THOMAS), by. 
Oarioatnvd HistoiMCtHe^eor^es; 

or. Annate oi'ihe House of Hanover. 
With Frontispiece an<i««e»>aoo lUt»tra- 
tions. Crown 4Va, doth, 3'. ^' 
History of <}arieatixre and of the 



cloth, 75. td. 



WYNMAN (MARGARET).— My 
Fllrtsfleaa WRh 15 Wttstrationa by 
Bernard Parthidqe, Post 8ve. clot h.z?. 



WILLS (C. J.). Novels by. 

An Basy-gointf FlOldw. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3f. tW. - • 

His Dead Past. Crown 8vo,cloth, 6^. 



ZANGWILL (LOUIS).— A Nine- 
teenth Centuiry Mh^cfe. C*i6wn&vo. 
cloth. 3j. td. ; picture flloth. flat back, 25. 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by 
Chapters on Ihrolutldn. Ki/ith 259 

Illustrations. Crown 8«0| cloth, 7 jr. td. 
Xieisore-Time StnOliSS. With lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo- cloth. 6j. 

Studies in lafe and Sensd. Wit}»36 
Illustrations. Crown 8V0. cloth. 35. td. 

Common Accidents, and how to 
TreatThem. Cr. 8vo, r^. ; cloth, \s^td. 

Glimpses of KatlWft. Withssillnstra- 
tlons. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6rf. 



WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

by. Pott 8vo. 25. each ; cloth, %»,td. each. 
Cavalry Ufe. 
Regimental JLef ends. 

Cavalry Life an^ Re^imen^ 
Iietfends, together. CrbM(m 8vo, cloth, 
3j. td. ', picture cloth, flat back, 2*. 



ZOLA (B M I L E)f Novels by. 

Uniform Edition. Translated or Edjtted, 
with introductions, t^y ERNEST A. VftE- 
TELLY. Crown 8vo, clotti, jf. 6rf. each. 

His Hast«rple0e. t The Joy of Idf e. 

Chunninal.^ * ' . - 

The Hononv of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Tn^n^^i^essiom. 

The Fortune of* the ^oa|f«is. 

nia Conquest of Hassans. 

Xhe Dram-Shop* 

The Fa^ and the Thin. I Honey. 



His AzceUenoy. 
Thai Downfall. 
Bom% 
Itourdes* 
Paris. 



The Dream« 
Doctor 



E^th., 

WOT 



ork.? 
Fruitfulness. 



P6PULAR fimnoNd, mtfdiam Svo, td. each. 
Tha Dram»Shop.< I The Dcwgnfall. 
Rome. . 

With Zola in Rntfl^aid. By Ernest 

A.VI2ETELLY. With 4 Portraits. Crown 
.^o, cloth, 3«.6^. . 



LSRART Editions^ many Mlvatrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. Cie^cft. 



Bjl 

Valerie's Fate, 
A Life Interest. 
Mom's Choice. 



^ 



Cost of Her Pride. 



. A^iXAMl^ldim. 

Barbara. 

A Fight with Fate. , 
A Golden Aututnn: 
Mrs. Crtchton'ft^ivdttM. 
Th« Step-mother. 



A Miss n; Uero. 
. AI«IiBN.— Green as Grass. 



ByF. 

Bf M. AMnBRBOM.-OtbeOo's Occupation. 
By O. W. APPIiBTOil.—IUsh Condusions. 



PhflUHa. {Babylon. 
SmmM Stones. 
For Mainrie^ Sake. 
In' all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
The DeTU-S Die. 
This Mortal CoH. , 
The Tenit of ^etti : 



ty l}ftAHTJltlJSH. 



The Great Taboo. 
Dunkareaqis Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Btoo4Roya(. ' \ 
Ivan Greef s Masterpiece 
The Sdfflyvrajf. 
At Mai^ket Ysuue.^ 
Uader Sealed Ordexti 



mammmnn vjihii*« wdnn^ cwb^e. 

By BDVnf Xi. ARUOLD. 

ipbra the Phceniieiaii. f Constable of St. NidiobA 
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The PiccADiLt.r(3/6) NovELS^-^wrtwiird. 

By ROBBRT BAKU. 

In a Steamer Chair I A Wcnnan Intorve&es. 

From Whose Bourne. | Revenge 1 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
A Prodigral'A Progress. | The Harding Scanda 
Woman of Iron Bracelets. I Under a Strange Mask. 
Fettered for Life. I- A Missing Witness. 

Was She Justified! 
By •BBIiI(B.*-Vtthtl and Esther. 
By ARNOIiD BBNNBTT. 
The Gates of Wrath. f The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
By BiP W. BBSAMT and J. RICB. 



Ready-Money Mortibinr. 
My Little GirL 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case Of Mr. Locraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Years' '^ 



By Blp WALTER BESANT. 



All Sorts and Conditions. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. I Holy Rose. 
WorldWent Well Then. 
Children of Qbeon. 
Herr P^ulus. 
For Faith and Freedom* 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Revolt of Man. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. 



S. Katherine's by Tower. 
Verbena Camellia. Stepha- 
The Irqry Gate. [notis. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Drekms of Avarice. 
In Deacon's Orders. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The City of Refuge. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Changeling. 
The Fourth Generation. 
The Charm. 
The Alabaster Box. 



The Orange Girt 

By AMBROBB BIERGB.-In Midst of Life. 

By HAROLD BINDIiOBB.-AinsUe's Ju-ju. 

By K. Mod. BODKIM. 

Dora Myrl | Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

ratsey the Omadaun. 

By PAUL B0OR6BT<-A Living Ue. 

By J. D. BR ATSHAW.>-Slum Silhouettes. 

By H. A. BRYDBN.->An Exiled Scot. 

By ROBERT BUCHAMAN, 

Shadow of the Sword. ~ 

A ChUd of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Charlatan. I 



The New Abelard. 
Matt. I Rachel Den*. 

Master of the Mine. 
TheH^ of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heatiier. 
Lady KUpatrick. 
Andromeda. 



GBUBTT BUROB88 and WII& IRWIN. 

The Picaroons. 
^ ^ By HALL CAIHB. 

Shadow of a Crime. | Sou of Hagar. i Deemster. 
By R. W, CHAMBBRS.-The King in YeUow. 
By J. M. CHAPPLB.— The Minor Chord. 
By AUSTIN GLARB.--By Rise of River. 
By Mm* AROHBB QLIVB. 
Paul FerrolT | WSy PaulF&roU KiUed his Wife. 
By ANNB GOATBB.-Rie's Diary. 
By MACLARBN COBBAN. 
iSdtJ ----- 



The Red Smtan. 



f The Burden of IsabeL 



By WILKIB COLLINS. 

Armadale. | After Dark. The New Magdalen. 
No Name. I Antonina The " "" 

Basil. I Hide and Seek. ~ 
The Dead Secret 



Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in WMte. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Hnch. 
Miss or Mrs. t 

By HORT. and FRANCES COLLINS. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. I You Play Me False. 
The ViUage Comedy. | Midnight to Midnight, 



he Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destimes. 
n Say No.' 
Littl6 Novel*. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe, 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's Ufa^ 
Blind Love. 



By H. J. COLgUHOtrNt-rEvery Inch a Soldier. 

By HERBERT COMPTON.' 

The InimitabU Mts. Man^mgham. 

By B. H. COOPERf-Geoflbry Hamilton. 

By V. C. COTES.~Two Girls on a Baige. 
By O. EOBBRT CRADDOCK. 
Th9 Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
?HsVankhedStar. ^ ^^ 

By H. N. CRBLLIN. 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. 
_ ByWATTCRIH. 

The Advwitufes of a Fair RebeU 
_ , By S. R. CROCKETT and otiMM. 
Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. BL OROKBR. 



biana Barrington. 

Proper Pride. 

K Family Likeness. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Mr Jervts. 

ViHage Tales. 

Some One Else. ) Jason. 

Infatuation. 



Tne Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Singlet 
Two Masters. 
In the Kingdom of Keriy 
Interference. 
A Third Perscm. 
Bryond the Pale. 
Miss Balmaine's Past. 
Terence. | The Cat's-paw. 



_ By ALPHON8N BAVDBT. 

The Evangdist ; or, Port Salvation. 

^yH. C. DAYIDSON.-Mr. Sadler's Daughters. 

By JAMES DB SILLE. 
A Strange Manuscript FoUnd ya. a Copper C^der. 

By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Tales of Travel and Adventure. 

By DICK DONOVAN, 
Man from Manchester. i T^es of Terror, 
Records of Vincent Trill. Chronicles of Michael 
My^t. of Tamaica Terrace. I Danevltch [Detective 
Deacon Brodie. | Tyler Tatlock, Private 

IKICHARD DOWLINO.-Old Corco^an's Money. 
OONAN DOYLB.-The Firm of Girdlestone. 

By B. JBANNBTTB DUNCAN. 
A Daughter of To><lay | Vernon's Aunt. 
By ANNIB BDWARDES. 
Archie LovelL | A Pl&ster Saint. 

By 6. S. EDWARDS.-Snazelleparma. 
By O. MANYILLE FENN. 



Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
The New Mtetiess. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Lfly. 
The White Virgin, 
Black Blood. 
Double Cunning. 



A Fluttered Dovecote. 
Ki|ig of the CasUe. 
Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mischief. 
Story of Antony Grace. 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. 
\Woman Worth A^^nnkig, 



By PERCY FITZOERALD.-Fatal Zero. 

By Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES. -Duhib. 

By R. E. FRANOILLON. 

£ne by One. 1 A Real Queeiu 

Dog and his Shadow. | Ropes o? Sand. 
Jack Doyle's Daughter. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. I The Lawton GirL 
By PAUL OAULOT.~The Red Shirts. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 
A Queen of CUrds and Cream. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High Degree, I Queen of the Meadow. 

The Golden Shaft. | The Flower of the Forest.' 

B7 E. GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. I The Golden Rock. 

Fair Colonist. | Fos.sicker. | Tales from the Veld. 

By B. J. GOODMAN.' 
The Fate of Herbert "NVayne. 

By Rev. S. BARING GO "i LD. 
Red Spider. | !Uvc. 

Bv ALFRED A. GRACE. 

Tales of a Dyiqg Race. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH.- Corinthia M.irazion.. 
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The PiocAmiXY (s^) Novils— «om/<m«#4. 

By WL OLAVBSnia OVIITBB. 

A Florida Enchaatment. 

ByOWBM HAXA. 
r astovm 



Tha Tnck of ■ 



I Jetsam. 



MW COBHO HAMILTON. 
CfauBour of bnpoasibla. | Tluoueh a Keybola. 

By THOMAS HABDT. 

Under the Gfeanwood Traa. 

Bf bmbt hjiktb. 



A Waif of the Pla«ns. 
A Ward of the Goldaa 
Gate. iSprinsfs. 

A Sappho of Greaa 
Lol. Starbottta'i Client. 
Susy. I Sally Dowa. 

Bell-Rineer of AneeTs. 
Tales of Trail and Town. 



A Protege* of 1j 
Claranca. IHamii 

Barker's Luck. 
Devtl's Ford. 
Cruada of ' Excelsior. 
Three Partners. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
New Condensed Norrit. 



Dorothy's Double. ^ ^ | The Queen's Cup. 



By JULIAM HAWTHORNB. 

G«rth. ) Dust. I Beatrix Randolph. 

Ellice Quentln. I David Poindextar's IMs- 

Sebastian Stroma. I appearance. 

Fortune's Foot | Spectre of Camera. 

By Blv A. HBIiFS.~lTan da Binm. 

By I. HBMDBKa01l.-AgathaFag«b 

By O. A. HBNTTc 

Me. ITheQ - 

Ri^ub. the JufiTgi 

By HBADOM HIXJ«.-Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HIIiL.— The Common Ancestor. 

By TIOHB HOPKINS. 

Twbct Love and Duty. I Incomplete Adventurer. 

Nugents of Carriconna. | Nell Haffeoden. 

By YIOTOR HU0O.-The Outlaw of Iceland. 

By FBROUB HUMB. 
Lady irom Nowhere. | The MiUionaira Myitory. 

By Mm. HUMOBRFORD. 
MarveL " ' ' " 

Unsatisfactory Lover. 
In Durance Vile. 
A Modem Circe. 
Lady Patty 
L Mental St 



Strug;ele. 
l^dy Vomer's Fltght. 
The Rea-House MysMry. 
The Three Graces. 



Professor's Experimant. 
A Point of Conscience. 
A Maiden all Forlorn 
The Coining of Chloa. 
Nora Creina. 

dousM 
April's Lady. 
Peters Wife. 
Lovice. 



By Mrs. ALFRBD HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self-Condemned. 

That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 

By R. ASHB XIMO.-A Drawn Gama. 
By GBOROB LAHBBRT.-President of Boravia 

B^ BDMOMB XiBPBUaiTIER. 
Madame bausrGene. 

By ADAH IiII<BURB.-A Tragedy in Marble 
By HABRT LIMD8AY. 

Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 

By B. IiTBN LIMTON, 



Patricia Keraball. 
Under which Lordf 
• My Love ! ' | lone. 
Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind 
With a Silken Thread. 



Atonement Leam Dtmdas 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Hverton. 
Toe Rebel of the Family 
An OcUve of Friends. 
The World WeU Lost. 



By HBBRT W. LUCT.-Gideon Flayce. 
B I JUBTIB MCCARTHY. 



Dnnna Quixote. 

Maid ofAthens. 

The Comet of a Saasoo. 

The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Disgraces. 
JUBTUf H. MoCARTHT.— A London Legend. 

ByOBORGB MACI>ONAIJ>. 
Heather and Snow. | Pluntastes. 

By W. H. MALI«OCK.-The New RepubHe. 
By P. * V. MAROUERITTB.~The Disaster 



A Fair Saxon. 
IJnley Rocbford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Camiola. | Menonia. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 



A Soldier of Foituae. 
In an Iron Gria 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 
An Adventnteas. 



By li. T. MBADB. 



On Brink of a Chasm. 
The Siren. 

The Way of a Woman. 
A lion ot Ishmael. 
The Blue Diamond. 



A Stumble by the Way. 

By LBOMARD MBRRICK. < 

This Stage of Fools. | Cynthia. 

By BDMUBB MITGHBUi. 

The Lone Star Ruih. 

By BBRTRAM MITFORD. 

The Gun-Ronner. I The K'ms's Assegai. 

Luck o< Gerard Ridgeley. | Renshaw Fanning's Quest 
The Tiinmph of Hilary Blachland. 

Mm. MOLBBWORTR.— Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. B. MUODOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robhi | BasUe the Jester. 
Hood. I Golden IdoL 

Young Lochinvar. 

By D. CHRISTIB MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement, 
loseph's Coat 
;:oals of Fue. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val Strange. | Hearts. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 



Bob Martin's Uttle Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crune. 
In Direst PeriL 
Mount DesDair. 
A Capful o' Nails. 
Tales in Prose "od Versa. 
A Race for Millions. 
This Uule World. 
His Own Ghost 
Church of Humanity. 



V.C. : Castle Barfield and the Crimea. 

By MURRAY and HBRMAN. 

The Bishops' Bible | Paul Jones'^ Alias. 

On* Traveler Returns. 

By HUMB Ml8BBT.^*Baa Up I' 
By W. B. MOBRIB. 

Saint Ann'& | BiUv Bellew. 

Miss Wentwortii's Idea. 
By O. OHMBT.-A Weird Gift. 
Love's DepOis. | The Woman of Mystery. 

By Mra. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Sorceress. 

By OUIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 
Stratlimore. I Cbandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. 
Tricotrtn. | Puck. 
FoUe-Farine 
A Dog of Flanders. 
PascareL | Signa. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 



Friendship. I Idalia. 
Moths. Ruffino. 

Pipistrello. | Ariadne; 
A Village Commune. 
Bonbi. I Wanda. 

Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Maramma. 
Syrihi. I Guikleroy. 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 
The Waters of Edeta. 



By 6. BIDNBY PATBRNOBTBR. 

The Motor Pirate. 

By MAROARBT A. BAUIi. 

indbimple. 

By JAMBS PAYH . 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Qyffards of Oyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
ACounty Family. IPalnted. 
Less Black than We're 
A Confidential .^ent 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peiti and Privation. 
Mystery of Mirbridge. 

By Wllili PAYBB.—Ierrythe Dreamer 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Mrs. Tr^fasktss. 

Christina Chard. | Nulma. I Madame lua 

* As a Watch in the Night' 

By B. C PRICB.-Valentina. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDBLL. 
Weird Stories. | A Rich Man's Daughtsf 



High Spirits. I Br Proxy. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks, 
For Casli Only. 
The Burnt Imllion. 
The Word and the Will 
Sunny Stories. 
A Trytag Patient 
Modem Dick Whittington 
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Thb Piccadilly (3/6) Noir«L«— «)iiII»i*«I. 
By CHARLBS RBADB. 



Pee Woffincton ; and 

CnrUtitt Johnstone. 
Hard Cash. 

Cloister and thm Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Course of True 

I^ve ; and Sins^eart 

and Doubteface. 
Autobioffraphy of a 

Thief; Jack of all 

Trades; A Hero and 

a Martvr; and The 

Wandering Heir. 

bf frank riohardiob. 

Man Who Lost His Past. | The Bayswatwr Mystery. 

By AMBUB RIVBB. 
Barbara Derinir. | MerieL 

By F. W. ROBIBSOB. _ ^ 
The Hands of Justic*. | Woman in the Dark. 

By ALBBRT ROBB.-A Sufar Princess. 

By J. RUBOIH AB.-Skippers and Shellbacks. 

By W. CLARK RUSBBUL. 



Griffith Gaunt. 

I^ve Little, Love Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Foul Play. 

Put Yourself In HU Place* 

A Terrible Temptatkm. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

The JBt, & other St6ries : 

& Good Stories of Man. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Readlana ; and Bible 

Characters. 



Round the Galley Fin. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of * Ocean Star.' 
Jenny Harfowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 



My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man T 
Good Ship * Mohock. 
The GbUTict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Tea. 
The Last Entry. 



The Death Ship. 

By DORA RUBBBLU-Drift of Fate. 

By HBBBBRT RI|BBBIiXi.-True Blue. 

By BATXiB 8T. JOHR.~A Levantine FamUy. 

By ADBUBB BBROBAMT. 
Dr. Endicott's Experiment i Under False Pretences. 
By M. P. BHIBL.-The Purple Ooud. 
By OBOROB R. BIMB. 
Dagonet Abroad. In London's Heart. 

OnceupoQChristnasTime. Mazy Jane's Menu^rs. 
Without the Limelight. Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. The Small-part Lady. 
Biogn^hs of Babylon. A Blind Marriage. 
By UPTON BINCItAIR^Prince Hagen. 
By HAWLBT BBART. 
Without Love or Licence. I The Outsider. 
The Master of Rathkelly. Beatrice and Benedick. 
Long Odds. 1 A Racing Rubber. 

By J. MOTR BMITH.-The Prince of ArgoUs. 
By T. W. BPBIOHT. 

The Grey Monk. '''-- "^ 

The Master of Trenance. 
The Web of Fate. 
A Minion of The Moon 
Secret of Wy vem Towers. 



The Doom of Siva. 
As U was Written. 
Her Ladyship. 
The Strange Experiences 
of Mr. Verschoyle. 



By ALAN ST. AITBTN. 
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R. MBKiBOB BTBPHBBB^PhUipWInwood. 

By R. A. BTBRNDAIiB^The Afghan Knife. 

By R« li. BTBYBN80N.-Thct Suicide Club. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

The Young Master of Hyson Hall 

By 80NI>OWNBR«-Told by the Taffrail. 

By ANNIB THOMAB^The Siren's Web. 

By BBRTKA TBOMAB, 

In a Cathedral City. 

By FBANGB8 B. TBOIiLOPB, 

Like Ships Upon Sea. (Anne Fumess. 

Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTRONT TROL|jOPB. 

The Way we Live Now. I Marion Fay. 

Frau Frohmann. { Scarborough's FamUy. 

The LAnd-Leaguers. 

By HARK TWAIN. 



Choice Works. 
Library of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughiitfr It; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant. 
Adventures T«n Sawyer. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Sawyer. Detective. 

C. O. rRABBR-TTTIiBB.-Mistres8 Judith. 
By BARAH TYTLBR. 
What She Came Throui^ "— " — '- 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackl^aU Ghoshs. 
The Macdonald Lass. 
Witch Wife. | Sapphira. 
AliLBN UPWARD. 



Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
The Gilded Age. 
Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at Court 
Stolen White Elephant. 
;£x .000,000 Bank-note. 
ADouble-barirdled Detec« 
tive Story. 



Mrs. Carmichael's God- 
desses. 
Rachel Langton. 
A Honeymoon's EcHpse. 
A Young Dragon. 
The Queen against Owen. 



Br AUUBRT D. yANDAK.-A Court Tragedy 
By B. A. TIZBTBLLT. 

The Scorpion. ] The Lover's Progress. 

By FLORBNCB WARDEN. 

Jean, the Curate. | A Fight to a Finish. 

By CT WARMAN.-Express Messenger. 
By A. WBRNBR.>-Chapenga's White Maa 

By WILUAX WBBTALIi. 

^ . .. j,^ Ryvingr 



t igton. 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
Irust-money. 
Sons of Belial. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red Bridal 
Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret. 



A FeUow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Benedict's. 
To his Own Master. 
Gallantay Bower. 
In Face of the World. 
Orchard Damerel. 



The Tremlett Diamonds. 
The Woohig of May. 
A Tr^c Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 
Bonnie Munie Lauder. 
ManrUn 



For Honour and Lite 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
Her Two MUliens. 
Two Pinches of Snuff. 
Nigel Fortescue. 
Birch Dene. ( Ben Clough. 
The Phaatom Qty. 
A Queer Race. 
The Old Factory. 

By ATHA WBBTBORTc 

The Shadow of Ifilt^m Ferabrook. 

Bw FRBD VHIBHAW. 

A Forbidden Name | Many Ways of Love. 

By C. J. WILLB.— An Easy-going FeUow. 

By JOHN 8TRANGB WINTBR. 

Cavalry Life ; and Regimental Lo^ends. 

By IiOUIB ZANOWIUU 

A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 

By BMIIiB ZOLA. 



Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

By JOHN BTAFFORD.-Doris«nd I. 

By WU BTBPMBNB^The Cruciform Mark. 



The H<mour of the Army, 
Germinal. | The Dream. 
Abbe Mouret's Trans- 
gression. | Money. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
Dram-Shop. | Downf^ Rome. 
His ExceUoicy. I Paris. 



His Masterpiece. 
The l-at »nd the Thin. 
Dr. Pascal. | Joy of Life. 
Fortune of the Kougons. 
Lourdes. | Work. 

Truth. 

FnUtfuIness. 



CHBAP EDITIONS OF POPUIiAS NOYBLS. 

Post Sto. illustrated boards, 2f. each. 



By Mn. AUBZANDBR. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow. I A Life Interest, 
Blind Fate. I Mono's Choice. 

Valerie's Fate. | By Womao^ Wit 

By B. LBBTBR ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 

AffTBKUB W^D*B WORKB. Complet*. 



Babylon. 



rUHstia. I 
Strange Stories. 
For Maimie's Sake. 
In all Shadoe. 
The Beckoniiur Hand. 
The Devil's- Dm. 
The Tents of Sbem. 
The Great Taboo. 



By GRANT ALLBN. 



Dunures<)'s Daughter. 
Duchess of Powsyland. 
Blood Royal. 
iTanGceers Masterpiece 
The Scallywag. 
This Mortal Coil. 
At Market Vahie. 
Ucder Sealed Orders. 
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CHATTO 6f W INDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



Two^HUXiMe HtfWKL B emt ktmi d . 
By VttOIX BMKRBTT. 

F*ne*»dfof Life 



I-iitle I-ady IJnton. 

B« "wcea I-il'* aud I>«atb. 

Sin of ) i\gA ^aswulicU. 

I.ieut. BAriiabai. 
iionest DdvM. 



A Pfrodvar* Pi 

Foand Lri.iliy. 

A Rcwuii.ii;: Vtngeuncm, 

Fur L-^vc ami liouoiur. 

John Ford. &c. 

Woman of Iron Bracelets. 

The H^itdiiic ScandaL 



A Misainff Whoess. 
By Bl» W. BBBUIT and I, mOB. 



Ready-Monar Mortibuy. 
Mv I,iu'e GtiL 
"\Vttl» Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The tioldon Butterfly. 
Tbe Moiikit of Tbelenuu 



iy C«iia's Atbour. 
Chaplain of the FlMt. 
The Seamy Sicl*. 
The CaMj of Mr. Lucraf t 
In Trafaljrar s Bar. 
The Ten Years' T« 



By m9 WJIE.TBB BXSJUf T. 



An Sorts *nd Conditions. 
The Captains' Koom. 
AH in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forwer. 
Uncle Jack. [Then. 

The World Went Very WeU 
Children of Gibeoo. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
ToCa.lHer Mine. 
The Master Crafumaa. 



The Bell of St. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonesae. 
St. Katherine s by. Tower. 
Verbena Camellia Stepha- 
The I vory Gate, [notis. 
The R#»bel Queen. 
Beyond Dreams Avarice. 
The Revolt of Man. 
In Deacon's Orders. 
The City of RetHS}^ . j 



AMBROSB BIBRCB.-In Om Midst of Ufe. 

By FKKDBRICK BOYLB. 

Camp Notes. | Chronicles of No-man's 

Savatfo Life. i Land. 

By BBBS HABTB. 
Califomian Stories. I Flip. J Man^ 

Gabriel Conroy. 1 A Phyllis of the SieiTM, 

Luck of Roaring: Carap. I A Waif of the Plahts. 
An Heiress of Red Dov. | Yard ofCotdfen Gat*. 

By ROBBBT BUCHANAN, 
Shadow o( Uie Sword. " ^ 

A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Tlte Master of the MllM 
Annan Water. 



The Martyrdoai of Ma- 

deline. 
The New Abefard. 
The Heir of Linoe. 
Woman and the Ma 
Rachel Dene. | Matt. 
Lady KUpatrick- 
BU OH AM AM and KUKBAT.-ThaChadataii. 

By HALIi OAINB. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

By Commandtv CAMBROH. 

The Cruise of the ' Black Prince.' 

By HA7DBM GARBUTB. 

The Adveatinn&of JoMs. 

By AUSTIH CLARB^For the Lore of a Lau. 

By Mnh ARCHilB OLnriEc 

Paul FerrolL | Why Paul Ferroll KHled Us Wife. 

By MAOUUnm OOBBAM. 
The Cure of Souls. 1 Thft.'Red Sidtan. 

By C. ALLBTON CO];iLIMS.-The Bar Sinister. 
By MORT. aftd FBAMCBS COXtLIMB. 



Sweet Anne PagB, 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Mid- 
night. 
A Fight with Fortune. 



Sweet and Twenty. 
The ViUa^^ Comedy, 
You Play Me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Prances. 



By WILBTB COLLINS. 



Armadale. | After Dark. 
No Name. J Antonina. 
Basil I Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 

giieenofHeoatSi,* ^ 

iss or Mrs. t 
The New Magrdalan; 
The Frozen Deep. 
The I^w and the Lady. 
The Two Destiniesi 
The Haunted Hotel. 
A Roffue's Life. 
My ^^iscellanies. 
By II. J. COI<QQHOVM.-Every tncH a'Soldier. 



The Woman in Wldte. 
The Moonstoat, 
Man and Wife 
i^porJJfias Hw*. - ■• 

Jezebel's Daughter^ 
Th» Black £.obe. 
Heart and Science. 
• I Say No r. 
The EvU Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



_ By C BBBBBT OBADDOOK. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By H. H. CRBLtaMr-TalesoftheCaUpli. 
BUTT CBm.— The Adventures of a Fair Rebel, 
By «. M. CRi> 

Pretty Miss NevUie. 
Diana Barrin^ton. 
A Bird of Passage. 
Proper Pride. | • To Xjet* 
A Family Likraess. 
A Third Person. 



ViBage Tales and Junf^rle 
Tragedies. | Mr.Jenris. 
Two Masters. 
The Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or buglet 
tnterferro«e. 



By ALPHOMBB DAOBBT. 

The Evaiig«aist ; oiv Fort Salvation. 

By JABOSB DB MHiUB.— A Strange Manuscript. 

By'BiCK BONOVAMT. 

The Meo-Haator. 
Tracked and Takeo. 
Cautrht at Last I 
Who Poisoned Hetty 
Duncan? f" Wanted f 
Man from Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs 
Mystery Jam^ca Terrace. 



Michael Danevltdb 
In the Gru> of the Law. 
F'rom Infbcmaty>& lU 

ceived. 
1'racked to Boont. 
LinkbyUnk. 
Suspicion 
Riddlaa Read. 



^ ^ , By Bin. AMMIB BDVARABB. 

A Point of Honour. | A'ct^ LovelL 

By BDWARD BOOIiB«TOM.-Roxy. 
^ ., By O. MAMyiLLB FBBH. 

The New Mutress. l The Tiger Ufy. 

Witness to the Deed. [ The White Virgin. 

By PBRCT VITZOBRAIA. 
BeBa Donna. | Fatal Zera I Seventy - five Brook« 
Never Forif otten. | PoUy. I Street- 
Second Mrs. Tillotson. | Tbe Lady of Brantome. 
By BBRCY FITZOBRALD nad oUmvs. 
Strange Secrets. 
By K. B. VBAMCILLON* 



Olympta. 
One by One. 
AReidQuaen. 
Queen Cophetea. 

By HABQLB 

Seth's BfOtber'sWiie. 



King or Knave? 
Romances of the Law, 
Ropes of Sand. 
▲ Oog and his Sbadov. 

The LawtonGiri. 



by Blp BARTLB FBBBB, 

Pandurang Hari. 
By CHARI.BS <llBBON. 



In Honour Bound. 
FlOwies of Che Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of Hwh Degree, 
By Mead and Sti . 
Uoyinga I^ream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heirt's DcQght. 
Blood-Money. 



Robin Gray. 

Fancy Free. ■ > - 

For Lack of GWd. 

What vdU the World Say f 

In Love and War. 

For the Khig. 

In Pastures Green 

Queen of the Mekddw. 

A Heart's Problem. 

The Dead HiMrt. 

ByVtliLIAH 6U.B1CRT.- James Duka^ 
^ By BRMBBT OLAMVIIAB. 
The L,ost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair C«losist. 
^ By R«T. B. BARING 0OUU>. 
RedSpidei | Eve. 

A1^IRBV HALUBJlY^Eyenr-day Papers. 

By THOMAS HARDT. 
Under the Greeikwood Trees. 

By JOtlAN BAWTHORHB. 

, lentin. | ElHce Garth. Love— or a Name. 

ortune's FooL David Poindexter's- • Dis- 

MissCkdOffna: ] DciSt. appearance. [Cmnefa. 

Beatrix Randolph. The Spectre of the 

By sir AJRTUJJW HE|;<PB<^vaade Biron. 

> By O. A. ■BNTY.-Rulotrthejai^ler. 
Ay- HBADON HIJ^L*— ^ambra the Detective. 
By JOHN HILL.— *n«i^son-Felo»y. 
By Hra. HONGBRFORb. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. , I tady Venier's FSght. 
In Durance Vile. The Red-Hotne Mystery. 

Marvel. |-Peter^Wif(^ TboTtaetfCr^Q^s. 
A Mental Sfrug'plo. Uns^itisfactory Lover. 

A Modem Circe. i'adyPafty. | NoraCieina 

April's Lady^ Pcofi^sjof's ]^jQieriBieat^< 
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^WO-§HILLlNG NbVELS— ^0»//««^rf. 

By Hvs. C ABHBL HOfiT.--The LoNrSfs Creed. 

Mnu 0EOR09 flOOPER^The House of Raby. 

-.V ^. ^« ■»«• AIWPMD HONT. ^ 

That Other Person. rTheLeaflenrCkSkBt 

Self*Coiidenu>ed. , , 
^ , ,,„ By MARK ItBRdHAHT. " 
Colonial Facts and -FlctiQii», < 1- 

^ By R. ABBB KINO. 
A Drawn Game. [Green** | Pasaon's Slav*. 
•The Wearing of . the | BeD Barry. 
^, ^ By EDHOHD IiBPBXiLBTIER* 
Madame Sans-Geme. . 

By JOHK tET6r-the Lindsays. 

Patricia KembaO. , .. -rv- *.^r-.„ 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which -LordY 

Fasten Carew. 

* My Love!' f lone. 

'With a Sillcen Thread. 

By HBMRT; WHSmnO-VCidttll SH^c*, 
_ By JUSTIN MoOJMtTHY. 

Dear Lady Dlisdain. » -Donna Qi|ix«te> 

Waterdaie N«S|:hbmift. ' ^ | Maa^tiFAth^W. * 
My Enemy's Daufifhter. 
A Fair Saxon. | Cawiqljb 
Linley Rochford. 
Mfss Misanthrope. 



The Atohemi^iit bf L«am 
' DtJiftiaS. ' • 
Rebel of the PamflV. 
Skmiag ^m Wind. 
The One Too. Many. . 
Dulcie Evertoni 



The Comet «f ft §cfas^ 
The Diclator. , 
Red iMamonds. 
The Riddle Ring. 



BT AGl^S PAVZto 

ati&i^'kYii. •-■••.....„. 

A Perfect .Tr^iure, 
What He Cost Hef. 
A Confidential Ag:ent 
rao^-worm Tales. 
tilK Burnt Millkitt. ' 
Sunny Stories. 
,X-o«Si^ M|^'isingber<|. . 
A Womair* Vengeanfie. 
Tjhe FajjiHy 9cajp<egrace. 
Gwendoline's J^ryest. 
^J^l^Jather.Uk6.^n. 



By HyOUE HLAflCUpU* 

Mr. Stranger's Sea^4 locket. ■ 
OBORGE M ACDON AIiD.-Heather and Snow. 
By AGMEB MACDONBLL.-Quaker Cousins. 
By W. H. MALLOCR;— The New Republic. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
ASecretofOteSeiL . 
By Ii. T. MBA|>B.^A Soldier of Fortnne. 
_ ^^ By I«EOMARI> MERRICK. 
The Man who was Good. 
_ ^ By Mrs. MOLB8WORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

Ry J. B. MfJBDdCK. 

Dead Man's Secret. ^ From Bosom of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

By D. CHRIStU MURRAlr. 

si Father. I A Bit^f Human Nature. 



A Model 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. J Hearts. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
The Way of the WbrWL 
Cynic Fertfil|e.> :» .; 
A Life's Atonement. _t. 

By the Gate C 
^ _ By MURRAr^ a»A BilRM3lN. 
One TraveUet Rettfros. [The Bish^' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 



Mend: | The Jilt. 
Christie. J^hnstona ..._ ^ 
The Double Marriage. . 
Put Yourself in His Ftace. 
Love Little; Love Long. 
Cloister and the Heart^ 
Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a ThieC 
A Terrible Temptation. 

Weird Stories. ^ ' ^ W«i limStabiled 
Fairy Water. 
■Her Mother's DarUng. 
The Prince of WalfeA 
Garden Party. 

By P. 
Women are Stran 



First Peraon Singular. 
Bob Martin's Little GirL 
Thn&'s Revenges.. 
A Wasted Crime,. 
In Dirtst Peril. 
Moont Idespfir. < ■ . 
A Capful o' Nails. 
of the Sea. 



•Bail Up r* 
Saint Ann'a. 



\ Drrmmard'st. VInoMt 
By'V«r& 



B^^ew."^ 



|B^, 



Dr.Rameau^^^W01f^|lg». 
AXASt.LpveiL^ 
By Mnu OLIPHABVL' 

WhiteladiesL IThe Greateat HeiMss in 

The Prjmroae Path. \ M^e' " 

By OUlbA. 
Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. i Chandos. 
Idalia. _ I Tricotrin. 



Under Tiro Flags.. 

Cecil Castlemaine'; G^p, 

Puck. I Pascarel. 

FolIe>Fa4Be. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

PiSJ^s NapftutSfc * ' 
In a Winter City, 
riteadsWii.* 



S:?hk'"^rTB'&^*!^» 

Pjplstrtlla 

A Village Cbmmmie., 

Wanda. lOthmar, 

Frescoes. ( GUilderoy. 

IflCMaQNama.. 

Ruffinb. I Syrlin. 

SantaBarbMra. 



TwaOSinaers.' 
Ottida's ■ WisdpnL 
ahd Pathos. 



Wit, 



Be 

Mi 

Ai 

At 

Ce ! 

Th 

FOu..u ^ow^ ^ 

TheBestofJHmb^di,. 
Walter's WordT 
Fallen Fortunes, , . , , 
Humortfds Stdrxes. ' 
;^2oo Reward. 
AMarine.Reria«»ef»« ' 
Mirk Abhey. Twgh Spirits.. 
Under One Roq(« 
Carlyon's Yeari . 
For Cash Oidyv' 

The Canon's Ward. .. ^,,_^^ ,-_^. . ^ 

The TaHc'olttie Town* TWie'Wetii and the .. 
Holiday Tasks. A Princ^ofthe Blood. 

A T^fn]g Patient- 
By Mra.' CAMPBEZifi ntABD. 
Tb«R0mitttg^rarS«Ki«>a IChiistih^ChatYt; 
'OtStlaW andX^wiAiSrer." tMfe Tfega^ki^ 
, Tbftfioul of Countesa Adrian. 

Mr CHARLAS READB. ■ 

It is Never Too Late tb *^ "^ 



atried Be\»«thHfm. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
UWi-a^dc : thaw We're 
• Painted. | , By Pfoxy. 
pome Private Vjews. 
A Grape firom'a Thorn. 
The^j.Mwterv., of . Ml»- 
rtj^>si4ffe..vl VromExile. 
'?Wie'Wettf and tKeVill. 



FmilPlay. I Hard Cash. 
The Wandering Heir. 
:^Mrt«lK«iX Deubieface. 
GgodStpries of Man, &c. 
^PiteWoMngton. 
GntRth Gaunt. 
A Berilous Secret. 
A Simpleton. 
Rea'diana. 
>A Woman-Hater, 



Hous«. 
;^J^hel Mys^ew *» P»laco 

Gardens. 
The Nun's Curse. 

Idle Talesj ' 



. , ^ - Oman in the Dark, 
le Hi^nds (K Justice. . 



Bv W. CLARK RUf SEtli. 



Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Heati. 
^n the Middle Watch.; , ; 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammotk. 
The Mystery of th« 

• Ocean Star.' 
Romance jenny Hatlowe, 
An Ocean Tra^gedy. 



My Shipmate Louise. 
Atone on "Wide Wide Sea. 
GbOdShl^-Mobfifck.' 
The phaptqjn PeaMu 
iTHethe'Mant <^ 

iHie Convict ^htp. 
ThM Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 

By ^O^^ RU9^Bi;^Ci.^ACpuntry Sweetheart. 

By GEbRGB AVGUETUS SALA. 

pa.sMifhtw»d>Daylig«r-.>. i , ,. : r 

By, BBtMKOB 1U MM8. 



The Bins o' Bells. 
M«xy Jane's. Memoirtk 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day .' 
Di<amli9 6rLife. 
Tinldetop's Crime. 



Zeph. ;|MyTwoWites. 
, Memc^n of a Landlady. 

SMnes from the Show 
"IfeiC 



Cotnmiemaments, 
Dagonet Abroad. 
'^Rbfuetf knd Vagabonds. 

ABTHJJtt flKBgN3B£Rir.-Al(»ttch Iirthe Dark. 

By HAHSriiBY IsiMABT. 

Without Love orLicence, I Th* Ma^er of Rathkelly. 
Beatrice and Benedick. | ThePIui^r. f LcmgOdfds 

By R. A. QTBRMPAIiE.^the A^han Knife. 

By T. V. SPEIGHT. 



The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. ' 
By Devious Ways, 



Back to Life. < 
The-Loudwater Tragedy 
%rgQ';s Romance. 
Qffltttticein Full 
A Husband fivnr fte Sen. 
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A F«low of Trinity. 



IOffditnl 
In tha Face of tiM Woffld. 
Tb« Tmnlatt DlaoModai 
ToHiiOwBllattnr. 

New AnSan M^lit*. 
mw BOBBBT SUSTBBfl^HaadkrCfgM. 

_ . , bf wAurm *HosnmT. 

TalM for OM MatkMi. 

bf AVTBomr mobLOVB. 



Fran Fkohniann. 
Marion Fay. 
KopitoUieOaik. 
TlMW^WnUvnNov. 



Bf '• BEJiJUiaB TBOUiQVB. 

LUcnSUpsttponOnSan. ' 



Thn T ini Lna yww. 

I no Anmitcan Senatof* 
Scarboroogh'k Faafly. 
Golden Lkm orGraapnMi 



bf hjibx twain. 

A rtoniiiw TripT i Stolen White Ekpbant. 

The coded Ace. Life on the MitstMtppi. 

Hnckleberty Finn. Prince and Pauper. 

Tom Sawyer. I A Yankee at Covtt. 

A Tramp Abroad. | jf 1.000,000 Bank«Note. 

Sketches. 

Bf a a AASBB-TTTIAB^MIstress Judith. 

Bf SARAH TTTLBR. 



Bride's Pass. | Lady BeU 
Buried Diamonds. 
Sc Mungo's City. 
NoUesM Oblige. 



The Huguenot Family, 
The Blackball Ghosts. 
What She Came Thro 
Beauty and the Beast. 



any. J 
its. < 
troi^[C 



Disappeared* 

Bf ALLBM UPWAB]>.-QuMn agatest Owen. 

Bf WM. WBSTAI&.~Tnist.Money. 

Bf Mm. WIIiUAM«OB.-AChed Widow. 

Bf JOm BTBAMOB WHITBB. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental L^rmds. 

Bf ■• '• WOOD. 

The Pwwngei fi Scot» i The Englahman of th« 

mdVarC | Rue Cdn. 

Bf KABC WTVHA]l.--MyFSitations. 



raw 8BRIB8 or Two-sHUiUNO noybls. 

Bound in picture doth, flat badcs. 

Bf BBXntAH KITFOBB. 



Bf bbw» LBSTBB abmoxa. 

The Constable of St. Nicholas. 

. ^ Bf Sir WAXffBB BBSAMT. 

St Itatiiwuie's by Tower, i The Kebel Queen. 

Bf H. BIHBUMS— AfaMBe^ Jn-Jn. 

Bf HoB. BOBKm. KX. 

Dora Myrl. the Lady Det»ctif«. 

Bf biok doboyav. 

Man from Manchester. | The Mystery of Tamidca 
Wanted 1 | Dark Deeds. J Terrace. 
Vfaicent TriB, Detective. 

Bf 0. ■• VBm.-A Crimson Crime. 

Bf PAOL OAinMIT.-The Red Shirts. 

Bf M^mt ABTHUR OBIFFITHS. 

No. 99 ; and Blue BU>od. 

Bf OWBH ■AUi.-Tmek of a Storm. 

Bf bbbv habtb. 

Luck Roaring Camp. &c I CoL Starbotde's Client. 
InaHoaowoftheHiU*. I Protegee of Jack I 
Sappho of Green Springs. { Sally Dows. 

BF BBABOB BlUir-Zambn. the Dalectiv*. 

Bf FBBQ VS HUMB.-The Lady from Nowhere. 

Bf BDHmiB MircHBu:.. 

Fk>tters of Paris. I The Temple of Death. 

Towards the Eternal Snows. 



TbeLnckofGenrdRidgeley.i The Kfaig's Assigal. 

Bf J. B. HUBBOOK. 
MaidMarian and Robto Hood. 

Bf CRBISm KUBBAT«-His Own Ghost. 

bfouqia. 

Syrfln. 1 The Waters Of Edera. 

Bf 'AS. PATB.-Modem Dick Whittlngton. 

Bf doba bvssbul. 

A Coontry Sweetheart | The Drift of Fate. 



In 



Bf OBOBOB B. SIHS.^ 

'ff Heart. j Rog 



T Rogues and Vagabonds. 

Bf fbamk stooktom. 

The Yonng Master of Hyscm HalL 

Bf STODOWmiB.— Tale of the Serpent 

Bf SABAH TTTUUL-Citoyenne Jac<pieline 

AIXBM UBWABB.— Queen agahist Owen. 

Bf*. WABDBll. Jomi. the Curate; 
BTBOM WBBBBB.— Sport and Spangles. 

Bf JOim STBAHOB wnmiB. 

CaTalry Life ; and Regimental Legends. 

Bf i^ois zabqwiui. 

A Ntaeteenth-Centniy Miracle. 



SIXPBKNT COFTRIOHT NOITBLB. 



I AUSoruandCondMonsof 
I Men.|TheOr8ngeGlrL 



I BIOS. 



Bf OBAMV AUiBB.-TheTntsefSheM. 

Bf WAIffBB BBSAMT. 

Children of Gibeoa 
For Faith and Freedom. 

Bf bbsak 

The Golden Butterfly. | Ready-Mooey Mottiboy. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet 

Bf MBBBV BVOBMUIJUI. 

The shadow of the Sword. 

Bf haul caimb. 

ASonofHagar. {TheDeeuL 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

Bf WlLKIB COLLINS. 

Armadale. | Autonina. 1 Man and Wife. | NoNamc. 
The Moonstone. I The Dead Secret 

The Woman In White. | The New Magd«len. 

_ . _ Bf B. W. CBOKBB. 

Diana Barringtoa. | Pretty Miss NeTlllo. 



Brnrsvm ■•oabvrt. 

A Short History of our own TkneSi 
Bf B* OHBISVIB MVRBAT.~Joseph's Coat. 

BfOUIBA. 

Pttcfc. I Moths. I Stnthmofe. I Tricotrln. 
Held hi Boncbgtt. | Under Two Flags. 

Bf JASnS PATM.-Walter's Ward. 

Bf chablss bbads. 

Giifith OauBt I Put Yourself hi HtePteei. 

FoulPlay. | Hard Cash. The Cloister and the 
Pmt Woffingtm : and I Hearth. 

ChrfstSeJo&istone. I Never Too Lateto Mend. 

Mw W. OLABK BVSSBLL.~Tfae ConvioC Ship. 

Bf BOBBB* IMQim stbybmsom. 

New Arabbn Nights. 

Bf WXUiUUi WBSTALL.-The01d Factoiy. 

liF BHILB SOLA. 
The Downfall 1 The Dram-Shop. | 
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